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Cardinal Pole. 


HE ancient and almoſt uninterrupted oppoſition of in- vn; 
tereſts between the laity and clergy in England, and Religious 
between tle Englith clergy and the court of Rome, 1 
had ſufficiently prepared the nation for a breach with the N 
ſovercign pontiff; and men had penetration enough to diſcover abuſes, 
which were platuly calculated for the temporal advantages of the hierarchy, 
and which they found deſtructive of their own. Theſe ſubjects ſeemed 
coportioned to human underſtanding ; and even the people, who felt the 
power of interelt in their own brealt, could perceive the purpoſe of thoſe 
aumerous inventions, which the intereſted ſpirit of the Roman ponti{f kad 
introduced into religion. But when the reformers proceeded thence to 
difpuce concerning the nature of the ſacraments, the operations of grace, 
ihe terms of acceptance with the Deity, men were thrown into amaze» 
ment, and were, during ſome time, at a loſs how to chuſe their party, 
The profouud ignorance in which both the clergy aud laity formerly lived, 
Vor. III. A 
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and their freedom from theological altercations, had produced a ſincere, 
but indolent acquieſcence in received opinions ; and the multitude were 
neither attached to them by topics of reaſoning, nor by thoſe prejudices 
and antipathies againſt opponents, which have ever a more natural and 
powerful influence over them. As ſoon therefore as a new opinion was 
advanced, ſupported by ſuch an authority as to call up their attention, they 
felt their capacity totally unfitted for ſueh diſquiſitions; and they perpe- 
tually Auctuated between the contending parties. Hence the quick and 
violent movements by which the people were agitated, even in the moſt 
oppoſite directions: Hence their ſeeming proſtitution, in ſacrificing to 
preſent power the moſt ſacred principles: And hence the rapid progreſs 
during ſome time, and the ſudden as well as entire check ſoon after, of 
the new doctrines. When men were once ſettled in their particular ſects, 
and had fortified themlelves in a habitual deteſtation of thoſe who were 
denominated heretics, they adhered with more obſtinacy to the principles 
of their education; and the limits of the two religions thenceforth remain- 
ed fixed and unchangeable. 


Nor#ixnG more forwarded the firſt progreſs of the reformers, than the 
offer, which they made, of ſubmitting all religious doctrines to private 
judgment, and the ſummons given every one to examine the principles for- 
merly impoſed upon him. Though the multitude were totally unqua- 
liked for this undertaking, they yet were highly pleaſed with it. They 
fancied, that they were exerciſing their judgment, while they oppoſed, to 
the prejudices of ancient authority, more powerful prejudices of another 
Kind, The novelty itſelf of the doctrines; the pleaſure of an imaginary 
triumph in diſpute; the fervent zeal of the reformed preachers ; their 
patience, and even alacrity, in ſuffering perſecution, death, and torments ; 
a diſguſt at the reftraints of the old religion; an indignation againſt the 
tyranay and intereited ſpirit of the eceleſiaſties; theſe motives were pre- 
valent with the people, and by ſuch conſideration were men ſo generally 
induced, during that age, to throw off the religion of their anceſtors. 


Bur in proportion as the practice of ſubmitting religion to private jucg- 
ment was acceptable to the people, it appeared, in ſome reſpects, danger- 
ous to the rights of ſovereigns, and ſeemed to deſtroy that implicit obedi- 
ence, on which the authority of the civil magiſtrate is chiefly founded, 
The very precedent, of ſhaking ſo ancient and deep founded an eltabliſh- 
ment as that of the Romiſh hierarchy, might, it was apprehended, pre- 
pare the way for other innovations. The republican ſpirit, which natu- 
rally took place among the reformers, encreaſed this jealouſy. The fu- 
rious inſurrections of the populace, excited by Muncer and other anabap- 
tiſts in Germany b, furniſhed a new pretence for decrying the reformation. 


b Sleidan, lib. 4. & 5. 
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Nor ought we to conclude, becauſe proteſtants in our time prove as dutiful 
ſubjects as thoſe of any other communion, that therefore ſuch apprehen- 
ſions were altogether without any ſhadow of plauſibility, Though the 
liberty of private judgment he tendered to the diſciples of the reformation, 
it is not 1n reality accepted of ; and men are generally contented to ac- 
quieſce implicitly in thoſe eſtabliſhments, however new, into which their 
early education has thrown them, 


No prince in Europe was poſſeſled of ſuch abſolute authority as Henry, 

not even the pope himſelf, in his own capital, where he united both the 
civil and ecclefiaſtical powers © : and there was ſmall likelihood, that any 
doctrine, which lay under the imputation of encouraging ſedition, could 
ever pretend to his favour and countenance. But beſides this 
political jealouſy, there was another reaſon, which inſpired * * 
this imperious monarch with an averſion to the reformers. 
He had early declared his ſentiments againſt Luther; and having entered 
the liſts in thoſe ſcholaſtic quarrels, he had received, from his courtiers 
and theologians, infinite applauſe for his performance. Elated by this 
imaginary ſucceſs, and blinded by a natural arrogance and obſtinacy of 
temper, he had entertained the moſt lofty opinion of his own erudition; 
and he reccived with impatience, mixed with contempt, any contradiction 
to his ſentiments. Luther alſo had been ſo imprudent, as to treat in a 
very indecent manner his royal antagoniſt ; and though he afterwarda 
made the moſt humble ſubmiſſions to Henry, and apologized for the vehe- 
mence of his former expreſſions, he never could efface the hatred which 
the king had conceived againſt him and his doctrines. The idea of he- 
reſy ſtill appeared deteſtable as well as formidable to that prince; and 
whillt his reſentment againſt the ſee of Rome had corrected one conſider- 
able part of his carly prejudices, he had made it a point of honour never 
to relinquiſh the remainder. Separate as he ſtood from the catholic 
church and from the Roman pontiff, the head of it, he ſtill valued him- 
ſelf on maintaining the catholic doctrine, and on guarding, by fire and 
ſword, the imagined purity of his ſpeculative principles. 


Henry's miniſters and courtiers were of as motely a cha- of the mi- 
ratter as his conduct; and ſeemed to waver, during this Pilters. 
whole reign, between the ancient and the new religion, The queen, en- 
gaged by intereſt as well as inclination, favoured the cauſe of the refor- 
mers : Cromwel, who was created ſecretary of ſtate, and who was daily 
advaacing in the king's confidence, had embraced the ſame views; and 
#5 he was a man of prudence and abilities, he was able, very eſſectually, 
though in a covert manner, to promote the late innovations: Cranmer, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, had ſecretly adopted the proteſtant tenets ; and 

A 2 
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he had gained Henry's friendſhip by his candour and ſincerity; virtues 


which be poſſeſſed in as eminent a degree as thoſe times, equally diſtract- 
ed with faction, and oppreſſed by tyranny, could eafily permit. On the 
othcr hand, the duke of Norfolk adhered to the ancient faith; and, by 
his high rank, as well as by his talents both for peace and war, he had 
great authority in the king's council : Gardiner, lately created biſhop of 
Wincheſter, had inliſted himſelf in the ſame party; and the ſuppleneſs 
of his character, and dexterity of his conduct, had rendered him extreme» 
ly uſcfu! to it. 

ALL theſe miniſters, while they ſtood in the moſt irreconcilable oppo- 
ſition of principles to cach other, were obliged to diſguiſe their particular 
opinions, and to pretend an entire agreement with the ſentiments of their 
maſter. Cromwel and Cranmer {till carried the appearance of a confor- 
mity to the ancient ſpeculative tenets; but they artfully made ule of 
Henry's reſentment to widen the breach with the fee of Rome. Norfolk 
and Gardiner ſeigned an aſſent to the king's ſupremacy, and to his renun- 
ciation of the ſovereign pontiff ; but they encouraged his paſſion for the 
catholic ſaith, and inſtigated him to puniſh thoſe daring heretics who had 
preſumed to reject his theological principles. Both ſides hoped, by their 
unlimited compliance, to bring kim over to their party : The king, mean- 
while, who held the balance between the ſactions, was enabled, by the 
courtſhip paid him both by proteſtants and catholics, to aſſume an un- 
bounded authority: And though in all his meaſures he was really driven 
by his ungoverned humour, he caſually ſteered a courſe which led more 
certainly to arbitrary power, than any which the moſt profound politics 
could have traced out to kici. Artifice, refinement, and hypocriſy, in his 
ſituation, weuld have put both partics on their guard againſt him, and 
would have taught themxeſcrve in complying with a monarch whom they 
could never hope thoroughly to have gained: But while the frankneſs, 
ſincerity, and opennels of Henry's temper, were generally known, as well 
as the dominion of his ſuriovs paſſions, cach fide dreaded to loſe him by 
the ſmalleſt oppoſition, and flattered themſelves that a blind compliance 
with his will would throw him, cordially and fully into their intereſts, 

Tus ambiguity of the King's conduct, though it kept the courtiers in 
awe, ſerved in the main to encourage the proteſtant doctrine among his 
ſubjects, aud promoted that ſpirit of innovation with which the age was 
generally ſcized, and which nothing but an entire uniformity, as well as a 
fleady ſeverity in the adminiſlration, could be able to repreſs. There were 
ſome Engliſtunen, I'indal, Joye, Conſtantine, and others, who dreading 
the exertion of the king's authority, had fled to Antwerp %, where the 
great privileges poſſeſſed by the Low Country proviaces ſerved, during 


C Purnet, vol. i. p. 1:9, 
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ſome time, to give them protection. Theſe men employed 1 
themſelves in writing Eagliſh books againit the corruptions Farther pro- 
of the church of Rome; againſt images, reliques, pilgrim- ed 
ages; and they excited the curioſity of men with regard to 

that quellion, the moſt important in theology, the terms of acceptance 
with the Supreme Being, In conformity to the Lutherans, and other 
proteſtants, they aſf-rted, that ſalvation was obtained by faith alone; and 
that the moſt infallible road to perdition © was a reliance on good works ; 
by which terms they underſtood, as well the moral duties as the ceremo- 
nial and monaitic obſervances. The defenders of the ancient religion, on 
the other hand, maintained the eſſicacy of good works ; but though they 
did not exclude from this appellation the ſocial virtues, it was ftill the 
ſuperſtitions gainful to the church which they chiefly extolled and recom- 
mended. The books compoſed by theſe fugitives having ſtolen over to 
England, began to make converts every where; but it was a tranſlation 
ol the ſcriptures by Tindal that was eſteemed the moſt dangerous to the 
eſtabliſhed faith. The firlt edition of this work, compoſed with little ac- 
euracy, was found liable to confiderable objections ; and Tindal, who was 
poor, and could not afford to loſe a great part of the impreſſion, was 
longing for an opportunity of correcting his errors, of which he had been 
made ſenſible. Tonſtal, then biſhop of Londen, ſoon aſter of Durham, 
a man of great moderation, being defirous to diſcourage, in the gentleſt 
manner, theſe innovations, gave private orders for buying up all the copies 
that could be found at Antwerp; and he burned them publicly in Cheap- 
fide. By this meaſure he ſupplied Tindal with money, enabled him to 
print a new and cor rect edition of his work, and gave great ſcandal to the 
people, in thus committing to the fames the word of God f. 


Tue diſciples of the reformation met with little ſeverity during the 
miniſtry of Wolſey, who, though himſelf a clergyman, bore too ſmall a 
regard to the eccleſiaſtical order to ſerve as an inſtrument of their tyranny : 
It was even an article of impeachment againſt him 6, that, by his conni- 
vance, he had encouraged the growth of hereſy, and that he had pro- 
tected and acquitted ſome notorious offenders. Sir Thomas Sir Thomas 
More, who ſucceeded Wolſey as chancellor, is at once an More. 
object deſerving our compaſſion, and an inſtance of the uſual progreſs of 
men's ſentiments during that age. This man, whoſe elegant genius and 
familiar acquaintance with the noble ſpirit of antiquity had given him very 


A 2 


®* Sacrilegium eſt et impietas velle placere Deo per opera et non per ſolam fidem. 
Luther adverſus regem. Ita vides quam dives fit homo Chriſtianus five baptizatus, qui 
etiam volens non poteſt perdere talutemn ſuam quantiſcunque peccatis. Nulla euim 
peccata poſſunt eum damnare nifi increCulitas. I de captivitate Had ploniad. 
t Hall, fol. 186. Fox, vol. i. p. 138. Purust, vol. i. p. 159, 
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enlarged ſentiments, and who had, in his early years advanced principles 
which even at preſent would be deemed ſomewhat too free, had, in the 
courſe of events, been ſo irritated by polemics, and thrown into ſuch a fu- 
perſtitious attachment to the ancient faith, that few inquiſitors have been 
guilty of greater violence in their proſecution of hereſy. Though adorn- 
ed with the gentleſt manners, as well as the pureſt integrity, he carried 
to the utmoſt height his averſion to heterodoxy ; and James Bainham, 
in particular, a gentleman of the Temple, experienced from him the great- 
eſt ſeverity. Bainham, accuſed of favouring the new opinions, was car- 
ried to More's houſe ; and having refuſed to diſcover his accomplices, the 
chancellor ordered him to be whipped in his preſence, and afterwards ſent 
him to the Tower, where he himſelf ſaw him put to the torture, The 
unhappy gentleman, overcome by all theſe ſeverities, abjured his opini- 
ons; but feeling afterwards the deepeſt compunction for his apoſtacy, he 
openly returned to his former tenets, and even courted the crown of 
martyrdom. He was condemned as an obſtinate and relapſed heretic, 
and was burned in Smithfield l. 


Maxy were brought into the biſhops courts for offences which appear 
trivial, but which were regarded as ſymbols of the party : Some for teach- 
ing their children the Lord's prayer in Engliſh ; others for reading the 
New Teſtament in that language, or for ſpeaking againſt pilgrimages. To 
harbour the perſecuted preachers, to neglect the faſts of the church, to de- 
claim againſt the vices of the clergy, were capital offences. One Thomas 
Bilney, a prieſt, who had embraced the new doctrine, had been terrified into 
an abjuration; but was ſo haunted by remorſe, that his friends dreaded ſome 
fatal effects of his deſpair. At laſt, his mind ſeemed to be more relieved ; 
but this appearing calm proceeded only from the reſolution which he had 
taken, of expiating his paſt offence by an open confeſſion of the truth, 
and by dying a martyr to it. He went through Norfolk, teaching 
the people to beware of idolatry, and of truſting for their ſalvation either 
to pilgrimages or to the cowle of St. Frangis, to the prayers of the 
ſaints, or to images. He was ſoon ſeized, tried in the biſhop's court, 
and condemned as a relapſed heretic; and the writ was ſent dowa to 
burn him. When brought to the flake, he diſcovered ſuch patience, 
fortitude, and devotion, that the ſpectators were much affected with 
the horrors of his puniſhment ; and ſome mendicant friars, who were 
preſent, fearing that his martyrdom would be imputed to them, and 
make them lofe thoſe alms which they received from the charity of the 
people, deſired him publicly to acquit them | of having any hand in his 
death. He willingly complied ; and by this meekneſs gained the more 


* Fix, Burnet, vol. i. p. 793. Durnet, vol. i. p. 163. 
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on the ſympathy of the people. Another perſon ſtill more heroic, 
being brought to the ſtake for denying the real preſence, ſeemed almoſt 
in a tranſport of joy; and he tenderly embraced the faggots which were 
to be the inſtruments of his puniſhment, as the means of procuring him 
eternal reſt. In ſhort, the tide turning towards the new doctrine, 
thoſe ſevere executions, which, in another diſpoſition of men's minds, 
would have ſufficed to ſuppreſs it, now ſerved only to diffuſe it the more 
among the people, and to inſpire them with horror againſt the unre- 
lenting perſecutors. 


Bur though Henry neglected not to puniſh the protestant doctrine, 
which he deemed hereſy, his moſt formidable enemies, he knew were, 
the zealous adherents to the ancient religion, chiefly the monks, who, 
laving their immediate dependance on the Roman pontiff, apprehended 
their own ruin to be the certain conſequence of aboliſhing his authority 
in England. Peyto, a friar, preaching before the king, had the aſſu- 
* rance to tell him, That many lying prophets had deceived him; 
« hut he, as a true Micajah, warned him, that the dogs would lick his 
„ blood, as they had done Ahab's k. The king took no notice of 
the inſult, but allowed the preacher to depart in peace. Next Sunday 
he employed Dr. Corren to preach before him; who juſtified the king's 
proceedings, and gave Peyto the appellations of a rebel, a ſlanderer, a 
dog, and a traitor, Elſton, another friar of the ſame houſe, interrupted 
the preacher, and told him, that he was one of the lying prophets, who 
ſought to eſtabliſh by adultery the ſucceſſion of the crown ; bat that 
he himſelf would juſtify all that Peyto had ſaid. Henry fil enced the 
petulant friar ; but ſhewed no other mark of reſentment than ordering Peyto 
and him to be ſummoned before the council, and to be rebuked for their 
offence l. He even here bore patiently ſome new inſtances of their ob- 
flinacy and arrogance : When the ear! of Eſſex, a privy counſellor, told 
them, that they deſerved far their offence to be thrown into the Thames, 
Elſton replied, that the road to heaven lay as near by water as by land *. 


Bur ſeveral monks were detected in a conſpiracy, which, as it might 
have proved more daugerous to the king, was on its diſcovery attended 
with more fatal conſequences to themſelves. Elizabeth Barton, of Alding- 
ton in Kent, commonly called the holy Maid of Kent, had been ſubject to 
hyſterical fits, which threw her body into unuſual convulſions ; and having 
produced an equal diſorder in her mind, made her utter ſtrange ſayings, 
which, as ſhe was ſcarcely conſcious of them during the time, had ſoon 
after entirely eſcaped her memory. The filly people in the neighbour- 
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4 
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hood were ſtruck with theſe appearances, which they imagined to he 
ſupernatural z and Richard Matters, vicar of the pariſh, a del;gning fellow, 
founded on them a projet, from which he hoped to acquire borh profit 
and conſideration. He went to Warhem, archbiſhop of Canterbury, then 
alive; and having given him an account of Elizabeth's revelations, he ſe 
far wrought on that prudent, but {uperititious prelate, as to receive orders 
from him to watch her in her trances, and carefully to note down all her 
future ſayings. The regard paid her by a perſon of ſo high a rank foom 
rendered her ſtill more the object of attention to the neighbourhood ; and 
it was caſy for Maſters to perſuade them, as well as the maid kericlt, that 
her ravings were inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt, Knavery, as 1s uſnal, 
ſoon after ſucceeding to deluſion, ſhe learned to counterfeit tranccs ; and 
ſhe then uttered, in an extraordinary tone, ſuch ſpecches as were Cictated 
to her by her ſpiritual director. Maſters affociated with him Dr. Bocking, 
a canon of Canterbury; and their deſign was to raiſe the credit of an 
image of the Virgin, which ſtood in a chapel belonging to Mallers, and 
to draw to it ſuch pilgrimages as uſually frequented. the more famous 
images and reliques. In proſecution of this deſign, Elizabeth pretended 
revelations, which directed ker to have recourſe to that image for a cure 
and being brought before it, in the preſence of a great multitude, the fell 
anew into convulſions ; and, after diſtorting her limbs and countenance 
during a competent time, ſhe affected to have obtamed a perfect recovery 
by the interceſſion of the Virgin d. This miracle was foon bruited 
abroad; and the two prieſts, finding the impoſture to ſucceed beyond their 
own (gpectations, began to extend their views, and to lay the foundation 
of more important enterprizes. They taught their penitent to declaim 
againſt the new doctrines which ſhe denominated hereſy ; againſt inno- 
vations in eccleſiaſtical government ; and again! the king's intended divorce 
from Catherine. She went fo far as to aſſert, that, if he proſecuted that 
deſign, and married another, he ſhould not be a king a month longer, and 
ſhould not an hour longer enjoy the favour of the Almighty, but ſhould 
die the death of a villain. Many monks throughout England, either from 
folly or roguery, or from faction, which is often a complication of beth, 
entered into the delufion ; and one Decring, a friar, wrote a book of che 
revelations and prophecies of Elizabeth ®, Miracles were daily added te 
encreaſe the wonder, and the pulpit every where reſounded with accounts 
of the ſanity and inſpirations of the new propheteſs. Meſſages were 
carried from her to qucen Catherine, by which that princeſs wes ex- 
horted to perſiſt in her oppofition to the divorce ; the pope's ambaſſadors 
gare encouragement to the popular credulity ; and even Viſker, biſhop of 


n tower. p. 550. Blanquet's Epitome of Chronicles. ® Strype, vol. i. p. 181. 
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Rocheſtet, though man of ſenſe: and learning, was carried away by an 
opinion ſo favourable to the party which he had eſpouſed . The king at 
laſt began to think the matter worthy of his attention; and having or- 
dercd Ebzabeth and her accomplices to be arreſted, he brought them be- 
ſore the ſtu-cbamber, where they freely, without being put to the tor- 
The parliament, in the ſeſſion held 
the beginning of this year, paſſed an act of attainder againſt ſome who 


ture, made confeſſion of their guilt. 


were engaged in this treaſonahle impoſture ® ; and Elizabeth herſelf, 
Maſters, Bocking, Deering, Rich, Riſby, Gold, ſuffered for their crime. 
The biſhop of Rocheſter, Abel, Addiſon, Lawrener, and others were 
condemned for miſpriſion of treaſon ; becauſe they had not diſcovered 
ſome criminal ſpeeches which they heard from Elizabeth: 4 And they 
The better to undeceive the multitude, the for- 
gery of many of the propheteſs's miracles was detected; and even the 
ſcandalous proftitution of her manners was laid open to the public. 


were thryuwn into priſon. 


Thoſe paſſions, which ſo naturally inſinuate themſelves amidſt the warm 
intimacies maintained by the devotees of different ſexes, had taken place, 
between Ilizebeth and her confederates; and it was found, that a door 
to her dormitory, which was ſaid to have been miraculouſly opened, in 
order to give her acceſs to the chapel, for the ſake of frequent converſe 
with heaven, had been contrived by Bocking and Maſters for leſs refined 
purpoſes. 

Tux detection of this impoſture, attended with ſo many odi- 
ous circumſtances, both hurt the credit of the ecclef:aftics, par- [5350 
ticularly the monks, and inſtigated the king to take vengeance on them. 
He ſuppreſſed three monaſteries of the Obſervantiue friars; and finding 
that little clamour was excited by this act of power, he was the more 
encouraged to lay his rapacious hands on the remainder. Meanwhile, he 
exerciſed puniſhment on individuals who were obnoxious to him. The 
parlament had made it treaſon to endeavour depriving the king of his dig- 
"ity or titles: They had lately added to his other titles, that of ſupreme 
lead of the church: It was inferred, that to deny his ſupremacy was trea- 
{on : and many priors and cecleſiaſtics loſt their lives for this new ſpecies 
of guiit, It was certainly a high inſtance of tyranny to puniſh the mere 
delivery of a political opinion, eſpecially one that nowiſe affected the king's 
temporal right, as a capital offence, though attended with no overt act; 
and the parliament, in paſſing this law, had overlooked all the principles 
by which a civilized, much more a free people, ſhould be governed: But 
the violence of changing fo ſuddenly the whole ſyſtem of government, and 
making it treaſon to deny what, during many ages, it had been hereſy e 
aſſert, is an event which may appear ſumewhat extraordinary. Even the 


o Collier, vol. ii. p. 87. 
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fern unrelenting mind of Henry was, at firſt, ſhocked with theſe ſanguinary 
meaſures ; and he went ſo far as to change his garb and dreſs ; pretending 
ſorro for the neceſſity by which he was puſhed to ſuch extremities, Still 
impelled, however, by his violent temper, and defirous of ſtriking a terror 
into the whole nation, he proceeded, by making examples of Fiſher and 
More, to conſummate his lawleſs tyranny. 

Joux Fisats, biſhop of Rocheſter, was a prelate eminent 
for learning and morals, {till more than for his ecclefraſtical 
dignities, and for the high favour which he had long enioyed 


1535. 
Trial aud 
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. with the king. When he was thrown into priſon, on account 
Reucheiter. of his refuſing the oath which regarded the ſucceſſion, and 


his concealment of Elizabeth Barton's treaſonable ſpeeches, 
he had not only been deprived of all his revenues, but ſtripped of his very 
cloaths, and, without conſideration of his extreme age, he was allowed 
nothing but rags, which ſcarcely ſufficed to cover his nakedneſs*, In 
this condition he lay in priſon above a twelvemonth; when the pope, 
willing to recompence the ſufferings of ſo faithful an adherent, created 
him a eardiual ; though Fiſher was ſo indifferent about that dignity, that, 
even if the purple were lying at his feet, he declared that he would not 
ſtoop to take it. This promotion of a man, merely for his oppoſition to 
royal authority, rouzcd the indignation of the king; and he reſolved to 
make the innocent perſon feel the effects of his reſentment. Fiſher was 
indicted for denying the king's ſupremacy, was tried, con- 
demned, and beheaded. 


Tus execution of this prelate was intended as a warning 
to More, whoſe compliance, on account of his great autho- 
rity both abroad and at home, and his high reputation for 
learning and virtue, was anxiouſly deſired by the king. That prince 
alſo bore as great perſonal affection and regard to More, as his im- 
perious mind, the ſport of paſſions, was ſuſceptible of towards a man, 
who in any particular oppoſed his violent inclinations But More 
could never be prevailed on to acknowledge any opinion ſo contrary to his 
principles as that of the king's ſupremacy ; and though Henry exacted 
that compliance from the whole nation, there was, as yet, no law obliging 
any one to take an oath to that purpoſe. Rich, the ſolicitor general, 
was ſent to confer with More, then a priſoner, who kept a cautious ſilence 
with regard to the ſupremacy : He was only inveigled to ſay, that any 
queſtion with regard to the law which eſtabliſhed that prerogative, was 2 
two-edged ſword : If a perſon anſwer one way, it will confound his ſoul ; 
if .nother, it will deſtroy his body. No more was wanted to found an 
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indictment of high treaſon againſt the priſoner. His ſilence was called 
malicious, and made a part of his crime; and theſe words, which had caſ- 
ually dropped from him, were interpreted as a denial of the ſupremacy *. 
Trials were mere formalities during this reign : The jury gave ſentence 
againſt More, who had long expected this fate, and who needed no pre- 
paration to fortify him againſt the terrors of death. Not only his conſtancy, 
but even his cheerfulneſs, nay, his uſual facetiouſueſs never forſook him; 
and he made a facrifice of his life to his integrity, with the ſame indiffer- 
ence that he maintained in any ordinary occurrence. When he was moun- 
ting the ſcaffold, he ſaid to one,“ Friend, help me up, and when I come 
« down again, let me ſhift for myſelf,” The executioner aſking him for- 
giveneſs, he granted the requeſt, but told him, “ You will never get credit 
by beheading me, my neck is ſo ſhort.” Then laying his head on the 
block, he bade the executioner ſtay till he put aſide his beard ; “ For,” 
ſaid he, © it never committed treaſon.” Nothing was wanting to the 
glory of this end, except a better cauſe, more free from weakneſs and 
ſuperſtition. But as the man followed his principles and ſenſe of duty, 
however miſguided, his conſtancy and integrity are not the 
leſs objects of our admiration, He was beheaded in the 
fifty-third year of his age, 


6th July, 


Warn the execution of Fiſher and More was reported at Rome 
eſpecially that of the former, who was inveſted with the dignity of cardi- 
nal, every one diſcovered the moſt violent rage againſt the king; and nu- 
merous libels were publiſhed, by the wits and orators of Italy, comparing 
him to Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and all the moſt unrelenting tyrants 
of antiquity, Clement VII. had died about fix months after he pronoun- 
ced ſentence againſt the king; and Paul III. of the name of Farneſe, had 
ſuceceded to the papal throne. This pontiff, who, while cardinal, had 
always favoured Henry's cauſe, had hoped, that perſonal animoſities being 
buried with his predeceſſor, it might not be impoſlible to form an agree- 
ment with England; And the king himſelf was ſo deſirous of accommoda- 
ting matters, that, in a negociation, which he cntered into with Francis 
a little before this time, he required, that that monarch ſhould conciliate 
a friendſhip between him and the court of Rome. But Henry was accuſ- 
tomed to preſcribe, not to receive terms; and even while he was negocia- 
ting for peace, his uſual violence often carricd him to com- 
mit offences, which rendered the quarrel totally incurable. 5 
The execution of Fiſher was regarded by Paul as fo capital 
an injury, that he immediately paſſed cenſures againſt the king, citing 


/ u More's Life of Sir Thomas More. Herebert, p. 353. 
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him and all his adherents to appear in Rome within ninety 
— days, in order to anſwer for their crimes : If they failed, he 
cated. excommunicated them; deprived the king of his Crown s 
laid the kingdom under an interdict; declared his iſſue 
by Ann Boleyn illegitimate; diffulved all leagues which any catholie 
prinecs had made with him; gave his kingdom to any invader; com- 
manded the nobility to take arms againſt him; freed his ſubjects frons 
all oaths of allegiance ; cut off their commerce with foreign ſtates z and 
declared it lawful for any one to ſeize them, to make flaves of their 
erſons, and to convert their effects to his own ufe *, But though theſe 
cenſures were paſſed, they were not at that time openly denounced ?2 
The pope delayed their publication, till he ſhould find an agreement with 
England entirely deſperate ; and till the emperor, who was at that time 
hard preſſed by the Turks and the proteſtant princes in Germany, ſhould 
be in a condition to carry the ſentence into execution. 


Tur king knew that he might expect any injury, which it ſhould be in 
Charles's power to inſlict; and he therefore made it the chief object of 
his policy to incapacitate that monarch from wreaking his reſentment up- 
on him u. He renewed his friendſhip with Francis, and opened negoci- 
ations for marrying his mtant-daughter, Elizabeth, with the duke of 
Angoul:me, thud ſon of Francis. Theſe two monarchs alſo made advan- 
ces to the princes of the protcilant league in Germany, ever jealous of the 
emperor's ambition: And Henry, beſides remitting jthem ſome money, 
ſent Fox, biſhop of Hereford, as Francis did Bellay, lord of Langley, to 
treat with them. Put during the firſt fervours of the reformation, an 
agreement in theological tenets was held, as well as a union of intereſts, 
to be eſſential to a good correſpondence among ſtates ; and though both 
Francis and Henry flattered the German princes with hopes of their em- 
bracing the confeſſion of Avgſburg, it was looked upon as a bad ſymptom 
of their ſincerity, that they exerciſed ſuch extreme rigour againft all 
preachers of the reformation in their reſpective dominions xv. Henry car- 
ried the feint fo far, that while he thought himſelf the firit theologian 
in the world, he yet invited over Mel-nQton, Bucer, Sturmius, Draco, 
and other German divines, that they might confer with him, and inſtruct 
him in the foundation of their tenets. Theſe theologias were now of 
great importance, in the world; and no poct or philoſopher, even in 
ancient Greece, where they were treated with moſt reſpect, had ever reach- 
ed cqual applauſe and admiration with thoſe wretched compoſers of meta- 
phyſical polemics. The German princes told the king, that they could not 
ſpare their divines ; and as Henry had no hopes of agreement with ſuch zea- 
lous diſputants, and knew that in Germany the followers of Luther 


t Sanders, p 14%, u Herbert, p. 350, 351. * Sleidan, lib. 10. 
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would not aſſociate with the diſciples of Zuinglius, becauſe, though they 
agreed in every thing elſe, they differed in ſome minute particulars with 
regard to the eucharit, he was the more indifferent on account of this 
pzeſuial., He could alſo foreſce, that, even while the 1-24gue of Smalkalde 
did not act in concert with inm, they would always be carried by their 
intere!ts to oppoſe the emperor ; And the hatred between Francis and 
that monarch was ſo invcteratc, that he deemed himfclf ſure of'a ſins 
cere ally in one or other of thele potentates. 

Dvurixs theſe negociations an incident happened in England, which 
promiſed a more amicable concluſion of theſe diſputes, and ſeemed even 
to open a way for a reconciliation between Henry and Charles. Quren 
Catherine was ſeized with a lingering illneſs, which at laſt 1 
gth Th | 
county of Huntington, in the fiftieth year of her age, A Death of 

. queen Ca- 
little before ſhe expired, ſhe wrote a very tender letter to the {.yinc. 
king; where ſhe gaye him the appellation of her mojt dear lord, 


brought her to her grave: She died at Kimbolton in the 


king, and huſkand. She told him, that as the hour of her death was now 
approaching, ſhe luid hold of this laſt opportunity to inculcate on him the 
importance of his religious duty, and the comparative emptineſs of all hu- 
man grandeur and enjoyment e That though his fondueſs towards theſe 
periſhing advantages had thrown her into many calamities, as well as ereat - 
ed to himſelf much trouble, ſhe yet forgave him all paſt injuries, and hop- 
cd that this purdon would be ratified in heaven: And that the had no 
other requeſt to make, but to recommend to him his daughter, the ſole 
pledge of their loves; and to crave his protection for her maids and. fer- 
vants. She concluded with theſe words, I mate this vow that mine eyes 
deſire you above all things *, The king was touched even to the ſhedding of 
tears, by this laſt tender proof of Catherine's affection; but queen Anne 
is ſaid to have expreſſed her joy tor the death of a rival beyond what de- 
cency or kumanity could permit *. 


Tus emperor thought, that, as the deceaſe of his aunt had removed all 
foundation for perſonal animoſity between him and Henry, it might not 
now be impoſſible to detach Inm from the alliance of France, and renew 
that confederacy with England, from which he had formerly reaped fo 
much advantage. He ſent Henry propoſals for a return to ancient ami- 
ty, upon theſe conditions * ; that he ſhould be reconciled to the fee of 

dome, that he ſhould afllift him in his war with the Purk, and that he 
ſhould take part with him againſt Francis, who now threatened the dut- 
chy of Milan. The king replied, that he was willing to be on good 
terms with the emperor, provided he would acknowledge, that the for- 


u Herbert, p. 403. W Burnct, vol. i. p. 192. 
Hecbert. Burue!, vol. ili. in Coll. No 50. 
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mer breach of friendſhip came entirely from himſelf; As to the condi- 
tions propoſed ; the proceedings againſt the biſhop of Rome were ſo juſt, 
and ſo fully ratified by the parliament of England, that they could not 
now be revoked ; when chriſtian princes ſhould have ſettled peace among 
themſelves, he would not fail to exert that vigour, which became him a- 
gaiu{l the enemies of the faith; and after amity with the emperor was 
ouce fully reſtored, he would then be in a ſituation, as a common friend 
both to him and Francis, either to mediate an agreement between them, 
or to aſſiſt the injured party. 

Wuar rendered Henry more indifferent to the advances made by the 
emperor, was, both his experience of the uſual duplicity and inſincerity 
of that monarch, and. the intelligence which he received of the prefent. 
tranſactions in Europe. Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, was dead with- 
out iſſue; and the emperor maintained, that the dutchy, being a fief of 
the empire, was devolved to him, as the head of the Germanic body : 
Not to give umbrage, however, to the ſtates of Italy, he profeſſed his in- 
tention. of beſtowing that principality on ſome prince, who ſhould be ob- 
noxious to no party, and he even made offer of it to the duke of Angou- 
leme, third ſon of Francis. The French monarch, who pretended that 
his own right to Milan was now revived upon Sforza's death, was content 
to ſubſtitute his ſecond ſon, the duke of Orleans, in his place ; and the 
emperor pretended to cloſe with this propoſal. But his ſole intention in 
that liberal conceſſion was to gain time, till he ſhould put himſelf in a war- 
like poſture, and be able to carry an invaſion into Francis's dominions. 
The ancient enmity between theſe princes broke out anew in bravadoes, and 
in perſonal inſults on each other, ill becoming perſons, of their rank and 
ſtill leſs ſuitable to men of ſuch unqueſtioned hravery. Charles ſoon after 
invaded Provence in perſon, with an army of fiſty thouſand men; but 
met with no ſucceſs. His army periſhed with ſickneſs, fatigue, famine, 
and other diſaſters ; and he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Marſcilles, 
and retire into Italy with the broken remains of his forces. An army of 
Imperialiſts, ncar zo, ooo ftrong, which invaded France on the ſide of the 
Netherlands, and laid fege to Peronne, made no greater progreſs, but 
retired upon the approach of a French army. And Henry had thus the 
ſatis faction to ſind, both that his ally, Francis, was likely to ſupport him- 
ſelf without foreign aſſiſtance, and that his own tranquillity was fully en- 
ſured by thcte violent wars and animoſities on the continent. 

Ir any inquietude remained with the Engliſh court, it was ſolely oc- 
caſioncd by the ſtate of affairs in Scotland. James, hearing of the dangerous 
fituation of his ally, Francis, generouſly levied ſome forces; and em- 
barking them on board veſſels, which he had hired for that purpoſe, 
landed them fafely in France. He even went over in perſon ; and ma- 


Ling haſle to join the camp of the French king, which then lay in Pro- 
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e:nce, and to partake of his danger, he met that prince at Lyons, who, 
having repulſed the emperor, was now returning to his capital. Recom- 
mended by ſo agreeable and ſeaſonable an inſtance of friendſlup, the xing 
of Scots paid his 'addrefles to Magdalen, daughter of the French mo- 
narch; and this prince had no other objection to the match, than what 
aroſe from the infirm ſtate of his daughter's health which ſeemed to 
threaten her with an approaching end. But James having gained the 
allections of the princeſs, and obtained her conſent, the father would 
no longer oppoſe the united deſire of his daughter and his friend. They 
were accordingly married, and ſoon after ſet fail for Scotland, where the 
young queen, as was forſcen, died in a little time after her arrival. Fran- 
cis however, was afraid, left his ally, Henry, whom he likewiſe looked 
on as his friend, and who lived with him on a more cordial footing than is 
uſual among great princes, ſhould be diſpleaſed that this cloſe confederacy 
between France and Scotland was concluded without his participation. 
He therefore diſpatched Pommeraye to London, in order to apologize 
for this meaſure ; but Henry, with his uſual openneſs and freedom, expreſ- 
ſed ſuch diſpleaſure, that he refuſed even to confer with the ambaſſador ; 
and Francis was apprehenſive of a rupture with a prince who regulated 
his meaſures more by humour and paſſion, than by the rules of political 
prudence. But the king was ſo fettered by the oppoktion, in which 
he was engaged againſt the pope and the emperor, that he purſued no 
farthcr this diſgu!t againſt Francis; and in the end every thing remained 
in tranquillity, both on the fide ef France and of Scotland, 


THe domeſtic peace of England ſeemed to he expoſed to more haz- 
ard, by the violent innovations in religion; and it may be afarmed, that, 
in this dangerous conjuncture, nothing enſured public tranquillity fo 
much as the deciſive authority acquired by the king, and his great 
aſcendant over all his ſubjects. Not only the devotion paid to the crown, 
was profound during that age: The perſonal reſpect, inſpired by Heu- 
ry, was conſiderable ; and even the terrors, with which he over-awed 
every one, were not attended with any confiderable degive of hatred. 
His frankneſs, his ſincerity, his magnificenace, his generolity, were vir- 
tues which counterbalanced, his violence, cruelty, and impstuoſity. ud 
the tmportant rank which his vigour, more than his addreſs, acquired 
lim in all foreign negociations, flattered the vanity of Euglithmen, and 
made them the more williugly endure thoſe domeſtic hardſhips to which 
they were expoſed. The king, conſcious of his advantages, was now 
proceeding to the moſt daugerous exerciſe of his authority; and after pa- 
ving the way for that meaſure by ſeveral preparatory expedicuts, he was 
at laſt determined to ſuppreſs the monaſteries, and to put himſelf in poſſ- 
fon of their ample revenues, 
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THe great iacrcaſe of monaſteries, if matters be conſidered merely in 
a political light, will appear the radical inconvenience of the catholic re- 
iigion z and every other diſadvantage, attending that communion ſeems 
to have an inſeperable connection with tcheſe religious inſtitutions. Papal 
uſurpations, the tyranny of the inquilition, the multiplicity of holidays; 
all theſe fetters on liberty and indaftry were ultimately derived from the 
authority aud inſinuation of monks, whoſe habitations, being ecitabliſhed 
every where, proved ſo many ſemiaaries of ſup<rſtition and of folly. This 
order of men wes extremely cnraged again!t Henry; and regarded the 
abolition of the papal authority in Euglaud, as the removal of the ſole 
protection which they enjoyed agaiuſt the rapacity of the crown and 
of the courtiers. They were now ſubjected to the king's viſitation 
the ſuppoſed ſacredneſs of their bulls from Rome was rejected; the pro- 
greſs of the reformation abroad, which uad every where beca attended 
with the abolition of the monallic orders, gave them reaſon to appichend, 
like conſequences in England; and though the King ſtill maintained 
the doctrine of purgatory, to which moſt of the converts owed their 
origin and ſupport, it was foreſeen, that, in the progreſs of the contelt, 
he would every day be led to depart wider from ancient in{litutions, and 
be drawn nearer the tencts of the reformers, with whom his political 
intcreſts naturally induted him to unite. - Moved by theſe conſiderations, 
the friars employed all their influence to enflame the people againit the 
king's government; and Henry, finding their ſafety irreconcilable with 
his own, was determined to ſcize the preſent opportunity, and utterly def. 
troy his declared enemies. 

Cxouw E ſecretary of ſtate, had been appointed vicar-general, or vice. 
gerent; a new office, by which the king's ſupremacy, or the abſolute, 
uncontroulable power, aſſumed over the church, was dilegated to lum, 
He employed Layton, London, Price, Gage, Petre, Bellzfis, and others, 
as commiſſioners, who carried on, every where, a rigorous enquiry with 
regard to the conduct and deportment of all the friars. During times 
of faction, eſpecially of the religious kiad, no equity is to be expected from 
adverſaries z and as it was known, that the king's intention in this viſitation 
was to find a pretence lor aboliſhing monaſteries, we may naturally 
conclude, that the reports of the commiſſioners are very little to be relied 
don. Friars were encouraged to bring in informations againſt their bre- 
ihren; the ſlighteſt evidence was credited; and even the calumuics, ſpread 
abroad by the friends of the reformation, were regarded es grounds of 
Monitrous diſorders are therefore ſaid to have been found in many 


proof. 


of the religious houſes : Whole couvents of women abandoned to lewanels; 
Signs of abortions procured, of infants murdered, of unnatural luſts between 


perſons of the ſame ſcx. It is indeed probable, that the blind ſubmiſſien 
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of the people, during thoſe ages, would render the friars and nuns more 
unguarded, and more diſſolute, than they are in any Roman Catholig 
country at preſent : But fil], the reproaches which it is ſafeſt to credit, 
are ſuch as point at vices naturally connected with the very inſtitution of 
The cruel and inveterate factions 
and quarrels, therefore, which the commiſſioners mentioned, are very cre- 
dible among men, who, being confined together within the ſame walls, 
never can forget their mutual animoſities, and who, being cut off from all 
the molt endearing connections of nature, are commonly curſed with hearts 
more ſelfiſh, and tempers more unrelenting, than fall to the ſhare of other 
men. The pious frauds, practiſed to encreale the devotion and liberality 
of the people, may be regarded as certain, in an order founded on illuſions, 
lies, and ſuperſtition. The ſupine idleneſs alſo, and its attendant, pro- 
found ignorance, with which the convents were reproached, admit of no 


convents, and with the monaſtic life, 


queſtion; and, though monks were the true preſcrvers, as well as inventors, 
of the dreaming and captious philoſophy of the ſchools, no manly or ele- 
gant knowledge could be expected among men whoſe lives, condemned to 
a tedious uniformity, and deprived of all emulation, afforded nothing ta 
raiſe the mind, or cultivate the genius, 


Sous few monaſteries, terrified with this rigorous inquilition, carried, 
on by Cromwel and his commiſſioners, ſurrendered their revenues into the 
king's hands; and the monks received {mall penſions as the reward of their 
obſequiouſneſs. Orders were given to diſmiſs ſuch nuns and friars as were 
below four and twenty, whoſe vows were, on that account, ſuppoſed not 
to be binding. The doors of the convents were opened, even to ſuch as 
were ahove that age; and every one recovered his liberty who deſired it, 
But as all theſe expedients did not fully anſwer the king's purpoſe, he 
had recourſe to his uſual in{trument of power the parliament ; and in order 
to prepare men for the innovations projected, the report of the viſitors was 
publiſhed, and a general horror was endeavoured to be excited in the nation 
againſt inſtitutions which, to their anceſtors had been the objects of the 
molt profound veneration. 

Tus king, though determined utterly to aboliſh the monaſtic | 5 
order, reſolved to proceed gradually in this great work; and th Feb. 
he gave directions to the parliament to go no further at preſent, 5 
than to ſuppreſs the leſſer monaſteries, which poſſeſſed revenues MITES 
below two hundred pounds a year *. Theſe were found to be 
the moſt corrupted, as lying leſs under the reſtraint of ſhame, and being 
expoſed to leſs ſcrutiny ® ; and it was deemed ſafell to begin with them, 
and thereby prepare the way for the greater innovations projected. By 


this act three hundred and ſeventy- ſix monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, and 
Vor. III. B 


* 27 Hen. VIII. c. 28. b Burnet, vol i. p. 193. 
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the'r revenues, amounting to thirty-two thouſand pounds a 


1536, : : : 
Suppr-flion year, were granted to the king; beſides their goods, chat- 
ot the Iefler | | 
monaſterics, tels, and plate, computed at a hundred thouſand pounds 


more ©, It does not appear, that any oppoſition was mads 

to this important law: So abſolute was Henry's authority! X court, 

called the court of augmentation of the king's revenue, was erected for the 

management of theſe funds. The people naturally concluded, from this 

circumſlance, that Heury intended to proceed in dc/poiling the church of 
her patrimony 4. 

Tur act formerly paſſed, empowering the king to name thirty-two 


commiſſioners for framing a body of canon law was renewed ; but the pro- 


ject was never carried into execution. Henry thouglit chat the preſent 
perplexity of that law cnercaſed his authority, aud kept the clergy in Kill 
greater dependance. 

FarTHER progreſs was made in completing the union of Wales with 
England: The ſeparate juriſdictions of ſeveral great lords or marchers, as 


they were called, which obſtructed the courſe. of jultice in Wales, and en- 
couraged robbery and pillaging, were aboliſhed ; and the authority of the 
king's courts was extended every where. Some juriſdictions of a like MW 


nature in England were alſo aboliſhed this ſeſſion ©. 


Tur commons, ſenſible that they had gained nothing by oppoſing the : 
king's will, when he formerly endeavoured to ſecure the profits of ward. i 
ſhips and liverics, were now contented to frame a law *, ſuch as he dictated 4 
to them. It was enacted, that the poſſeſſion of land ſhall be adjudged to 1 
be in thoſe who ha ve the uſe of it, not in thoſe to whom it is transferred 


in truſt, 


1536. AFTER all theſe laws were pailed, the King diſſolved the 2 
rain Ai. parliament; a parliament memorable, not only for the great 
and important innovations whic!: it introduced, but alſo for the long tim: I 
it had ſitten, and the frequent prorogatious which it had undergone, ; 


Henry had found it ſo obſequious to his will, that he did not cliuſe, dur- 
ing thoſe religious ferments, to hazard a new election; and he continued 
the ſame parliament above ſix years : A practice, at that time, unuſual it 
England. 

A convo- Tur convocation, which fat during this ſeſſion, was er 
erde gaged in a very important work, the deliberating on the ner 


tranſlation which was projected of the ſcriptures. The tranſlation giver 


© It iapreteaded, fre Hollingſhed, p 193, that ten thouſand monks were turncd ov! 
on the diſſ lution of the leſſer monaſteries If fo, moiſt of them muſt have been Men 
dicants: For the revenue could not have ſupported near that number. The Mendican'' 
no doubt, ſtill continued their former proſeſſion. 


© 27 Hen. VII c. 27, e 27 Hen. VII. c. 4. f 27 Henry VIII. c. 10. 
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by Tindal, though corrected by himſelf in a new edition, was ſtill com- 
plained of by the clergy, as inaccurate and unfaithful ; and it was now 
propoſed to them, that they ſhould themſclves publiſh a tranſlation, which 
would not be liable to thoſe objections. 

Tur friends of the reformation aſſerted, that nothing could be more 
abſurd than to conceal in an unknown tongue, the word of God itſelf, and 
thus to connteract the will of heaven, which, for the purpoſe of univer- 
ſal ſalvation, had publiſhed that ſalutary doctrine to all nations: That if 
this practice were not very abſurd, the artifice at leaſt was very groſs, and 
proved a co us, that the gloſſes and traditions of the clergy ſtood 
in direct op ion to the original text, dictated by Supreme Intelligence: 
That it wo » neceſſary for the people, ſo long abuſed by intereſted 
pretenſions, t witch their own eyes, and to examine whether the claims 
of the ecclciialtics were founded on that charter, which was, on all hands, 
acknowledged to be derived from heaven: And that, as a ſpirit of re- 
fearch and curioſity was happily revived, and men were now obliged to 
make a choice among the contending doctrines of different ſects, the 


- prope © materials for decition, and above all, the holy ſcriptures, ſhould be 


ſet bet »-© them; 524 the revealed will of God, which the change of lan- 
guage !:: {ome at obſcured, be again, by their means, revealed to man- 
kind, 


Tar {avourers of the ancient religion maintained on the other hand, 
that the ectence of making the people ſee with their own eyes, was a 
mere cheat, and was itſelf a very groſs artifice, by which the new preach- 
ers hoped to obtain the guidance of them, and to ſeduce them from thoſe 
paſtors, whom the laws, whom ancient eſtabliſhments, whom heaven itſelf 
had appointed for their ſpiritual direction: That the people were, by 
their ignorance, thei” apidity, their neceſſary avocations, totally unqua- 
liked to chuſe their ©+.n principles; and it was a mockery to ſet mate- 
rials before them, o! -yhich they could not poſſibly make any proper uſe :; 
That, even in the affairs of common life, and in their temporal concerns, 
which lay more within the compaſs of human reaſon, the laws had, in 
a great meaſure, deprived them of the right of private judgment, and 
had happily for their own and the public intereſt, regulated their con- 
duct and behaviour: That theological queſtions were placed far beyond 
the ſphere of vulgar comprehenſions; and eccletiaſtics themſelves though 
aſſiſted by all the advantages of education, erudition, and an aſſiduous 
ſtudy of the ſcience, could not be fully aſſured of a juſt decifion ; except by 
the promiſe made them in ſcripture, that God would be ever preſent 
with his church aud that the gates of hell ſhould not prevail againſt her : 
That the groſs errors adopted by the wiſeſt heathens proved how unfit 
meu were to grope their own way through this profound darkneſs; no; 
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would the ſcriptures, if truſted to every man's judgment, be able to re- 
medy, on the contrary, they would much augment, thoſe fatal illuſions : 
That ſacred writ itſelf was involved in ſo much obſcurity, gave rife to ſo 
many difficulties, contained ſo many appearing contradictions, that it was 
the moſt dangerous weapon that could be entruſted into the hands of the 
ignorant and giddy multitude : That the poerical ſtyle, in which great 
part of it was compoſed, at the ſame time that it occaſioned uncertainty in 
the ſenſe by its multiplied tropes and figures, was ſufficient to kindle the 
zeal of fanaticiſm, and thereby throw civil ſociety into the molt furious 
combuſtion ; That a thouſand ſe&s mult ariſe, which, would pretend, 
each of them, to derive its tenets from the ſcripture ; and would be able, 
by ſpecious arguments, or even without ſpecious arguments, to ſeduce 
filly women and ignorant mechanics into a belief of the molt monſtrous 
principles: And that if ever this diſorder, dangerous to the magiſtrate 
himſelf, received a remedy, it mult be from the tacit acquieſcence of the 
people in ſome new authority ; and it was evidently better without far- 
ther conteſt or enquiry, to adhere peaceably to ancient, and therefore the 
more ſecure eſtabliſhments. 


Tarss latter arguments, being more agreeable to eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ments would probably have prevailed in the convocation, had it not been 
for the authority of Cranmer, Latimer, and ſome other biſhops, who were 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak the king's ſenſe of the matter. A vote was paſſed for 
publiſhing a new tranſlation of the ſcriptures ; and in three years time the 
work was finiſhed, and printed at Paris. This was deemed a great point 
gained by the reformers, and a conſiderable advancement of their cauſe. 
Farther progreſs was ſoon expected, after ſuch important ſucceſſes. 


Bur while the retainers to the new religion were exulting in their 
proſperity, they met with a mortification which ſeemed to blaſt all their 
hopes. Their patroneſs Anne Boleyn, poſſeſſed no. longer the king's 

1856 favour; and ſoon after loſt her life, by the rage of that fu- 
Diſerace of rious monarch. Henry had perſevered in his love to this 
queen Anne. lady during fix years that his proſecution of the divorce 
laſted ; and the more obſtacles he met with to the gratification of his 
paſſion, the more determined zeal did he exert in purſuing his purpoſe. 
But the affection which had ſubſiſted, and till encreaſed under difficulties, 
had not long attained ſecure poſſeſſion of its object, when it languiſhed 
from ſatiety ; and the king's heart was apparently eſtranged from bis con- 
ſort. Anne's enemies ſoon perceived the fatal change; and they were 
forward to widen the breach, when they found that they incurred no dan- 
ger by interpoſing in thoſe delicate concerns. She had been delivered of 
a dead ſon; and Henry's extreme fondneſs for male iſſue being thus, for 
the preſent, diſappointed, his temper, equally violent and ſuperſtitious, 
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was diſpoſed to make the innocent mother anſwerable for the misfortune 5. 
But the chief means which Anne's enemies employed to inflame the king 
againſt her was his jealouſy. 


AxxE, though ſhe appears to have been entirely innocent, and even 
virtuous, in her conduct, had a certain gaiety, if not levity, of character, 
which threw her off her guard, aud made her leſs circumſpect than her 
ſituation required, Her education in France rendered her the more prone 
to thoſe freedoms ; and it was with difficulty ſhe conformed herſelf to that 
ſtrict ceremonial practiſed in the court of Eogland. More vain than 
haughty, ſhe was pleaſed to ſee the influence of her beauty on all around 
her, and ſhe indulged herſclf in an eaſy familiarity with perſons who were 
formerly her equals, and who might then have pretended to her friendſhip 
and good graces. Henry's dignity was offended with theſe popular man- 
ners; and though the lover had been entirely blind, the huſband poſſeſſed 
but too quick diſcernment and penetration, Ill inſtruments interpoſed, 
and put a malignant interpretation on the harmleſs liberties of the queen: 
The viſcounteſs of Rocheford, in particular, who was married to the 
queen's brother, but who lived on bad terms with her ſiſter-in-law, inſinu- 
ated the moſt cruel ſuſpicions into the king's mind ; and as ſhe was a 
woman of the moſt profligate character, ſhe paid no regard either to truth 
or humanity in thoſe calumnies which ſhe ſuggeſted: She pretended 
that her own huſband was engaged in a criminal correſpondence with his 
ſiſter; and, not content with this imputation, ſhe poiſoned every action of 
the queen's, and repreſented each inſtance of favour which ſhe conferred 
on any one as a token of affection. Henry Norris, groom of the ſtole, 
Welton and Brereton, gentlemen of the king's chamber, together with 
Mark Smeton, groom of the chamber, were obſerved to poſſeſs much of 
the queen's friendſhip ; and they ſerved her with a zeal and attachment, 
which, though chiefly derived from gratitude, might not improbably be 
ſeaſoned with ſome mixture of tenderneſs for ſo amiable a princeſs. The 
king's jealouſy laid hold of the ſlighteſt circumſtance ; and finding no 
particular object on which it could faſten, it vented itfelf equally on every 
one that came within the verge of its fury, 


Hay Henry's jealouſy been derived from love, though it might on a 
ſudden have proceeded to the moit violent extremities, it would have 
been ſubject to many remorſes and contrarieties ; and might at laſt have 
ſerved ouly to augment that affection on which it was founded. But it 
was a more ſtern jealouſy, foſtered entirely by pride: His love was trans- 
ferred to another object. Jane, daughter of Sir John Scymour, and 
maid of honour to the queen, a young lady of fingular beauty and merit, bad 

Fwy | 
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obtained an entire aſcendant over him; and he was determined to ſaeri- 
fice every thing to the gratification of this new appetite, Unlike to moſt 
monarchs, who judge lightly of tlie crime of gallantry, and who deem 
the young damſels of their court rather honourcd than diſgraced by their 
paſſion, he ſeldom thought of any other attachment than that of marriage; 
and in order to attain this end, he underwent more difficulties, and com- 
mitted greater crimes, than thoſe which he ſought to avoid, by forming 
that legal connexion. And having thus entertained the deſign of railing 
his new miltreſs to his bed and throne, he more willingly h:arkened to 
every ſuggeſtion which threw any imputation of guilt on the unfortunate 
Anne Boleyn. | 

1536. Tut king's jealouſy firlt appeared openly in a tilting at 
It May. Greenwich, where the queen happencd to drop ber handker- 
chief; an incident probably caſual, but interpreted by him as an inſtance 
of gallantry to ſome of her paramours h. He immediately retired from 
the place; ſent orders to confine her to her chamber; arreſted Norris, 
Brereton, Welton, and Smeton, together with her brother Rocheford; 
and threw them into priſon, The queen, aſtoniſhed at theſe inſtances of 
his fury, thought that he meant only to try her; but finding him in 
earneſt, ſhe reflected on his obſtinate unrelenting ſpirit, and ſhe prepared 
herſelf for that melancholy doom which was awaiting her. Next day ſhe 
was ſent to the Tower; and on her way thither ſhe was informed of her 
ſuppoſed offences, of which ſhe had hicherto been ignorant : She made 
earueſt proteſtations of her innocence ;z and when ſhe entered the priſon, 
ſhe fell on her knees, and prayed God ſo to help her, as ſhe was not guilty 
of the crime imputed to her. Her ſurpriſe and confuſion threw her into 
hyſterical diſorders ; and, in that fituation, ſhe thought that the belt proof 
of her innocence was to make an entire confeſſion, and ſhe revealed ſome 
indiſcretions and levities, which her ſimplicity had equally betrayed her 
to commit and avow. She owned that ſhe had once rallicd Norris on his 
delaying his marriage, and had told him, that he probably expected her 
when ſhe ſhould be a widow : She had reproved Weſton, ſhe ſaid, for his 
affection to a kinſwoman of hers, and his indifference towards his wife : 
But he told her, that ſhe had miſtaken the object of his aſſection, for it 
was herſelt : Upon which ſhe defied him i, She affirmed, that Smeton, 
had never been in her chamber but twice, when he played on the harpfi- 
cord: But ſne acknowledged that he had once had the boldneſs to tell 
her that a look ſufficed him. The king inſtead of being ſatisſied with 
the candour and ſincerity of her confeſſion, regarded theſe indiſcretions 
only as preludes to greater and more criminal intimacics. 


Or all thoſe multitudes whom the beneficence of the queen's temper 


b Burnet, vol. i, p. 198, i Strype, vol. i. p. 281. 
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had obliged, during her proſperous fortune, no one durſt interpoſe between 
her and the king's fury; and the perſun whoſe advancement every br ath 
had favoured, and every countenance had ſmiled upon, was now lett neg- 
lected and abandoned, Even her uncle, the duke of Norfolk, preferring 
the connexions of party to the ties of blood, was become her molt danger- 
ous enemy; and all the retainers to the catholic religion hoped that her 
death would terminate the king's quarrel] with Rome, and leave him again 
to his natural and carly bent, which had inclined him to maintain the moſt 
intimate union with the apoſtolic ſee. Cranmer alone, of all the queen's 
adherents, {till retained his friendſhip for her; and, as far as the king's 
impetuoſity permitted him, he endeavoured to moderate the violent pre- 
judices entertained againſt her. 


us queen herſelf wrote Henry a letter from the Tower, full of the 
molt tender expoſtulat ions, and of the warmett proteſtations of innocence &. 
This letter had no influence on the unreleating mind of Henry, who was 
determined to pave the way for bis new marriage by the death of Anne 
Poleyn. Norris, Welton, Brereton, and Smeton, were tried; but no le- 
gal evidence was produced againſt them. The chief proof of their guilt 
conſiſted in a hearſay from one lady Wingheld, who was dead. Smeton 
was prevailed on, by the vain hopes of life, to confeſs a criminal correſ- 
pondence with the queen ; but cven her enemies expected little advan- 
tage from this confeſſion; for they never dared to confront him with her; 
and he was immediately executed as were alſo Brereton and Weſton. 
Norris had been much in the king's favour ; and an offer of life was made 
him, if he would confeſs his crime, and accufe the queen : But he gene- 
rouſly rejected the propoſal ; and ſaid, that in his conſcience he believed 
her entirely guiltleſs : But, for his part, he could accuſe her of nothing, 
and he would rather die a thouſand deaths than calumniate an innocent 
perſon. 


The queen and her brother were tried by a jury of peers, 1535 
conſiſting of the duke of Suffolk, the marquis of Exeter, the Her tral; 
carl of Arundel, and twenty-three more : Their uncle, the duke of Norfolk, 
preſided as high ſteward. Upon what proof or pretence the crime of inceſt 
was imputed to them, is unknown : The chief evidence, it is ſaid, amounted 
to no more, than that Rocheford had been ſeen to lean on her bed before ſome 
company, Part of the charge againſt her was, that the had aliirmed to 
her minions, that the king never had her heart; and had faid to each of 
them apart, that ſhe loved him better than any perfon whatſoever ; Which 
was to the ſlander of the iſſue begutten between the Ling and ber. By this 
ſtrained interpretation, her guilt was brought under the Ratute of the 25th 
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of this reign ; in which it was declared criminal to throw any flander upon 
the king, queen, or their iſſue, Such palpable abſurdities were at that 
time admitted; and they were regarded by the peers of England as a 
ſufficient reafon for ſacrificing an innocent queen to the cruelty of ther 
tyrant, Though unaſſiſted by counſel, ſhe defended herſelf with preſence 
of mind; and the ſpectators could not forbear pronouncing her entirely 
innocent. Judgment, however, was given by the court, both againſt the 
queen and lord Rocheford; and her verdict contained, that ſhe ſhould be 
burned or beheaded at the king's pleaſure, When this dreadful tfentence 
was pronounced, ſhe was not terrifed, but, lifting up her hands to heaven, 
ſaid, „O, Father! O, Creator! thou who art the way, the truth, and 
« the life, thou knoweſt that I have not deſerved this fate.“ And then 
turning to the judges, made the molt pathetic declarations of her inno- 
ecnce. 

Hexxy, not fatished with this cruel vengeance, was reſolved entirely 
to annul his marriage with Anne. Boleyn, and to declare her iſſue illegiti- 
mate: He recalled to his memory, that, a little after her appearance in 
the Engliſh court, ſome attachment had been acknowledged between her 
and the carl of Northumberland, then lord Piercy ; and he now queſtioned 
the nobleman with regard to theſe engagements. Northumberland took 
an oath before the two arclibiſhops, that no contract or promiſe of mar- 
riage had cver paſſed between them: He received the ſacrament upon it, 
before the duke oft Norfolk and others of the privy council; and this ſo- 
lemn act he accompanied with the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of veracity *, 
The queen, however, was ſhaken by menaces of executing the ſentence 
againſt her in its greateſt rigour, and was prevailed on to confeſs in court 
ſome lawful impediments to her marriage with the king". The afflicted 
primate, who ſat as judge, thought himſelf obliged by this confeſſion to 
pronounce the marriage null and invalid. Henry, in the tranſports of his 
fury, did not perceive that his proccedings were totally inconfiftent, and 
that, if her marriage were, from the beginning, invalid, ſhe could net 


poſſibly be guilty of adultery, 


1536. Tux queen now prepared for ſuffering the death to which 
and exccu- fhe was ſentenced. She ſent her laſt meſſage to the king, and 


tion. Mw” 5 1 
acknowledged the obligations which ſhe owed him, in thus 


uniformly continuing his endeavours for her advancement : From a private 
geptlewoman, ſhe ſaid, he firſt made her a marchioneſs, then a queen, and 
now, fince he could raiſe her no higher in this world he was ſending her 
to be a faint in heaven. She then renewed the proteſtations of her inno- 
cence, and recommended her daughter to his care, Before the licutenaut 
of the Tower, and all who approached her, ſhe made the like declara- 


* Herbert \p 384. ® Heylin, p. 94. 
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tions; and continued to behave herſelf with her uſual ſerenity, and even 
with chearfulneſs. The cxecutioner,“ ſhe ſaid to the lieutenant, “ is, 1 
„hear, very expert; and my neck is very fender : ?* Upon which ſhe 
gra ped it in her hand, and ſmiled. When brought, however, to the 


ſcaffold, the ſoſtened her tone a little with regard to her pro- 1 . 
902 


entirely teſtations of innocence, She probably reflected, that the ob- 19h May. 
inſt the ſtinacy of queen Catherine and her oppoſitian to the king's 


ould be 


entence 


will, had much alienated him from the lady Mary: Her own maternal 
concern, therefore, for Elizabeth, prevailed in theſe laſt moments over 
that indignation which the unjuſt ſentence, by which ſhe ſuffered, natu- 
rally excited in her. She faid, that ſhe was come to die, as ſhe was ſen- 
tenced, by the law: She would accuſe none, nor ſay any thing of the 
ground upon which ſhe was judged. She prayed heartily for the king ; 
called him a moſt merciful and gentle prince ; and acknowledged, that 
he had always been to her a good and gracious ſovereign ; and if any one 
ſhould think proper to canvaſs ker cauſe, ſhe defired him to judge the 
belt ®. She was beheaded by the executioner of Calais, who was fent 
for as more expert than any in England. Her body was negligently 
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cllioned thrown into a common chc!t of elm-tree, made to hold arrows; and was 
nd took, buried in the tower. 
of mar- Tat innocence of this unfortunate queen cannot reaſonably be called iu 


upon it, 
this ſo- 
acity m. 


queſtion, Henry himſelf, in che violence of his rage, knew not whom 
to accuſe as her lover; d though he imputed guilt to her brother, and 
four perſons more, he was able 5 bring proof againſt none of them. 
The whole tenour of her conduct orbids us to afcribe to her an abandon- 
ed character, ſuch as is implicd in the king's accuſation ; Had ſhe been 
{o loſt to all prudence and ſenſe of ſhame, ſhe mult have expoſed herſelf 
to detection, and afforded her enemies ſome evidence againſt her. But 
the King made the moſt effectual apology for her by marrying Jane Sey- 
mour the very day after her execution”. His impatience to gratify this 
new paſſion cauſed him to forget all regard to decency ; and his cru- 
el heart was not ſoftened a moment by the bloody cataſtrophe of a per- 
{on, who had ſo long been the object of his moſt tender affections. 
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* Tur lady Mary thought the death of her ſtep- mother a proper oppor- 
in thus 


tunity for reconciling herſelf to the king, who, beſides other cauſes of dif. 
guſt, had been offended with her, on account of the part which ſhe had 
taken in her mother's quarrel. Her advances were not at firſt received; 
and Henry exacted from her ſome farther proofs of ſubmiſſion and obe- 
dience : He required this young princeſs, then about twenty years of 
ge, to adopt his theological tenets; to acknowledge his ſupremacy ; 
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en, and 
ling her 
er inno- 
zutenaut 
declaras 
® Burner, vol. J. p. 205. lkidem, p. 297. 
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to renounce the Pope; and to own her mother's n arria;ce to De unlaw ful 
and incc{luous, Theſe points We re of hard digeition W ith tlic princeſs 5 hut, 
after ſome delays, and even retuſals, the was at laſt prevailed on to write a 
I:tter to ber father %, containing her aſlent to the article: required of her: 


1 8 9 N * . % * "_ 1 
Upon which ite was received into favour, But notwithllanding the return of 


the king's a Fi Ction to tic iſſue (3; [113 lirit n arid; Cy he diveilcd 101 Mi N 


ſclſf of kindneſs towards the lady Elizabeth; and the new queen, who 
was bleſt with a fugular fweetnels of ditpoſition, diſcovered ftrong proofs 
ol attachment towards her. 


111 0 2 2 . 1 2 , 
Tut trial and conviction of queen Anne, and the ſul fc 


1739. 3 1 . . 
den June, quent events, unge neceſlar: 10! the King to jummo! 

warla- aac 21 1 . 1 7 . 8 do 4 a. 4 
A paris new parlament; and ny here, in nis pech, made a merit 
won 


to his people, that, notwithſtanding the misfortunes atten 


ding his two former marriages, he had been induced, for their good, to 
venture on a third. The fpraker received this profeſiion with ſuitable 
gratitude ; and he took thence occation to praile the king for his won- 
derful gifts of grace and nature: He compared him, for ju tice aud pru- 
dence, to Solomon; for: ſtrength and fortitude to Sampſon 3 and for 
beauty and comelincl> to Abſalom. The king very hunibly replied, by 
the mouth of the chancellor, that he diſavowed theſe praiſes 3 ſince, if 
he were really poſſeſſed of ſuch endowments, they were the gift of Al- 
mighty God only. Henry found that the parliament was, no leſs ſubmiſ- 
ſive in deeds than complaiſant in their expreſſions, and that they would 
go the ſame lengths as the former in gratifying even his moſt lawleſs 
paſſions. His divorce from Anne Boleyn wes ratified ® 3 that queen, 
and all her accomplices, were attainted ; the ifſue of both his former 
marriages were declared illegitimate, and it was even made treaſon to 
aſſert the legitimacy of ather of them; to throw any flander upon the 
preſent king, queen, or their iſſue, was ſubjected to the ſame penalty; 
the crown was {cttled on the King's iſſue by Jane Seymour, or any ſuble— 
quent wife ; and in caſe he ſhould die without children, he was tmpowered, 
by his will or letters patent, to diſpoſe of the crown : An enormous authen— 
ty, «ſpecially when entruited to a prince lo violent and capricious in his 
humour. Whoever, being required, refuled to auſwer upon oath to any 
article of this act of ſettlement, was declared to be guilty of treaſon ; 
and by this clauſe a ſpecies of political mquifition was eſtabliſhed in the 
kingdom, as well as the accuſations of treaſon multiplied to an unreaſonable 


degree. The king was ally empowered to conſer on any one by hs will 


q Burnct, vol. i. p 207. Strype, vol. i. p. 285. 

The par liament, in annulling the birg's marriage with Anne Br eyn, gives this 283 
reaſon, For that his highncts had chœcn to wite tue excellent ard virtuous lady Jane, 
who forher co venicnt years, excc;lcnt beauty, and purevels of ech and U od, 
* would bc apt, Cod willing, to conceive iſcuc by his highneis.“ 
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or letters patent, any caſtles, honours, libertics, or franchiſes; words 
which might have been extended to the diſmembering of the kingdom, 
by the erection of principalities and independent juriſdictions. It was 
alſo, by another act, made treaſon to marry, without the King's conſent, 
any princeſs related in the firſt degree to the crown. This act was occa- 
ſioned by the diſcovery of a deſign, formed by Thomas Howard, brother 
of the Cuke of Norfolk, to eſpouſe the lady Margaret Douglas, niece to 
the king, by his filter the queen of Scots and the earl of Angus. How- 
ard, as well as the young lady, was committed to the tower. She recov- 
ered ber liberty ſoon after ; but he died in confinement. An act of at- 
tainder paſſed againſt him this ſeſſion of parliament. 


ANOTHER acceſſion was likewiſe gained to the authority of the crown : 
The king, or any of his ſucceſſors, was empowered to repeal or annul, by 
letters patent, whatever act of parliament had been palled before he was 
four and twenty years ef age. Whoever maintained the authority of the 
bilhop of Rome, by word or writ, or endeavoured in any manner to reſtore 
it in England, was ſubjected to the penalty of a premunire; that is, bis 
goods were forfcited, and he was put out of the protection of law. And 
any perſon who poſſeſſed any office, ecclehiallical or civil, or received 
auy grant or charter, from the crown, and yet refuſed to renounce the 
pope by oath, was declared to be guilty of treaſon, The renuuciation 
preſcibed runs in the ſtyle of Sa help me God, all ſaints, and the holy evange- 
%. The pope, hearing of Anne Boleyn's diſgrace and death, had ho- 
ped that the door was opened to a reconciliation, and had been making 
ſome advances to Henry: But this was the reception he met with. Hen- 
ry was now become indifferent with regard to papal cenſures ; and finding a 
great eucreaſe of authority, as well as of revenue, to accrue from his quarrel 
with Rome, he was determined to perſevere in his preſent meaſures. This 
parliament alſo, even more than any foregoing, convinced him how much 
he commanded the reſpect of his ſubjects, and what confidence he might 
repoſe in them. Though the elections had been made on a ſudden, with- 
out any preparation or intrigue, the members diſcovercd an unlimited at- 
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tachment to his perſon and government *, 


Tut extreme complaiſance of the convocation, which fat at 

the ſame time with the parliament, encouraged him in his 1536. 
: G | : A cou 

reſolution of breaking entirely with the court of Rome. tion. 
There was ſecretly a great diviſion of ſentiments in the minds 
of this aſſembly ; and as the veal of the reformers had been augmented 
by ſome late ſucceſſes, the reſentment of the catholics was no leſs excited 
by their fears and loſſes: But the authority of the king kept every one 


ſubmiſſive and filent ; and the new. aſſumed prerogative, the ſupremacy, 


53 22 Hen, VIII. c. 10, © Burnet, vol. i. p 212, 
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with whoſe limits no one was fully acquainted, reſtrained even the moſt 
furious movements of theological rancour. Cromwell preſided as vicar. 
reneral; and though the catholic party expected, that on the fall of 
queen Anne, his authority would receive a great ſhock, they were ſurpri- 
zed to find him {till maintain the lame credit as before, With the vicar. 
general concurred Cranmer the primate, Latimer biſhop of Worceller, 
Shaxton of Saliſbury, Hilſcy of Rocheſter, Fox of Hereford, Barlow of 
St. David's. The oppoſite faction was headed by Lee archbiſhop of 
York, Stokefley biſhop of London, Tonital of Durham, Gardiner of Win. 


cheſter, Longland of Lincoln, Sherborne of Chicheiter, Nix of Nor. g 
wich, and Kite of Carliſſe. The former party, by their oppoſition to 
the pope, ſeconded the king's ambition and love of power; The latter G 


party, by maintaining the ancient theological tenets, were more confors 
mable to his ſpeculative principles: And both of them had alternately 
the advantage of gaining on his humour, by which he was more governed 
than by cither of theſe motives, 


Tu church in general was averſe to the reformation ; and the lower 
2 ; | 
houſe of convocation framed a lift of opinions, in the whole ſixty-ſeven, 


which they pronounced erroneous, and which was a collection of prin» 
ciples, ſome held by the ancient Lollards, others by the modern praotef- 
tants, or Goſpcllers, as they were ſometimes called. Theſe opinions they 
Tent to the upper houſe to be cenſurcd ; but in the preamble of their 
repreſentation, they diſcovered the ſervile ſpirit by which they were 
governed. They ſaid, “ that they intended not to do or ſpeak any 
« thing which migut be unpleaſant to the king, whom they acknowled- 


« ped their ſupreme head, and whoſe commands they were reſolved to 


&« obey ; renouncing the pope's uſurped authority, with all his laws and 
4c inventions, now extinguiſhed and aboliſhed ; and addicting themſelves 
to Almighty God and his laws, and unto the king and the laws made 
« within this kingdom .“ 


CY 


Tus convocation came at laſt, after ſome debate, to decide articles of 
faith; and their tencts were of as motley a kind as the aſſembly itſelf, 
or 1ather as the king's ſyſtem of theology, by which they were reſolved 
entirely to ſquare their principles. They determined the ſtandard of 
faith to conſiſt in the Scriptures and the three creeds, the Apoſtolic, Ni- 
cene, and Athanaſian; and this article was a ſignal victory to the refor- 
mers: Auricular confeſſion and penance were admitted, a doctrine agree- 
able to the catholics: No mention was made of marriage, extreme uncti- 
on, confirmation, or holy orders, as ſacraments ; and in this omiſſion the 
influence of the proteſtants appeared: The real preſence was aſſerted, cor- 


U Callier, vol. ii. p. 119. 
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WW formably to the ancient doctrine : The terms of acceptance were eſta— 
the mol. BW bpumed to be the merits of Chriſt, and the mercy and good pleaſure, of 
| as vicar- God, ſuitable to the new principles. 
he fall of So far the two ſets ſeem to have made a fair partition, by alternately 
ere ſurpri- ſharing the ſeveral clauſes. In framing the ſubſequent articles, each of 
the vicar. WWF them ſeems to have thrown in its ingredient. The catholics prevailed 
Vorceller, W in aſſcrting, that the uſe of images was warranted by Scripture ; the pro- 
Barlow of WW teſtants, in warning the people againſt idolatry, and the abuſe of theſe 
ibilhop cf WW \cnlible repreſentations. The ancient faith was adopted in maintaining 
er of Win. WF clic cxpedience of praying to faints; the late innovations in rejecting the 
; of Nor. 4 peculiar patronage of ſaints to any trade, profeſſion, or courſe of ac- 
poſition to tion. The former rites of worſhip, the uſe of holy water, and the cer- 
The latter G emonies practiſed on Afſh-wedneſday, Palm-ſunday, Good-friday, and 
Tre confor- Y other feſtivals, were till maintained; but the new refinements, which 
alternately , made light of theſe inſtitutions, were alſo adopted, by the convocation's 
governed denying that they had any immediate power of remitting ſin, and by 
its aſſerting that their ſole merit conſiſted in promoting pious and devout 
the lower WT diſpoſitions in the mind. 
ixty-ſcven, 1 Bur the article, with regard to purgatory, contains the molt curious 
1 of prin : jargon, ambiguity, and heſitation, ariſing from the mixture of oppoſite 
rn proteſ. WY tenets. It was to this purpoſe ; “ Since, according to due order of cha- 
nions they « rity, and the book of Maccabees, and divers ancient authors, it is a very 
le of their « good and charitable deed to pray for ſouls departed ; and ſince ſuch 
they were a practice has been maintained in the church from the beginning; all 
{peak any biſhops and teachers ſhould inſtruct the people not to be grieved for 
\cknowled- the continuance of the ſame. But fince the place where departed ſouls 
re ſolved to are retained, before they reach Paradiſe, as well as the nature of their 
is laws and “ pains, is left uncertain by Scriptures; all ſuch queſtions are to be 
themſelves « ſubmitted to God, to whoſe mercy it is meet and convenient to com- 
Laws wlll % mend the deceaſed, truſting that he accepteth our prayers for 
c them *.“ 


e Tusss articles, when framed by the convocation, and corrected by the 
ably itſelf, Ling, were ſubſcribed by every member of that aſſembly ; while, perhaps, 
_ neither there, nor throughout the whole kingdom, could one man be found, 
9 except Henry himſelf, who had adopted precifely theſe very doctrines 
ſtolic, Ni and opinions. For, though there be not any contradiction in the tenets 
abovementioned, it had happened in England, as in all countries where fac- 
tious diviſions have place; a certain creed was embraced by each party; 
few neuters were to be found; and theſe conſiſted only of ſpeculative or 
whimſical people, of whom two perſons could ſcarcely be brought to an 
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agreement in the ſame dogmas. The proteſtants, all of them, carried Bu 
their oppoſition to Rome farther than thoſe articles : None of the cath. 77 the fe 
lies went fo far: And the king, by being able to retain the nation in ſuck 4 perſon 
a delicate medium, diſplayed the utmoſt power of an imperious deſpotiſm, WW «ci; 
of which any hiſtory furniſhes an example. To change the religion ofa VI auſt ar 
country, even when ſeconded by a party, is one of the moſt perilous enter. WW ci 
prizes which any ſovereign can attempt, and often proves the moit de. Hane 
ſtructire to royal authority. But Henry was able to ſet the political ma. -:,.- 5 
chine in that furious movement, and yet regulate and even ſtop its career: 4 zneumd 
Ile could ſay to it, Thus far ſhalt thou go and no farther: And he made 1 enue ſe 
every vote of his parliament and convocation ſubſervient, not only to hi E | par ich. 
intereſts and paſſions, but even to his greateſt caprices; nay, to his mot errituc 
refined and moſt ſcholaſtic ſubtilties. x barbou 

Tat concurrence of theſe two national aſſemblies ſerved, no doubt, to 3y Tas 
encreaſe the king's power over the people, and raiſed him to an authorit; 1 net 
more abſolute, than any prince, in a fimple monarchy, even by means of $ che nan 
military force, is ever able to attain, But there are certain hounds, be. 4 to abovi 
yond which the moſt flaviſh ſubmiſſion cannot be extended. All the late . they 6 
innovations, particularly the diſſolution of the ſmaller monaſteries, and Salut u 
the imminent danger to which all the reſt were expoſed *, had bred dif == hcy ac 


content among the people, and had diſpoſed them to revolt. The expell:d 10 but the) 


monks, wandering about the country, excited both the piety and corpaſli- 
on of men; and as the ancient religion took hold of the populace by power: ? 
ful motives, ſuited to vulgar capacity, it was able, now that it was brought : 

into apparent hazard, to raiſe the ſtrongeſt zeal in its fa. 
„ vour 7. Diſcontents had even reached ſome of the nobility, 'q 
among the and gentry, whoſe anceſtors had founded the monaſterics, 
Pu and who placed a vanity in thoſe inftitutions, as well as reape! 


ſome benefit from them, by the proviſions which they afforded them for 
their younger children. "The more ſuperſtitious were intereſted for the ? take par! 
ſouls of their forefathers, which, they believed, muſt now le, during with Suf 
many ages, in the torments of purgatory, for want of maſſes to relieve Bl "cply wa 
them. It ſeemed unjuſt to aboliſh pious inſtitutions for the faults, rea 


or pretended, of individuals. Even the moſt moderate and reaſonable 


perſons 
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deemed it ſomewhat iniquitous, that men, who had been invited into a 27aint tl 
courſe of life by all the laws, human and divine, which prevailed m their that wit! 
country, ſhould be turned out of their poſſeſſions, and fo little care be taken condeſcer 
of their ſuture ſubſiſtence. And when it was obſerved, that the rapacity their obe 
and bribery of the commiſſioners and others, employed in viliting the eſte : I 
monaſteries, intercepted much of the profits reſulting from theſe cou- tell into t 


fiſcations, it tended much to enercaſe the general diſcontent ** 15 


& See vote C? at the end of e volume, ] Strype, vol. i. © Burnet, vol. i, p. 2 
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30 
Bur the people did not break into open ſedition, till the complaints of 
As Cromwell's 


perſon was little acceptable to the eeccleſiaſties; the authority which he 
8 


ihe ſecular clergy concurred with thoſe of the regular. 


:crcifed being ſo new, fo abſolute, fo unlimited, inſpired them with diſ- 
oult and terror. He publiſhed, in the king's name, without the conſent 
3 % | hue 9 , dad. oof 
cither of parhament or convocation, an ordonance, by which he retrenched 
many of the ancient ho:ylays ; prohibited ſeveral ſuperſtitions, gainful to 
the clergy, ſuch as ꝓilgrimages, images, reliques, and even ordered the 


* 


m — I” wa 4 * 0 . - — ' * _ 
incumbeats in the purithes to ſet apart a coniiderabic portion of their rev 


. 1 1 FF 3. ONO: = i R 
enue for repairs, aid for the [upport of exhibitioners and the poor of their 


parith. The ſccular preetts, finding themſclves thus reduced to a grievous 
erritude, witiiled into the people thoſe diſcontents, wich they nad long 


Yourcd in their own boſoms. 
Tux ſirſt ri ig was in Lincoluſnire. It was headed by 
771101 of Barli. 

* 


che name of captain Cobler. 


Dr. Mackrel, 
„ who was ditzmſed like a mean mechanic, and who bore 


This tumultuary army amounted 

1536. 
; . Wo Inturicce 
they ſhowed little diſpolition of proceeding to extremities a- tion. 


to above 20,000 men © ; but, notwith!landiny their number, 
gainit the king, and fecmed ill overawed by his authority. 
They acknowledged him to be ſupreme head of the church of England; 
but they complained of tupprefling the monaiteries, of evil counſellors, of 
perſons meaniy born raiſed to dignity, of the danger to which the jewels 

And they prayed 


calm concerning the redreſs of 


and plate oi their paruchia; churches were expoſed : 
the king to conſult the nobility of tic 
theſe grievances d. Henry was little diſpoſed to entertain apprehenfions 


He ſent 


forces againſt the icbels under the command of the duke of Suffolk; and 


of danger, eſpecially from a low multitude, whom he deſpiſed. 
he returned them a very ſharp anſwer to their petition. There 
were ſome gentry, whom the nopulzce had conitraine4 to 6th Octob, 
pondeuge 


They informed him, that refentment againſt the king's 


take part with them, and who kept a ſecret corn 
with Suffolk. 
reply was the chief cauſe which retiined the malcontents in arms, and 
Henry had 


lened @ great force at London, with which he was preparing to march 


that a milder anſwer would probably ſuppreſs the rebellion, 
2zainft the rebels; and being to well ſupported by power, he thought 
that without loſing his diguicy, he might now ſhow them ſome greater 
condefcenfion. He fent a new proclamation, requiring them to return to 
This expedient had its 
eſtect : The populace was difperſed : Mackrel and ſome of their leaders 
tell into the King's hands, and were executed: The greater part of the 


thei obedience, with ſecret aſſurances of pardon, 


* Bucnct, vol. i. p. 227. Herbert, v Herbert, p. 410. 
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agreement in the ſame dogmas. The proteſtants, all of them, carried 
their oppoſition to Rome farther than thoſe articles : None of the catho- 
lics went ſo far: And the king, by being able to retain the nation in ſuch 
a delicate medium, diſplayed the utmoſt power of an imperious deſpotiſm, 
of which any hiſtory furniſhes an example. To change the religion of a 
country, even when ſeconded by a party, is one of the moſt perilous enter. 
prizes which any ſovereign can attempt, and often proves the molt de- 
ſtructive to royal authority. But Henry was able to ſet the political ma- 
chine in that furious movement, and yet regulate and even ſtop its career: 
He could ſay to it, Thus far ſhalt thou go and no farther: And he made 
every vote of his parliament and convocation ſubſervient, not only to his 
intereſts and paſſions, but even to his greateſt caprices ; nay, to his moſt 
refined and moſt ſcholaſtic ſubtilties. 

Tat concurrence of theſe two national aſſemblies ſerved, no doubt, to 
encreaſe the king's power over the people, and raiſed him to an authority 
more abſolute, than any prince, in a fimple monarchy, even by means of 
military force, is ever able to attain, But there are certain hounds, be- 
yond which the moſt laviſh ſubmiſſion cannot be extended. All the late 
innovations, particularly the diffolution of the ſmaller monaſteries, and 
the imminent danger to which all the reſt were expoſed *, had bred dif. 
content among the people, and had diſpoſed them to revolt. The expelled 
monks, wandering about the country, excited both the piety and compaſli- 
on of men; and as the ancient religion took hold of the populace by power- 
ful motives, ſuited to vulgar capacity, it was able, now that it was brought 

into apparent hazard, to raiſe the ſtrongeſt zeal in its fa- 


"0... vour 7. Diſcontents had even reached ſome of the nobility, 
— the and gentry, whoſe anceſtors had founded the monaſteries, 
Oe and who placed a vanity in thoſe inſtitutions, as well as reaped 


ſome benefit from them, by the proviſions which they afforded them for 
their younger children. The more ſuperſtitious were intereſted for the 
ſouls of their forefathers, which, they believed, muſt now lie, during 
many ages, in the torments of purgatory, for want of maſſes to relieve 
them. It ſeemed unjuſt to aboliſh pious inſtitutions for the faults, real 
or pretended, of individuals. Even the moſt moderate and reaſonable 
deemed it ſomewhat iniquitous, that men, who had been invited into a 


courſe of life by all the laws, human and divine, which prevailed in their 


country, ſhould be turned out of their poſſeſſions, and ſo little care be taken 
of their future ſubſiſtence. And when it was obſerved, that the rapacity 
and bribery of the commiſſioners and others, employed in viſiting the 
monaſteries, intercepted much of the profits reſulting from theſe con- 
fiſcations, it tended much to enereaſe the general diſcontent ** - 


See note C] at the end of e volume, ? Strype, vol, i. 2 Burnet, vol. i. p. 2 
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Bur the people did not break into open ſedition, till the complaints of 
the ſecular clergy concurred with thoſe of the regular. As Cromwell's 
perſon was little acceptable to the eccleſiaftics ; the authority which he 
exerciſed being ſo new, ſo abſolute, ſo unlimited, inſpired them with diſ- 
guſt and terror. He publiſhed, in the king's name, without the conſent 
either of parliament or convocation, an ordonance, by which he retrenched 
many of the ancient holydays; prohibited ſeveral ſuperſtitions, gainful to 
the clergy, ſuch as pilgrimages, images, reliques, and even ordered the 
incumbents in the pariſhes to ſet apart a conhderable portion of their rev. 
enue for repairs, and for the ſupport of exhibitioners and the poor of their 
pariſh, The ſecular prieſts, finding themſclves thus reduced to a grievous 
ſervitude, inſtilled into the people thoſe diſcontents, which they had long 
harboured in their own boſoms. 

Tus firſt riſing was in Lincoluſtire. It was headed by Nr. Mackrel, 
prior of Barlings, who was diſguiſed like a mean mechanic, and who bore 
the name of captain Cobler. This tumultuary army amounted 
to above 20,000 men“; but, notwithſtanding their number, — 
they ſhowed little diſpoſition of proceeding to extremities a- tion. 
gainſt the king, and ſeemed ſlill overawed by his authority. 

They acknowledged him to be ſupreme head of the church of England; 
but they complained of ſuppreſſing the monaſteries, of evil counſellors, of 
perſons meanly born raiſed to dignity, of the danger to which the jewels 
and plate of their parochial churches were expoſed : And they prayed 
the king to conſult the nobility of the realm concerning the redreſs of 
theſe grievances d. Henry was little diſpoſed to entertain apprehenſions 
of danger, eſpecially from a low multitude, whom he deſpiſed. He ſent 
forces againſt the rebels under the command of the duke of Suffolk; and 
he returned them a very ſharp anſwer to their petition, There 

were ſome gentry, whom the populace had conſtrained to 6th O ob. 
take part with them, and who kept a ſecret correſpondence 

with Suffolk. They informed him, that reſentment againſt the king's 
reply was the chief cauſe which retained the malcontents- in arms, and 
that a milder anſwer would probably ſappreſs the rebellion. Henry had 
levied a great force at London, with which he was preparing to march 
againſt the rebels ; and being ſo well ſupported by power, he thought 
that without loſing his digaity, he might now ſhow them ſome greater 
conde ſcenſion. He ſent a new proclamation, requiring them to return to 
their obedience, with ſecret aſſurances of pardon. This expedient had its 
effect: The populace was diſperſed : Mackrel and ſome of their leaders 
fell into the king's hands, and were executed : The greater part of the 


* Burnet, vol. i. p. 227. Herbert. > Herbert, p. 410. 
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multitude retired peaceably to their uſual occupations : A few of the more 
obſtinate fled to the north, where they joined the inſurrection that was 
raiſed in thoſe parts. 

Tas northern rebels, as they were more numerous, were alſo, on other 
accounts, more formidable than thoſe of Lincolnſhire ; becauſe the people 
were there more accuſtomed to arms, and becauſe of their vicinity to the 
Scots, who might make advantage of theſe diſorders. One Aſke, a gentle. 
man, had taken the command of them, and he poſſeſſed the art of govern- 
ing the populace. Their enterprize they called the Pilgrimage of Grace : 
Some prieſts marched before in the habits of their order, carrying croſſes in 
their hands : [n their banners was woven a crucifix, with the repreſentation 
of a chalice, and of the five wounds of Chriſt © : They wore on their ſleeve 
an emblem of the five wounds, with the name of Jeſus wrought in the 
middle: They all took an oath, that they had entered into the pilgrimage 
of grace from no other motive, than their love to God, their care of the 
King's perſon and iſſue, their deſire of purifying the nobility, of driving 
baſe-born perſons from about the King, of reſtoring the church, and of 
ſuppreſſing hereſy. Allured by theſe fair pretences, about 40,000 men 
from the counties of York, Durham, Lancaſter, and thoſe northern provin- 
ces flocked to their ſtandard ; and their zeal, no leſs then their numbers, 
inſpired the court with apprehenſions. 

Tus earl of Shrewſbury, moved by his regard for the king's ſervice, 
raiſed forces, though at firſt without any commiſſion, in order to oppoſe 
the rebels. The earl of Cumberland repulſed them from his caſtle of 
Skipton : Sir Ralph Evers defended Scarborow-caſtle againſt them d: 
Courtney, marquis of Exeter, the king's couſin-german, obeyed orders from 
court, and levied troops. The earls of Huntingdon, Derby, and Rut- 
land, imitated his example. The rebels, however, prevailed in taking both 
Hull and York: They had laid fiege to Pomfret caſtle, into which the 
archbiſhop of York and lord Darcy had thrown themſelves. It was ſoon 
ſurrendered to them ; and the prelate and nobleman, who ſecretly wiſhed 
ſucceſs to the inſurrection, ſeemed to yield to the force impoſed on them, 
and joined the rebels. 

Taz duke of Norfolk was appointed general of the king's forces a- 
gainſt the northern rebels; and as he headed the party at court which 
ſupported the ancient religion, he was alſo ſuſpected of bearing ſome 
favour to the cauſe which he was ſent to oppoſe. His prudeot conduct, 
however, ſeems to acquit him of this imputation. He encamped near 
Doncaſter, together with the earl of Shrewſbury ; and as his army was 
ſmall, ſcarcely exceeding five thouſand men, be made choice of a polt 
where he had a river in front, the ford of which he purpoſed to defend 


© Fox, vel. ii. p. 992. u Stowe, p. 574. Baker, p. 258. 
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againſt the rebels. They had intended to attack him in the morning; 
but, during the night, there ſell ſuch violent «aias as rendered the river 


utterly unpaſſable ; and Norfolk wiſely laid hold of the opportunity to 


enter into treaty with them. In order to open the door for negociation, 
he ſent them a herald ; whom Aſke, their leader, received with great cere- 
mony ; he himſelf fitting in a chair of ſtate, with the archbiſhop of York 
on one hand, and lord Darcy on the other. It was agreed, that two 
gentlemen ſhould be diſpatched to the king with propoſals from the rebels ; 
and Henry purpoſely delayed giving an anſwer, and allured them- with 
hopes of intire ſatisfaction in expectation that neceſſity would ſoon oblige 
them to diſperſe themſelves. Being informed that his artifice had, in a 
great meaſure, ſueceeded, he required them inſtantly to lay down their 
arms, and ſubmit to mercy ; promiſing a pardon to all except ſix whom he 
named, and four whom he reſerved to himſelf the power of naming. But 
though the greater part of the rebels had gone home for want of ſubſiſtence, 
they had entered into the moſt folemn engagements to return to their 
ſtandards, in caſe the king's anſwer ſhould not prove ſatisfactory. Nor- 
folk, therefore, ſoon found himfelf in the ſame difficulty as before, and he 
opened again a negociation with the leaders of the multitude. He enga- 
ged them to ſend three hundred perſons to Doncaſter, with propoſals for an 
accommodation; and he hoped, by intrigue and ſeparate intereſts, to thr ow 


diſſention among ſo great a number. Aſke himſelf had intended to be one 


of the deputies, and he required a hoſtage for his ſecurity : But the king, 
when conſulted, replied, that he knew no gentleman or other whom he eſtee- 
med ſo little as to put him in pledge for ſuch a villain. The demands of the 
rebels were ſo exorbitant, that Norfolk rejected them; and they prepared 
again to decide the conteſt by arms. They were as formidable as ever, both 
by their numbers and ſpirit ; and, notwithſtanding the ſmall river which lay 
between them and the royal army, Norfolk had great reaſon to dread the ef- 
fects of their fury. But while they were preparing to paſs the ford, rain 
fella ſecond time in ſuch abundance, as made it impracticable for them 
to execute their deſign and the populace, partly reduced to nceceſſity by 
want of proviſions, partly ſtruck with ſuperſtition at being thus again diſap- 
pointed by the ſame accident, ſuddenly diſperſed themſelves. The duke of 
Norfolk, who had received powers for that end, forwarded the diſperſion by 
the promiſe of a general amneſty and the king ratified this act of 

clemency. He publiſhed, however, a maniſeſto againſt the rebels, tn _ 
and an anſwer to their complaints; in which he employed a very 


lofty ſtyle, ſuited to ſo haughty a monarch. He told them, that they ought 


no more to pretend giving a judgement with regard to government, than a 


blind man with regard to colours: And we,“ he added © with our whole 
* council think it right ſtrange that ye, who be but brutes and inexpert 


folk do take upon you to appoint us, who be met or not far our council.“ 
Vo 1 | x 
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As this pacification was not likely to be of long continuance, Norfolk 
was ordered to keep his army together, and to march .into the northern 
parts, in order to exact a general ſubmiſſion, Lord. Darcy, as well as 
Aſke, was ſent for to court; and the former, upon his refuſal or delay to 
appear, was thrown into priſon, Every place was full of jealouſy and 
complaints. A new inſurrection broke out, headed by Muſgrave and 


| Tilby ; and the rebels beſieged Carliſſe with 8000 men. Being repulſed 


by that city, they were encountered in their retreat by Norfolk, who put 
them to flight; and having made priſoners of all their officers, except 
Muſgrave, who eſcaped, he inſtantly put them to death by martial law, to 
the number of ſeventy perſons. An attempt, made by Sir Francis Bigot 
and Halam, to ſurprize Hull, met with no better ſucceſs ; and ſeveral 
other riſings were ſuppreſſed by the vigilance of Norfolk. The king, 
enraged by theſe multiplied revolts, was determined not to adhere to the 
general pardon which he had granted; and, from a movement of his uſual 
violence, he made the innocent ſuffer for the guilty. Norfolk, by command 
from his maſter, ſpread the royal banner, and, wherever he thought proper, 
executed martial law in the puniſhment of offenders. Beſides Aſke, 
1:ader of the firſt inſurrection, Sir Robert Conftable, Sir Jobn Bulmer, 
Sir Thomas Piercy, Sir Stephen Hamilton, Nicholas Tempeſt, William 
Lumley, and many others, were thrown into priſon ; and moſt of them: 
were condemned and executed. Lord Huſſey was ſound guilty as an accom- 
plice in the inſurrection of Lincolnſhire, and was executed at Lincoln. Lord 
Darcy, though he pleaded compulſion, and appealed for his juſtification, to a 
long life ſpent in the ſervice of the crown, was beheaded on Tower. hill. Be- 
fore his execution, he accuſed Norfolk of having fecretly encouraged the re- 
bels; but Henry, either ſenſible of that nobleman's ſervices, and convinced 
of his fidelity, or afraid to offend one of ſuch extenſive power and great ca- 
pacity, rejected the information. Being now ſatiated with puniſhing the re- 
bels, he publiſhed anew a general pardon, to which he faithfully adhered © ; 
and he erected, by patent, a court of juſtice at York, for deciding law-ſuits 
in the northern counties: A demand which had been made by the rebels. 
uk Soox after this profperous ſucceſs, an event happened 
October 12, Which crowned Henry's joy; the birth of a ſon, who was 
2 baptized by the name of Edward. Yet was not his happineſs 
ward and without allay: The queen died two days after f. But a 
—— 3 ſon had ſo long been ardently wiſhed for by Henry, and was 
now become ſo neceſfary iu order to prevent diſputes with 

regard to the ſucceſſion, after the acts declaring the two princeſſes 
illegitimate, that the king's affliction was drowned in his joy, and he ex- 


preſſed great ſatisfaction on the occaſion. The prince, not fix days old 


© Herbert, p. 428. f Strype, vol. ii. p. 5. 
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was created prince of Wales, duke of Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter. Sir 
Edward Seymour, the queen's brother, formerly made Lord Beauchamp, 
was raiſed to the dignity of earl of Hertford. Sir William Fitz-Williams, 
high admiral, was created earl of Southampton; Sir William Paulet, 
Lord St. John; Sir John Rullel, Lord Ruſſel, 


Tus ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, and the birth of a ſon, as they 18 
confirmed Henry's authority at home, encreaſed his conſideration 538. 
among foreign princes, and made his alliance be courted by all parties. 


Hie maintained, however, a neutrality in the wars, which were carried on | 


with various ſuccels, and without any deciſive event, between Charles and 
Francis; and though inclined more to favour the latter, he determined 
not to incur, without neceſſity, either hazard or expence on his account. 
A truce, concluded about this time between theſe potentates, and after- 
wards prolonged for ten years, freed him from all anxiety on account of 
his ally, and re-eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of Europe. 


Hesx&y continued deſirous of cementing a union with the German pro- 
teſtants; and, for that purpoſe, he ſent Chriſtopher Mount to a congreſs 
which they held at Brunſwick ; but that miniſter made no great progreſs 
in his negociation. The princes wiſhed to know what were the articles in 
their confeſſion which Heary diſliked ; and they ſent new ambaſſadors to 
him, who had orders both to negociate and to diſpute. They endeavour- 
ed to convince the king, that he was guilty of a miſtake, in adminiſtering 
the euchariſt in one kind only, in allowing private maſſes, and in requir- 
ing the celibacy of the clergy s. Henry would by no means acknowledge 
any error in theſe particulars ; and was diſpleaſed that they ſhould pretend 
to preſcribe to ſo great a monarch and theologian. He found arguments 
and ſyllogiſms enow to defend his cauſe ; and he diſmiſſed the ambaſſador 
without coming to any concluſion. Jealous alſo leſt his own ſubjects 
ſhould become ſuch theologians as to queſtion his tenets, he uſed great 
precaution in publiſhing that tranſlation of the ſcripture which was finiſh» 
ed this year. He would only allow a copy of it to be depoſited in ſome 
pariſh churches, where it was fixed by a chain: And he took care to in- 
form the people by proclamation, ** That this indulgence was not the 
“effect of his duty, but of his goodneſs and liberality to them; who 
* therefore ſhould uſe it moderately, for the increaſe of virtue, not of 
* ſtrife: And he ordered that no man ſhould-read the Bible aloud, ſo as 
* to diſturb the prieſt while he ſang maſs, nor preſume to expound doubt- 
ful places, without advice from the learned.” In this meaſure, as in 
the reſt, he fill halted half way between the catholies and the proteſ- 
tants, C 2 


$ Collier, vol. ii. p. 145, from the Cott, Lib, Cleopatra, E. 5. fol, 173. 
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Turxk was only one particular in which Henry was quite deciſive 3 
becauſe he was there impelled by his avarice, or, more properly ſpeaking, 
his rapacity, the conſequence of his profuſion : This mea» 

Re... ſure was the entire deſtruction of the monaſteries, The pre- 
ol the great- ſent opportunity ſeemed favourable for that great enterprize, 
- ag while the ſuppreſſion of the late rebellion fortified and en- 
creaſed the royal authority ; and as ſome of the abbots were 

ſuſpected of having encouraged the inſurrection, and of correſponding 


with the rebels, the king's reſentment was farther incited by that motive. 


A new viſitation was appointed of all the monaſteries in England; and a 


pretence only being wanted for their ſuppreſſion, it was eaſy for a prince, 
poſſeſſed of ſuch unlimited power, and ſeconding the preſent humour of a 
great part of the nation, to find or feign one. The abbots and monks 
knew the danger to which they were expoſed ; and having learned, by 
the example of the leſſer monaſteries, that nothing could withſtand the 


. king's will, they were moſt of them induced, in expeRation of better 


treatment, to make a voluntary reſignation of their houſes. Where pro- 
miſes failed of effect, menaces, and even extreme violence, were employed; 
and as ſeveral of the abbots, ſince the breach with Rome, had been named 
by the court, with a view to this event, the king's intentions were the 
more eaſily effected. Some alſo, having ſecretly embraced the doctrine 
of the reformation, were glad to be freed from their vows; and on the 
whole, the deſign was conducted with ſuch ſucceſs, that, in leſs than two 
years, the king had got poſſeſſion of all the monaſtic revenues. 


In ſeveral places, particularly in the county of Oxford, great intereſt 
was made to preſerve ſome convents of women, who, as they lived in the 
moſt irreproachable manner, juſtly merited, it was thought, that their 
houſes ſhould be ſaved from the general deſtruction b. There appeared 
alſo great difference between the caſe of nuns and that of friars ; and the 
one inſtitution might be laudable, while the other was expoſed to much 
blame, The males of all ranks, if endowed with induſtry, might be of 
ſervice to the public; and none of them could want employment ſuited 
to his ſtation and capacity. But a woman of a family, who failed of a 
ſettlement in the married ſtate, an accident to which ſuch perſons were 
more liable than women of lower ſtation, had really no rank which ſhe 
properly filled ; and a convent was a retreat both honourable and agreeable, 
from the inutility, and often want, which attended her fituation. But 
the king was determined to aboliſh monaſteries of every denomination z 
and probably thought, that theſe ancient eſtabliſhments would be ſooner 


forgotten, if no remains of them, of any kind, were allowed to ſubſiſt in 
the kingdom, 


d Burnet, vol. i. p. 228. 
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Tus better to reconcile the people to this great innovation, ſtories were 
propagated of the deteſtable lives of the friars in many of the convents ; 
and great care was taken to defame thoſe whom the court had determin- 
ed to ruin. The reliques alſo, and other ſuperſtitions, which had ſo long 
been the object of the people's veneration, were expoſed to their ridicule ; 
and the religious ſpirit, now leſs bent on exterior obſervances and ſenſi- 
ble objects, was encouraged in this new direction. It is needleſs to be 
prolix in an enumeration of particulars: Proteſtant hiſtorians mention, on 
this occaſion, with great triumph, the ſacred repoſitories of convents; the 
parings of St, Edmond's toes; ſome of the coals that noaſted St. Lau- 
rence ; the girdle of the Virgin ſhown in eleven ſeveral places; two or 
three heads of St. Urſula ; the felt of St. Thomas of Lancaſter, an infal- 
lible cure for the head-ach ; part of St. Thomas of Canterbury's ſhirt, 
much reverenced by big-bellied women ; ſome reliques, an excellent pre- 
yentive againſt rain; others a remedy to weeds in corn. But ſuch fool- 
cries, as they are to be found in all ages and nations, and even took place 
during the moſt refined periods of antiquity, form no particular or violent 
reproach to the catholic religion, 


Tukkk were alſo diſcovered, or ſaid to be diſcovered, in the monaſteries 
ſome impoſtures of a more artificial nature. At Hales, in the county of 
Glouceſter had been ſhown, during ſeveral ages, the blood of Chriſt 
brought from Jeruſalem ; and it is eaſy to imagine the veneration with 
which ſuch a relique was regarded. A miraculous circumſtance alſo at- 
tended this miraculous relique ; the ſacred blood was not viſible to any 
one in mortal ſin, even when ſet before him; and till he had performed 
good works ſufficient for his abſolution, it would not deign to diſcover it- 
ſelf to him. At the diſſolution of the monaſtery, the whole contrivance was 
detected. Two of the monks, who were let into the ſecret, had taken the 
blood of a duck, which they renewed every week: They put it in a phial, 
one fide of which conſiſted of thin and tranſparent cryſtal, the other of 
thick and opaque. When any rich pilgrim arrived, they were ſure to 
ſhow him the dark fide of the vial, till maſſes and offerings had expiated 


his offences; and then finding his money, or patience, or fgith, ay | 


exhauſted, they made him happy by turning the phiall. 


A MIRACULOUS crucifix had been kept at Boxley in Kent, and bore 
the appellation of the Rood of Grace. The lips, and eyes, and head of 


the image moved at the approach of its votaries. Hilſey biſhop of Ro- 


cheſter, broke the cruciſix at St. Paul's croſs, and ſhowed to the whole 
people the ſprings and wheels by which it had been ſecretly moved. A 
great wooden idol revered in Wales, called Darrel Gatherin, was alſo 
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brought to London, and cut in pieces: And by a cruel refinement in 


vengeance, it was employed as fuel to burn friar Foreſt *, who was puniſh- 


ed for denying the ſupremacy, and for ſome pretended hereſies. A finger 
of St. Andrew, covered- with a thin plate of filver, had been pawned by 
a convent for a debt of forty pounds; but as the king's commiſſioners re- 
fuſed to pay the debt, people made themſelves merry with the poor credi- 
tor, on account of his pledge. 


Bur of all the inſtruments of ancient ſuperſtition, no one was ſo zeal- 
ouſly deſtroyed as the ſhrine of Thomas a Becket, commonly called St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. This ſaint owed his canonization to the zealous 
defence which he had made for clerical privileges; and on that account 
alſo, the monks had extremely encouraged the derotion of pilgrimages 
towards his tomb; and numberleſs were the miracles which they pretended, 
his reliques wrought in favour of his devout votaries. They raiſed his body 
once a year; and the day on which this ceremony was performed, which 
was called the day of his tranſlation, was a general holiday : Every fiftieth 
year there was celebrated a jubilee ro his honour, which laſted fifteen days: 


Plenary indulgences were then granted to all that viſited his tomb; and a + 


hundred thouſand pilgrims have been regiſtred at a time in Canterbury. 
The devotion towards him had quite cffaced in that place the adoration of 
the Deity ; nay, even that of the Virgin. At God's altar, for inſtance, 
there were offered in one year three pounds two ſhillings and fix pence; 
at that of the Virgin's, ſixty- three pounds five ſhillings and fix pence ; at 
St. Thomas's eight hundred and thirty-two pounds twelve ſhillings and 
three pence. But next year, the diſproportion was ſtill greater : There 
was not a penny offered at God's altar ; the Virgin's gained only four 
pounds one ſhilling and eight pence ; but St. Thomas had got, for his 
ſhare, nine hundred and fifty-four pounds ſix ſhillings and three pence l. 
Lewis VII. of France had made a pilgrimage to this miraculous tomb, 
and had beſtowed on the ſhrine a jewel, efteemed the richeſt in Chriſten- 
dom. It is evident, how obnoxious to Henry a ſaint of this character 
muſt appear, and how contrary to all his projects for degrading the autho- 
rity of the-court of Rome. He not only pillaged the rich ſhrine dedica- 
ted to St. Thomas: he made the faint himſelf be cited to appear in court, 
and be tried and condemned as a traitor : He ordered his name to be ſtruck 
out of the calendar ; the office for his feſtival to be expunged from all 
breviaries ; his bones to be burned, and the aſhes to be thrown in the air. 


Ox the whole, the king, at different times, ſuppreſſed ſix hundred and 
forty-five monaſteries; Of which twenty-eight had abbots, that enjoyed 
a ſeat in parliament. Ninety colleges were demoliſhed in ſeveral counties ; 


* Goodwin's Annals, Stowe. p. 575. Herbert. Baker, p 286. 1 Burnet, vol. 
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two thouſand three hundred and ſeventy- four chantries and free chapels : 
A hundred and ten hoſpitals. The whole revenue of theſe eſtabliſhments 
amounted to one hundred and fixty-one thouſand one hundred pounds . 
It is worthy of obſervation, that all the lands and poſſeſſions and revenue 
of England had, a little before this period, been rated at four millions a 
year; ſo that the revenues of the monks, even comprehending che leſſer 
monaſteries, did not exceed the twentieth part of the national income : 
A ſum vaſtly inferior to what is commonly apprehended. The lands be- 
longing to the convents were uſually let at very low rent; and the farm- 
ers, who regarded themſelves as a ſpecies of proprictors, took always care 
to renew their leaſes before they expired ®, 


GrreaT murmurs were every where excited on account of theſe vio- 
lences; and men much queitioned, whether priors or monks, who were 
only truſtees or tenants for life, could, by any deed, however voluntary, 
transfer to the king the entire property of their eſtates. In order to recon- 
cile the people to ſuch mighty innovations, they were told, that the king 
would never thenceforth have occaſion to levy taxes, but would be able, 
from the abbey lands alone, to bear, during war as well as peace, the 
whole charges of government“. While ſuch topics were employed to 
appeaſe the populace, Henry took an effectual method of intereſting the 
nobility and gentry in the ſucceſs of his meaſures? ; He either made a gift 
of the revenues of convents to his favourites and courtiers, or ſold them 
at low prices, or exchanged them for other lands an very diſadvanta- 
geous terms. He was ſo profuſe in theſe liberalities, that he is ſaid to 
have given a woman the whole, revenue of a convent, as a reward for 
making a pudding, which happened to gratify his palate 1. He alſo 
ſettled penſions on the abbots and priors, proportioned to their former re- 
venues or to their merits ; and gave each monk a yearly penſion of eight 
marks: He erected fix new biſhoprics, Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peterborow, 
Briſtol, Cheſter, and Glouceſter ; of which five ſubſiſt at this day: And 
by all theſe means of expence and diſſipation, the profit, which the king 
reaped by the ſeizure of church lands, fell much ſhort;of vulgar opinion, 
As the ruin of convents had been foreſeen ſome years before it happened, 
the monks had taken care to ſecrete. moſt of their ſtock, furniture, and 
plate; ſo that the ſpoils of the great monaſterics bore, not, in theſe rel 
pects, any proportion to thoſe of the lefler.. 

Bes1Des the lands poſſeſſed by the monaſteries, the. regular clergy en- 
joyed a conſiderable part uf the hengfices/ of England, and of the tythes 
annexed to them; and theſe were alſo at this time transferred to the crown, 
and by that means paſſed into the hands of laj men: An abuſe which many 

04 
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® Coke's 4th Inſt, fol. 44. 
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zealous churchmen regard as the moſt criminal facrilege. The monk: 
were formerly much at their eaſe in England, and enjoyed revenues which 
exceeded the regular and ſtated expence of the houſe, We read of the 
abbey of Chertſey in Surrey, which poſſefſed 744 pounds a year, though 
it contained only fourteen monks : That of Furneſe, in the county of 
Lincoln, was valued at 960 pounds a year, and contained about thirty . 
In order to diſſipate their revenues, and ſupport popularity, the "monks 
lived in a hoſpitable manner; and, beſides the poor maintained from their 
offals, there were many decayed gentlemen, who paſſed their lives in tra- 
velling from convent to convent, and were entirely ſubſiſted at the tables 
of the friars. By this hoſpitality, as much as by their own inactivity, did 
the convents prove nurſeries of idleneſs; but the king, not to give offence 
by too ſudden an innovation, bound the new proprietors of abbey lands to 
ſupport the ancient hoſpitality, But this engagement was fulfilled in very 
few places, and for a very ſhort time. 

Ir is eaſy to imagine the indignation with which the intelligence of all 
theſe acts of violence was received at Rome; and how much the eccleſi- 


Cray. XXXI. 


- aſtics of that court, who had ſo long kept the world in ſubjection by high 


ſounding epithets, and by holy execrations, would now vent their rhetoric 
againſt the character and conduct of Henry, The pope was at laſt incited 
to publiſh the bull, which had been paſſed againſt that monarch ; and in 
2 public manner ke delivered over his ſoul to the devil, and his dominions 
to the firſt invader. Libels were diſperſed, in which he was anew com- 
pared to the moſt furious perſecutors in antiquity ; and the preference waz 
now given to their fide : He had declared« war with the dead, whom the 
pagans themſelves reſpected; was at open hoſtility with heaven; and had 
engaged in profeſſed enmity with the whole hoſt of ſaints and angels. 
Above all, he was often reproached with his reſemblance to the emperor 
Julian, whom, it was ſaid, he imitated in his apoſtacy and learning, though 
he fell ſhort of him in morals. Henry could diſtinguiſh, in ſome of theſe 
libels, the ſtile and animoſity of his kinſman Pole; and he was thence in- 
cited to vent his rage by every poſlible expedient, on that famous car- 
dinal. 


RxzG1XALD DE 1A Porr, or Reginald Pole, was deſcended 

— from the the royal family, being fourth ſon of the counteſs of 
Pole. Saliſbury, daughter of the duke of Clarence, He gave, in early 
youth, indications of that fine genius, and generous diſpoſition, 

by which, during his whole life, he was ſo much diſtinguiſhed ; and Henry, 
having conceived great friendſhip for him, intended to raiſe him to the 
higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignities; and, as a pledge of future favours, he con- 


ferred on him the deanry of Exeter, the better to ſupport him m his 


r Burnet, vol. i. p- 237. 
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education. Pole was carrying on his ſtudies in the univerſity of Paris at 
the time when the king ſolicited the ſuffrages of that learned body in fa- 
your of his divorce; but, though applied to by the Engliſh agent, he 
declined taking any part in the affair. Henry bore this negle& with more 
temper than was natural to him; and he appeared unwilling, on that ac- 
count, to renounce all friendſhip with a perſon whoſe virtues and talents, 
he hoped, would prove uſeful, as well as ornamental, to his court and king- 
dom. He allowed him {till to poſſeſs his deanry, and gave him permiſſion 
to finiſh his ſtudies at Padua : He even paid him ſome court, in order to 
bring him into his meaſures ; and wrote to him, while in that univerſity, 
defiring him to give his opinion freely with regard to the late meaſures 
taken in England for aboliſhing the papal authority. Pole had now 
contracted an intimate friendſhip with all perſons eminent for dignity or 
merit in Italy ; Sadolet, Bembo, and other revivers of true taſte and learn- 
ing; and he was moved by theſe connections, as well as by religious zeal, 
to forget, in ſome reſpect, the duty which he owed to Henry, his bene- 
factor and his ſovereign. He replied, by writing a treatiſe of the unity of 
the church, in which he inveighed againſt the king's ſupremacy, his divorce, 
his ſecond marriage; and he even exhorted the emperor to revenge on 


him the injury done to the Imperial family, and to the catholic cauſe. 


Henry, though provoked beyond meaſure at this outrage, diſſembled his 
reſentment ; and he ſent a meſſage to Pole deſiring him to return to Eng- 
land, in order to explain certain paſſages in his book which he found ſome- 
what obſcure and difficult. Pole was on his guard againſt this inſidious 
invitation ; and was determined to remain in Italy, where he was univer- 
ſally beloved. | 


Tus pope and the emperor thought themſelves obliged to provide for a 
man of Pole's eminence and dignity, who, in ſupport of their cauſe, had 
ſacrificed all his pretenſions to fortune in. his own country. He was crea- 
ted a cardinal ; and though he took not higher orders than thoſe of a 
deacon, he was ſent into Flanders ahout the year 1536. Henry was 
ſenſible, that Pole's chief intention in chuſing that employment was to 
foment the mutinous diſpoſition of the Engliſh catholics ; and he therefore 
remonſtrated in ſo vigorous a manner with the queen of Hungary, regent 
of the Low Countries, that ſhe diſmiſſed the legate, without allowing 
him to exerciſe his functions. The enmity which he bore to Pole was 
now as open as it was violent ; and the cardinal, on his part, kept no far- 
ther meaſures in his intrigues againſt Henry. He is even ſuſpeRed of 
having aſpired to the crown, by means of a marriage with the lady Mary 
and the king was every day more alarmed by informations which he re- 
ecived, of the correſpondence maintained in England by that fugitive. 
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Courtney, marquis of Exeter had entered into a conſpiracy with him ; 
Sir Edward Nevil, brother to the lord Abergavenny ; Sir Nicholas Ca- 
rew, maſter of horſe, and knight of the garter; Henry de la Pole, lord 
Montacute ; and Sir Geoffrey de la Pole, brothers to the cardinal. Theſe 
perſons were indicted, and tried, and convicted, before lord Audley, who 
preſided in the trial as high ſteward : They were all executed, except Sir 
Geoffrey de la Pole, who was pardoned ; and he owed this grace to his 
having firſt carried to the king ſecret intelligence of the conſpiracy. We 
know little concerning the juſtice or iniquity of the ſentence pronounced 
againſt theſe men: We only know, that the condemnation of a man who 
was at that time proſecuted by the court forms no preſumption of his guilt ; 


though, as no hiſtorian of credit mentions, in the preſent caſe, any com- 


plaint occaſioned by theſe trials, we may preſume that ſufficient evidence 
was produced againſt the marquis of Exeter and his aſſociates u. 


CHAP XXXII. 


Diſputation with Lambert——— A parliament Law of the fix article. 
Proclamations made equal to laws — Settlement of the ſucceſſion King's 
projets of marriage He marries Anne of Cleves He diſlikes her 
A parliament Fall of Cromwel—— His execution King's divorce 
from Anne of Cleves-—— His marriage with Catherine Howard—— State 
of affairs in Scotlan: Diſcovery of the queen's difſolute life par- 

Ecclgſiaſtical affairs. 


hament 


HE rough hand of Henry ſeemed well adapted for rending aſunder 
thoſe bands by which the ancient ſuperſtition had faſtened itſelf on 
the kingdom; and though, after renouncing the pope's ſupremacy, and 
ſuppreſſing monaſteries, moſt of the political ends of reformation were al- 
ready attained, few people expected that he would ſtop at thoſe innova- 
tions. The ſpirit of oppoſition, it was thought, would carry him to the 
utmoſt extremities againſt the church of Rome, and lead him to declare 
war againſt the whole doctrine and worſhip, as well as diſcipline, of that 
mighty hierarchy. He had formerly appealed from the pope to a general 
council ; but now, when a general council was ſummoned to meet at 
Mantua, he previouſly renounced all ſubmiſſion to it, as ſummoned by rhe 
pope, and lying entirely under ſubjection to that ſpiritual uſurper. He 
engaged his clergy to make a declaration to the like purpoſe; and he had 


u Herbert in Kennet, p. 216. 
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preſcribed to them many other deviations from ancient tenets and prac- 
tices, Cranmer took advantage of every opportunity to carry him on in 
this courſe ; and while queen Jane lived, who favoured the reformers, he 
had, by means of her infinuation and addreſs, been ſucceſsful in his endea- 
vours. After her death, Gardiner, who was returned from his embaſſy to 
France, kept the king more in ſuſpence; and, by feigning an unlimited 
ſubmiſſion to his will, was frequently able to guide him to his own purpoſes. 
Fox, biſhop of Hereford, had ſupported Cranmer in his ſchemes for a more 
thorough reformation ; but his death had made way for the promotion of 
Bonner, who, though he had bitherto ſeemed a furious enemy to the court 
of Rome, was determined to ſacrifice every thing to preſent intereſt, and 


had joined the confederacy of Gardiner, and the partizans of the old reli- 


gion, Gardiner himſelf, it is believed, had ſecretly entered into meaſures 
with the pope, and even with the emperor ; and, in concert with theſe 
powers, he endeavoured to preſerve, as much as poſſible, the ancient faith 
aud worſhip. 


Heney was ſo much governed by paſſion, that nothing could have re- 
tarded his animoſity and oppoſition againſt Rome, but ſome other paſſion 
which ſtopped his career, and raiſed him new objects of animoſity. 
Though he had gradually, fince the commencement of his ſcruples with 
regard to his firſt marriage, been changing the tenets of that theological 


| ſyſtem in which he had been educated, he was no leſs poſitive and dog- 


matical in the few articles which remained to him, than if the whole fa- 
bric had continued entire and unſhaken. And though he ſtood alone in 
his opinion, the flattery of courtiers had ſo enflamed his tyrannical arro- 
gance, that he thought himſelf entitled to regulate, by his own particu» 
lar ſtandard, the religious faith of the whole nation. The point on 
which he chiefly reſted his oxthodoxy happened to be the real preſence ; 
that very doctrine in which, àmong the numberleſs victorĩes of ſuperlli- 
tion over common ſenſe, her triumph is the moſt ſignal and egregious. 
All departure from this principle he held to be heretical and deteſtable; 
and nothing, he thought, would be more honourable for him, than, while 
he broke off all connexions with the Roman pontiff, to maintain in this 
eſſential article the purity of the catholic faith. 


THERE was one Lambert , a ſchool-maſter in London, N 
who had been queſtioned and confined for unſound opinions Difpctation 
by archbiſhop Warham ; but upon the death of that pre- — Lame 
late, and the change of counſels at court, he had been releaſed. 

Not terrified with the danger which he had incurred, he {till continued te 


h promulgate his tenets ; and having heard Dr. Taylor, afterwards biſhop 


of Lincoln, defend in a ſermon the corporal preſence, he could not forbear 
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expreſſing to Taylor his diſſent from that doctrine; and he drew up his 
objections under ten ſeveral heads. Taylor communicated the paper to 
Dr. Barnes, who happened to be a Lutheran, and who maintained, that 
though the ſubſtance of bread and wine remained in the ſacrament, yet 
the real body and blood of Chriſt were there alſo, and were, in a certain 
myſterious manner, incorporated with the material elements. By the 
preſent laws and practice, Barnes was no leſs expoſed to the ſtake than 
Lambert; yet ſuch was the perſecuting rage which prevailed, that he de- 
termined to bring this man to condign puniſhment ; becauſe, in their 
common departure from the ancient faith, he had dared to go one ſtep far. 
ther than himſelf. He engaged Taylor to accuſe Lambert before Cranmer 
and Latimer, who, whatever their private opinion might be, on theſe 
points, were obliged to conform themſelves to the ſtandard of orthodoxy 
eſtabliſhed by Henry. When Lambert was cited before theſe prelates, 
they endeavoured to bend him to a recantation; and they were ſurpri- 
ſed, when, inſtead of complying he ventured to appeal to the king. 


Tus king, not diſpleaſed with an opportunity where he could at once, 
excrt his ſupremacy and diſplay his learning, accepted the appeal; and 
reſolved to mix, in a very unfair manner, the magiſtrate with the diſput- 
ant. Public notice was given, that he intended to enter the liſts with the 
ſchool-maſter : Scaffolds were erected in Weſtminſter-hall, for the accom- 
modation of the audience : Henry appeared on his throne, accompanied 
with all the enſigns of majeſty : The prelates were placed on his right hand; 
the temporal peers on his left : The judges and moſt eminent lawyers had 
a place aſſigned them behind the biſhops ; the courtiers of greateſt diſtine- 
tion behind the peers : And in the midſt of this ſplendid aſſembly was produ- 
ced the unhappy Lambert who was required to defend his opinions againſt 
his royal antagoniſt x. 

Tus biſhop of Chicheſter opened the conference by ſaying, that 
Lambert, being charged with heretical pravity, had appealed from his 
biſhop to the king; as if he expected more favour from this application, 
and as if the king could ever be induced to prote& a heretic : 'That 
though his majeſty had thrown off the uſurpations of the ſee of Rome; 
had diſincorporated ſome idle monks, who lived like drones in a bee-hive ; 
had aboliſhed the idolatrous worſhip of images ; had publiſhed the Bible 
in Engliſh, for the inſtruction of all his ſubjects; and had made ſome 
leſſer alterations, which every one muſt approve of ; yet was he determin- 
ed to maintain the purity of the catholic faith, and to puniſh with the 
utmoſt ſeverity all departure from it: And that he had taken the preſent 
opportunity, before ſo learned and grave an audience, of convincing 
Lambert of his errors; but if he ſtill continued obſtinate in them, he muſt 
expect the moſt condign puniſhment “. 


x Fox, vol. ii. p. 426. ! Goodwin's Annals, 
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Arrzs this preamble, which was not very encouraging, the king 
aſked Lambert, with a ſtern countenance, what his opinion was of Chriſt's 
corporal preſence in the ſacrament of the altar ; and when Lambert began 
his reply with ſome compliment to his majeſty, he rejected the praiſe with 
diſdain and indignation, He afterwards preſſed Lambert with arguments 
drawn from Scripture and the ſchoolmen: The audience applauded the 
force of his reaſoning, and the extent of his erudition : Cranmer ſeconded 
his proofs by ſome new topics : Gardiner entered the liſts as a ſupport to 
Cranmer: 'Tonſtal took up the argument after Gardiner: Stokeſley 
brought freſh aid to Tonſtal : Six biſhops more appeared ſucceſſively in the 
field after Stokeſley : And the diſputation, if it deſerves the name, j was 
prolonged for five hours; till Lambert, fatigued, counfounded, brow- 
beaten, and abaſhed, was at laſt reduced to ſilence. The king, then return- 
ing to the charge, aſked him whither he were convinced? and he propoſed, 
as a concluding argument, this intereſting queſtion, Whether he were 
reſolved to live or to die ? Lambert, who poſſeſſed that courage which 
conſiſts in obſtinacy, replied, that he caſt himſelf wholly on his Majeſty's 
clemency : The king told him, that he would be no protector of heretics ; 
and, therefore, if that were his final anſwer, he muſt expect to be com- 
mitted to the flames, Cromwel, as vicegerent, pronounced the ſentence 
againſt him “. | | | 

LawBERT, whoſe vanity had probably incited him the more to per- 
ſevere on account of the greatneſs of this public appearance, was not 
daunted by the terrors of the puniſhments to which he was condemned. 
His executioners took care to make the ſufferings of a man who had perſo- 
nally oppoſed the king, as cruel as poſſible: He was burned at a flow 
fire ; his legs and thighs were conſumed to the ſtumps; and when there 
appeared no end of his torments, ſome of the guards, more merciful than 
the reſt, lifted him on their halberts, and threw him into the flames, where 
he was conſumed. While they were employed in this friendly office, he 
cried aloud ſeveral times, None but Chriſt, none but Chriſt ; and theſe words 
were in his mouth when he expired “. 


SOME few days before this execution, four Dutch anabaptiſts, three 
men and a woman, had faggots tied to their backs at Pauls croſs, and 
were burned in that manner. And a man and a woman of the ſame ſect 
and country were burned in Smithfield d. 


Ir was the unhappy fate of the Engliſh, during this age, I 
that, when they laboured under any grievance, they had not the * 
ſatisfaction of expecting redreſs from parliament; On the contrary, they 


* See note [E] at the end of the volume. 
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had reaſon to dread each meeting of that aſſembly, and were then ſure 
of having tyranny converted into law, and aggravated, perhaps, with ſome 
circumſtance, which the arbitrary prince and his miniſters, had not hither- 
to deviſed, or did not think proper, of themſelves to carry into execu- 

tion. This abject ſervility never appeared more conſpicu- 


A - ba. | ouſly than in a new parliament, which the king now aſſem- 
ment. L | bled, and which, if he had been ſo pleaſed, might have been 
a8th Are. the laſt that ever ſat in England. But he found them too 


uſeful inſtruments of dominion, ever to entertain thoughts of giving 
them a total excluſion, 


Tas chancellor opened the parliament by informing the houſe of lords, 
that it was his majeſty's earneſt deſire to extirpate from his kingdom all 
diverſity of opinion in matters of religion ; and as this undertaking was, 
he owned, important. and arduous, he defired them to chuſe a committee 
from among themſelves, who might draw up certain articles of faith, and 
communicate them afterwards to the parliament. The lords named the 
vicar-general, Cromwell, now created a peer, the archbiſhops of Canter- 
bury and York, the biſhops of Durham, Carliſle, Worceſter, Bath and 
Wells, Bangor, and Ely. The houſe might have ſeen what a hopeful 
taſk they had undertaken : 'This ſmall committee itſelf was agitated with 
ſuch diverſity of opinion, that it could come to no concluſion. The duke 
of Norfolk then moved in the houſe, that, ſince there were no hopes of 
having a report from the committee, the articles of faith, intended to be 
eſtabliſhed, ſhould be reduced to fix ; and a new committee be appointed 
to draw an act with regard to them, As this peer was underitood to 
ſpeak the ſenſe of the king, his motion was immediately complied with; 
and, after a ſhort prorogation, the hill of the fix articles, or the bloody 
bill, as the proteſtants juſtly termed it, was introduced, and having paſſed 
the two houſes, received the royal aflent, 


Ix this law, the doctrine of the real preſence was eſtabliſh- 
ed, the communion in one kind, the perpetual obligation of 
vows of chaſtity, the utility of private maſſes, the celibacy of 
the clergy, and the neceſſity of auricular confeſſion. The denial of the firit 
article, with regard to the real upreſence, ſbjected the perſon to death by fire, 
and to the ſame forfeiture as in caſes of treaſon ; and admitted nok t the privi- 
lege of abjuring; An unheard-of ſeverity, and unknown to the inquiſition 
itſelf. The denial of any of the other five articles, even though recanted, was 
puniſhable by the forfeiture of goods and chattels, and impriſonment during 
the King's pleaſure : An obſtinate adherence to error, or relapſe was, adjud-- 
ged to be felony, and puniſhable with death. The marriage of prieſts was ſub 
jected to the ſame puniſhment. Their commerce with women was, on the 
vrit offence, forfeiture and impriſonment ; on the ſecond, death. The 
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abſtaining from confeſſion, and from receiving the euchariſt at the accuſtomed 
times, ſubjected the perſon to fine and to impriſonment during the king's 
pleaſure ; and if the criminal perſevered after conviction, he was puniſhable 
by death or forfeiture, as in caſes of felony <. Commiſſioners were to be 
appointed by the king, for enquiring into theſe herefies and irregular prac- 
tices ; and the criminals were to be tried by a jury. 


Tur king, in framing this law, laid his oppreſſive hand on both parties ; ; 
and even the catholics had reaſon to complain, that the friars and nuns, 
though diſmiſſed their convent, ſhould be capriciouſly reſtrained to the 
practice of celibacy d: But as the proteſtants were chiefly expoſed to the 
ſeverity of the ſtatute, the miſery of adverſaries, according to the uſual 
maxims of party, was regarded by the adherents to the ancient religion, 
as their own proſperity and triumph. Cranmer had the courage to oppoſe 
this bill in the houſe; and though the king deſired him to abſent himſelf 
he could not be prevailed on to give this proof of compliance . Henry 
was accuſtomed to Cranmer's freedom and ſincerity ; and being convinced 
of the general rectitude of his intentions, gave him an unuſual indulgence 
in this particular, and never allowed even a whiſper againſt him. That pre- 
late, however, was now obliged, in obedience to the ſtatute to diſmiſs his 
wife, the niece of Oſiander, a famous divine of Nuremberg; and Henry, 
ſatisfied with this proof of ſubmiſſion, ſhowed him his former countenance 
and favour. Latimer and Shaxton threw up their biſhoprics on account of 
the law, and were committed to priſon. 

THe parliament, having thus reſigned all their religious liber- 
ties, proceeded to an entire ſurrender of their civil; and * 
without ſcruple or deliberation they made, by one act, a to- tions made 
tal ſubverſion of the Engliſh conſtitution. They gave to the _ ” 
king's proclamation the ſame force as to a ſtatute enacted ; 
by parliament ; and to render the matter worſe, if poſſible, they framed 
this law, as if it were only declaratory, and were intended to explain the 
natural extent of royal authority, The preamble contains, that the king 
had formerly ſet forth ſeveral proclamations which froward perſons had 
wiltully contemned, not conſidering what a king by his royal power may 
do; that this licence might encourage offenders not only to diſo bey the 
laws of Almighty God, but alſo to diſhonour the king's moſt royal majeſ- 
ty, who may full ill bear it ; that ſudden emergencies often occur, which 
require ſpeedy remedies, and cannot await the flow allembling and delibe- 
rations of parliament ; and that, though the king was empowered, by his 
authority, derived from God, to conſult the public good on theſe occaſi- 
75 yet the oppoſition of refractory ſubjects might puſh him to extremity 
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and violence: For theſe reaſons, the parliament, that they might remove 
all occaſion of doubt, aſcertained by a ſtatute this prerogative of the 
crown, and enabled his majeſty, with the advice of his council, to ſet forth 
proclamations, enjoining obedience under whatever pains and penalties he 
ſhould think'proper : And theſe proclamations were to have, the force of 
perpetual laws 5. 

Waar proves either a ſtupid or a wilful blindneſs in the parliament is, 
that they pretended, even after this ſtatute, to maintain ſome limitations 
in the government; and they enacted, that no proclamation ſhould deprive 
any perſon of his lawful poſſeſſions, liberties, inheritances, privileges, fran- 
chiſes ; nor yet infringe any common law, or laudable cuſtom of the realm. 
They did not conſider, that no penalty could be inflicted on the diſobeying 
of proclamations, without invading.ſome liberty or property of the ſubject ; 
and that the power of enacting new laws, joined to the diſpenſing power, 
then exerciſed by the crown, amounted to a full legiſlative authority. It 
is true, the kings of England bad always been accuitomed, from their own 
authority, to iſſue proclamations, and to exact obedience to them; aud this 
prerogative was, no doubt, a ſtrong ſymptom of abſolute government : But 
ſtill there was a difference between a power which was exerciſed on a par- 
ticular emergence, and which muſt be juſtified by the preſent expedience 
or neceſſity ; and an authority conferred by a poſitive ſtatute, which could 
no longer admit of controul or limitation. 


CovLD any act be more oppofite to the ſpirit of liberty than this law, 
it would have been another of the ſame parliament. They paſſed an 
act of attainder not only againſt the marquis of Exeter, the lords Montacute, 
Darcy, Huſſey, and others, who had been legally tried and condemned ; 
but alſo againſt ſome perſons of the higheſt quality, who had never been 
accuſed, or examined, or convicted. The violent hatred, which Henry 
bore to cardinal Pole, had extended itſelf to all his friends and relations 
and his mother in particular, the counteſs of Saliſbury, had, on that ac- 
count become extremely obnoxious to him. She was alſo accuſed of having 
employed her authority with her tenants, to hinder them from reading the 
new tranſlation of the Bible ; of having procured bulls from Rome, which 
it is ſaid, had been ſeen at Coudray, her country ſeat ; and of having kept a 
correſpondence with her ſon, the cardinal : But Henry found, either that 
theſe offences could not be proved, or that they would not by law be 
ſubjected to ſuch ſevere puniſhments as he deſired to inflict upon her. He 
reſolved, therefore, to proceed in a more ſummary and more tyrannical 
manner; and, for that purpoſe he ſent Cromwel, who was but too obſe- 
quious to his will, to aſk the judges, whether the parliament could attaint a 
perſon who was forth-coming, without giving him any trial, or citing him 
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to appear before them“? The judges replied, that it was a dangerous 
queſtion, and that the high court of parliament ought to give the example 
to inferior courts, of proceeding according to juſtice : No inferior court 
could act in that arbitrary manner, and they thought that the parliament 
never would. Being preſſed to give a more explicit anſwer, they replied, 
that, if a perſon were attainted in that manner, the attainder could never 
afterwards be brought in queſtion, but muſt remain good in law. Henry 
learned by this deciſion, that ſuch a method of proceeding, though directly 
contrary to all the principles of equity, was yet ptecticable; and this being 
all he was anxious to know he reſolved to employ it againſt the counteſs of 
Saliſbury. Cromwel ſhewed to the houſe of peers a banner, on which were 
embroidered the five wounds of Chriſt, the ſymbol choſen by the north- 
ern rebels; and this banner, he affirmed, was found in the counteſs's 
houſe . No other proof ſeems to have been produced, in order to aſcertain 
her guilt : The parliament, without farther enquiry, paſſed a bill of 
attainder againſt her; and they involved in the ſame bill, without any 
better proof, as far as appears, Gertrude marchioneſs of Exeter, Sir Adrian 
Forteſcue, and Sir Thomas Dingley. Theſe two gentlemen were executed: 
The marchioneſs was pardoned, and ſurvived the king; the counteſs 
received a reprieve. 


Tus only beneficial act, paſſed this ſeſſion, was that by which the par- 
lament confirmed the ſurrender of the monaſteries ; yet even this act con- 
tains much falſehood, much tyranny, and were it not that all private 
rights muſt ſubmit to public intereſt, much injuſtice and iniquity. The 
ſcheme of engaging the abbots to ſurrender their monaſteries had been 
conducted, as may be eaſily imagined, with many invidious circumſtances : 
Arts of all Kinds had been employed ; every motive, that could work on 


the frailty of human nature, had been ſet before them; and it was with 


great difficulty that theſe dignified conventuals were brought to make a 
conceſſion, which moſt of them regarded as deſtructive of their intereſt, 
as well as ſacrilegious and criminal in itſelf l. Three abbots had ſhown 
more conſtancy than the reſt, the abbots of Colcheſter, Reading, and Glaſ- 
tenbury ; and, in order to puniſh them for their oppoſition, and make 
them an example to others, means had been found to convict them of 
treaſon; they had periſhed hy the hands of the executioner, and the re- 
venue of the convents had been forfeited l. Beſides, though none of theſe 
violences had taken place, the king knew that a ſurrender made by men 
who were only tenants for life, would not bear examination; and he was 
therefore reſolved to make all ſure by his uſual expedient, an act of parlia- 
Vor. III. D 
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ment. In the preamble to this act, the parliament aſſerts, that all the ſur- hi 
renders made by the abbots had been, © without conſtraint, of their own 1 
t accord, and according to due courſe of common law.” And in conſe. 3 
quence, the two houſes confirm the ſurrenders, and ſecure the property of The 
the abbey lands to the king and his ſucceſſors for ever . It is remarka- 88 
ble that all the mitred abbots ſtill ſat in the houſe of peers; and that Fra. 
none of them made any proteſts againſt this injurious ſtatute. ER 
In this ſeſſion, the rank of all the great officers of ſtate was fixed: port 
Cromwell as vice-gerent, had the precedency aſſigned him above all of prev 
them. It was thought fingular, that a blackſmith's ſon, for he was no Not 
other, ſhould have place next the royal family; and that a man poſſeſſed Mus 
of no manner of literature, ſhould be. ſet at the head of the church. aha 
As ſoon as the act of the fix articles had paſſed, the catholics were ex- EY 
tremely vigilant in informing againit offenders; and no leſs than five hun- tere 
dred perſons were in a little time thrown into priſon. But Cromwell, who FEY 
had not had intereſt to prevent that act, was able for the preſent to clude to th 
its execution. Seconded by the duke of Suffolk, and chancellor Audley, The 
as well as by Cranmer, he remonſtrated againſt the eruelty of puniſhing Kh 
ſo many delinquents; and he obtained permiſſion to ſet them at liberty. 1 
The uncertainty of the king's humour gave each party an opportunity of tant 
triumphing in his turn. No ſooner had Henry paſſed. this law, which at Ca 
ſeemed to inflict fo deep a wound on the reformers, than he granted a along 
general permiſſion for every one to have the new tranſlation of the bible > "2g 
in his family: A co.icefſion regarded by that party as an important victo- Bur + 
ry. impre 
Bur as Henry was obſerved to be much governed by his of the 
OS. wives, while he retained his fondneſs for them, the final preva- jected 
projects of lence of cither party ſeemed much to depend on the choice of th 
TO of the future queen, Immediately after the death of Jean withſt 
Seymour, the moit beloved of all his wives, he began to think of a new ted. 
marriage. He firſt caſt his eye towards the duchefs-dowager of Milan, To 
niece to the emperor ; and he made propoſals for that alliance. But and as 
meeting with difficulties, he was carried, by his friendſhip for Francis, ra- 3 
ther to think of a French princeſs. He demanded the ducheſs-dowager nch 
of Longueville daughter of the duke of Guiſe, a prince of the houſe of le reg 
Lorraine; but Francis told him, that the lady was already betrothed to Acne 
the king of Scotland. The king, however, would not take a refuſal: of thai 
He had ſet his heart extremely on the match: The information which ſiſter, 
he had received of the ducheſs's accompliſhments and beauty had prepoſſeſ- teſtant 
ſed him in her favour: and having privately ſent over Meautys to exa- termine 
mine her perſon, and get certain intelligence of her conduct, the accounts 
m 31 Hen. VIII. e. 13, 1 * 
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which that agent brought him ſerved farther to inflame his deſires. He 
learned that the was big made; and he thought her on that account, the 
more proper match for him, who was now become ſomewhat corpulent. 
The pleaſure too of mortifying his nephew, whom he did not love, was 
a farther incitement to his proſecution of this match; and he infiſted that 
Francis ſhould give him the pieference to the king of Scots. But Fran- 
cis, though ſenſible that the alliance of England was of much greater im- 
portance to his intereſts, would not affront his friend and ally; and, to 
prevent farther ſolicitation, he immediately ſent the princeſs to Scotland. 
Not to ſhock, however, Henry's humour, Francis made him an offer, of 
Mary of Bourbon, daughter of the duke of Vendome ; but as the king 
was informed that James had formerly rejected this princeſs, he would 
not hear any farther of ſuch a propoſal. The French monarch then of- 
fered him the choice of the two younger filters of the queen of Scots: 
and he aſſured him that they were nowiſe inferior, either in merit or ſize, 
to their elder ſiſter, and that one of them was even ſuperior in beauty. 
The king was as ſcrupulous with regard to the perſon of his wives, as if 
his heart had been really ſuſceptible of a delicate paſſion ; and he was un- 
willing to traſt any relations, or even pictures, with regard to this impor« 
tant particular. He propoſed to Francis that they ſhould have a conference 
at Calais, on pretence of bufineſs; and that this monarch ſhould bring 
along with him the two princeſſes of Guiſe, together with the fineſt la- 
dies of quality of France, that he might make a choice among them. 
But the gallant ſpirit of Francis was ſhocked with the propoſal : He was 
impreſſed with too much regard, he ſaid, for the fair ſex, to carry ladies 
of the firſt quality, like geldings, to a market, there to be choſen or re- 
jected by the humour of the purchaſer l. Henry would hearken to none 
of theſe niceties, but {till inſiſted on his propoſal ; which, however not- 
withſtanding Francis's earneſt defire of obliging him was finally rejec» 
ted. 

Tas king then began to turn his thoughts towards a German alliance; 
and as the princes of the Smalcaldic league were extremely diſguſted with 
the emperor on account of his perſecuting their religion, he hoped, by 
matching himſelf into one of their families, to renew a connexion which 
he regarded as ſo advantageous to him. Cromwel joyfully ſeconded this 
intention; and propoſed to him Anne of Cleves, whoſe father, the duke 
of that name, had great intereſt among the Lutheran princes, and whoſe 
liter, Sibylla, was married to the elector of Saxony, the head of the pro- 
teltant league. A flattering picture of the princeſs by Hans Holben de- 
termined Henry to apply to her father; and, after ſome negociation, the 
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the marriage, notwithſtanding che oppoſition of the elector 
4 of Saxony, was at laſt concluded; and Anne was ſent over 
— ot to England. The king, impatient to be ſatisfied with regard 

eves. 2 ; 

to the perſon of his bride, came privately to Rocheſter, and 
got a ſight of her. He found her big, indeed, and tall as he could wiſh ; 
but utterly deſtitute both of beauty and grace; very unlike the pictures 
and repreſentations which he had received : He ſwore that ſhe was a great 
Flanders mare; and declared, that he never could poſſibly bear her any 
affection. The matter was worſe, when he found that ſhe could ſpeak no 
language but Dutch, of which he was entirely ignorant ; and that the 
charms of her converſation were not likely to compenſate for the homelineſs 
Diſlikes of her perſon, He returned to Greenwich very melancholy ; and 
ber. he much lamented his hard fate to Cromwel, as well as to Lord 
Ruſſel, Sir Anthony Brown, and Sir Anthony Denny. This laſt gentle- 
man, in order to give him comfort, told him, that his misfortune was com- 
mon to him with all kings, who could not, like private perſons, chuſe for 
themſelves ; but muſt receive their wives from the judgment and fancy 
of others. 

Ir was the ſubje& of debate among the king's counſellors, whether the 
marriage could not yet be diſſolved, and the princeſs be ſent back to her 
own country. Henry's ſituation ſeemed at that time very critical. After 
the ten years truce concluded between the emperor and the king of France, 
a good underſtanding was thought to have taken place between theſe rival 
monarchs ; and ſuch marks of union appeared, as gave great jealouſy to the 
court of England. The emperor, who knew the generous nature of Fran- 
cis, even put a confidence in him, which is rare, to that degree, among 
great princes. An inſurrection had been raiſed in the Low- Countries by 
the inhabitants of Ghent, and ſeemed to threaten the moſt dangerous con- 
ſequences. Charles, who reſided at that time in Spain, reſolved to go in 
perſon to Flanders, in order to appeaſe thoſe diforders ; but he found great 
difficultics in chuſiug the manner of his paſſing thither. The road by 
Italy and Germany was tedious z the voyage through the Channel dan- 
gerous, by reaſon of the Engliſh naval power: He aſked Francis's per- 
miſſion to paſs through his dominions; and he entruſted himſelf into the 
hamds of a rival whom he had ſo mortally offended. The French monarch 
received him at Paris with great magnificence and courteſy ; and though 
prompted both by revenge and interelt, as well as by the advice of his miſ- 
treſs and favourites, to make advantage of the preſent opportunity, he 
conducted the emperor ſafely out of his dominions ; and would not ſo much 
as ſpeak to him of buſineſs during his abode in France, leſt his demands 
ſhould bear the air of violence upon his royal gueſt. 


Henry, who was informed of all theſe particulars, believed that an en- 
tire and cordial union had taken place between theſe princes; and 
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that their religions zeal might prompt them to fall with combined arms 
upon England. An alliance with the German princes ſeemed now, 
more than ever, requiſite for his intereſt and ſafety ; and he knew, that, 
if he ſent back the princeſs of Cleves, ſuch an affront would be highly re- 
ſented by her friends and family. He was therefore reſolved 1540. 
notwithſtanding his averſion to her, to complete the marriage; 6th Jan. 
and he told Cromwel, that ſince matters had gone ſo far, he muft put his 
neck into the yoke, Cromwel who knew how much his own intereſts 
were concerned in this affair, was very anxious to learn from the king, 
next morning after the marriage, whether he now liked his ſpouſe any 
better. The king told him, that he hated her worſe than ever; and that 
her perſon was more diſguſting on a near approach: He was reſolved ne- 
ver to meddle with her; and even ſuſpected her not to be a true maid : A 
point about which he entertained an extreme delicacy, He continued, 
however to be civil to Anne; he even ſeemed to repoſe his uſual conſi- 
dence in Cromwel ; but though he exerted this command over himlelt, a 
diſcontent lay lurking in his breaſt, and was ready to burſt out on the firſt 
opportunity, 


A $£5$10N of parliament was held; and none of the abbots a 
were now allowed a place in the houſe of peers. The king, by 12th April. 
the mouth of the chancellor, complained to the parliament of 1 
the great diverſity of religions which ſtill prevailed among his 
ſubjects: A grievance, he affirmed, which ought the leſs to be endured, 
becauſe the Scriptures were now publiſhed in Engliſh, and univerſally to be 
the ſtandard of belief to all mankind. But he had appointed, he ſaid ſome 
biſhops and divines to draw up a lift of tencts, to which his people were 
to aſſent ; and he was determined that Chriſt, the doctrine of Chriſt, and 
the truth, ſhould have the victory. The king ſeems to have expected 
more effect in aſcertaining truth, from this new book of his doctors, than 
had enſued from the publication of the Scriptures, Cromwel, as vicar- 
general, made alſo, in the king's name, a ſpeech to the upper houſe ; and 
the peers, in return, beſtowed greac flattery on him, and in particular, 
ſaid that he was worthy, by his deſert, to be vicar-general of the univerſe, 
That miniſter ſeemed to be no leſs in his maſter's good graces: He re- 
ceived, ſoon after the fitting of the parliament, the title of Earl of Eſſex, 
and was inſtalled Knight of the Garter. 


Text remained only one religious order in England; the knights of 
St. John of Jeruſalem, or the knights of Malta, as they are commonly 
called. This order, partly ecReſfiaſtical, partly military, had, by their va- 
lour, done'great ſervice to Chriſtendom ; and had very much retarded, at 
Jeruſalem, Rhodes, and Malta, the rapid progreſs of the barbarians, 
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During the general ſurrender of the religious houſes in England, they had 
exerted their ſpirit, and had obſtinately refuſcd to yield up their revenues 
to the king; and Henry, who would endure no fociety that profeſſed obe- 
dience to the pope, was obliged to have recourſe to parliament for the 
diſſolution of this order. Their revenues were large, and formed an ad- 
dition no wiſe contemptible to the many acquilitions which the king had 
alrezdy made. But be had very ill huſbanded the great revenue acquired 
by the plunder of the church: His profuſe genetoſity diſſipated faſter than 
his rapacity could ſupply ; and the parliament was ſurpriſed this ſeſſion 
to find a demand made upon them of four-tenths, and a ſubſidy of one 
ſhilling in the pound during two years: Sv ill were the public expecta- 
tions anſwered, that the crown was never more to require airy ſupply from 
the people. The commons, though laviſh of their liberty, and of the blood 
of their fellow- ſubjects, were extremely frugal of their money ; and it was 
not without difficulty ſo ſmall a grant could be obtained by this abſolute 
and dreaded monarch. The convocation gave the king four ſhillings in 
the pound, to be levied in two years. The pretext for theſe grants was 
the great expence which Henry had undergone for the defence of the 
realm, in building forts along the ſea- coſt, and in equipping a navy. As 
he had at preſent no ally on the continent in whom he repoſed much con- 
fidence, he relied only on his domeſtic ſtrength, and was on that account 
obliged to be more expenſive in his preparations againſt the danger of an 
invaſion. 


Tus king's favour to Cromwel, and his acquicſcence in the marriage 
with Anne of Cleves, were both of them deceitful appearances: His aver- 
ſion to the queen ſecretly encreaſed every day; and having at laſt broken 
all reſtraint, it prompted him at once to ſeck the diſſolution of a marriage 
1600 ſo odious to him, and to involve his miniſter in ruin, who bad 
Fall of been the innocent author of it. The fall of Cromwel was haſ- 
Cromwel, tencd by other cauſes. All the nobility hated a man who, be- 
ing of ſuch low extraction, bad not only mounted above them by his ſta- 
tion of vicar-general, but had engroſſed many of the other conſiderable 
offices of the crown: Beſides enjoying that commiſſion, which gave him a 
high, and almoſt abſolute authority over the clergy, and even over the 
laity, he was privy ſeal, chamberlain, and maſter of the wards: He had 
alſo obtained the order of the garter a dignity which had ever been con- 
ferred only on men of illuſtrious families, and which ſcemed to be profaned 
by its being communicated to ſo mean a perſon. The people were averſe 
to him, as the ſuppoſed author of the violence on the moualteries ; eſla- 
bliſhments which were {till revered and bcloved by the commonalty, The 
catholics regarded him as the conceuled enemy of their religion: The pro- 
teſtants, obſerving his exterior concurrence with all the perſecutions exer- 
ciled againſt them, were iuclined to bear him as little favour ; and re- 
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proached him with the timidity, if not treachery of his conduct. And 
the king, who found that great clamours had on all hands ariſen againſt 
the adminiftration, was not diſpleaſed to throw on Cromwel the load of 
public hatred ; and he hoped, by making ſo caſy a ſacrifice, to regain the 
affe&ions of his ſubjects. 

Bur there was another cauſe which ſuddenly ſet all theſe motives in 
action, and brought about an unexpected revolution in the miuiſtry. The 
king had fixed his affection on Catherine Howard, mece to the duke of 
Norfolk ; and being determined to gratify this new paſſion, he could find 
po expedient but, by procuring a divorce from his preſent conſort, to raiſe 
Catherine to his bed and throne, The duke, who had long been engaged 
in enmity with Cromwel, made the ſame uſe of her inſinuations to ruin 
this miniſter, that he had formerly done of Anne Boleyn's againſt Wolſey: 
And when all engines were prepared, he obtained a commiſſion from the 
king to arreſt Cromwel at the council-table, on an accuſation of high trea- 
ſon, and to commit him to the Tower. Immediately after, a bill of at- 
tainder was framed againſt him: and the houſe of peers thought proper, 
without trial, examination, or evidence, to condemn to deat} a man whom, 
a few days before, they had declared worthy to be vicar-general of the 
univerſe, The houſe of commons paſſed the bill, though not without ſome 
oppolition, Cromwel was accuſed of hereſy aud treaſon ; but the proofs 
of his treaſonable practices are utterly improbable, and even abſolutely ri- 
diculous v. The only circumſtance of his conduct by which he ſeems to 
kave merited this fate, was his being the inſtrument of the king's tyranny, 
in RE like iniquitous bills, in the P—_— ſeſſion, againſt the 
counteſs of Saliſbury and others. 

CromweL endeavonred to ſoften the king by the moſt humble ſuppli- 
cations; but all to no purpoſe ; It was not the practice of that prince to 
ruin his miniſters and favourites by halves ; and though the unhappy pris 
ſoner once wrote to him in ſo moving a ſtrain as even to draw tears from 
his eyes, he hardened himſelf againſt all movements of pity, and refuſed 
his pardon. The concluſion of Cromwel's letter ran in theſe words: 
* 1, a moſt woeful priſoner, am ready to ſubmit to death when it ſhall 
* pleaſe God and your majeſty ; and yet the frail fleſh incites me to call 
to your grace for mercy and pardon of mine offences. Written at the 
Tower, with the heavy heart and trembling hand of your b: 'ghneſs's 
* molt miſerable priſoner, and poor ſlave, Thomas Cromwel.” And a 
little below, + Moſt gracious prove, I cry for mercy, mercy, mercy 4,” 


When vrought to to the place of execution, he avoided all car- 1540 
neſt proteſtations of his innocerge, and all c- mplaints againſt 200 Jui. 

is execu- 
the ſentence pronounced upon him. He knew that Henry tion. 
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would reſent on his ſon thoſe ſymptoms of oppoſition to his will, 
and that his death alone would not terminate that monarch's vengeance, 
He was a man of prudence, induſtry, and abilities; worthy of a better 
maſter and of a better fate, Though raiſed to the ſummit of power from 
a low origin, he betrayed no infolence or contempt towards his inferiots; 
and was careful to remember all the obligations, which, during his more 
humble fortune he had owed to any one. He had ſerved as a private cen- 
tinel in the Italian wars; when he received ſome good offices from a Lue- 
queſe merchant, who had entirely forgotten his perſon, as well as the ſer. 
vice which he had rendered him. Cromwel, in his grandeur, happened, at 
London, to caſt his eye on his benefactor, now reduced to poverty by mis- 
fortunes. He immediately ſent for him, reminded him of their ancient 
riendſhip, and by his grateful afſiftance, reinſtated him in his former prof. 
perity aud opulence”, 
Tit meaſures for divorcing Henry from Anne of Cleves, 
Kind 2 di. were carried on at the ſame time with the bill of attainder 
vorce from againſt Cromwel. The houſe of peers, in conjunction with 
_ the commons, applied to the king by petition, deſiring that 
he would allow his marriage to be examined ; and orders were 
immediately given ro lay the matter before the convocation, Anne had 
formerly been contracted by her father to the duke of Lorraine; but ſhe, 
as well as the duke, were at that time under age, and the contract had 
been afterwards annulled by conſent of both parties. The king, however, 
pleaded this precontra& ay a ground of divorce; and he added two rea- 
ſons more which may ſeem a little extraordinary; that, when he eſpouſed 
Anue, he had not inwardly, given his conſent, and that he had not thought 
proper to conſummate the marriage. The convocation was ſatisfied with 
theſe reaſons, and ſolemnly annulled the marriage between the king and 
queen: The parhament ratified the deciſion of the clergy * ; and the ſen- 
tence was ſoon after notified to the princeſs, 


AxxE was bleſt with a happy inſenſibility of temper, even in the points 
which the moſt nearly affect her ſex; and the king's averſion towards 
her, as well as his proſecution of the divorce, had never given her the leaſt 
uneaſineſs. She willingly hearkened to terms of accommodation with 
him; and when he offered to adopt her as his fiſter, to give her place next 
the queen and his own daughter, and to make a ſettlement of three thou- 
ſand pounds a year upon her; ſhe accepted of the conditions, and gave 
her conſent to the divorce t. She even wrote to her brother (for her fa- 
ther was now dead), that ſhe had been very well uſed in England, and 
deſired him to live on good terms with the king. The only inftance of 
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pride which {ie betrayed was, that ſhe refuſed to return to her own coun- 
try after the 4 Front which ſhe had received; and ſhe lived and died in 


England. 
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NoTwiTHSTANDI NG Anne's moderation, this incident produced a great 
coldneſs between the ing and the German princes z but as the fituation 
of Europe was now muc ù altered, Henry was the more indifferent about 
their reſentment. The cloſe intimacy which had taken place between 
Francis and Charles, had ſu} Milted during a very ſhort time: The diſſimi- 
larity of their characters ſoon renewed, with greater violence than ever, 
their former jealouſy and hatred, While Charles remained at Paris, Fran- 


cis had been imprudently engaged, hy his open temper and by that ſatis- 
faction which a noble mind naturally fc «ls in performing generous actions, 
to make in confidence ſome dangerous « Ucoveries to that intereſted mo- 
narch; and having now loſt all ſuſpicion or his rival, he hoped that the 
emperor and he, ſupporting each other, might neglect every other alliance, 
He not only communicated to his gueſt the ſtat. * of his negociations with 
Sultan Solyman and the Venetians ; he alſo laiu open the ſolicitations, 
which he had received from the court of England, .* enter into a confe- 
deracy againſt him u. Charles had no ſooner reached his own dominions, 
than he ſhewed himſclf unworthy of the friendly rece} wion which he had 
met with, He abſolutely refuſed to fulfil his promile, . ind put the duke 
of Orleans in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe : He informed 8. Nyman, and the 
ſenate of Venice, of the treatment which they had received f. vm their ally: 
and he took care that Henry ſhould not be ignorant how re. ily Francis 
had abandoned his ancient friend to whom he owed ſuch imp ortant obli- 
gations, and had ſacrificed him to a ne- confederate : He eve: poiſoned 
and miſrepreſented many things, whach the unſuſpecting hear * of the 
French monarch had diſcloſed to him, Had Henry poſſeſſed tru t judg- 
ment and generoſity, this incident alone had been ſufficient to guicle him 
in the choice of his ally. But his domine.cring pride carried him. imi uedi- 
ately to renounce the friendſhip of Francis, who had ſo unexpectedly g.wen 
the preference to the emperor: And as Char. les invited him to a renewal of 
the ancient amity, he willingly accepted of th e offer; and thinking hint 
ſelf ſecure in this alliance, he neglected the fry endſhip both of France and 
of the German princes. 


Tus new turn, which Henry had taken with regard to foreign affairs, 
was extremely agreeable to his catholic ſubjects; and as it had perhaps 
contributed, among other reaſons, to the ruin of C omwal, it made them 


entertain hopes of a final prevalence over their autag niſt, The marriage 
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1900 of the king with Catherine Howard, which followed ſoon af. 
gth Aug. ter his divorce from Anne of Cleves, was allo regarded as a fa. 
* Nu vourable incident to their party; and the ſubſequent events 
8 correſponded to their expectations. The king's councils being 
Toward. now directed by Norfolk and Gardiner, a furious perſecution 
commenced againſt the proteſtants; and the law of the fix articles was 
executed with rigour. Dr. Barnes, who had been the cauſe of Lam- 
bert's execution, felt, in his turn the ſeveriry of the perſecuting ſpirit ; 
and, by a bill, which paſſed in parliament, ke was, without trial, condem- 
ned to the flames, together with Jerome and Gerrard. He diſcuſſed the- 
ological queſtions aven at the ſtake ; and as the diſpute between him and the 
ſheriff turned upon the invocation of ſaints, he ſaid, that he doubted whether 
the ſaints could pray for us; but if they could, he hoped, in half an hour 
to be praying for the ſheriff and all the ſpectators. He next entreated the 
ſheriff to carry to the king his dying requeſt, which he fondly imagined 
would have authority with that monarch, who had ſent him to the flake, 
The purport of his requeſt was, that Henry, beſides repreſſing ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies, ſhould be extremely vigilant in preventing fornication and 
common ſwearing “. 

Waite Henry was exerting this violence againſt the proteſtants, he ſpa- 
red not the catholics who denied his ſupremacy ; and a foreigner, at that 
time in Englavd, had reaſon to ſay, that thoſe who were againſt the pope 
were bur ed, and thoſe who were for him were hanged *. The king even 
diſplayed, in an oftentatious manner, this tyrannical impartiality, which 
reduced both parties to ſubje*tion, and infuſed terror into every breaſt, 
Barnes, Gerrard, and Jcrome had been carried to the place of exec ation 
on three hurdles ; and along with them there was placed on each hurdle a 
catholic who was alſo executed for his religion. Theſe catholics were A- 
bel, Fetherſtone, and Fowel, who declared, that the moſt grievous part of 
their puniſhment was the being coupled to ſuch heretical miſcreants as ſuf. 
ered with them ?. 

THovcn the ſpirit of the Englith ſeemed to be totally ſunk under the 
deſpotic power of Henry, there appearcd ſome ſymptoms of diſcontent : 
An inconſiderable rebellion broke out in Yorkſhire headed by Sir John 
Nevil ; but it was ſoon ſuppreſſed, and Nevil, with other ringleaders, was 
executed. The rebels were ſuppoſed to have been inſtigated by the in- 
trigues of cardinal Pole; and the king was inſtantly determined to make 
the counteſs of Saliſbury, who already lay under ſentence of death, ſuf— 
fer for her ſon's offences. He ordered her to be carried to execution ; and 
this venerable matron maintained. fill, in theſe diftreſsful circumſtances, 
the ſpirit of that long race of monarchs from whom ſhe was deſcended *. 


Y Burnet, vol. i. p 298. Fox. 
Angl. Herbert, p. 468, 


* Fox, vol. ii. p. 3 29. Y Saunders, ce S. hiſm 
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she refuſed to lay her head on the block, or ſubmit to a ſentence where 
the had received no trial. She told the executioner, that, if he would 
have her head, he muſt win it the beſt way he could : And thus ſhaking 
her venerable gray locks, ſhe ran about the {caffold ; and the executioner 
followed her with his ax, aiming many fruitleſs blows at her neck, before 
he was able to give the fatal ſtroke, Thus periſhed the lall of the line of 
Flantagenet, which, with great glory, but {till greater crimes and misfor- 
tunes, had governed England for the ſpace of three hundred years. Lord 
Leonard Grey, a man who had formerly rendered ſervice to the crown 
was alſo beheaded for treaſon, ſoon after the counteſs of Saliſbury. - We 
know little concerning the grounds of his proſecution. 

Tus inſurrection in the north engaged Henry to make a progreſs thi- 
ther, in order to quiet the minds of his people, to reconcile them to his go- 
verument, and to aboliſh the ancient ſuperſtitions, to which thoſe parts 
were much addicted. He had alſo another motive for this journey: He 
purpoſed to have a conference at York with his nephew the king of Scot- 
laud, and, if poſſible, to cement a clofe aud indiſſoluble union with that 
kingdom. 

Tus ſame ſpirit of religious innovation, which had ſeized o- 
ther parts of Europe, had made its way into Scotland, and had 1 
begun, before this period, to excite the ſame jealouſies, fears, — 
and perſecutions. About the year 1527, Patric Hamilton, a | 
young man of a noble family, having been created abbot of Ferne, was 
ſent abroad for his education ; but had fallen into company with ſome 
reformers, and he returned into his own country very ill-diſpoſed towards 
that church, of which his birth and his merit entitled him to attain 
the higheſt dignities. The fervour of youth, and his zeal for novelty, 
made it impoſſible for him to conceal his ſentiments ; and Campbel, prior 
of the Dominicans, who, under colour of friendihip and a ſympathy in 
opinion, had infinuated himſelf into his confidence, accuſed him before 
Peaton, archbiſhop of St. Andrews. Hamilton was invited to St. Au- 
Crews, in order to maintain, with ſome of the clergy, a diſpute concerning 
the controverted points; and after much reaſoning with regard to juſtifi- 
cation, free-will, original fin, and other topics of that nature, the conſer- 
ence ended with their condemning Hamilton to be burned for his errors. 
The young man, who, had been deaf to the infinuations of ambition, was 
leſs likely to be ſhaken with the fears of death; while he propoſed ta 
himſelf, both the glory of bearing teſtimony to the truth, and the imme- 
diate reward attending his martyrdom. The people, who compaſſionated 
his youth, his virtue, and his noble birth, were much moved at the con- 
ſaucy of his end; and an incident, which ſoon followed, ſtill more conſir- 
med them in theſe favourable ſentiments towards him. He had cited Camp- 


del, who ſtill inſulted him at the Rake, to anſwer before the judgeracats 


. 
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ſeat of Chriſt ; and as that perſecutor, either aſtoniſhed with events, oy 
overcome with remorſe, or perhaps, ſcized caſually with a diſtemper, ſoon 
after loſt his ſenſes, and fell into a fever, of which he died; the people re. 


garded Hamilton as a prophet, as well as a martyr l. 


Amoxs the diſciples converted by Hamilton, was one friar Forreſ, 
who became a zealous preacher : and who, though he did not openly dif. 
cover his ſentiments, was ſuſpected to lean towards the new opinions, 
His dioceſan, the biſhop of Dunkel, enjoined him, when he met with a 
good epiſtle or good goſpel, which favoured the libertics of holy church, 
to preach on it, and let the reſt alone. Forreſt replied, that he had read 
both Old and New Teſtament, and had not found an ill epiſtle, or il 
goſpel in any part of them. The extreme attachment to the Scriptures 
was regarded in thoſe days as a ſure characteriſtic of hereſy ; and Forrct 
was ſoon after brought to trial, and condemned to the flames. While 
the prieſts were deliberating on the place of his execution, a byſtander ad. 
viſed them to burn him in a cellar ; For that the ſmoke of Mr. Patric 
Hamilton had infected all thoſe on whom it blew b. 


Tus clergy were at that time reduced to great difficulties, not only in 
Scotland, but all over Europe. As the reformers aimed at a total ſubyer- 
fion of ancient eſtabliſhments, which they repreſented as idolatrous, in- 
pious, deteſtable ; the prieſts, who found both their honours and properties 
at ſtake, thought that they had a right to reſiſt, by every expedient, thele 
dangerous invaders, and that the ſame ſimple principles of equity, which 
juſtified a man inkilling a pirate or a robber, would acquit them for the es. 
ecution of ſuch heretics. A toleration, though it is never acceptable to 
eecleſiaſtics, might, they ſaid, be admitted in other cafes ; but ſeemed an 
abſurdity, where fundamentals were ſhaken, and where the poſſeſſions, and 
even the exiitence of the eſtabliſhed clergy were brought in danger. But 
though the church was thus carried by policy, as well as inclination, to 
kindle the fires of perſecution, they found the ſucceſs of this remedy very 
precarious, and obſerved, that the enthuſiaſtic zeal of the reformers, inf 
med by puniſhment, was apt to prove contagious on the compaſſionate 
minds of the ſpectators. The new doErine, amidſt all the dangers to 
which it was expoſed, ſecretly ſpread itſelf every where; and the minds 
of men were gradually diſpoſed to a revolution in religion. 

But the moſt dangerous ſymptom for the clergy 1a Scotland was, that the 
nobility, from the example of England, had caſt a wiſhful eye on the church 
revenues, and hoped, if a reformation took place, to enrich themſclves by the 
plunder of the ecclefiaſtics. James himſelf, who was very poor and Was 
ſomewhat inclined to magnificence, particularly in building, had been ſway: 
ed by like motives; and began to threaten the clergy with the ſame fat: 


* Spotſwood's Hit, church of Scotland, p- 62. d Spotſwiged, p. 65. 
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that had attended them in the neighbouring country. Henry alſo never 
ceaſed exhorting his nephew to imitate his example ; and being moved both 
by the pride of making proſelytes, and the proſpect of ſecurity ſhould 
Scotland embrace a cloſe union with him, he ſolicited the king of Scots to 
meet him at Vork; and he obtained a promiſe to that purpoſe. 

Taz ecclefialtics were alarmed at this reſolution of James, and they 
employed every expedient, in order to prevent the execution of it. They 
repreſented the danger of innovation; the pernicious conſequences of ag- 
grandizing the nobility, already too powerful; the hazard of putting him- 
ſelf into the hands of the Engliſh, his hereditary enemies; the dependance 
on them which muſt enſue upon his loſing the friendſhip of France, and 
of all foreign powers. To theſe conſiderations they added the proſpect 


of immediate intereſt, by which they found the King to be much governed: 


They offered him a preſent gratuity of fifty thouſand pounds: They pro- 
miſed him that the church ſhould always be ready to contribute to his 
ſupply : And they pointed out to him the confiſcation of heretics, as the 
means of filling his exchequer, and of adding a hundred thouſand pounds 
a-year to the crown revenues ©, The infinuations of his new queen, to whom 
youth, beauty, and addreſs had given a powerful influence over him, 
ſeconded all their reaſons; and James was at laſt engaged, firſt to delay 


his journey, then to ſend excuſes to the king of Englaud, who had already 


d 


Hexey, vexed with the diſappointment, and enraged at the affront, 
vowed vengeance againſt his nephew; and he began, by permitting piracies 
at ſea, and incurſions at land, to put his threats in execution. But he re- 
ceived, ſoon after in his own family, aa affront to which he was much more 
ſenſible, and which touched him in a point where he always ſhewed an 
extreme delicacy. He had thought himſelf very happy in his new mar- 
rage : The agreeable perſon and diſpoſition of Catherine had entirely 
eaptivated his affect ions; and he made no ſecret of his devoted attachment 
to her. He had even publicly in his chapel, returned ſolemn thanks to 
Heaven for the felicity which the conjugal ſtate afforded him ; and he 
directed the biſhop of Lincoln to compoſe a form of prayer for that purpoſe. 
But the queen's conduct very little merited this tenderneſs: One 


Laſcelles brought intelligence of her diſſolute life to Cranmer; Diſcovery 
and told him that his ſiſter, formerly a ſervant in the family ol the 
of the old ducheſs of Norfolk, with whom Catherine wag d- 7 Tolate 


ucated, had given him a particular account of her licentious bie. 


© Buchanan, lib. xiv. Drummond in Ja. 5. Pitſcotie, ibid. Knox. 

Henry had ſent ſome books, richly ornamented, to his nephew, who as ſoon as he ſaw,] 
by the titles, that they had a tendency to defend the new doctrines, threw them into the 
fire, in the preſence of the perſon who brought them: Adding, it was better he ſhould 
Celtroy them, than they him. Sce Epiſt. Reginald. Pole. pars, I p. 172. 
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manners. Derliam and Mannoc, both of them ſervants to the ducheſ, 
had been admitted to her bed; and ſhe had even taken little care to 
conceal her ſhame from the other ſervants of the family. The primate 
ſtruck with this intelligence, which it was equally dangerous to conceal or 
to diſcover, communicated the matter to the earl of Hertford, and to the 
chancellor, They agreed that the matter ſhould by no means be buried 
in filence ; and the archbiſhop himſelf ſeemed the moſt proper perſon to 
diſcloſe it to the king. Cranmer, unwilling to ſpeak on fo delicate a 
ſubjeA, wrote a narrative of the whole, and conveyed it to Henry, who 
was inſinitely aſtoniſhed at the intelligence. So confident was he of the 
fidelity of his conſort, that at firſt he gave no credit to the information; 
and he ſaid to the privy-feal, to Lord Ruſſel, high admiral, Sir Anthony 
Brown, and Wriotheſley, that he regarded the whole as a falſehood. Cran. 
mer was now in a very perilous ſituation z and had not full proof been 
found, certain and inevitable deſtruction hung over him. The king's im. 
patience, however, and jealouſy, prompted him to ſearch the matter to the 
bottom: The privy-ſeal was ordered to examine Laſcell:s, who perliſted 
in the information he had given; and {till appealed to his ſiſter's teſtimo. 
ny. That nobleman next made a journey under pretence of hunting, and 
went to Suſſex, where the woman at that time reſided: He found her 
both conſtant in her former intelligence, and particular as to the facts; 
and the whole bore but too much the face of probability. Mannoc and 
Derham, who were arreſted at the ſame time, and examined by the chancellor 
made the queen's guilt entirely certain by their confeſſion; and diſcovered 
other particulars, which redounded {till more to her diſhondur. Three 
maids of the family were admitted into her ſecrets, and ſome of them had 
even paſſed the night in bed with her and her lovers. All the examinations 
were laid before the king, who was ſo deeply affected, that he remained a 
long time ſpeechleſs, and at laſt burſt into tears, He found, to Ju 
ſurpriſe, that his great ſkill in diſlinguiſhing a true maid, of which he 
boaſted in the caſe of Anne of Cleves, had failed him in that of his preſent 
conſort. The queen, bemg next queſtioned, denied her guilt ; but when 
jaſormed that a full diſcovery was made, ſhe confeſſed that ſhe had been 
criminal before marriage; and only infiited that ſhe had never been fall: 
to the king's bed. But as there was evidence that one Colepepper ha! 
paſſed the night with her alone ſince her marriage; and as it appeared 
that ſhe had taken Derham, her old paramour, into her ſervice, ſie 
ſeemed to deſerve little credit in this affeveration ; and the king, befides 
was not of a humour to make any difference between theſe degrees of 
guilt, 

Hs found that he could not, by any means, ſo fully or 
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aſſembling a parliament, the uſual inſtrument of his tyranny. The two 
houſes, having received the queen's confefſion, made an addreſs to the 
king. They entreated him not to be vexed with this untoward accident, 
to which all men were ſubject; but to conſider the frailty of human 
nature, and the mutability of human affairs; and from theſe views to derive 
a ſubject of conlolation. They defired leave to paſs a bill of attainder a- 
gainſt the queen and her accomplices; and they begged him to give his 
aſſent to this bill, not in perſon, which would renew his vexation, and might 
endanger his health, but by commillioners appointed for that purpoſe. 
And as there was a law in force, making it treaſon to ſpeak ill of the 
queen, as well as of the king, they craved his royal pardon, if any of them 
ſhould, on the preſent occaſion, have tranſgrelſed any part of the ſtatute. 
Havixc obtained a gracious anſwer to theſe requeſts, the parliament 
proceeded to vote a bill of attainder for treaſon againſt the queen, and the viſ- 
counteſs of Rochford, who had conducted her ſecret amours ; and in this 
hill, Colepepper and Derham were alſo comprehended. At the ſame 
time they paſſed a bill of attainder for miſpriſion of treaſon againſt the old 
ducheſs of Norfolk, Catherine's grandmother ; her uncle, lord William 
Howerd, and his lady, together with the counteſs of Bridgewater, and 
nine perſons more; becauſe they knew the queen's vicious courſe of life 
before her marriage, and had concealed it. This was an effect of Henry 's 
uſual extravagance to expect that parents ſhould ſo far forget the ties of 
natural attection, and the fentiments of ſhame and decency, as to reveal to 
him the molt ſecret diſorders of their family. He himſelf ſeems to have 
been ſenũble of the cruelty of this proceeding : For he pardoned the 
duchels of Norfolk, and moſt of the others, condemned for miſpriſion of 
treaſon, 7 
However, to ſecure himſelf for the future, as well as his ſucceſſors, 
0m this fatal accident, he engaged rhe parliament to paſs a law ſomewhat 
extraordinary, It was enacted, that any one who knew, or vehemently 
luſpected any guilt in the queen, might, within twenty days, diſcloſe it 
to the king or council, without incurring the penalty of any former law, 
againſt defaming the queen; but prohibiting every one, at the ſame time, 
irom ſpreading the matter abroad, or even privately whiſpering it to 0- 
thers : It was alſo cnacted, that if the king married any woman who had 
been incontinent, taking her for a true maid, ſhe ſhould be guilty of treaſon, 
if ſhe did not previouſly reveal her guilt to him. The people made merry 
with this ſingular clauſe, and ſaid that the king mult henceforth look out 
for a widow ; for no reputed maid would ever be perſuaded to incur the 
penalty of the ſtatute ©, After all theſe laws were paſſed, the queen was 
beheaded on Tower-hill, together with lady Rochford. They beha- 
ved in a manner ſuitable to their diſſolute life; and as lady Rocheford 


© Burnet, vol. I. p. 314. 
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was known to be the chief inſtrument in bringing Anne Boleyn to her 
end, ſhe died unpiticd ; and men were farther confirmed, by the diſcovery 
of this woman's guilt, in the favourable ſentiments which they had enter. 
tained of that unfortunate queen. 

The king made no demand of any ſubſidy from this pariiament ; but 
he found means of enriching his exchequer from another quarter ; He 
took farther ſteps towards the diſſolution of colleges, hoſpitals, and other 
foundations of that nature. The courtiers had been practiſing on the pre. 
ſidents and governors, to make a ſurrender of their revenues to the king; 
and they had becn ſucceſsful with cight of them. But there was an ob- 
ſtacle to their farther progreſs: It had been provided, by the local ſta. 
tutes of moſt of theſe foundations, that no preſident, or any number of fe. 
lows, could conſent to ſuch a deed, without the unanimous vote of all the 
fellows ; and this vote was not eaſily obtained. All ſuch ſtatutes were 
annulled by parliament; and the revenues of theſe houſes were now ex. 
poſed to the rapacity of the king and his favourites f. The church had 
been ſo long their prey, that nobody was ſurpriſed at any new inroads 
made upon her. From the regular, Henry now proceeded to make de. 
Rations on the ſecular clergy. He extorted from many of the biſhops a 
ſurrender of chapter lands; and by this device he pillaged the ſees of Can- 
terbury, York, and London, and enriched his greedy paraſites and flatter- 
ers with their ſpoils. 

RY Taz clergy have been commonly ſo fortunate as to make 4 
Ecclehaſtic concern for their temporal intereſts go hand in hand with a jea- 
— louſy for orthodoxy ; and both theſe paſſions be regarded by 
the people, ignorant and ſuperſtitious, as proofs of zeal for religion : But 
the violent and headſtrong character of Henry now disjoined theſe objects 
His rapacity was gratificd by plundering the church, his bigotry and arro- 
gance by perſecuting heretics. Though he engaged the parliament to mi- 
tigate the penalties of the ſix articles, ſo far as regards the marriage ot 
prieſts, which was now only ſubjected to a forfeiture of goods, chattels 
and lands, during life; he was ſtill equally bent on maintaining a rigid 
purity in ſpeculative principles. He had appointed a commiſſion, conlil 
ing of the two archbiſhops and ſeveral biſhops of both provinces, together 
with a conſiderable number of doors of divinity ; and, by virtue of his ec- 
eleſiaſtical ſupremacy, he had given them in charge to chuſe a religion for 
his people. Before the commiſſioners had made any progreſs in this arduous 
undertaking, the parliament, in 1541, had paſſed a law, by which they ratil- 
ed all the tenets which theſe divines ſhould thereatter eſtabliſh with the king's 
conſent: And they were not aſhamed of thus expreſsly declaring that 
they took their religion upon truſt, and had no other rule, in ſpiritus 


as well as temporal concerns, than the arbitrary will of their maſter. The 


See note [H]at the end of the volume. 
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is only one clauſe of the ſtatute which may ſeem, at firſt ſight, to favour 
ſomewhat of the ſpirit of. liberty: It was enacted, that the eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſioners ſhould eſtabliſh nothing repugnant to the laws and ſtatutes 
of the realm. But, in reality, this proviſo was inſerted by the king, to 
ſerve his own purpoſes. By introducing a confuſion and contradicton in- 
to the laws, he became more maſter of every one's life and property. And, 
as the ancient independence of the church till gave him jealouſy, he was 
well pleaſed under cover of ſuch a clauſe, to introduce appeals from the 
ſpiritual to the civil courts, It was for a like reaſon, that he would never 
promulgate a body of canon law ; and he encouraged the judges on all 
occaſions to interpoſe in ecclefialtical cauſes, wherever they thought the 
lu of royal prerogative concerned. A happy innovation; though 
at firit invented for arbitrary purpoſes ! - 


Tyr king, armed by the authority of parliament, or rather by their 
acknowledgment of that ſpiritual ſupremacy, which he believed inherent 
in him, employed his commiſſioners to ſelect a ſyſtem of tenets for the aſſent 
and belief of the nation, A ſmall volume was ſoon after publiſhed, called 
the Inflitution of a Chriſtian Man, which was received by the convocation, 
and voted to be the ſtandard of orthodoxy. All the delicate points of 
juſtification, faith, free-will, good works, and grace, are there defined, with 
a leaning towards the opinion of the reformers : The ſacraments, which a 
few years before were only allowed to be three, were now enereaſed to 
the number of ſeven, conformable to the ſentiments of the catholics. The 
king's caprice 1s diſcernible throughout the whole ; and the book is, in 
reality to be regarded as his compoſition. For Henry, while he made his 
vpinion a rule for the nation, would tie his own hands by no canon or 


authority, not even by any which he himſelf had formerly cftabliſhed. 


Tax people had occalion, ſoon after, to ſee a farther inſtance of the 
king's iaconſtancy, He was not long ſatisfied with his Inſtitution of a 
Chrilttiaa Man He ordered a new book to be compoſed, called the 
Erudition of a Chriſtian man; and, without aſking the aſſent of the 
convocation, he publiſhed, by his own authority, and that of the parliament, 
this new model of orthodoxy. It differs from the Inſtitution s; but the 
king was no leſs poſitive in his new creed than he had been in the old; 
and he required the belief of the nation to veer about at his ſignal. In 
both that compoſitions he was particulary careful to inculcate the do- 
Ctrine of paſſive obedience ; and he was equally careful to retain the nation 
in the practice. | | 


Wars the king was ſpreading his own books among the people, he 


ſrems to have been extremely perplexed, as were alſy the clergy, what 
Vor. III. f 


Collier, vol. ii. p. 190. 
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courſe to take with the Scriptures. A review had been made, by the 
ſynod, of the new tranſlation of the Bible; and Gardiner had propoſed, 


that, inſtead of employing Engliſh expreſſions throughout, ſeveral Latin 


words ſhould {lll be preſerved ; becauſe they contained, as he pretended, 
ſuch peculiar energy and ſignificance, that they had no correſponding term 
in the vulgar tongue ®, Among theſe were ecclefia, penitentia, pontifex, 
contritus, holorauſta, ſacramentum, elementa, ceremonia, myſterium, preſbyter, 
ſacrificium, humilitas, ſatisfactio, peccatum, gratia, hoſtia, charitas, &c. But 
as this mixture would have appeared extremely barbarous, and was plainly 
calculated for no other purpoſe than to retain the people in their ancient 
ignorance, the propoſal was rejected. The knowledge of the people, 
however, at leaſt their diſputative turn, ſeemed to be an inconvenience 
ſtill more dangerous; and the king and parliament i, ſoon after the 


publication of rhe Scriptures, retracted the conceſſion which they had 


formerly made; and prohibited all but gentlemen and merchants from 
peruſing them k. Even that liberty was not granted, without an apparent 
heſitation, and dread of the conſequences : Theſe perſons were allowed to 
read, ſo it be done quietly and with good order. And the preamble to the 
act ſets forth, © that many ſeditious and ignorant perſons had abuſed 
te the liberty granted them of reading the Bible, and that great diverſity 
& of opinion, animoſities, tumults, and ſchiſms had been occaſioned by 
& perverting the ſenſe of the Scriptures.” It ſeemed very difficult to 
reconcile the king's model for uniformity, with the permiſſion of free 
enquiry. 

Tux maſs-book alſo paſſed under the king's reviſal ; and little alterati. 
on was as yet made in it: Some doubtful or fictitious ſaints only were 
ſtruck out; and the name of the pope was erazed. This latter precau- 
tion was likewiſe uſed with regard to every new book that was printed, 
or even old book that was ſold. The word, Pope, was carefully ommitted 
or blotted out!; as if that precaution could aboliſh the term from the 
language, or as if ſuch a perſecution of it did not rather imprint it more 
{ſtrongly in the memory of the people. 

Taz king took care about this time to clear the churches from another 
abuſe which had creeped into them. Plays, interludes, and farces were 
there often acted in deriſion of the ſormer ſuperſtitions ; and the reverence 
of the multitude for ancient principles and modes of worſhip war thereby 
gradually effaced w. We do not hear that the catholics attempted to te- 


h Burnet, vol. i p. 315. i Which met on the 22d of January, 1543. * 33 
Hen. VIII. c. 1. The reading of the Bible, however, could not at that time, have much 
eſſect in England, where ſo few perſons had learned to read. There were but 300 copies 
printed of this firſt authoriſed edition of the Bible; a book of which there are, now ſeveral 
millions of copies in the kingdom. 


Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 113. m Burnet, vol. i. p. 318. 
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taliate, by employing this powerful engine againſt their adverſaries, or en- 
deavoured by like arts to expoſe that fanatical ſpirit, by which, it appears, 
the reformers were frequently actuated. Perhaps the people were not diſ- 
poſed to reliſh a jeſt on that fide : Perhaps the greater ſimplicity and the 
more ſpiritual, abſtract worſhip of the Proteſtants, gave leſs hold to ridicule, 
which is commonly founded on ſenſible repreſentations. It was, therefore, 
a very agreeable conceſſion, which the King made to the catholic party, 
to ſuppreſs entirely theſe religious comedies, 

Tuuvs Henry laboured inceſſantly, by arguments, creeds, and penal ſta- 
tutes, to bring his ſubjects to an uniformity in their religious ſentiments: But 
as he entered, himſelf, with the greateſt earneſtneſs, into all thoſe ſcholaſtic 
diſputes, he encouraged the people, by his example, to apply themſelves 
to the ſtudy of theology; and it was in vain afterwards to expect, howe- 
ver preſent fear might reſtrain their tongues or pens, that they would cor- 
dially agree in any ſet of tenets or opinions preſcribed to them. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


War with Scotland Fictory of Solevay Death of James V. T rea- 
ty with Scotland —— New rupture—Rupture with France. A Parlia- 
ment— Afſairs of Scotland A Parliament 
A Parliament — Peace with France and Scotland— Perſecutions -- Execution 
of the Earl of Surrey Attainder of the duke of Norfolk—Death of the 


ling—His charafter—DMiſcellancous tranſadions. 


Campaign in France—— 


ENR Y, being determined to avenge himſelf on the king of | 8 

Scots, for {lighting the advances which he had made him, War with 
would gladly have obtained a ſupply from parliament, in order to Kg 
proſecute that enterprize; but as he did not think it prudent to diſcover 
his intentions, that aſſembly, conformable to their frugal maxims, would 
underitand, no hints; and the king was diſappointed in his expectations. 
He continued, however, to make preparations for war ; and as ſoon as he 
thought himſelf in a condition to invade Scotland, he publiſhed a manifeſto, 
by which he endeavoured to juſtify hoſtilities. He complained of James's 
breach of word, in declining the promiſed interview; which was the real 
ground of the quarrel” : But in order to give a more ſpecious colouring 
to the enterprize, he mentioned other injuries; namely, that his nephew 
tad granted protection to ſome Engliſh rebels and fugitives, and had de- 

| E 2 


Buchanan, lib, 15 Drummond in James the Fifth, 
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tained ſome territory, which Henry pretended, belonged to England. He 
even revived the old claim to the vaſſalage of Scotland, and he ſummoned 
James to do homage to him as his liege lord and ſuperior. He employed 
the duke of Norfolk, whom he called the ſcourge of the Scots, to 
command in the war; and though James ſent the biſhop of Aberdeen, 
and Sir James Learmont of Darſay, to appeaſe his uncle, he would hearken 
to no terms of accommodation. While Norfolk was aſſembling his army 
at Newcaſtle, Sir Robert Bowes, attended by Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Ralph 
Evers, Sir Brian Latoun, and others, made an incurſion into Scotland, 
and advanced towards Jedburgh, with an intention of pillaging and deſtroy. 
ing that town. The carl of Angus, and George Douglas, his brother, 
who had been many years baniſhed their country, and had ſubſiſted by 
Henry's bounty, joined the Engliſh army in this incurſion ; and the for- 
ces, commanded by Bowes, exceeded four thouſand men. James had not 
been negligent in his preparations for defence, and had poſted a conſider. 
able body, under the command of the earl of Huntley, for the protection 
of the borders. Lord Hume, at the head of his vaſſals, was haſtening to 
join Huntley, when he met with the Engliſh army ; and an ac- 
tion immediately enſued. During the engagement, the forces 
under Huntley began to appear; and the Engliſh afraid of being ſurround- 
ed and overpowered, took to flight, and were purſued by the enemy. 
Evers, Latoun, and ſome other perſons cf diſtinction, were taken priſoners. 
A few only of ſmall note fell in the ſſcirmiſhi o. 


24th Auſt, 


Tus duke of Norfolk, meanwhile, began to move from his camp at 
Newcaſtle ; and being attended by the earls of Shrewſbury, Derby, Cum- 
berland, Surrey, Hertford, Rutland, with many others of the nobility, he 
advanced to the borders. His forces amounted to above twenty thouſand 
men; and it required the utmoſt efforts of Scotland to reſiſt ſuch a for- 
midable armament. James had aſſembled his whole military force at Fala 
and Sautrey, and was ready to advance as ſoon as he ſhould be informed 
of Norſolk's invading his kingdom. The Engliſh paſſed the Tweed at 
Berwic, and marched along the banks of the river as far as Kelſo; but 
hearing that James had collected neer thirty thouſand men, they tepaſſed 
the river at that village, and retreated into their own country P, Tlie 
king of Scots, inflamed with a defire of military glory, and of revenge on 
his invaders, gave the ſignal for purſuing them, and carrying the war into 
England. He was ſurpriſed to find, that his nobility, who were in gene- 
ral diſaffected on account of the preference which he had given to the 
clergy, oppoſed this reſolution, and refuſed to attend him in his projected 
enterprize. Enraged at this mutiny, he reproached them with cowardice, 
and threatened vengeance ; but ſtill reſolved, with the forces which ad- 
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hered to him, to make an impreſſion on the enemy. He ſent ten thou- 
{and men to the weſtern borders, who entered England at S lway frith ; 
and he himſelf followed them at a ſmall diſtance, ready to join them upon 
occaſion. Diſguſted, however, at the refractory diſpoſition of his nobles, 
he ſent a meſſage to the army, depriving lord Maxwel, their general, of 
his commiſſion, and conferring the command on Oliver Sinclair, a private 


id Land p | 
= wb 


brother, 
ited by 
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had not 
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and were purſued by the enemy. Few were killed in this 
rout for it was no action; but a great many were taken pri- 24h Nov. 
ſoners, and ſome of the principal nobility : Among theſe, the gown. at 

b ; Away. 
earls of Caſſilis and Glencairn; the lords Maxwel, Fleming, 


Somerville, Oliphant, Grey, who were all ſent to London, and given in 


1s army gentleman, who was his favourite, The army was extremely diſguſted 
r Ralph with this alteration, and was ready to diſband; when a ſmall body of 
cotland, 2 Engliſh appeared, not exceeding 500 men, under the command of Dacres 
deftroy- and Muſgrave. A panic ſeized the Scots, who immediately took to flight, 


otection suſtody to different noblemen. 

ening to Taz king of Scots, hearing of this diſaſter, was aſtoniſied; and being 
id an ac- naturally of a mclancholic diſpoſition, as well as endowed with a high ſpi- 
ie forces 


rit, he loſt all command of his temper on this diſmal occaſion. Rage 
againſt his nobility, who, he believed, had betrayed him; ſhame for a 
defeat by ſuch unequal numbers; regret for the pall, fear of the future; 
all theſe paſſions ſo wrought upon him, that he would admit of no con- 
ſolation, but abandoned himſelf wholly to deſpair. His body was waſted 


urround- 
> enemy. 
riſoners. 


camp at by ſympathy with his anxious mind; and even his life began to be thought 
y, Cum- in danger. He had no iſſue living; and hearing that his queen was ſafe- 
Yility, he ly delivered, he aſked whether ſhe had brought him a male or female 
thouſand cluld? Being told the latter; he turned himſelf in his bed: The crown 


ch a for- came with a woman, ſaid he, “ and it will go with one: Many miſe- 
e at Fala ties await this poor kingdom: Henry will make it his own either by 
informed force of arms or by marriage.” A few days after, he ex- . 

Tweed at pired, in the flower of his age; a prince of conliderable vir- Dach of. 
elſo; but tucs and talents ; well fitted, by his vigilance and perſonal * the 
repaſſed courage, for reprefſing thoſe diſorders, to which his kingdom, ; 


+ ſs during that age, was ſo much expoſed. He executed juſtice with impar- 


venge on tiality and rigour; but as lie ſupported the commonalty and the church 
war into againſt the rapine of the nobility, he eſcaped not the hatred of that order. 
in gene- The proteſtants allo; whom he oppoſed, have endeavoured to throw many 
en to the ſtains on his memory; but have not been able to fix any conſiderable im- 
projected putation upon him 9, 

owardice, Hexky was no ſooner informed of his victory, and of the death of his 


which ad- nephew, than he projected, as James had foreſcen, the ſcheme of uniting 
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Scotland to his own dominions, by marrying his ſon, Edward, to the 
beireſs of that kingdom”, He called together the Scottiſh nobles, who 
were his priſoners ; and after reproaching them, in ſevere terms, for their 
pretended breach of treaty, he began to ſoften his tone, and propoſed to 
them this expedient, by which, he hoped, thoſe diſorders, ſo prejudicial to 
both ſtates, would, for the future, be prevented, He offercd to beſtow on 
them their liberty, without ranſom ; and only required of them engagements 
to favour the marriage of the prince of Wales with their young miſtreſs, 
They were eaſily prevailed on to give their aſſent to a propoſal, which 
ſeemed ſo natural and ſo advantageous to both kingdoms ; and being con- 
ducted to Newcaſtle they delivered to the duke of Norfolk boſtages for 
their return, in caſe the intended nuptials were not completed : And they 
thence proceeded to Scotland, where they found affairs in ſome confuſion, 


Tas pope, obſerving his authority in Scotland to be in danger from the 
ſpreading of the new opinions, had beſtowed on Beaton, the primate, the 
dignity of cardinal, in order to confer more influence upon him; and that 
prelate had long been regarded as prime miniſter to James, and as the head 
of that party which defended the ancient privileges and property of the 
eccleſiaſtics. Upon the death of his maſter, this man, apprehenſive of the 
conſequences, both to his party and to himſelf, endeavoured to keep pol- 
ſeſſion of power; and for that purpoſe, he is accuſed of executing a deed, 
which required a high degree of temerity. He forged, it is ſaid, a will 
for the king, appointing himſelf, and three noblemen more, regents of the 
kingdom during the minority of the infant princeſs * : At leaſt, for hiſto- 
rians are not well agreed in the circumſtances of the fact, he had read to 
James a paper of that import, to which that monarch, during the delirium 
which preceded his death, had given an imperfe& aſſent and approba- 
tion r. By virtue of this will, Beaton had put himſelf in poſſeſſion of the 
government ; and having united his intereſts with thoſe of the queen- 
dowager, he obtained the conſent of the convention of ſtates, and excluded 
the pretenſions of the earl of Arran. 


| James earl of Arran, of the name of Hamilton, was next heir to the 
crown by his grandmother the daughter of James III.; and on that ac- 
count, ſeemed beſt entitled to poſſeſs that high office into which the car- 
dinal had intruded himſelf. The proſpect alſo of his ſucceſſion after a 
princeſs, who was in ſuch tender infancy, procured him many partizans; 
and, though his character indicated little ſpirit, activity, or ambition, a 
propenſity which he had diſcovered for the new opinions, had attached to 
him all the zealous promoters of thoſe innovations. By means of theſe 
adherents, joined to the vaſſals of his own family, he had been able to 
make oppoſition to the cardinal's adminiſtration ; and the ſuſpicion of 


Stowe, p. 584. Herbert, Burnet, Buchanan. s Sadler's Letters, p. 161. 
Spotſwood, p. 71. Buchanan, lib, 15. t Joha Knox, Hiſtory of the Reformation. 
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Beaton's forgery, with the acceſſion of the noblemen who had heen pri- 
ſoners in England, aſſiſted too by ſome money ſent from London, was 
able to turn the balance in his favour. The earl of Angus and his bro- 


„ to the 
les, who 
for their 


poſed to | ther, having taken the preſent opportunity of returning into their native 
1dicial to country, oppoſed the cardinal with all the credit of that powerful family ; 
eſtow on and the majority of the convention had now embraced oppoſite intereſts 
zyements to thoſe which formerly prevailed. Arran was declared governor ; the 


cardinal was committed to cuſtody under the care of lord Seton ; and a 
negociation was commenced with Sir Ralph Sadler, the Eng- oy 

liſh ambaſſador, for the marriage of the infant queen with the Treaty with 
prince of Wales, The following conditions were quickly a- * 

greed on; that the queen ſhould remain in Scotland till ſhe ſhould be ten 
years of age; that ſhe ſhould then be ſent to England to be educated ; 
that ſix Scottiſh noblemen ſhould immediately be delivered as hoſtages to 
Henry ; and that the kingdom, notwithſtanding its union with England, 
ſhould {till retain its laws and privileges u. By means of theſe equitable 
conditions, the war between the nations, which had threatened Scotland 
with ſuch diſmal calamities, ſeemed to be fully compoſed, and to be 
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ceep pol- Bur the cardinal-primate, having prevailed on Seton to reſtore him to 
z a deed, his liberty, was able, by his intrigues, to confound all theſe meaſures, 


CCC 


1d, a will which appeared ſo well concerted. He aſſembled the moſt conſiderable 


its of the eccleſiaſtics ; and, baving repreſented to them the imminent danger to 
for hiſto- which their revenues and privileges were expoſed, he perſuaded them to 
d read to colle& privately from the clergy a large ſum of money, by which, if en- 
> delirium truſted to his management, he engaged to overturn the ſchemes of their 


enemies . Beſides the partizans whom he acquired by pecuniary mo- 
tives, he rouzed up the zeal of thoſe who were attached to the catholic 
worſhip ; and he repreſented the union with England as the ſure forerun- 
ner of ruin to the church and to the ancient religion, The national anti- 
pathy of the Scots to their ſouthern neighbours, was alſo an infallible en- 
gine by which the cardinal wrought upon the people; and, though the 
terror of Henry's arms, and their own inability to make reſiſtance, had 
procured a temporary aſſent to the alliance and marriage propoſed, the 
ſettled habits of the nation produced an extreme averſion to thoſe meaſures. 
The Engliſh ambaſſador and his retinue received many inſults from perſons 
whom the cardinal had inſtigated to commit theſe violences, in hopes of 
bringing on a rupture: But Sadler prudently diſſembled the matter; and 
waited patiently till the day appointed for the delivery of the hoſtages. 
He then demanded of the regent the performance of that important ar- 
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that the nation had now taken a different impreſſion, and that it was nat 
in his power to compel any of the nobility to deliver themſelves as hoſta. 
ges to the Engliſh. Sadler, foreſeeing the conſequence of this refuſal, 
ſent a ſummons to all thoſe who had been priſoners in England, and re. 
quired them to fulfil the promiſe, which they had given, of returaing into 
cuſtody. None of them ſhowed ſo much ſentiment of honour, as to ſulk] 
their engagements, except Gilbert Kennedy earl of Caſſilis. 
ſo well pleaſed with the behaviour of this nobleman, that he not only re. 
ceived him graciouſly but honoured him with preſents, gave him his liber. 
ty, and ſent him back to Scotland, with his two brothers, whom he had 
left as hoſtages *. 


1843. Tus behaviour of the Scottiſh nobles, though it reflected 
New rup- diſhonour on the nation, was not diſagreeable to the cardinal, 
. who foreſaw, that all theſe perſons would now be deeply inte. 
reſted to maintain their enmity and oppoſition to England. And as 1 
war was ſoon expected with that kingdom, he found it neceſſary imme. 
diately to apply to France, and to crave the aſſiſtance of that ancient ally, 
during the preſent diſtreſſes of the Scottiſh nation. Though the French 
king was fully ſenſible of his intereſt in ſupporting Scotland, a demand of 
aid could not have been made on him at a more unſeaſonable junctnre, 
His pretenſions on the Milaneſe, and his reſentment againſt Charks, had 
engaged him in a war with that potentate; and having made great, though 
fruitleſs efforts during the preceding campaign, he was the more diſabled 
at preſent from defending his own dominions, much more from granting 
any ſuccour to the Scots. Matthew Stuart, earl of Lenox, a young 
nobleman of a great family, was at that time in the French court ; and 
Francis, being informed that he was engaged in an ancient and hereditary 
enmity with the Hamiltons, who had murdered his father, ſent him over 
to his native country, as a ſupport to the cardinal and the queen-mothe : 
And he promiſed that a ſupply of money, and if neceſſary even military 
ſuccours, ſhould ſoon be diſpatched after him. Arran, the governor ſee- 
ing all theſe preparations againtt him, aſſembled his friends, and made an 
attempt to get the perſon of the infant queen into his cuſtody z but being 
repulſed, he was obliged to come to an accommodation with his enemies, an 
to entruſt that precious charge to four neutral perſons, the heads of poteij 
families, the Grahams, Areſkines, Lindſeys, and Levingſtoncs. The ar 
rival of Lenox, in the midſt of theſe tranſactions, ſerved to render th: 
victory of the French party over the Engliſh (till more indiſputable ?, 
1 Tae oppoſition, which Heury met with in Scotland fron 
wit the French intrigues, excited his reſentment, and farther 
_— confirmed the reſolution, which he had already taken, « 
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* Bu. hanan, lib, 15. YT Ibid, Drun mond. 
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vied in a peculiar manner; but exceeded not three ſhillings in the pound, 
upon any individual. The convocation gave the king fix ſhillings in the 
pound to be levied in three years, Greater ſums were always, even du- 
ring the eſtabliſhment of the catholic religion, exacted from the clergy 
than from the laity: Which made the emperor Charles ſay, when Henry 
diſſolved the monaſteries, and ſold their revenues, or beſtowed them on 
his nobility and courtiers, that he had killed the hen which brought 
him the golden eggs. © 

Tur parliament alſo facilitated the execution of the former law, by 
which the king's proclamations were made equal to ſtatutes: They ap- 
pointed that any nine counſellors ſhould form a legal court for puniſhing 
diſobedience to proclamations. The total abolition of juries in criminal cau- 
ſes, as well as of all parliaments, ſeemed, if the king had ſo pleaſed, the ne. 
ceſſary conſequence of this enormous law. He might iſſue a proclamation, 
enjoining the execution of any penal ſtatute, and afterwards try the crimi- 
nals not for breach of the ſtatute, but for diſobedience to his proclama- 
tion. It is remarkable that lord Mountjoy entered a proteſt againſt this 
law ; and it is equally remarkable, that the proteſt is the only one entered 
againſt any public bill during this whole reign. © 


IT was enacted © this ſeſſion, that any ſpiritual perſon who preached or 
taught contrary to the doctrine contained in the king's book, the Erud- 
tion of a Chriſtian Man, or contrary to any doctrine which he ſhould there- 
after promulgate, was to be admitted on the firſt conviction to renounce 
his error; on the ſecond, he was required to carry a faggot 3 which if 
he refuſed to do, or fell into a third offence, he was to be burnt. But 
the laity, for the third offence, were only to forfeit their goods and chat- 
tels, and be liable to perpetual impriſonment. Indictments muſt be laid 
within a year after the offence, and the priſoner was allowed to bring 
witneſſes for his exculpation. Theſe penalties were lighter than thoſe 
which were formerly impoſed on a denial of the real preſence; It was 
however, ſubjoined, in this ſtatute, that the act of the ſix articles was ſtill 
in force. But, in order to make the king more entirely maſter of his 
people, it was enacted, that he might hereafter, at his pleaſure, change 
this act or any proviſion in it. By this clauſe, both parties were retained 
in ſubjection: So far as regarded religion, the king was inveſted in the 
fulleſt manner, with the ſole legiſlative authority in his kingdom: And 


b They who were worth in goods twenty ſhillings and upwards to five pounds, paid 
four pence, of every pound; from five to ten pounds, eight pence, from ten pounds to 
twenty pounds, ſixteen pence, ſrom twenty and upwards , two ſhillings, Lands, tees, 
and annuities, from twenty ſhillings to five pounds, paid eightpence in the pound; from 
five pounds to ten pounds, ſixteen pence; from ten pounds to twenty pounds, two fhil- 
lings; from twenty pounds and upwards, three ſhillings, 

© Collier, vol. ii. p. 176. d Burnet, p. 322. 


© 34and 35 Hen, VIII. c. I. 
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all his ſubjects were under the ſevereſt penalties, expreſsly bound to receive 
implicitly whatever doctrine he ſhould pleaſe to recommend to them. 


Tax reformers began to entertain hopes that this great pow- 
er of the crown might ſtill be employed in their favour. The 
king married Catherine Farr, widow of Nevil lord Latimer ; 
a woman of virtue, and ſomewhat inclined to the new doctrine. By this 
marriage Henry confirmed what had formerly been foretold in jeſt, that 
he would be obliged to eſpouſe a widow. The king's league with the 
emperor ſeemed a circumſtance no leſs favourable to the catholic party 
and thus matters remained {till nearly balanced between the factions. 


1543 
I2th July. 


Tus advantages gained by this powerful confederacy between Henry 
and Charles were inconſiderable, during the preſent year. The campaign 
was opened with a victory gained by the duke of Cleves, Francis's ally, 
over the forces of the emperor * : Francis, in perſon, took the field early; 
and made himſelf maſter, without reſiſtance, of the whole dutchy of Lux- 
embourg : He afterwards took Landrecy, and added ſome fortifications 
to it. Charles, having at laſt aſſembled a powerful army, appeared in the 


| Low-Countries ; and, after taking almoit every fortreſs in the dutchy of 


Cleves, he reduced the duke to accept of the terms which he was pleaſed 
to preſcribe to him. Being then joined by a body of fix thouſand Eng- 
liſh, he ſat down before Landrecy, and covered the fiege with an army of 


above forty-thouſand men. Francis advanced at the head of an army not 


much inferior; as if he intended to give the emperor battle, or oblige 
him to raiſe the ſiege: But while theſe two rival monarchs were facing 
each other, and all men were in expectation of ſome great event, the 
French king found means of throwing ſuccour into Landrecy ; and hav- 
ing thus effected his purpoſe, he ſkilfully made a retreat. Charles, finding 
the ſeaſon far advanced, deſpaired of ſucceſs in his enterprize, and found 
it neceſſary to go into winter-quarters, 

Tas vanity of Henry was flattered by the figure which 
he made in the great tranſactions on the continent: But the — 4 
intereſts of his kingdom were more deeply concerned in the 
event of affairs in Scotland. Arran, the governor, was of ſo indolent 
and unambitious a character, that, had he not been ſtimulated by his 
friends and dependants, he never had aſpired to any ſhare in the admi- 
nillration; and when he found himſelf overpowered by the party of the 
queen-dowager, the cardinal, and the earl of Lenox, he was glad to accept 
of any terms of accommodation, however diſhonourable, He even had giv- 
en them a ſure pledge of his ſincerity, by renouncing the principles of the 
reformers, and reconciling himſelf to the Romiſh communion in the Franciſ- 
an church at Stirling. By this weaknefs and levity, he loſt his credit 
vitk the whole nation, and rendered the proteſtants, who were hitherts 


t Memoires du Belly, lib. 16. 
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the chief ſupport of his power, his mortal enemies. The cardinal acquire 
an entire aſcendant in the kingdom: he queen-dowager placed implicy 
confidenee in him: The governor was obliged to yield to him in even 
pretenſion : Lenox alone was become an obſtacle to his meaſures, an 
reduced him to ſome difficulty. 

Tus inveterate enmity which had taken place between the families i 
Lenox and Arran made the intereſts of theſe two noblemen entirdy 
incompatible ; and as the cardinal and the French party, in order u 
engage Lenox the more in their cauſe, had flattered him with the hoy 
of ſuceeding to the crown after their infant ſovereign, this rivalſhip hai 
tended {till further to rouze the animoſity of the Hamiltons. Lenox to, 
had been encouraged to aſpire to the marriage of the queen-dowager, which 
would have given him ſome pretenſions to the regency ; and as he wa 
become aiſuming, on account of the ſervices which he had rendercd the 
party, the cardinal found, that, ſince he muſt chuſe between the friendſtiz 
of Lenox, and that of Arran, the latter nobleman, who was more eaſily 
governed, and who was inveſted with preſent authority, was in every reſpe; 
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preferable. Lenox, finding that he was not likely to ſucceed in his preter: e Ax 
ſions to the queen-dowager, and that Arran, favoured by the cardinal, ta! Wy Eng 
acquired the aſcendant, retired to Dunbarton, the governor of which va « pre 
entirely at bis devotion ; he entered into a ſecret correſpondence with th: WF pable | 
Engliſh court; and he ſummoned his vaſſals and partizans to attend hin, court 
All thoſe who were inclined to the proteſtant religon or were, on ay Luthe 
account, diſcontented with the cardinal's adminiſtration, now regarded L claims 
nox as the head of their party; and they readily made him a tender of thei Ax 
ſervices. In a little time, he had collected an army of ten thouſand men, lately 
and he threatened his enemies with immediate deſtruction. The cardind be bel 
had no equal force to oppoſe to him; but as he was a prudent man, bt ly volt 
foreſaw, that Lenox could not long ſubſiſt ſo great an army, and be ſent & 
endeavoured to gain time, by opening a negociation with him. He thoſe + 
ſeduced his followers by various artiſices; he prevailed on the Douglaſſes i ſhould 
change party; he repreſented to the whole nation the danger of civil wan Ty 
and commotions ; And Lenox, obſerving the unequal conteſt in which ht model, 
was engaged, was at laſt obliged to lay down his arms, and to accept ol jects 0 
an accommodation with the governor and the cardinal, Preſent peat piema 
was reſtored; but no confidence took place between the parties. Lenos tirely 
fortifying his caſtles, and putting himſelf in a poſture of defence, waited thoſe 1 
the arrival of Engliſh ſuccours, from whoſe aſliftance alone he expected 8 
obtain the ſuperiority over his enemies. | oath y 
Wutur the winter ſeaſon reſtrained Henry from militay Tu 


1544 a SOV | 
Janvary 14. Operations, he ſummoned a new parliament ; in which a k- 


A pg was paſſed, ſuch as he was pleaſed to dictate, with regard i 
a the ſucceſſion of the crowa, After declaring, that the prince 
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of Wales, or any of the king's male iſſue, were ſirſt and immediate heirs to 
the crown; the parliament reſtored the two princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, 
to their right of ſucceſſion. This ſeemed a reaſonable piece of juſtice, 
and corrected what the king's former violence had thrown into confuſion 


but it was impoſſible for Henry to do any thing, how laudable ſoever, with- , 
W out betraying, in ſome circumſtance, his uſual extravagance and caprice ; 
WU hough he opened the way for theſe two princeſſes to mount the throne, 


he would not allow the acts to be reverſed, which had declared them 
legitimate; he made the parliament confer on him a power of ſtill excluding 
them, if they refuſed to ſubmit to any conditions which he ſhould be 
pleaſed to impoſe 3 and he required them to enact, that in default of his 
own iſſue, he might diſpoſe of the crown as he pleaſed, by will or letters 
patent. He did not probably foreſee that, in proportion as he degraded 


W the parliament, by rendering it the paſſive inſtrument of his variable and 


violent inclinations, he taught the people to regard all its acts as invalid, 
and thereby defeated even the purpoſes which he was ſo bent to 


W 2tt2in, 


Ax act paſſed declaring that the king's uſual tile ſhould be King of 


England, France and Ireland, defender of the faith, and on earth the ſu- 


« preme head of the church of England and Ireland.“ It ſeemed a pal- 


W pable inconſiſtency to retain the title of Defender of the Faith, which the 


court of Rome had conferred on him, for maintaining its cauſe againſt 
Luther; and yet ſubjoin his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, in oppoſition to the 
Claims of that court. 


Ax act alſo paſſed for the remiſſion of the debt, which the king bad 
lately contracted by a general loan, levied upon the people. It will eaſily 
be believed, that, after the former act of this kind, the loan was not entire- 
ly voluntary s. But there was a peculiar circumſtance, attending the pre- 
ſent ſtatute, which none but Henry would have thought of; namely, that 


moſe who had already gotten payment, either in the whole or in part, 


ſhould refund the money to the exchequer. - 

Tae oaths, which Henry impoſed for the ſecurity of his eccleſiaſtical 
model, were not more reaſonable than his other meaſures, All his ſub- 
jects of any diſtinction had already been obliged to renounce the popc's ſu- 


premacy ; but as the clauſes to which they ſwore had not been deemed en- 


tirely ſatisfactory, another oath was impoſed ; and it was added, that all 
thoſe who had taken the former oaths ſhould be underſtood to have taken 


the new one n. A ſtrange ſuppoſition ! to repreſent men as bound by as 
oath which they had never taken. 


Tus moſt commendable law, to which the parliament gave their ſanc- 


8 35 Hen, VIII. c. 12. h Ibid. c. f. 
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tion, was that by which they mitigated the law of the ſix articles, and enac, 
ted, that no perſon ſhould be put to his trial upon an accuſation concerning 
any of the offences comprized in that ſanguinary ſtatute, except on thy 
oath of twelve perſons before commiſſioners authoriſed for the purpoſe, 
and that no perſon ſhould be arreſted or committed to ward for ſuch of. 
fence before he was indicted. Any preacher accuſed of ſpeaking, in hi 
ſermon contrary to theſe articles, muſt be. ndicted within forty days, 

Tur king always experienced the limits of his authority, whenever be 
demanded ſubſidies, however moderate, from the parliament ; and therefore, 
not to hazard a refuſal, he made no mention this ſeaſon of a ſupply : Bu 
as his wars, both in France and Scotland, as well as his uſual prodigality, 
had involved him in great expence, he had recourſe to other methods of 
filling his exchequer. Notwithſtanding the former abolition of his debt 
he yet required new loans from his ſubjects: And he enhanced gol! 
from forty-five ſhillings to forty-eight an ounce ; and filver from thre 
ſhillings and nine pence to four ſhillings. His pretence for this innovation, 
was to prevent the money from being exported ; as if that expedient 
could anywiſe ſerve the purpoſe. He even coined ſome baſe money, and 
ordered it to be current by ' proclamation. He named commiſſioners for 
levying a benevolence, and he extorted about ſeventy thouſand pounds by 
this expedient. Read, alderman of London i, a man ſomewhat advancel 
in years having refuſed to contribute, or not coming up to the expeQation 
of the commiſſioners, was inrolled as a foot-ſoldier in the Scottiſh war, 
and was there taken priſoner. Roach, who had been equally refraQory, 
was thrown into priſon, and obtained not his liberty but by paying a large 
compoſition . Theſe powers of the prerogative (which at that time pal 
ſed unqueſtioned), the compelling of any man to ſerve in any office, and 
the impriſoning of any man during pleaſure, not to mention the practice 
of extorting loans, rendered the ſovereign, in a manner, abſolute maſter 
the perſon and property of every individual. 

EarLy this year the king ſent a fleet and army to invade Scotland. 
The fleet conſiſted of near two hundred veſſels, and carried on board ten 
thouſand men. Dudley lord Liſle commanded the ſca- forces; the earl af 
Hertford the land. The troops were diſembarked near Leith; and, if 
ter diſperſing a ſmall body which oppoſed them, they took that town witls 
out reſiſtance, and then marched to Edinburgh. The gates were foo! 
beaten down (for little or no reſiſtance was made); and the Engliſh ft 
pillaged and then ſet fire to the city. The regent and cardinal were n0! 
prepared to oppoſe ſo great a force, and they fled to Stirling, Hertford 
marched eaſtward ; and being joined by a new body under Evers, warden 
of the eaſt marches, he laid waſte the whole country, burned and deſtroy: 
ed Hadington and Dunbar, then retreated into England; having loſt only 


i Herbert, Stowe, p. 588, Baker, p. 29% k Goodwin's Annals. Stowe, p. 504 
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forty men in the whole expedition. The earl of Arran collected ſome for- 
ces; but finding that the Engliſh were already departed, he turned them 
againſt Lenox, who was juſtly ſuſpected of a correſpondence with the ene= 
my. That nobleman, after making ſome reſiſtance was obliged to fly into 
England; where Henry ſettled a penſion on him, and even gave him his 
niece, lady Margaret Douglas, in marriage. In return Lenox ſtipulated 
conditions, by which, had he been able to execute them, he muſt have 
reduced his country to total ſervitude l. 

Henxy's policy was blamed in this ſudden and violent incurſion ; by 
which he inflamed the paſſions of the Scots, without ſubduing their ſpirit ; 
and it was commonly ſaid, that he did too much, if he intended to ſolicit 
an alliance, and too little if he meant a conqueſt m. But the reaſon of his 
recalling the troops ſo ſoon, was his eagerneſs to carry on a projected en- 
terprize againſt France, in which he intended to employ the whole force 
of his kingdom. He had concerted a plan with the emperor, which 
threatened the total ruin of that monarchy, and muſt, as a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, have involved the ruin of England. Theſe two princes had agreed 
to invade France with forces amounting to above a hundred thouſand men : 
Henry engaged to ſet out from Calais: Charles from the Low- countries: 
They were to enter on no ſiege ; but leaving all the frontier towns be- 
hind them, to march directly to Paris, where they were to join their for- 
ces, and thence to proceed to the entire conqueſt of the kingdom. Fran- 
cis could not oppoſe, to theſe formidable hehe alas: much above forty 
thouſand men, 

Hexgy, baving appointed the queen —_ during his ab- 
lence, paſſed over to Calais with thirty thouſand men, accom- Ke. 
panied by the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, Fitzalan earl of Campaign 
Arundel, Vere earl of Oxford, the earl of Surrey, Paulet lord AN 
vt. John, lord Ferrers of Chartley, lord Mountjoy, lord Grey of Wilton, 
Sir Anthony Brown, Sir Francis Bryan, and the moſt flouriſhing nobility 
and gentry of his kingdom. 'The Engliſh army was ſoon joined by the 
count de Buren, admiral, of Flanders, with ten thouſand foot, and four 
thouſand horſe ; and the whole compoſed an army, which nothing on 
that frontier was able to reſiſt. The chief force of the French armies was 
drawn to the ſide of Champagne, in order to oppoſe the Imperialiſts. 


THz emperor, with an army of near ſixty thouſand men, had taken thefield 
much earlier than Henry ; and, not to loſe time, while he waited for the arri- 
val of his confederate, he ſat down before Luxembourg, which was ſurrender- 
ed to him: He thence proceeded to Commercy on the Meuſe, which he 
took: Ligny met with the ſame fate: He next laid ſiege to St. Diſier 
on che Marne, which, though a weak place, made a brave reſiſtance, under 


I Rymer, vol. xv. p. 23. 29. m Herbert, Burnet, 


* 
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the count of Sancerre the governor and the ſiege was protracted beyoud 
cxpectation, 


Tux emperor was employed before this town at the time the Engliſh 
forces were aſſembled in Picardy. Henry, either tempted by the deſencelch 
condition of the French frontier, or thinking that the emperor had firlt 
broken his engagement, by forming fieges, or, perhaps, foreſecing at lalt 
the dangerous conſequences of entirely ſubduing the French power, inſtead 
of marching forward to Paris, ſat down before Montreuil and Boulogne, 
The duke of Norfolk commanded the army before Montreuil : Ihe king 
himſelf that before Boulogne. Vervin was governor of the latter place, 

and under him Philip Corſe, a brave old ſoldier, who encou. 
1 FW eo raged the garriſon to defend themeſves to the laſt extremity 
agzinfl the Engliſh. He was killed during the courſe of the 
ſiege, and the town was immediately ſurrendered to Henry bythe, cowardice 
of Vervin: who was afterwards beheaded for this diſhonourable capitulation, 

Dosis the courſe of this ſiege, Charles had taken St. Diſier; and 
finding the ſeaſon much advanced, he began to hearken to a treaty of 
peace with France, ſince all his ſchemes for ſubduing that kingdom wee 
likely to prove abortive. In order to have a pretence for deſerting his 
ally he ſeat a meſſenger to the Engliſh camp, requiring Henry immediate 
ly to fulfil his engagements, arid to mect him with kis army before Pars, 
Henry replied that he was too far engaged in the ſiege of Boulogne to 
raiſe it with honour, and that the emperor himſelf had firſt broken the 
concert by beſieging St. Diſier. This anſwer ſerved Charles as a ſuſl. 
cient reaſon for concluding a peace with Francis, at Crepy, 
where no mention was made of England. He flipulated tv 
give Flanders as a dowry to his daughter, whom be agreed to marry tv 
the duke of Orlcans, Francis's ſecond ſon ; and Francis, in return, with, 
drew his troops from Piedmont and Savoy, and renounced all claim to 
Milan, Naples, and other territories in Italy. This peace ſo advantage. 
ous to Francis, was procured, partly by the - deciſive victory obtained in 
the beginning of the campaign by the count of Anguyen over the impet- 
ialiſts at Ceriſolles in Piedmont, partly by the emperor's great deſire ts 
turn his arms againſt the proteſtant princes in Germany. Charles ordered 
his troops to ſeparate from the Engliſh in Picardy ; and Henry, finding 
bimſelf obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Montreuil, returned into Englaud. 
This campaign ſerved, to the populace, as matter of great ti 
umph ; but all men of ſenſe concluded that the King had, # 


18th Sept, 


zoth Sept. 


in all his former military enterprizes, made, at a great expence, an acquil 
tion which was of no importance. 

Tur war with Scotland, meanwhile, was conducted feebly, and wit 
various ſucceſs. Sir Ralph Evers, now lord Evers, and Sir Bryan 1+ 
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toun made an inroad into that kingdom : and having laid waſte the counties 
of Teviotdale and the Merſe, they proceeded to the abbey ot Coldingham, 
which they took poſſeſſion of, and fortified, The governor aſſembled an 
army of eight thouſaud men, ia order to diſlodge them from this polt ; 
but he hal no ſooner opened his batteries before the“ place, than @&@udden 


panic ſeized him; he left the army, and fled to Dunbar. He complained 


of the mutiny of his troops, and pr@ecnded apprehenſions leſt they ſhould 
deliver him into the hands of the Engliſh : bat his own unwarlike ſpirit 
was generally believed to have been the motive of this diſhonourable 
flight. The Scottiſh army, upon the departure of their general, fell into 
confuſion; and had not Angus, with a few of his retainers, brought off 
the cannon, and protected their rear, the Engliſh might have gained great 
advantages over them: Evers, elated with this ſucceſs, boaſted to Henry 
that he had conquered all Scotland to the Forth; and he claimed a re- 


ward for this important ſervice. The duke of Norfolk, who knew with e 


what difficulty ſuch acquiſitions would be maintained againſt a warlike en- 
emy, adviſed the king to grant him, as his reward, the conqueſts of which 
he boaſted ſo highly. The next inroad made by the Engliſh, ſhewed the 
yanity of Evers's hopes. This general led about five thouſand men 1545 
into Teviotdale, and was employed in ravaging that country ; when 
intelligence was brought him that ſome Scottiſh forces appeared near the 
abbey of Melroſs. Angus had rouſed the governor to more activity; and 


a proclamation being iſſued for aſſembling the troops of the neighbouring , 


counties, a conſiderable body had repaired thither to oppoſe the enemy. 
Norman Leſly, ſon of the earl of Rothes, had alſo joined the army with 
ſome volunteers ſrom Fife; and he inſpired courage into the whole, as well 
by this acceſſion of force, as by his perſonal ;bravery and intrepidity. In 
order to bring their troops to the neceſſity of a ſteady defence, the Scot- 
tiſh leaders ordered all their cavalry to diſmount ; and they reſolved to wait, 
on ſome high ground near Ancram, the aſſault of the Engliſh. The Eng- 
liſh, whoſe paſt ſucceſſes had taught them too much to deſpiſe 
the enemy, thought, when they ſaw the Scottiſh horſes led off 
the field, that the whole army was retiring ; and they haſtened to attack 
them. The Scots received them in good order ; and being favoured by the 
advantage of the ground, as well as by the ſurpriſe of the Engliſh, who ex- 
petted no reſiſtance, they ſoon put them taeflight, and purſued them with 
conliderable ſlaughter. Evers and Latoun were both killed, and above a 
thouſang men were made priſoners. In order to ſupport the Scots in 
this war, Francis, ſome time after, ſent over a body of auxiliaries, to the 
number of three thouſand five hundred men, under the command of 


Montgomery, lord of Lorges *, Reinforced by theſe ſuccours, the gov- 
Vor. III. F 


* 
* Buchanan, lib. 15, Drummond. 
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ernor aſſembled an army of ſiſtern thouſand men at Haddington, and march, 
ed thence to ravage the eaſt borders of England. He laid all waſte where. 
ver he came; and having met with no conſiderable reſiſtance, he retired 
into his own country, and diſbanded his army. The earl of Hertford, i 
revenge, committed ravages on the middle and weft marches ; and the wa 
on both ſides was ſignalized rather by the ills inflicted on the enemy, than 
by any conſiderable advantage gained by either party. 


Tur war likewiſe between France and England was not diſtinguiſhe 
this year by any memorable event. Francis had equipped a fleet of abo 
two hundred ſail, beſides gallies; and having embarked ſome land. forces 
on board, he ſent them to make a deſcent in England I. They failed to 
the Iſle of Wight, where they found the Engliſh fleet lying at anchor in 
St. Helen's. It confilted not of above hundred fail; and the admit 
thought it moſt adviſeable to remain in that road, in hopes of drawing the 
French into the narrow channels and the rocks, which were unknown to! 
them. The two fleets cannonaded each other for two days; and, except 
the ſinking of the Mary Roſe, one of the largeſt ſhips of the Engliſh flee, 


the damage on both fides was inconfiderable. 


Fraxcis's chief intention in equipping fo great a fleet, was to prevent 
the Engliſh from throwing ſuccours into Boulogne, which he reſolved to 
befiege ; and for that purpoſe, he ordered a fort to be built, by which he 
intended to block up the harbour. After a confiderable loſs of time and 
money, that fort was found ſo ill conſtructed, that he was obliged to 
abandon it; and though he had aſſembled on that frontier an army of near 
forty thouſand men, he was not able to effe& any conſiderable enterprize 
Henry, in order to defend his poſſeſſions in France, had levied fourteen 
thouſand Germans; who, having marched to Fleurines in the biſhopricot 
Liege, found that they could advance no farther. The emperor would 
not allow them a paſſage through his dominions : They reccived intelligence 
of a ſuperior. army on the ſide of France ready to intercept them; Wait 
of occupation and of pay ſoon produced a mutiny among them; And 
having ſeized the Engliſh commiſſaries as a ſecurity for arrears, they r. 
treated into their own country. There ſeems to have been ſome want d 
foreſight in this expenſive armament. 


Tus great expence of theſe two wars, maintained by Het 
A —— * ry, obliged him to ſummon a new parliament. The commons 
ment. granted him a ſubſidy, payable in two years, of two ſhilling 
a pound on land: The ſpirituality voted him fix ſhillings a pound. But 
the parliament, apprehenſive leſt more demands ſhould be made upon then, 


| Beleair, Memoires du Bellay. 
n Thoſe who poſſe ſſed goods or money, above five pounds and below ten, were to fe 
eight pence a pound : Thoſe above ten pounds, a ſhilling, 
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| march. endeavoured to ſave themſelves by a very extraordinary liberality of other 
where people's property: By one vote they beſtowed on the king all the revenues 
e retired of the univerſities as well as of the chauntrics, free chaples o, and hoſpitals. 
ford, in Henry was pleaſed with this conceſſion, as it encreaſed his power; but he 
the war had no intention to rob learning of all her endowments; and he ſoon took 
1y, than care to inform the univerſities, that he meant not to touch their revenues. 
Thus theſe ancient and celebrated eflabliſhments owe their exiſtence to the 
nguiſhed gencroſity of the king, not to the protection of this ſervile and proſtitute 
of abore parliament. 
nd-force Tur proſtitute ſpirit of the parliament farther appeared in the pream- 
ſailed to ble of the ſtatute P, in which they recognize the king to have always been, 
inchor in by the word of God, ſupreme head of the church of England; and ac- 
admin knowledge, that archbiſhops, biſhops, and other eccleſiaſtical perſons, have 
wing the no manner of juriſdiction but by his royal mandate: To him alone, ſay 
KNOWN to, they, and ſuch perſons as he ſhall appoint, full power and authority is given 
d, except from above to hear and determine all manner of cauſes eccleſiaſtical, and 


gliſn fleet, to correct all manner of hereſies, errors, vices, and fins whatſoever. No 
mention is here made of the concurrence of a convocation, or even of a 


o prevent parliament. His proclamations are, in effe&, acknowledged to have, not 
eſolved to only the force of law, but the authority of revelation ; and by his royal 
which be power he might regulate the actions of men, controul their words, and e- 
time and ven direct their inward ſentiments and opinions. 


bliged to Tur king made, in perſon, a ſpeech to the parliament on 


T545. 


my of near proroguing them ; in which, after thanking them for their lo- , ath Dec. 
-nterprize, ving attachment to him, which, he ſaid, equalled what was ever 
d fourteen paid by their anceſtors to any king of England, he complained of their dif. 


ſenſions, diſputes, and animoſities in religion. He told them, that the ſe- 
veral pulpits were become a kind of batteries againſt each other; and that 
one preacher called another heretic and anabaptiſt, which was retaliated by 
the opprobrious appellations of papiſt and hypocrite : That he had permitted 
lis people the uſe of the Scriptures, not in order to furniſh them with materi- 
als for diſputing and railing, but that he might enable them to inform their 
conſciences, and inſtruct their children and families: That it grieved his 
heart to find how that precious jewel was proſtituted, by being introduced 
into the converſation of every alchouſe and tavern, and employed as a 
Wprctence for decrying the ſpiritual and legal paſtors : And that he was 
jorry to obſerve that the word of God, while it was the object of ſo muc 
Fi of 


* Achauntry was a little church, chapel, or particular altar in ſome cathedral church, 
, . endowed with lands or other revenues for the maintainauce of one or more prieſts, 
aly to lay maſs, or perform divine ſervice, for the uſe of the frunders, or ſuch others 
5 they appointed: Free chapels were independent on any church, and endowed for 
nuch the fame purpoſe as the former, Jacob's Law DiR. a 

37 Hen. VIII. c. 17. 
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anxious ſpeculation, had very little finfluence on their practice; and that, adva 
though an imaginary knowledge ſo much abounded, charity was daily go- ror : 
ing to decay 1. The king gave good advice; but his own example, by poſit 
encouraging ſpeculation and diſpute, was ill fitted to promote that peace. threa 
able ſubmiſſion of opinion which he recommended.” proje 
cere | 
1546. Hvar employed in military preparations the money granted by of Su 
parliament; and he ſent over the earl of Hertford, and lord Liſle, ſome 
the admiral, to Calais, with a body-of nine thouſand men, two-thirds of toget 
which conſiſted of foreigners. Some ſkirmiſhes of ſmall moment enſued hs 
with the French; and no hopes of any conſiderable progreſs could be en. enjoy 
tertained by either party. Henry, whoſe animoſity againſt Francis waz of du 
not violent, had given ſufficient vent to his humour by this ſhort war; ſorroy 
and finding that, from his great encreaſe in corpulence, and decay in clared 
ſtrength, he could not hope for much longer life, he was deſirous of end. had ne 
ing a quarrel which might prove dangerous to his kingdom during a mi. ed a u 
nority. Francis likewiſe, on his part, was not averſe to peace with Eng- « orc 
land; becauſe, having lately loſt his ſon, the duke of Orleans, he revived be lool 
his ancient claim upon Milan, and foreſaw that hoſtilities muſt ſoon on that ſciouſt 
account break out between him and the emperor. Commil. Ca 
4 ſioners, therefore, having met at Campe, a ſmall place be. ts the! 
Peace with tween Ardes and Guiſnes, the articles were ſoon agreed on, on, jo 
0% hg and the peace ſigned by them. The chief conditions wert, Henry 
that Henry ſhould retain Boulogne during eight years, or til by his 
the former debt due by Francis ſhould be paid. This debt was ſettled at dablo » 
two millions of livres, beſides a claim of 500, oco livres, which was afterwar!s gether 
to be adjuſted. Francis took care to comprehend Scotland in the treaty, reality, 
Thus all that Henry obtained by a war which coſt him above one million they ail 
three hundred and forty thouſand pounds ſterling , was a bad and a charge ry into 
able ſecurity for a debt which was not a third of the value. be com 
Tus king, now freed from all foreign wars, had leiſure to give his at now cor 
tention to domeſtic affairs ; particularly to the eſtabliſhment of uniformity as well a 
in opinion, on which he was ſo intent. Though be allowed an Engli neglect ; 
tranſlation of the Bible, he had hitherto been very careſul to keep the mal queys at 
in Latin; but he was at laſt prevailed on to permit that the Litary, when he 
a conſiderable part of the ſervice, ſhould be celebrated in the vulgz him to t 
tongue; and by this innovation, he excited anew the hopes of the refor- and find 
mers, who had been ſomewhat diſcouraged by the ſevere law of the i given hi 
articles. One petition of the new Litany was a prayer to ſave us from i ded; an 
reſt ter 


tyranny of the tiſhop of Nome, and from all his deteflalle enormities. Cranma 


employed his credit to draw Henry into farther innovations; and he took 


Tit as we 


* Hall, fo). 251. Herbert, p. 534- T tlerbert. Stowe. 
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advantage of Gardiner's abſence, who was ſent on an embaſſy to the empe- 
ror: But Gardiner having written to the king, that if he carried his op- 
poſition agaialt the catholic religion to greater extremities, Charles 
threatened to break off all commerce with him, the ſucceſs of Cranmer's 
projets was for ſome time retarded. Cranmer loſt this year the moſt fin- 
cere and powerful friend that he paſſeſſed at court, Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk : The queen-dowager of France, conſort to Suffolk, had died 
ſome years before, This nobleman is one inſtance that Henry was not al- 
together incapable of a cordial and ſteady friendſhip ; and Suffolk ſeems 
to have been worthy of the favour, which, from bis earlieſt youth, he had 
enjoyed with his maſter, The king was fitting in council when informed 
of Suffolk's death; and he took the opportunity both to expreſs his own 
ſorrow for the loſs, and to celchrate the merits, of the deceaſed. He de- 
clared, that, during the whole courſe of their friendſhip, his brother-in-law 
had never made one attempt to injure an adverſary, and had never whiſper- 
ed a word to the diſadvantage of any perſon. Is there any of you, my 


lords, who can fay as much? When the king ſubjoined theſe words, 


be looked round in all their faces, and ſaw that confuſion which the con- 
ſciouſneſs of ſecret guilt naturally threw upon them 5. 


Cranmer himſelf, when bereaved of this ſupport, was the more expoſed 
to thoſe cabals of the courtiers, which the oppoſition in party and religi- 
on, joined to the uſual motives of intereſt, rendered ſo frequent among 
Henry's miniſters and counſellors. The catholics took hold of the king 
by his paſſion for orthodoxy ; and they repreſented to him, that, if his lau- 
dable zeal for inforcing the truth, met with no better ſucceſs, it was alto- 
gether owing to the primate, whoſe example and encouragement were, in 
reality, the ſecret ſupports of hereſy. Henry, ſecing the point at which 
they aimed, feigned a compliance, and deſired the council to make enqui- 
ry into Cranmer's conduct; promiſing that, if he were found guilty, he ſhould 
be committed to priſon, and brought to condign puniſhment. Every body 
now conſidered the primate as loſt ; and his old friends, from intereſted views, 
as well as the oppoſite party, from animoſity, began to ſhow him marks of 
neglect and diſregard, He was obliged to ſtand ſeveral hours among the lac- 
queys at the door of the council-chamber, before he could be admitted ; and 
when he was at laſt called in, he was told, that they had determined to ſend 
him to the Tower. Cranmer ſaid that he appealed to the king himſelf ; 
and finding his appeal diſregarded, he produced a ring, which Henry had 
given him as a pledge of favour and protection. The council were confoua- 
ded; and when they came before the king, he reproved them in the ſeve- 
reſt terms; and told them, that he was well acquainted with Cranmer's me- 
cit as well as with their malignity and envy ; But he was determined to 
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cruſh all their cabals, and to teach them, by the ſevereſt diſcipline, fince 
gentle methods were ineffectual, a more dutiful concurrence in promoting 
his ſervice- Norfolk who was Cranmer's capital enemy, apologized fat 
their conduct, and ſaid, that their only intention was to ſet the primate' 
innocence in a full light, by bringing him to an open trial: And Henry 
obliged them all to embrace him, as a fign of their cordial reconciliation, 
The mild temper of Cranmer rendered this agreement more ſincere on hit 
part, than is uſual in ſuch forced compliances ©. 


1866 But though Henry's favour for Cranmer rendered fruitleſs. al 
Perſecu- accuſations againſt him, his pride aud peeviſhneſs, irritated by his 
8 declining (tate of health, impelled him to puniſh with freſh ſeve. 
rity all others who preſumed to entertain a different opinion from himſelf, 
particularly in the capital point of the real preſence. Anne Aﬀcue, a 
young woman of merit as well as beauty , who had great connections with 
the chief ladies at court, and with the queen herſelf, was accuſed of dog. 
matizing on that delicate article ; and Henry inſtead of ſhewing indulgence 
to the weakneſs of her ſex and age, was but the more provoked, that a wo. 
man ſhould dare to oppoſe his theological ſentiments. She was prevailed 
on by Bonner's menaces to make a ſeeming recantation; but ſhe qualified 
it with ſome reſerves, which did not fatisfy that zealous prelate. She was 
thrown into priſon, and ſhe there employed herſelf in compoſing prayers and 
diſcourſes, by which ſhe fortified her reſolution to endure the utmoſt ex- 
tremity, rather than relinquiſh her religious principles. She even wrote to 
the king, and told him, that, as to the Lord's Supper, ſhe believed 
as much as Chriſt himſelf had ſaid of it, and as much of his divine doc 
trine as the catholic church had required : But while ſhe could not be 
brought to acknowledge an aſſent to the king's explications, this de- 
claration availed her nothing, and was rather regarded as a frefh in- 
ſult. The chancellor Wriotheſely, who had ſucceeded Audley and 
who was much attached to the catholic party, was ſent to examine her 
with regard to her patrons at court, and the great ladies who were in cor- 
reſpondence with her: But ſhe maintained a laudable fidelity to her friends, 
and would confeſs nothing. She was put to the torture in the moſt bar. 
barous manner, and continued {till reſolute in preſerving ſecrecy. Some 
authors add an extraordinary circumſtance : That the chancellor, who 
flood by, ordered the lieutenant of the Tower to ſtretch the rack {lil 
farther ; but that officer refuſed compliance : The chancellor menaced him; 


o 


t Burnet, vol. i. p. 343, 344. Antiq. Brit. in viti Cranm. u Bale, Speed, 780. 

W Box, vol. ii. p. 578. Specd, p. 780. Baker, p. 299. But Burnet queſtions the 
truth ats circumſtance : Fox, however, trapſcribes her own paper, where ſhe relates 
it. Veſt add, in juſtice to the king, that he diſapproved of W:iotheſely's conduct, 
and commended the lieutenant. | 
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but met with a new refuſal : Upon which that magiſtrate, who was other- 
wiſe a perſon of merit, but intoxicated with religious zeal, put his own 
hand to the rack, and drew it ſo violently that he almoſt tore her body 
aſunder. Her conſtancy {till ſurpaſſed the barbarity of her perſecutors, 
and they found all their eftorts to be baffled. She was then condemned 
to be burned alive; and being ſo diſlocated by the rack, that ſhe could not 
ſtand, ſhe was carricd to the ſtake in a chair. Together with her, were 
conducted Nicholas Belenian, a prieſt, John Laſſels, of the king's houſe- 
hold, and John Adams, a taylor, who had been condemned for the fame 
crime, to the ſame puniſhment. They were all tied to the ſtake; and in 
that dreadful ſituation, the chancellor ſent to inform them, that their par- 
don was ready drawn and figned, and fhould inſtantly be given them, if 
they would merit it by a recantation. They only regarded this offer as 
a new ornament to their crown of martyrdom ; and they ſaw with tran- 
quillity the executioner kindle the flames, which conſumed them, Wrio- 
theſely did not conſider, that this public and noted fituation intereſted their 
honour the more to maintain a ſteady perſeverance. 


Taovao the ſecrecy and fidelity of Anne Aſcue ſaved the queen from 
this peril, that princeſs ſoon after fell into a new danger, from which ſhe 
narrowly eſcaped. An ulcer had broken out in the king's leg, which, 
added to his extreme corpulency and his bad habit of body, began both to 
threaten his life, and to render him, even more than uſually, peeviſh and 
paſſionate, The queen attended him with the moſt tender and dutiful 
care, and endeavoured, by every ſoothing art and compliance, to allay thoſe 
gulls of humour, to which he was become ſo ſubject. His favourite topic 
of converſation was theology ; and Catherine, whoſe good ſenſe enabled 
her to diſcourſe on any ſubject, was frequently engaged in the argument; 
and being ſecretly inclined to the principles of the reformers, ſhe unwarily 
betrayed too much of her mind on theſe occaſions. Henry, highly pro- 
voked, that ſhe ſhould preſume to differ from him, complained of her ob- 
ftinacy to Gardiner, who gladly laid hold of the opportunity to inflame the 
quarrel, He praiſed the king's anxious concern for preſerving the orthe- 
doxy of his ſubjects; and repreſented, that the more elevated the perſon 
was who was chaſtiſed, and the more neax to his perſon, the greater ter- 
ror would the example ſtrike into every one, and the more glorious would 
the ſacrifice appear to poſterity. The chancellor, being conſulted, was 
engaged by religious zeal to ſecond theſe topics ; and Henry, hurried on 
by his own impetuous temper, and encouraged by his counſellors, went ſo 
far as to order articles of impeachment to be drawn up againſt his conſort. 
Wriotheſely executed his commands; and ſoon after brought the paper to 
him to be ſigned: For as it was high treaſon to throw ſlander upon the queen, 
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he might otherwiſe have been queſtioned for his temerit y. By ſome meang, 
this important paper fell into the hands of one of the queen's friends, who 
immediately carried the intelligence to her. She was ſenſible of the ex. 
treme danger to which ſhe was expoſed ; but did not deſpair of being 
able, by her prudence and addreſs, ſlill to elude the efforts of her encmics. 
She paid her uſual viſit to the king, and found him in a more ferene dil. 
poſition than ſhe had reaſon to expect. He entered on the fubject, which 
was ſo familiar to him; and he ſeemed to challenge her to au argument 
in divinity. She gently declined the converſation, and remarked, that 
ſuch profound ſpeculations were ill ſuited to the natural imbecility of her 
ſex. Women, ſhe ſaid, by their firlt creation, were made ſubject to men: 
The male was created after the image of God ; the female after the image 
of the male: It belonged to the huſband to chuſe principles for his wiſe; 
that the wife's duty was, in all caſes, to adopt ir plicitly the fentiments of 
her huſband: And as to herfelf, it was doubly her duty, being ble 
with a huſband, who was qualified, by his judgment and learning, not only 
to chuſe principles for his own family, but for the moſt wife and knowing 
of every nation. Not ſo! by St. Mary,” replied the king, “ you are 
% now become a doctor, Kate; and better fitted to give than receive in- 
&« ftruction.” She meekly replied, that ſhe was ſenſible how little ſhe 


was intitled to theſe praiſes; that though ſhe uſually declined not any 


converſation, however ſublime, when propoſed by his majeſty, ſhe wel 
knew, that her conceptions could ſerve to no other purpoſe than to gte 
him a little momentary amuſement ; that ſhe found the converſation apt 
to languiſh when not revived by ſome oppoſition, and ſhe had ventured 
ſometimes to feign a contrariety of ſentiments, in order to give hm the 
pleaſure of refuting her; and that ſhe alſo propoſed, by this innocent arts 
fice to engage him into topics, whence, ſhe had obſerved by frequent expert 
ence, that ſhe reaped profit and inſtruction. © And is it ſo, ſweetheart!” 
replicd the king, © then are we perfect friends again.” He embracet 
ber with great affection, and ſent her away with aſſurances of his protec- 
tion and kindneſs. Her enemies, who knew nothing of this ſudden change, 
prepared next day to convey her to the Tower, purſuant to the king“ 
warrant, Henry and Catherine were converſing amicably in the garden, 
when the chancellor appeared with forty of the purſuivants. The king 
ſpoke to him at a diſtance from her; and ſeemed to expoſtulate with hin 
in the ſevereſt manner: She even overheard the appellations of nave, fork 
and beaſt, which he liberally beſtowed upon that magiſtrate ; and the! 
ordered him to depart his preſence. She afterwards interpoſed to mit! 
gate his anger : He ſaid to her, „Poor ſoul ! you know nut how ill in. 
« titled this man is to your good offices.” Thenceforth the queen, has 
ing narrowly eſcaped ſo great a danger, was careful not to offend Henry's 
humour by any contradiction ; and Gardiner, whoſe malice had ends 
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voured to widen the breach, could never afterwards regain his favour and 
good opinion *, 

Bur Henry's tyrannical diſpoſition, ſoured by ill health, burſt out 
ſoon aſter ro the deſtruction of a man, who poſſeſſed a much ſuperior rank 
to that of Gardiner. The duke of Norfolk and his father, during his 
whole reign, and even a part of the foregoing, had been regarded as the 
greateſt ſubjects in the kingdom, and had rendered conſiderable ſervice to 
the crown. The duke himſelf had in his youth acquired reputation by 
naval enterprizes : He had much contributed to the victory gained over 
the Scots at Flouden: He had ſuppreſſed a dangerous rebellion in the North: 
And he had always done his part with horiour in all the exp<ditions againſt 
France, Fortune ſeemed to conſpire with his own induſtry, in raiſing 
him to the greateſt elevation, From the favours heaped on him by the 
crown, he had acquired an immenſe eſtate : The king had ſucceſſively 
been married to two of his nieces; and the king's natural ſon, the duke of 
Richmond, had married his daughter: Beſides his deſcent from the ancient 
family of the Moubrays, by which he was allied to the throne, he had eſ- 
pouſed a daughter of the duke of Buckingham, who was deſcended by a 
jemale from Edward III.: And as he was believed ſtill to adhere ſecretly 
to the ancient religion, he was regarded both abroad and at home, as the 
head of the catholic party. But all theſe circumſtances, in proportion as 
they exalted the duke, provoked the jealouſy of Henry ; and he foreſaw 
danger during his ſon's minority, both to the public tranquillity, and to 
the new eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem, from the attempts of ſo potent a ſubject. 
But nothing tended more to expoſe Norfolk to the king's diſpleaſure, 
than the prejudices which Henry had entertained againſt the earl of Sur- 
1ey, ſon of that nobleman, 


SURREY Was a young man of the mol promiſing hopes, and had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by every aceompliſument, which became a ſcholar a cour- 
tier and a ſoldier; - He: :excelled. in all the military exerciſes which were 
then in requeſt : He encouraged the fing arts by lis. patronage and exam- 

ple: He had made ſome ſucceſsful attempts in poetry ; and being ſmit- 
ten with the romantic gallantry of the age, he celebrated the praiſes of his 
millreſs, by his pen and his lance, in eyery maſque and tournament. His 
ſpirit and ambition were equal. to his talents and his quality; and he did 
not always regulate his, couduct by, the , Faution and reſerve which his ſitu- 
ation required, He nad been left gowvernor of Bologne, when that town 
was taken by Henry; but though his perſoual bravery was unqueſtioned, 

he had been unfortunate in ſome rencounters with.the French. The king, 
ſomewhat diſpleaſcd with his conduct, had ſeut over . Hertford to com- 


* Burnet, vol. i. P. 344. Herbert, p. 500. Specd, r. 720. Fox's Ads and Monuments, 
vol. ii. p- 58. 
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mand in his place ; and Surrey was ſo imprudent as to drop ſome mena. 
cing expreſſions againſt the miniſters, on account of this affront which 


was put upon him. And as he had refuſed to marry Hertford's daugh. 


ter, and even waved every other propoſal of marriage, Henry imagined, 


that he had entertained views of eſpouſing the lady Mary ; and he wa 
inſtantly determined to repreſs, by the moſt ſevere expedients, ſo danger. 
ous an ambition. 


AcTUATED by all theſe motives, and perhaps influenced by that old 
diſguſt, with which the ill conduct of Catherine Howard had inſpired 

1556. him againſt her whole family, he gave private orders to arreſt 
12ih Dec. Norfolk and Surrey; and they were on the ſame day confined 
in the Tower. Surrey being a commoner, his trial was the more expedi. 
tious ; and as to proofs, neither parliaments nor juries ſeem ever 
to have given the leaſt attention to them in any cauſe of the crown, 
during this whole reign. He was accuſed of entertaining in his family 
ſome Italians who were ſuſpe#-d to be ſpies ; a ſervant of his had paid a 
a viſit to cardinal Pole in Italy, whence he was ſaſpeded of holding a cor. 
reſpondence with that obnoxious prelate; he had quartered 
the arms of Edward the Confeffor on his ſcutcheon, which 
made him be ſuſpeFed of aſpiring to the crown, though both 
he and his anceſtors had openly, during the courſe of many years, main- 
tained that practice, and the heralds had even juſtified it by their autho- 
rity. Theſe were the crimes for which a jury, notwithſtanding his elo- 
quent and ſpirited defence, condemned the earl of Surrey for high treaſon; 
and their ſentence was ſoon after executed upon him. 


Tu innocence of the duke of Norfolk was ſtill, if poſſible, 


1547. 


Execution 
of the carl 
of Surrey 


Attainder more apparent than that of his ſon; and his ſervices to the 
of the duke R a : 
of Korfoik, crown had been greater. His ducheſs with whom he lived 


on bad terms had been ſo baſe as to carry intelligence to his 
enemies of all ſhe knew againſt him: Elizabech Holland, a miſtreſs of his 
had becn equally ſubſervient to the deſign of the court: Yet with al 
theſe advantages his accuſers diſcovered no greater crime, than his once 
ſaying, that the king was ſickly and could not hold out long; and the 
kingdom was likely to fall into diſorders, through the diverſity of religi- 
ous opinions. He wrote a pathetic letter to the king, pleading his palt 
ſervices, and proteſting his innocence : Soon after, he embraced a more 
proper expedient for appeaſing Henry, by making a ſubmiſſion and con- 
feſſion, ſuch as his enemies required: But nothing could mollify the un 
relenting temper of the king. He aſſembled a parliament, 
as the ſureſt and moſt expeditious inſtrument of his tyranny ; 
and the houſe of peers, without examining the priſoner, without trial or 
evidence, paſſed a bill of attainder againſt him, and ſent it down to the 
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commons. Cranmer, though engaged for many years in an oppoſite par- 
ty to Norfolk, and though he bad received many and great injurics from 
bim, would have no hand in ſo unjuſt a proſecution; and he retired to 
his ſeat at Croydon J. The King was now faſt approaching towards his 


commons, by which he deſired them to haſten the bill, on pretence that 
Norfolk enjoyed the dignity of earl marſhal, and it was neceſſary to ap- 
point another, who might officiate at the enſuing ceremony of inſtalling 
his ſon prince of Wales. The obſequious commons obeyed his directions, 


the royal aſſent to the bill by commiſſioners, iſſued orders for the execu- 
tion of Norfolk on the morning of the twenty ninth of January, But 
news being carried to the Tower, that the king himſelf had expired that 
night, the liedtenant deferred obeying the warrant ; and it was not thought 
adviſeable by the council to begin a new reign by the death of the great- 

eſt nobleman in the kingdom, who had been condemned by a ſentence ſo 
W uwjult and tyrannical. 


Tas king's health had long been in a declining ſtate; but for ſeveral 
days all thoſe near him plainly ſaw his end approaching. He was become 
ſo froward, that no one durſt inform him of his condition; and as ſome 
perſons, during his reign, had ſuffered as traitors for foretelling the king's 
death ®, every one was afraid, leſt, in the tranſports of his fury, he might, 
on this pretence, puniſh capitally the author of ſuch friendly intelligence. 
At lait, Sir Anthony Denny ventured to diſcloſe to him the fatal ſecret, 
and exhorted him to prepare for the fate which was awaiting him. He 
expreſſed his reſignation ;z and defired that Cranmer might be ſent for: 
But before the prelate arrived he was ſpeechleſs, though he 1547. 
ſtill ſeemed to retain his ſenſes. Cranmer deſired him to Death of 
give ſome fign of his dying in the faith of Chriſt ; He ſqueez- _—— 
ed the prelate's hand, and immediately expired, after a reign of thirty- 
ſeven years and nine months; and in the ſifty- ſixth year of his age. 


Tar king had made his will near a month before his demiſe ; in wltich 
ke confirmed the deſtination of parliament, by leaving the crown ſirſt to 
prince Edward, then to the lady Mary, next to the lady Elizabeth : 'The 

two princeſſes he obliged, under the penalty of forfeiting their title to 
| the crown, not to marry without conſent of the council, which he ap- 
pointed for the government of his minor ſon. After his own children, 
he ſettled the ſucceſſion on Frances Brandon, marchioneſs of Dorſet, el- 
der daughter of his ſiſter, the French queen; then on Eleanor, counteſs 
of Cumberland, the ſecond daugliter. In paſſing over the poſterity of 
the queen of Scots, his elder ſiſter, he made uſe of the power obtained 


7 Burnet, vol. i. p. 348 Fox. 5 Lanquet's Epitome of Chronicles in the year 1541. 
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end; and fearing leſt Norfolk ſhould eſcape him, he ſent a meſlage to the. 


though founded on ſo frivolous a pretence ; and the king having affixed 
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rary friendſhip and attachment. In this reſpect he was unfortunate, that the 
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from parliament ; but as he ſubjoined, that, after the failure of the 
French queen's poſterity, the crown ſhould deſcend to the next lauful 
heir, it afterwards became a queſtion, whether theſe words could be ap- 
plied to the Scottiſh line. It was thought, that theſe princes were nt 
the next heirs after the houſe of Suffolk, but before that houſe ; and 
that Henry, by expreſſing himſelf in this manner, meant entirely to ex. 
clude them. The late injuries, which he had received from the Sc, 
had irritated him extremely againſt that nation; and he maintained ty 
the laſt that character of violence and caprice, by which his life had bee 
ſo much diſtinguiſhed. Another circumſtance of his will may ſuggel 
the ſame reflection with regard to the ſtrange contrarieties of his temper 
and conduct; He left money for maſſes to be ſaid for delivering hi 
foul from purgatory; and though he deſtroyed all thoſe inſtitution, 
eſtabliſhed by bis anceſtors and others, for the benefit of their ſouls ; and 
had even left the doctrine of purgatory doubtful in all the articles of faith 
which he promulgated during his latter years; he was yet determined when 
the hour of death was approaching, to take care, at leaſt, of hia on i. 
ture repoſe, and to adhere to the ſafer fide of the queſtion ?, 


IT is difficult to give a juſt ſummary of this prince's quali 


15 47 ties: He was ſo different from himſelf in »differeut paris d 
His charac- ö : k _ 
ter. his reign, that, as is well remarked by lord Herbert, his h. 


tory is his belt character and deſcription. The abſolute us 
contreuled authority which he maintained at home, and the regard which 
he acquired among foreign nations, are circumſtances which entitle hm 
in ſome degree, to the appellation of a great prince; while his tyranny 
and barbarity exclude him from the character of a good one, He pollelles, 
indeed, great vigour of mind, which qualified him for exerciling dominio 
over men; courage, intrepidity, vigilance, inflexibility: And thougi 
theſe qualities lay not always under the guidance of a regular and fois 
judgment, they were accompanied with good parts, and an extenſive ca- 
city ; and every one dreaded a contelt with a man, who was known net 
to yield or to forgive, and who, in every controverſy, was determine 
either to ruin himſelf or his antagoniſt. A catalogue of his vices would 
comprehend many of the worſt qualities incident to human nature: Vis 
lence, cruelty, profuſion, rapacity, injuſtice, obſtinacy, arrogance, biget!} 
preſumption, caprice : But neither was he ſubje to all theſe vices in ti 
moſt extreme degree, nor was he, at intervals, altogether deſtitute of w. 
tues: He was ſincere, open, gallant, liberal, and capable at leaſt of a temps 


incidents of his reign ſerved to diſplay his faults in their full light: Ti 


2 See his will in Fuller, Heylin and Ry er, p. 110. There is no reaſonable ground v 
ſuſpect its authenticity. 
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treatment which he met with from the court of Rome, provoked him to 
violence; the danger of a revolt from his ſuperſtitious ſubjects, ſeemed to 
require the moſt extreme ſeverity. But it muſt, at the ſame time, be ac- 
knowledged, that his fituation tended to throw an additional luſtre on 
what was great and magnanimous in his character : The emulation between 
the emperor and the French king rendered his alliance, notwithſtanding 
his impolitic conduct, of great importance in Europe: The extenſive 
powers of his prerogative, and the ſubmiſſive, not to ſay laviſh, diſpoſition 
of his parliaments, made 1t the more eaſy for him to aſſume and maintain 
that entire domimion, by which his reign is ſo much diſtinguiſhed in the 
Engliſh hiſtory. 

IT may ſcem a little extraordinary, that, notwithſtanding his cruelty, 
his extortion, his violence, his arbitrary adminiſtration, this prince not only 
acquired the regard of his ſubjects; but never was the object of their hat- 
red ; He ſeems even in ſome degree to have poſſeſſed, to the laſt, their love 
and aſſection ®, His exterior qualities were advantageous, and fit to cap- 
tivate the multitude ; His magnificence and perſonal bravery rendered him 
illuſtrious in vulgar eyes: And it may be ſaid, with truth, that the Eng- 
liſn in that age were ſo thoroughly ſubdued, that, like eaſtern ſlaves, they 
were inclined to admire thoſe acts of violence and tyranny which were ex- 
erciſed over themſelves, and at their own expence. 


With regard to foreign ſtates, Henry appears long to have ſupported 
an intercourſe of friendſhip with Francis, more ſincere and diſintereſted 
than uſually takes place between neighbouring princes. Their common 
jealouſy of the emperor Charles, and ſome reſemblance in their charac- 
ters (though the compariſon ſets the French monarch in a very ſuperior 
and advantageous light), ſerved as the cement of their mutual amity. 
Francis is ſaid to have been affected with the king's death, and to have ex- 
preſſed much regret for the loſs. His own health began to decline: He 
foretold, that he ſhould not long ſurvive his friend © : And he died in about 
two months after him. 


Tarr were ten parliaments ſummoned by Henry VIII. 1 
and twenty-three ſeſſions held. The whole time, in which Miſllone. 
thoſe parliaments ſat during this long reign, exceeded not us cransu = 
three years and a half. It amounted not to a twelvemonth 8275 
during the ürſt twenty years. The innovations in religion obliged the 
king afterwards to call theſe aſſemblies more fiequently: But though theſe 
were the moſt important tranſactions that ever fell under the coguizance 
of parliament, their devored ſubmiſſion to Henry's will, added to their ears- 


d Strype, vol. i. p. 399. © Le Thou. 
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eſt deſire of ſoon returing to their country-ſeats, produced a quick diſpatch 
of the bills, and made the ſeſſions of ſhort duration. 
prices were, indeed, blindly complied with, and no regard was paid to the 
ſafety or liberty of the ſubject. Beſides the violent proſecution of what. 
ever he was pleaſed to term hereſy, the laws of treaſon were multiplied be. 
yond all former precedent. Even words to the diſparagement of the king, 
queen or royal iſſue, were ſubjected to that penalty, and ſo little care wa; 
taken in framing theſe rigorous ſtatutes, that they contain obvious contra. 
ditions ; inſomuch that, had they been ſtrictly executed, every man, 
without exception, muſt have fallen under the penalty of treaſon. By one 
ſtatute 4, for inſtance, it was declared treaſon to aſſert the validity of the 
king's marriage, either with Catherine of Arragon, or Anne Boleyn: By 
another ©, it was treaſon to ſay any thing to the diſparagement or ſlander 
of the princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth ; and to call them ſpurious, would, 
no doubt have been conſtrued to their ſlander. Nor would even a profound 
ſilence, with regard to theſe delicate points, be able to ſave a perſon from 
ſuch penalties. For by the former ſtatute, whoever refuſed to anſwer upon 
oath to any point contained in that act, was ſubjected to the pains of tres. 
ſon. The king, therefore, needed only propoſe to any one a queſtion with 
regard to the legality of either of his firſt marriages : If the perſon were 
filent, he was a traitor by law : If he anſwered, either in the negative or in 
the affirmative he was no leſs a traitor. So monſtrous were the incon- 
ſiſtencies, which aroſe from the furious paſſions of the king, and the flavik 
ſubmiſſion of his parliaments. It is hard to fay, whether theſe conti. 
ditions were owing to Henry's precipitancy, or to a formed delign of 
tyranny. 

Ir may not be improper to recapitulate whatever is memorable in the 
ſtatutes of this reign, whether with regard to government or commerce: 
Nothing can better ſhow the genius of the age than ſuch a review of the 


laws. 


THz abolition of the ancient religion much contributed to the regular 
execution of juſtice, While the catholic ſuperſtition ſubſiſted, there was 
no poſſibility of puniſhing any crime in the clergy : The church would 
not permit the magiſtrate to try the offences of her members, and ſhe could 
not herſelf inflict any civil penalties upon them. But Henry refrained 
theſe pernicious immunities : The privilege of clergy was aboliſhed for 
the crimes of petty treaſon, murder, and felony, to all under the degree 
of a ſubdeacon'. But the former ſuperſtition not only protected crimes 
in the clergy ; it c empted alſo the laity from puniſhment, by affordiag 
them ſhelter in the churches and ſanctuaries. The parliament abridged 


f 23 Heu. VIII. C. I. 


4 28 Hen. VIII. c. 7. © 34, 35 Hen. VIII. c. x. 
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theſe privileges. It was ſirſt declared, that no ſanctuaries were allowed in 
caſes of high treaſon : next, in thoſe of murder, felony, rapes, burglary, 
and petty treaſon ® : And it limited them in other particulars '. The 
farther progreſs of the reformation removed all diſtinction between the 
clergy and other ſubjects; and alſo aboliſhed entirely the privileges of 
ſanctuaries, Theſe conſequences were implied in the negle& of the ca- 
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Tax only expedient employed to ſupport the military ſpirit during this 


is contra. 

ery man, age, was the reviving and extending of ſome old laws, enacted for the en- 
By one couragement of archery, on which the defence of the kingdom was ſuppo- 

ty of the ſed much to depend. Every man was ordered to have a bow“: Butts 


were ordered to be erected in every pariſh! : And every bowyer was orde- 


eyn:; By 
red, for each bow of yew which he made, to make two of elm or wich, for 


or ſlander 


a, would, the ſervice of common people m. The uſe of croſs-bows and hand guns 
profound was alſo prohibited u. What rendered the Engliſh bowmen more formida- 
rſon from ble was, that they carried halberts with them, by which they were enabled, 
(wer upon upon occaſion, to engage in cloſe fight with the enemy. Frequent muſ- 
18 of tres. ters and arrays were alſo made of the people, even during time of peace; 


and all men of ſubſtance were obliged to have a complete ſuit of armour or 
harneſs, as it was called P, The martial ſpirit of the Engliſh, during that 
age, rendered this precaution, it was thought, ſufficient for the defence of 


(tion with 
rſon were 


tive or 18 
the incon- the nation; and as the king had then an abſolute power of commanding 
the ſlaviſh the ſervice of all his ſubjects, he could inſtantly, in caſe of danger, appoint 


new officers, and levy regiments, and colle& an army as numerous as he 
pleaſed, When no faction or diviſion prevailed among the people, there 
was no foreign power that ever thought of invading England. The city 
of London alone could muſter fifteen thouſand men %, Diſcipline, howe- 
ver, was an advantage wanting to thoſe troops; though the garriſon of Ca- 
lis was a nurſery of officers ; and Tournay firſt , Boulogne afterwards, 
ſerved to encreaſe the number. Every one, who ſerved abroad, was al- 
lowed to alienate his lands without paying any fees*. A general permiſ- 
lion was granted to diſpoſe of land by will t. The parliament was fo lit- 
tle jealous of its privileges (which indeed were, at that time, ſcarcely worth 
preſerving), that there is an inſtance of one Strode, who, becauſe he had 
introduced into the lower houſe ſome bill regaiding tin, was ſeverely treat- 
ed by the Stanery courts in Cornwal : Heavy fines were impoſcd on him; 
and upon his refuſal to pay, he was thrown into a dungeon, loaded with i- 
rons, and uſed in ſuch a manner as brought his life iu danger: Yet all the 
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notice which the parliament took of this enormity, even in ſuch a paultry 


court, was to cnact, that no man could afterwards be queſtioned for his con. 


duct in parliament u. This prohibition, however, mult be ſuppoſed to ex. 
tend only to the inferior courts : For as to the king, and privy-council, aud 
ſtar-chamber, they were ſcarccly bound by any law. 


THERE is a bill of tonnage and poundage, which ſhews what uncertai 
ideas the parliament had formed both of their own privileges and of the 
rights of the ſovereign v. This duty had been voted to every king fince 
Henry IV. during the term of his own life only: Yet Heary VIII. had 
been allowed to levy it ſix years without any law; and though there had 
been four parliaments aſſembled during that time, no attention had bee 
given either to grant it to him regularly, or reſtrain him from levying it, 
At laſt, the parliament reſolved to give him that ſupply : but even in thi 
conceſſion, they plainly ſhow themſelves at a loſs to determine whether 
they grant it, or whether he has a right of himſelf to levy it. They fay, 
that the impoſition was made to endure during the natural ſife of the late 
king, and no longer: They yet blame the merchants who had not paid i 
to the preſent king: They obſerve, that the law for tonnage and pound. 
age was expired; yet make no ſcruple to call that impoſition the King) 
due: They affirm, that he had ſuſtained great and manifold loſſes by thoſe 
who had defrauded him of it; and to provide a remedy, they vote hin 
that ſupply during his life-time, and no longer. It is remarkable, that 
notwithſtanding this laſt clauſe, all his ſucceſſors, for more than a century 
perſevered in the like irregular practice: If a practice may deſerve tha 
epithet, in which the whole nation acquieſced, and which gave no ollenct, 
But when Charles I. attempted to continue in the ſame courſe, which hal 
now received the ſanction of many generations, ſo much were the opivion 
of men altered, that a furious tempeſt was excited by it; and hiſtorians 
partial or ignorant, ſtill repreſent this meaſure as the molt violent and un. 
precedented enormity in that unhappy prince. 


Tor king was allowed to make laws for Wales, without conſent of 
parliament *, It was forgotten, that with regard both to Wales and Eng- 
land, the limitation was aboliſhed by the ſtatute, which gave to royal pri 
elamations the force of laws. 

Tus foreign commerce of England, during this age, was moſtiy cor 
fingd to the Netherlands. The inhabitants of the Low countries bouglt 
the Engliſh commodities, and diſtributed them in other parts of Emops 
Hence the mutual dependence of thoſe countries on each-other ; and the 
great loſs ſuſtained by them in caſe of a rupture. During; all the variation 
of e, the ſovereigns endeavoured to avoid coming to this extremitſ; 
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a paultry and though the king uſually bore a greater friendſhip to Francis, the na- 


r his con. tion always leaned towards the emperor. 


ed to ex- 1 
on Is 1528, hoſtilities commenced between England and the low Coun- 


tries; and the inconvenience was ſoon felt on both ſides. While the Fle- 
mings were not allowed to purhaſe cloth in England, the Engliſh merch- 
ants could not buy it from the clothier, and the clothiers were obliged to 
diſmiſs their workmen, who began to be tumulcuous for want of bread. 
The cardinal, to appeaſe them, ſent for the merchants, and ordered them 
to buy cloth as uſual : They told him, that they could not diſpoſe of it 
az uſual ; and, notwithſtanding his menaces, he could get no other anſwer 
from them. An agreement was at laſt made to continue the commerce 
between the ſtates, even during war. 


uncil, aud 


uncertain 
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III. had 
there had 
had been 
evying it, 


en in thy Ir was not till the end of this reign that any ſallads, carrots, turnips, 


n or other edible roots were produced in England. The little of theſe ve- 


> 2 ; getables, that was uſed, was formerly imported from Holland to Flanders 5. 
* oy Queen Catharine when ſhe wanted a ſallad, was obliged to diſpatch a meſ- 
= 85 : ſenger thither on purpoſe. The uſe of hops, and the planting of them, 
nd pounds 


was introduced from Flanders about the beginning of this reign or end of 


the king the preceding. 


es by thoſe 

5 his Fox xx artificers, in general, much ſurpaſſed the Engliſh in dexterity, 
able, that, induſtry, and frugality : Hence the violent animoſity which the latter 
a century on many occaſions, expreſſed againſt any of the former who were ſettled 


in England, They had the aſſurance to complain that all their cuſtomers 
went to foreign tradeſmen ;-and, in the year 1517, being moved by the 
ſeditious ſermons of one Dr Bele, and the intrigues of Lincoln, a broker, 
they raiſed an inſurrection. The apprentices, and others of the poorer 
lort, in London, began by breaking open the priſons, where ſome perſons 
were confined for inſulting foreigners. They next proceeded to the 
bouſe of Meutas, a Frenchman, much hated by them; where they commit- 
ted great diſorders ; killed ſome of his ſervants ; and plundered his goods. 
The mayor could not appeaſe them; nor Sir Thomas More, late under 
ſheriff, though much reſpected in the city. They alſo threatened cardinal 
Wolſcy with ſorhe inſult ; and he thought it neceſſary to fortify his houſe, 
and put himſelf on his guard. Tired at laſt with theſe diſorders, they diſ- 
perſed themſelves ; and the earls of Shrewſbury and Surrey ſeized ſome of 
them, A proclamation was ifſued, that women ſhould not meet together 
to babble and talk, and that all men ſhould keep their wives in their houſes, 
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hundred armed men, and made enquiry into the tumult. Bele and Lincoln, 
and ſeveral others, were ſent to the tower, and condemned for treaſon. 
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Next day the duke of Norfolk came into the city, at the head of thirteen 
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Lincoln and thirteen more were executed. The other criminals, to th 
number of four hundred, were brought before the king, with ropes about 
their necks, fell on their knees and cricd for mercy. Henry knew x 


« ſtat 
« and 
« and 


that time how to pardon ; he diſmiſſed them without farther puniſ- « ſtan 
ment =. « dwe 
So great was the number of foreign artizans in the city, that at leaf ie bak 
fifteen thouſand Flemings alone were at one time obliged to leave it, hy « few 
an order of council, when Henry became jealous of their favour for queen palt ti! 
Catherine d. Henry himſelf confeſſes, in an edict of the ſtar- chambet, ſoning 
printed among the ſtatutes, that the foreigners ſtarved the natives; and ferent © 
obliged them from idleneſs, to have recourſe to theft, murder, and other inclinec 
enormities ©, He alſo aſſerts, that the vaſt multitude of foreigners raiſe police 
the price of grain and bread 4. And to prevent an encreaſe of the en, period, 
all foreign artificers were prohibited from having above two foreigners in ced the 
their houſe, either journeymen or apprentices. A like jealouſy aroſe a tire int. 
gainlt the foreign merchants ; and to appeaſe it, a law was enacted, obl. preſent: 
ging all denizens to pay the duties impoſed upon aliens ©. The parlia creaſed 
ment had done better to have encouraged foreign merchants and arti Burt 
zans to come over in greater numbers to England, which might have ex pulouſn 
cited the emulation of the natives, and have improved their ſkill. The monaſte 
priſoners in the kingdom, for debts and crimes, are aſſerted, in an act df ment, vi 
parliament to be ſixty thouſand perſons and above f; which is ſcarcely cre. fixing 0 
dible. Harriſon aſſerts that 7 2,000 criminals were executed during thi prohibit 
reign for theft and robbery, which would amount nearly to 2000 a- ca. chancell 
He adds, that, in the latter end of Elizabeth's reign, there were not punilt- cheele, 
ed capitally 400 in a year: It appears that, in all England, there are not pork, m 
at preſent fifty executed for thoſe crimes. If theſe facts be juſt, there bas penny a 
been a great improvement in morals ſince the reign of Henry VIII. And age, 'I 
this improvement has been chiefly owing to the encreaſe of induſtry andet meat we 
the arts, which have given maintenance, and, what is almoſt of equal ins Tur 
portance, occupation to the lower claſſes. throwin 
Turret is a remarkable clauſe in a ſtatute paſſed near the beginning of new lau 
this reign s, by which we might be induced to believe, that England vn The kin 
extremely decayed from the flouriſhing condition which it had attained i houſes v 
preceding times. It bad been enacted in the reign of Edward II. that 0 bably th 
magiſtrate in town or borough, who by his office ought to keep aſſize, ber of f. 
ſhould, during the continuance of his magiſtracy, ſell, either in wholeſal ſand d. 
or retail, any wine or victuals. This law ſeemed equitable, in order to a flock 
prevent fraud or private, views in fixing the aſſize : Yet the law is repealed 
in this reign. The reaſon aſſigned is, that “ fince the making of tut b Hall, 
2 Stowe, 505. Hollingſhed, 840. b Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 232. c 21 Hes. 8 . : — 
VIII. d Ibid. © 22 Hen. VIII. c. 8. f 3 Hen. VIII. c. 15. 53 Heb VIII. c. x, 
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als, to the « ſtatute and ordinance, many and the moſt part of all the cities, boroughs, 
Pes about « and towns corporate, within the realm of England, are fallen in ruin 
knew at « and decay, and are not inhabited by merchants, and men of ſuch ſub- 
er Puniſh. « ſtance as at the time of making that ſtatute: For at this day, the 
« dwellers and inhabitants of the ſame cities and boroughs are commonly 
at at leaf « bakers, vintners, fiſhmongers, and other victualers, and there remain 
ave it, by « few others to bear the offices.” Men have ſuch a propenſity to exalt 
for queen pal times above the preſent, that it ſeems dangerous to credit this rea- 
chamber, ſoning of the parliament, without farther evidence to ſupport it. So dif- 
tives; and ferent are the views in which the ſame object appears, that ſome may be 
and other inclined to draw an oppoſite inference from this fact. A more regular 
ners raiſed police was eſtabliſhed in the reign of Henry VIII. than in any former 
f the evil period, and a trier adminiſtration of juſtice ; an advantage which indu- 
reignersin ced the men of landed property to leave the provincial towns, and to re- 
y aroſe x tire into the country. Cardinal Wolſey, in a ſpeech to parliament, re- 
Red, obli preſented it as a proof of the encreaſe of riches, that the cuſtoms had en- 
The parlia creaſed beyond what they were formerly l. 
and arti Bur if there were really a decay of commerce, and induſtry, and po- 
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pulouſneſs in England, the ſtatutes of this reign, except by aboliſhing 
monaſteries, and retrenching holidays, circumſtances of conſiderable mo- 
ment, were not in other reſpects well calculated to remedy the evil. The 
fixing of the wages of artificers was attempted i: Luxury in apparel was 
prohibited, by repeated ſtatutes k; and probably without effect. The 
chancellor and other miniſters were empowered to fix the price of poultry, 
cheeſe, and butter I. A ſtatute was even paſſed to fix the price of beef, 
pork, mutton, and veal m. Beef and pork were ordered to be ſold at a half. 
penny a pound: Mutton and veal at ahalfpenny half afarthing, money of that 
age. The preamble of the ſtatute ſays, that theſe four ſpecies of butcher's 
meat were the food of the poorer fort. This act was afterwards repealed u. 


Taz practice of depopulating the country, by abandoning tillage, and 
throwing the lands into paſturage, fill continued oe; as appears by the 
new laws which were, from time to time, enacted againſt that practice. 
The king was entitled to half the rents of the land, where any farm- 
houſes were allowed to fall to decay v. The unſkilful huſbandry was pro- 
bably the cauſe why the proprietors found no profit in tillage. The num- 
ber of ſheep allowed to be kept in one flock, was reſtrained to two thou- 
in wholeſale ſand 1, Sometimes, ſays the ſtatute, one proprietor or farmer would keep 

in order to a flock of twenty-four thouſand. It is remarkable, that the parhament 
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aſcribes the encreaſing price of mutton to this encreaſe of ſheep : Becauſe, 
ſay they, the commodity, being gotten into few hands, the price of it is 
raiſed at pleaſure 1. It is more probable, that the effect proceeded from 
the daily encreaſe of money: For it ſeems almoſt impoſſible, that ſuch a 
commodity could be engroſſed. 


In the year 1544, it appears that an acre of good land in Cambridge. 
ſhire was let at a ſhilling, or about fifteen pence of our preſent money”, 
This is ten times cheaper than the uſual rent at preſent. But comm 
dities were not above four times cheaper : A preſumption of the bad huf. 


bandry in that age. 


SOME laws were made with regard to beggars and vagrants * ; one of 
the circumſtances in government, which humanity would moſt powerfully 
recommend to a benevolent legiſlator ; which ſeems, at firſt fight, the 
moſt eaſily adjuſted ; and which is yet the moſt difficult to ſettle in fuch 
a manner, as to attain the end without deſtroying induſtry. The con. 
vents formerly were a ſupport to the poor; but at the ſame time tended 
to encourage idleneſs and beggary. 


Ix 1546, a law was made for fixing the intereſt of money at 10 per 
eent.; the firſt legal intereſt known in England. Formerly, all loan 
of that nature were regarded as uſurious. The preamble of this very lar 
treats the intereſt of money as illegal and criminal : And the prejudice 
ſill remained ſo ſtrong, that the law permitting intereſt, was repealed in 
the following reign. 


Tuts reign as well as many of the foregoing, and even ſubſequent 
reigns, abounds with monopolizing laws, confining particular manufacture 
to particular towns, or excluding the open country in general t. There 
remain ſtill too many traces of ſimilar abſurdities. In the ſubſequent 
1eign, the corporations, which had been opened by a former law, and obl 
ged to admit tradeſmen of different kinds, were again ſhut up by act d 
parliament ; and every one was prohibited from exerciting any trade ws 
was not of the corporation u. 


Hexxry, as he poſſeſſed himſelf ſome talent for letters, was an encou- 
rager of them in others. He founded Trinity college in Cambridge, ans 
gave it ample endowments. Wolſey founded Chriſt Church in Oxſord 
and intended to call it Cardinal College: But upon his fall, which hap 
pened before he had entirely finiſhed his ſcheme, the king ſeized all the 


revenues ; and this violence, above all the other misfortunes of that minu- 


ter, is ſaid to have given him the greateſt concern v. But Henry after 
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wards reſtored the revenues of the college, and only changed the name. 
The cardinal founded in Oxford the firſt chair for teaching Greek; and 
this novelty rent that univerſity into violent factions, which frequently 
came to blows. The ſtudents divided themſelves into parties, which bore 
the names of Greeks and Trojans, and ſometimes fought with as great 
animoſity as was formerly exerciſed by thoſe hoſtile nations. A new and 
more correct method of pronouncing Greek being introduced, it alſo divi- 
ded the Grecians themſelves into parties; and it was remarked that the 
catholics favoured the former pronunciation, the proteſtants gave coun- 
tenance to the new. Gardiner employed the authority of the king and 
council to ſuppreſs innovations in this particular, and to preſerve the cor- 
rupt ſound of the Greek alphabet. So little liberty was then allowed of 
any kind! The penalties inflicted on the new pronunciation were no leſs 
than whipping, degradation, and expulſion ; and the biſhop declared, that, 
rather than permit the liberty of innovating in the pronunciation of the 
Greek alphabet, it were better that the language itſelf were baniſhed the 
univerſities. The introduction of the Greek language into Oxford excited 
the emulation of Cambridge *. Wolſey intended to have enriched the li- 
brary of his college at Oxford with copies of all the manuſcripts thar 
were in the Vatican ). The countenance given to letters by this king 
and his miniſters contributed to render learning faſhionable in England : 
Eraſmus ſpeaks with great ſatisfaction of the general regard paid by the no- 
bility and gentry to men of knowledge *. It is needleſs to be particular in 
mentioning the writers of this reign, or of the preceding. There is no 
man of that age who has the leaſt pretenſion to be ranked among our 
claſhes. Sir Thomas More, though he wrote in Latin, ſeems to come the 
neareſt to the ebaracter of a claſſical author. 


G 3 


* Wood's Hiſt. et Antiq. Oxon. lib. i. p. 248. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 
EDWARD VL 


State of the regency Innovations in the regency —— Hertford protector 
Reformation completed Gardiner*s oppoſition Foreign afftirs=— 
Progreſs of the Reformation in Scotland Aſſaſſination of cardinal Bea. 
fon Conduct of the war with Scotland Battle of Pinkey A par. 
kament —— Farther progreſs of the Reformation Affairs of Scotland= 
— Young queen of Scots ſert into France Cabals of Lord Seymour 
Dudley earl of Warwic A parliament Attainder of lord Seymour 
His execution Eccigſiaſticul affairs. 


HE late king, by the regulations which he impoſed on 

the government of his infant fon, as well as by the 
limitations of the ſucceſſion, had projected to reign even after 
his deceaſe ; and he imagined that his miniſters, who had always been fo 
obſequious to him during his lifetime, would never afterwards depart 
from the plan which he had traced out to them, He fixed the majority 
of the prince at the completion of his eighteentir year 3 and as Edward 
was then only a few months paſt nine, he appointed ſixteen executors; 
to whom, during the minority, he entruſted the government of the king 
and kingdom. Their names were, Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
lord Wriotheſely, chancellor; lord St. John, great maſter ; lord Ruſſel, 
privy ſeal ; the earl of Hertford, chamberlain ; viſcount Lifle, admiral; 
Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham; Sir Anthony Brown, maſter of horſe; 
Sir. William Paget, ſecretary of ſtate ; Sir Edward North, chancellor of 
the court of augmentations; Sir Edward Montague, chief juſtice of 
the common pleas ; judge Bromley, Sir Anthony Denny, and Sir Wil 
liam Herbert, chief gentlemen of the privy chamber ; Sir Edward 
Wotton, treaſurer of Calais; Dr. Wotton, dean of Canterbury. To 
theſe executors, with whom was entruited the whole regal authority, 
were appointed twelve counſcllors, who poſſeſſed no immediate power, and 
could only aſſiſt with their advice, when any affair was laid before them. 
The council was compoſed of the earls of Arundel and Eſſex; Sir Tho- 
mas Cheyney, treaſurer of the houſehold : Sir John Gage, comptroller; 
Sir Anthony Wing field, vice-chamberlain ; Sir William Petre, ſecretary 
of ſtate; Sir Richard Rich, Sir John Baker, Sir Ralph Sadler, Su 
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Thomas Seymour, Sir Richard Southwel, and Sir Edmund Peckham “. 


The uſual caprice of Henry appears ſomewhat in this nomination ; while 
he appointed ſeveral perſons of inferior ſtation among his executors, and 
gave only the place of counſellor to a perſon of ſuch high rank as the earl 
of Arundel, and to Sir Thomas Seymour, the king's uncle. 


Bur the firſt act of the executors and counſellors was to 

depart from the deſtination of the late king in a material articles 1 
No ſooner were they met, than it was ſuggeſted, that the go- ion tu the 
vernment would loſe its dignity, for want of ſome head, who * 
might repreſent the royal majeſty, who might receive addreſſes from foreign 
ambaſſadors, to whom diſpatches from Engliſh miniſters abroad might be 
carried, and whoſe name might be employed in all orders and proclamations : 
And as the king's will ſeemed to labour under 2 defect in this particular, 


lector. 
fairs. 
final Nia. 
— A par. 
Scotland— 


* it was deemed neceſſary to ſupply it, by chuſing a protector; who, though 


he ſhould poſſeſs ali the exterior ſymbols of royal dignity, ſhould yet be 
bound, in every act of power, to follow the opinion of the executors b. 
This propoſal was very diſagreeable to chancellor Wriotheſely. That ma- 
giltrute, a man of an active ſpirit and high ambition, found himſelf, by his 
oftice, entitled to the firſt rank in the regency after the primate ; and as he 
knew that this prelate had no talent or inclination for ſtate affairs, he hoped 
that the direction of public buſineſs would of courſe devolve in a great mea- 


Seymour 


mpoſed on 
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ys been ſo ſure upon himſelf. He oppoſed, therefore, the propoſal of chufing a pro- 
ds depart tector; and repreſented that innovation as an infringement of the late king's 
e majority will, which, being corroborated by a& of parliament, ought in every thing 
s Edward to be a law to them, and could not be altered but by the ſame authority 


executors; which had eſtabliſhed it. But he ſeems to have ſtood alone in the op- 
f the king polition, The executors and counſellors were moſtly courtiers, who had 
interbury; been raiſed by Henry's favour, not men of high birth or great hereditary 
rd Ruſſe, influence; and as they had been ſufficiently accuſtomed ro ſubmiſſion during 
, admiral; the reign of the late monarch, and had no pretenſions to govern the nation 
of horſe; by their own authority, they acquieſced the more willingly in a propoſal 


ancellor of 
juſtice of 


which ſeemed calculated for preſerving public peace and tranquillity, It 
being therefore agreed to name a protector, the choice fell of courſe on 


1 Sir Wil the ear! of Hertford, who, as he was the king's maternal uncle, 

r Edward was firongly intereſted in his ſafety ; and, poſſeſſing no claims ENG { 
bury. To to inherit the crown, could never have any ſeparate intereſt, 

authority, witch might led him to endanger Edward's perſon or his authority . The 
yower, and public was informed by proclamation of this change in the adminiſtration; 
fore them. and diſpatches were ſent to all foreign courts to give them intimation of it. 
Sir Tho- All thoſe who were poſſeſſed of any office reſigned their former commiſſions, | 
mptroller; and accepted new ones in the name of the young king, The biſhops them- 
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ſelves were conſtrained to make a like ſubmiſſion. Care was taken to inſert 


in their new commiſſions, that they held their office during pleafure*; 


And it is there expreſsly affirmed, that all manner of authority and juri, 
diction, as well eccleſiaſtical as civil, is originally derived from the crown”, 

Tux executors, in their next meaſure, ſhowed a more ſubmiſſive defer 
ence to Henry's will; because many of them found their account init, 
The late king hed intended, before his death, to make a new creation «f 
nobility, in order to ſupply the place of thoſe pecrages which had fallen 


by former attainders, or the failure of iſſue; and that he might enable the 


new peers to ſupport their dignity, he had reſolved, either to beſtow eſtate; 
on them, or advance them to higher offices. He had even gone ſo fara 
to inform them of his reſolution ; and in his will, he charged his executor 
to make good all his promiſes f. That they might aſcertain his intentions 
in the moſt authentic manner, Sir William Paget, Sir Anthony Denay, 
and Sir William Herbert, with whom Henry had always converſed in a 
tamiliar manner, were called before the board of regency ; and having 
given evidence of what they knew concerning the king's promiſes, their 
teſtimony was relied on, and the executors proceeded to the fulfilling df 
theſe engagements. Hertford was created duke of Somerſet, 
__ Feb mareſchal and lotd treaſurer ; Wriotheſely, earl of Southampton; 
the earl of Eſſex, marqueſs of Northampton; viſcount Lifle, cal 
of Warwic ; Sir Thomas Seymour, lord Seymour of Sudley, and admial; 
Sir Richard Rich, Sir William Willoughby, Sir Edward Sheffield accepted 
the title of baron 8. Several to whom the ſame dignity was offered, rctu- 
ſed it; becauſe the other part of the king's promiſe, the beſtowing di 
eſtates on theſe new noblemen, was deferred till a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. Some of them, however, as alſo Somerſct, the protector, were, in 
the mean time, endowed with ſpiritual preferments, deaneries and pre- 
bends. For, among many other invaſions of eccleſiaſtical privileges and 
property, this irregular practice, of beſtowing ſpiritual benefices on lj. 
men, began now to prevail. | | | 
THz carl of Southampton had always been engaged in an oppoſite par 
ty to Somerſet ; and it was not likely that factions, which had ſecretly 
prevailed, even during the arbitrary reign of Henry, ſhould be ſuppreſſed 
in the weak adminiſtration that uſually attends a minority. The forme 
nobleman, that he might have the greater leiſure for attending to pub- 
lic buſineſs, had of himſelf from his own authority, put the great ſeal in 
commiſſion, and had empowered four lawyers, Southwell, Tregoncl, Ou. 
ver, and Bellaſis, to execute, in his abſence, the office of chancellor. Thi 
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meaſure ſeemed very exceptionable; and the more ſo, as, two of the com- 
miſſoners being canonilts, the lawyers ſuſpected that, by this nomination, 
the chancellor had intended to diſcredit the common law. Complaints 
were made to the council; who influenced by the protector, gladly laid 
hold of the opportunity to depreſs Southampton. They conſulted the 
judges with regard to ſo unuſual a caſe, and received for anſwer, that 
the commiſſion was illegal, and that the chancellor, by his preſumption 
in granting it, had juſtly forſeited the great ſeal, and was even liable to 
puniſhment. The council ſummoned him to appear before them. He 
maintained, that he held his office by the king's late will, founded on an 
act of parliament, and could not loſe it without a trial in parliament ; 
that if the commiſſion which he granted were found illegal, it might be can- 
celled, and all the ill conſequences of it be eaſily remedied ; and that the 
depriving him of his office for an error of this nature, was a precedent 
by which any other innovation might be authorized... But the council, 
notwithſtanding theſe topics of defence, declared that he had forfeited 
the great ſeal - that a fine ſhould be impoſed upon him; and that he 
ſhould be confined to his own houſe during pleaſure b. 


THz removal of Southampton encreaſed the protector's authority, as 
well as tended to ſuppreſs faction in the regency ; yet was not Somerſet 
contented with this advantage: His ambition carried him to ſeek ſtill 
farther acquiſitions. On pretence that the vote of the executors, choo- 
ſing him protector, was not a ſufficient foundation for his authority, he 
procured a patent from the young king, by which he entirely overturned 
the will of Harry VIII. produced a total revolution in the 
government, and may ſcem even to have ſubverted all the nk 
laws of the kingdom. He named himſelf protector with 
full regal power, and appointed a council, conſiſting of all the former 
counſellors, and all the executors, except Southampton : He reſerved a 
power of naming any other counſellors at pleaſure: And he was bound 
to conſult with ſuch only as he thought proper. The protector and his 
council were likewiſe empowered to act at diſcretion, and to execute 
whatever they deemed for the public ſervice, without incurring any pen- 
alty or forfeiture from any law, ſtatute, proclamation, or ordinance whats 
loever', Even had this patent been more moderate in its conceſſions, 
and had it been drawn by direction from the executors appointed by 
Henry, its legality might juſtly be queſtioned ; ſince it ſeems eſſential 
to a trult of this nature to be exerciſed by the perſons entruſted, and not 
to admit of a delegation to others : But as the patent, by its very tenor, 
where the executors are not ſo much as mentioned, appears to have been 
lurreptitiouſly obtained from a minor King, the protectorſhip of Som- 


* Hollingſhed, P. 979. i Burnet, val. ii. Records, No 6. 
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erſet was a plain uſurpation, which it is impoſſible by any arguments to 
juſtify. The connivance, however, of the executors, and their preſent 
acquieſcence in the new eſtabliſhment, made it be univerſally ſubmit. 
ted to; and as the young king diſcovered an extreme attachment to his 
uncle, who was alſo in the main a man of moderation and probity, yg 
objections were made to his power and title. All men of ſenſe, like. 
wiſe, who ſaw the nation divided by the religious zeal of the oppoſite 
ſets, deemed it the more neceſſary to entruſt the government to one per. 
ſon, who might check the exorbitancics of faction, and enſure the public 
tranquillity. And though ſome clauſes of the patent ſeemed to imply 
a formal ſubverſion of all limited government, ſo little jealouſy was then 
uſually entertained on that head, that no exception was ever taken at hare 
claims or pretenſions of this nature, advanced by any perſon poſſeſſed of 
ſovereign power. The actual exerciſe alone of arbitrary adminiltration, 
and that in many, and great, and flagrant, and unpopular inſtances, was 
able ſometimes to give ſome umbrage to the nation. 


Tax extenſive authority and imperious character of Hen- 


4 ry had retained the partizans of both religions in ſubjection; 
- > but, upon his demiſe, the hopes of the proteltants, and the 


fears of the catholics, began to revive, and the zeal of theſe 
parties produced every where diſputes and anumoſitics, the uſual preludes 
to more fatal diviſions. The protector had long been regarded as a fe 
eret partizan- of the reformers ; and being now freed from reſtraint, he 
ſcrupled not to diſcover his intention of correcting all abuſes in the an. 
cient religion, and of adopting ſtill more of the proteſtant innovations 
He took care that all perſons, entruſted with the king's education, ſhould 
be attached to the ſame principles; and as the young prince diſcovered 
a zeal for every kind of literature, eſpecially the theological, far beyond 


his tender years, all men foreſaw, in the courſe of his reign, the total abo- 


lition of the catholic faith in England; and they early began to declare 


themſelves in favour of thoſe tenets, which were likely to become in the 
end entirely prevalent. After Southampron's fall, few members of the 
council ſeemed to retain any attachment to the Romiſh communion ; and 
moſt of the counſellors appeared even ſanguine in forwarding the progrel 
The riches, which moſt of them had acquired from 
the ſpoils of the clergy, induced them to widen the breach between Eng- 
land and Rome; and by eſtabliſhing a contrariety of ſpeculative tenets, a 
well as of diſcipline and worſhip, to render a coalition with the mother 
Their rapacity alſo, the chief ſource of 
their reforming ſpirit, was excited by the proſpect of pillaging the ſecular, 
as they had already done the regular clergy ; and they knew that, while 


of the reformation. 


church altogether impracticable k. 
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any ſhare of the old principles remained, or any regard to the eccleſiaſ- 
tics, they could never hope to ſucceed in that enterprize. 

Tur numerous and burdenſome ſuperſtitions, with which the Romiſh 
church was loaded, bad thrown many of the reformers, by the ſpirit ob ap- 
poſition, into an enthuſiaſtic ſtrain of devotion ; and all rites, ceremonies, 
pomp, order, and exterior obſervances were zealoufly proſcribed by them, 
as hindrances to their ſpiritual contemplations, and obſtructions to their 
immediate converſe with heaven. Many circumſtances concurred to in- 
flame this daring ſpirit ; the novelty itſelf of their doctrines, the triumph 
of making proſelytes, the furious perſecutions to which they were expoſed, 
their animoſity againlt the ancient tenets and practices and the neceflity of 
procuring the concurrence of the laity, by depreſſing the hierarchy, and by 
tendering to them the plunder of the eceleſiaſtics. Wherever the reformation 
prevailed over the oppoſition of civil authority, this genius of religion ap- 
peared in its full extent and was attended with conſequences which, though 
leſs durable, were, ſor ſome time, not leſs dangerous than thoſe which were 
connected with the ancient ſuperſtition. But as the magiſtrate took the 
lead in England, the tranſition was more gradual ; much of the ancient re- 
ligion was {till preſerved; and a reaſonable degree of ſubordination was 
retained ia diſcipline, as well as ſome pomp, order, and ceremony in pub- 
lic worſhip. 

Taz protector, in his ſchemes for advancing the reformation, had al- 


W ways recourſe to the counſels of Cranmer, who being a man of moderation 


and prudence, was averſe to all violent changes, and determined to bring 
over the people, by inſenfible innovations, to that ſyſtem of doctriue and 
diſcipline which he deemed the moſt pure and perfect. He probably alſo 
toreſaw that a ſyſtem, which carefully avoided the extremes of reformation, 
was likely to be moſt laſting ; and that a devotion merely ſpiritual was 
bited only for the firſt fervours of a new ſet, and upon the relaxation of 
thele naturally gave place to inroads of ſuperſtition, He ſeems, therefore, 
to have intended the eſtabliſhment of a hierarchy, which, being ſuited to a 
great and ſettled government, might ſtand as a perpetual barrier againſt 
Rome, and might retain the reverence of the people, even after their en- 
thuſiaſtic zeal was diminiſhed, or entirely evaporated. 

Taz perſon who oppoſed, with greateſt authority, any farther advances 
towards reformation, was Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter ; who, though 
be had not obtained a place in the council of regency, on account of late 
Ulguſts which he had given to Henry, was entitled, by his age, expe- 
ence, and capacity, to the higheſt truſt and confidence of ; 
he party. This prelate ſtill continued to magnify the great Gardiner's 
wiſdom and learning of the late king, which, indeed, were gene- oppelition 
rally and lincerely revered by the nation; and he inſiſted on the prudence of 
perlevering, at leaſt till the young king's majority, in the ecclehaſtical m- 
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del eſtabliſhed by that great monarch. He defended the uſe of images 
which were now openly attacked by the proteſtants; and he repreſented 
them as ſerviceable in maintaining a ſenſe of religion among the illiterate mul. 
titude l. He even deigned to write an apology for holy water, which biſh. 
op Ridley had decried in a ſermon ; and he maintained, that by the Pow. 
er of the Almighty, it might be rendered an inſtrument of doing good; 
as much as the ſhadow of $t Peter, the hem of Chriſt's garment, or the 
ſpittle and clay laid upon the eyes of the blinden. Above all he infilteg 
that the laws ought to be obſerved, that the conſtitution ought to be pre. 
ſerved inviolate, and that it was dangerous to follow the will of the fore. 
reign, in oppoſition to an act of parliament d. 

Bur though there remained at that time in England an idea of laws an 
a conſtitution, ſufficient at leaſt to furniſh a topic of argument to ſuch a; 
were diſcontented with any immediate exerciſe of authority, this plea could 
ſcarcely, in the preſent caſe, be maintained with any plauſibility by Gardi. 
ner. An act of parliament had inveſted the crown with a legiſlative pon. 
er ; and royal proclamations, even during a minority, were armed with 
the force of laws. The protector, finding himſelf ſupported by this flatuts 
was determined to employ his authority in favour of the reformers ; and 
having ſuſpended, during the interval, the juriſdiction of the biſhops, he 
appointed a general viſitation to be made in all the dioceſes of England“. 
The viſitors conſiſted of a mixture of clergy and laity, and had fix circuit 
aſſigned them. The chief purport of their inſtructions was, beſides cor- 
recting immoralities and irregularities in the clergy, to aboliſh the ancient 
ſuperſtitions, and to bring the diſcipline and worſhip ſomewhat nearer the 
practice of the reformed churches. The moderation of Somerſet and Cra. 
mer is apparent in the conduct of this delicate affair. The viſitors were eu- 
joined to retain, for the preſent, all images which had not been abuſed ts 
idolatry ; and to inſtru the people not to deſpiſe ſuch ceremonies as were 
not yet abrogated, but only to beware of ſome particular ſuperſtitions 
ſuch as the ſprinkling of their beds with holy water, and the ringing « 
bells or uſing of conſecrated candles, in order to drive away the devil]. 

Bur nothing required more the correcting hand of authority than the 
abuſe of preaching, which was now generally employed, throughout Eng: 
land, in defending the ancient practices and ſuperſtitions. The court of 
augmentation, in order to eaſe the exchequer of the annuities paid to 
monks, had commonly placed them in the vacant churches ; and theſe met 
were led by intereſt, as well as by inclination, to ſupport thoſe principle 
which had been invented for the profit of the clergy. Orders therefore 
were given to reſtrain the topics of their ſermons ; Twelve homilies wer 


publiſhed, which they were enjoined to read to the people: And all ol 
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them were prohibited, without expreſs permiſſion, from preaching any 
where but in their pariſh churches. The purpoſe of this injunction was 
to throw a reſtraint on the catholic divines; while the proteſtant, by the 
grant of particular licences, ſhould be allowed unbounded liberty. 


BoxxkER made ſome oppoſition to theſe meaſures ; but ſoon after re- 
traced and acquieſced. Gardiner was more high-ſpirited, and more ſtea- 
dy, He repreſented the peril of perpetual innovations, and the neceſſity 
of adhering to ſome ſyſtem. Tis a dangerous thing,” ſaid he, ©« to 
« uſe too much freedom in reſearches of this kind. If you cut the old 
« canal, the water is apt to run farther than you a mind to. If you in- 
« dulge the humour of novelty, you cannot put a ſtop to people's de- 
« mands, nor govern their indiſcretions at pleaſure. For my part,” ſaid 
he, on another occaſion, “ my ſole concern is to manage the third and laſt 
« a& of my life with decency, and to make a handſome exit off the ſtage. 
Provided this point is ſecured, I am not ſolicitous about the reſt. I am 
&« already by nature condemned to death: No man can give me a pardon 
« from this ſentence ; nor ſo much as procure me a reprieve. To ſpeak 
* my mind, and to a& as my conſcience directs, are two branches of lib- 
* erty which I can never part with. Sincerity in ſpeech, and integrity 
in action, are entertaining qualites : They will ſtick by a man when 
« every thing elſe takes its leave; and I muſt not reſign them upon any 
* conſideration. The beſt on it is, if I do not throw them away myſelf, 
* no man can force them from me: But if I give them up, then am I ruined 
« by myſelf, and deſerve to loſe all my preferments 4.” This oppoſition 
of Gardiner drew on him the indignation of the council; and he was ſent 
to the Fleet where he was uſed with ſome ſeverity. 

Oxe of the chief objections, urged by Gardiner againſt the new homi- 
les was, that they defined, with the moſt metaphy ſical preciſion, the doe- 
trines of grace, and of juſtification by faith; points, he thought, which 
it was ſuperfluous fgg any man to know exactly, and which certainly much 
excecded the comprehenſion of the vulgar. A famous martyrologilt calls 
Gardiner, on account of this opinion, © An inſenſible aſs, and one that 
* had no feeling of God's ſpirit in the matter of juſtification r. The 
meaneſt proteſtant-immagined, at that time, that he had a full comprehen- 
fon of all thoſe myſterious doctrines; and he heartily deſpiſed the moſt 
learned and knowing perſons of the ancient religion, who acknowledged 
lis ignorance with regard to them. It is indeed certain, that the reformers 
were very fortunate in their docttine of juſtification, and might venture 
to foretel its ſucceſs, in oppoſition to all the ceremonies, ſhows, and ſuper. 


llitions of popery. By exalting Chriſt and his ſufferings, and renouncing 
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all claim to independent merit in ourſelves, it was calculated to become 
popular, and coincided with thoſe principles of panegyric and of ſelſ. abaſe. 
ment which generally have place in religion. 

ToxsTaL, biſhop of Durham, having, as well as Gardiner, made ſome 
oppoſition to the new regulations, was diſmiſſed the council ; but no far. 
ther ſeverity was, for the preſent, exerciſed againit him. He was a man 
of great moderation, and of the moſt unexceptionable character in the king. 
dom. 

1907. Tus ſame religious zeal which engaged Somerſet to promote 
Foreign the reformation at home, led him to carry his attention to foreign 
affairs. countries; where the intereſts of the proteſtants were now expoſed 
to the moſt imminent danger. The Roman pontiff, with much reluctance, 
and after long delays, had at laſt ſummoned a general council, which wa 
aſſembled at Trent, and was employed, both in correcting the abuſes of 
the church, and in aſcertaining her doctrines. The emperor, who defired 
to repreſs the power of the court of Rome, as well as gain over the pro- 
teſtants, promoted the former object of the council; the pope, who found 
his own greatneſs ſo deeply intereſted, deſi red rather to employ them in 
the latter. He gave inſtructions to his legates, who preſided in the coun- 


eil, to protract the debates, and to engage the theologians in argument, 


and altercation, and diſpute concerning the nice points of faith canvaſſed 
before them: A policy ſo eaſy to be executed, that the legates ſoon found 
it rather neceſſary to interpoſe, in order to appeaſe the animoſity of the 
divines, and bring them at laſt to ſome deciſion . The more diflicult 
taſk for the legates was to moderate or divert the zeal of the council for 
reformation, and to repreſs the ambition of the prelates, who defired to 
exalt the epiſcopal authority on the ruins of the ſovereign pontiff. Find- 
ing this humour become prevalent, the legates, on pretence that the plague 
had broken out in Trent, transferred of a ſudden the council to Bologna, 
where, they hoped, it would be more under the direction of his holineſs, 


Tus emperor, no leſs than the pope, had learned to make religion ſub- 
fervient to his ambition and policy, He was reſolved to employ the im- 
putation of hereſy as a pretence for ſubduing the proteſtant princes, and 
oppreſſing the liberties of Germany: but found it neceſſary to cover his 
intentions under deep artifice, and to prevent the combination of his ad- 
verſaries. He ſeparated the palatine and the elector of Brandenburgh 
from the proteſtant confederacy: He took arms againſt the elector of Sax- 
ony, and the landgrave of Heſſe: By the fortune of war, he made the 
former priſoner: He employed treachery and prevarication againſt the 
latter, and detained him captive, by breaking a ſafe · conduct which he had 
granted him. He ſeemed to have reached the ſummit of his ambition; 
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and the German princes, who were aſtoniſhed with his ſucceſs, were far- 
ther diſcouraged by intelligence which they had received of the death, 
firſt of Henry VIII. then of Francis I. their uſual reſources in every cala- 


mity *. 

\Hexxvy II. who ſucceeded to the crown of France, was a prince of vi- 
gour and abilities; but leſs haſty in his reſolution than Francis, and leſs 
inflamed with rivalſhip and animoſity againſt the emperor Charles. Though 
he ſent ambaſſadors to the princes of the Smalcaldic League, and promiſed 
them protection, he was unwilling, in the commencement of his reign, to 
hurry into a war with ſo great a power as that of the emperor ; and he 
thought that the alliance of thoſe princes was a ſure reſource, which he 
could at any time lay hold of l. He was much governed by the duke of 
Guiſe and the cardinal of Lorraine; and he hearkened to their counſel, 
in chuſing rather to give immediate aſſiſtance to Scotland, his ancient ally, 
which, even before the death of Henry VIII. had loudly claimed the pro- 


; tection of the French monarchy. 


Tue hatred between the two factions, the partizans of the 
: 2 1547. 
ancient and thoſe of the new religion, became every day more progreſs of 
violent in Scotland; and the reſolution which the cardinal he reform - 
: ation in 
primate had taken, to employ the moſt rigorous puniſhments Scotland. 
againſt the reformers, brought matters to a quick deciſion, 
There was one Wiſhart, a gentleman by birth, who employed himſelf with 
great zeal in preaching againſt the ancient ſuperſtitions, and began to give 
alarm to the clergy, who were juſtly terrified with the danger of ſome fa- 
tal revolution in religion. This man was celebrated for the purity of his 
morals, and for his extenſive learning: But theſe praiſes cannot be much 
depended on ; becauſe we know that, among the reformers, ſeverity of 
manners ſupplied the place of many virtues; and the age was in general 
ſo ignorant, that molt of the prieſts in Scotland imagined the New Teſta- 
ment to be a compoſition of Luther's, and aſſerted that the Old alone 
was the word of God v. But however the cafe may have ſtood with re- 
gard to thoſe eſtimable qualities aſcribed to Wiſhart, he was ſtrongly poſ- 
ſeſſed with the deſire of innovation; and he enjoyed thoſe talents which 
qualified him for becoming a popular preacher, and for ſeizing the atten- 
tion and affections of the multitude. The magiſtrates of Dundee, where 
he exerciſed his miſſion, were alarmed with his progreſs; and being un- 
able or unwilling to treat him with rigour, they contented themſelves 
with denying him the liberty of preaching, and with diſmiſſing him the 
bounds of their juriſdiction, Wiſhart, moved with indignation, that they 
had dared to reje& him, together with the word of God, menaced them, 
in imication of the ancient prophets, with ſome imminent calamity ; and 
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he withdrew to the weſt country, where he daily encreaſed the number of 
his proſelytes. Meanwhile a plague broke out in Dundee; and all men 
exclaimed, that the town had drawn down the vengeance of Heaven by 
baniſhing the pious preacher, and that the peſtilence would never ceaſe, 
till they had made him atonement for their offence againſt him. No ſoon. 
er did Wiſhart hear of this change in their diſpoſition, than he returned 
to them, and made them a new tender of his doctrine: But leſt be ſhould 
ſpread the contagion by bringing multitudes together, he erected his pul. 
pit on the top of a gate: The infected ſtood within; and the other; 
without. And the preacher failed not, in ſuch a ſituation, to take advan. 
tage of the immediate terrors of the people, and to enforce his evangel;. 
cal miſſion *. 

Tus aſſiduity and ſucceſs of Wiſhart became an object of attention to 
cardinal Beaton ; and he reſolved, by the puniſhment of ſo celebrated a 
preacher, to ſtrike a terror into all other innovators, He engaged the 
earl of Bothwel to arreit him, and to deliver him into his hands, contrary 
to a promiſe given by Bothwel to that unhappy man: And being poſſeſſed 
of his prey, he conducted him to St. Andrew's, where, after a trial, he 
condemned him to the flames for hereſy. Arran, the governor, was ir- 
reſolute in his temper ; and the cardinal, though he had gained him over 
to his party, found that he would not concur in the condemnation and 
execution of Wiſhart. He determined, therefore, without the aſſiſtance 
of the ſecular arm, to bring that heretic to puniſhment ; and he himſelf be- 
held from his window the diſmal ſpectacle. Wiſhart ſuffered with the uſual 
patience ; but could not forbear remarking the triumph of his inſulting 
enemy. He foretold, that, in a few days, he ſhould, in the very ſame 
place lie as low, as now he was exaltcd aloft, in oppolition to true picty 
and religion “. 

Tuis propheſy was probably the immediate cauſe of the 

1 event which it foretold. The diſciples of this martyr, en- 
_—_ car- raged at the cruel execution, formed a conſpiracy againlt the 
ton, Cardinal; and having aſſociated to them Norman Lefly, who 
was diſguſted on account of ſome private quarrel, they con- 

ducted their enterprize with great ſecrecy and ſucceſs. Early in the 
morning they entered the cardinals palace, which he had ſtrongly fotti- 
bed; and though they were not above ſixteen perſons, they thruſt out? 
hundred tradeſmen and fifty ſervants whom they ſeized ſeparately, before 
any ſuſpicion aroſe of their intentions; and having ſhut the gates, they 
proceeded very deliberately to execute their purpoſe on the cardinal. 
That prelate had been alarmed with the noiſe which he heard in the cal- 
tle; and barricaded the door of his chamber: But finding that they bad 


x Knox's Hiſt. of Ref. p. 44. Spotſwood, 7 Spotſnood, Buchanan. 
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brought fire in order to force their way, and having obtained, as is believed, 
a promiſe of life, he opened the door; and reminding them that he was a 
prielt, he conjured them to ſpare him, Two of the aſſaſſins ruſhed upon 
him with drawn ſwords ; but a third, James Melvil, more calm and more 
conſiderate in villany, ſtopped their career, and bade them reflect that this 
faculice was the work and judgment of God, and ought: to be executed 
with becoming deliberation and gravity. Then turning the point of his 
ford towards Beaton, he called to him, © Repent thee, thou wicked 
« cardinal, of all thy ſins and iniquities, eſpecially of the murder of Wiſh, 
* art, that inſtrument of God for the converſion of theſe lands: It is his 
« death which now cries vengeance upon thee : We are ſent by God to 
« infli& the deſerved puniſhment. For here, before the Almighty, I 
« proteſt, that it is neither hatred of thy perſon, nor love of thy riches, 
« nor fear of thy power, which moves me to ſeek thy death: But only 
« becauſe thou haſt been, and {till remaineſt, an obſtinate enemy to Chriſt 
% Jeſus and his holy goſpel.” Having ſpoken theſe words, without giv- 
ing Beaton time to finiſh that repentance to which he exhorted him, hethruſt 
him through the body; and the cardinal fell dead at his feet. This 
murder was executed on the 28th of May 1546. The aſſaſſins, being rein- 
forced by their friends, to the number of a hundred and forty perſons, 
prepared themſelves for the defence of the caſtle, and ſent a meſſenger 
to London, craving aſſiſtance from Henry. That prince, though Scot- 
land was comprehended in his peace with France, would not forego the 
opportunity of diſturbing the government of a rival kingdom; and he pro- 
miſed to take them under his protection. 


IT was the peculiar misfortune of Scotland, that five ſhort reigns had 
been ſucceſſively followed by as many long minorities: and the execution 
of juſtice, which the prince was beginning to introduce, had been con- 


Dut beſides theſe inveterate and ancient evils, a new ſource of diſorder had 
ariſen, the diſputes and contentions of theology, which were ſufficient to 
diſturb the moſt ſettled government; aud the death of the cardinal, who 
was polleſſed of abilities and vigour, ſeemed much to weaken the hands of 
the adminiſtration. But the queen-dowager was a woman of uncommon 


talents and virtue; and ſhe did as much to ſupport the government, and 
Vor. III. H 5 


* The famous Scotch reformer, John Kuox, calls James Melvil, p. 65. a man moſt 
gentle and moſt modeſ}, It is very horrid, but at the ſame time ſomewhat amuſing, to 
conſider the joy and alacrity and pleaſure, which that hiſtorian diſcovers in his narrative 
« this aſſaſſination : And it is remarkable that in the firſt edition of his work, theſe 
words were printed on the margin of the page, The godly Fad4 and Words of Famer MH. A- 
vil. But the following editors retrenched them. Knox himſelf had no hand in the mur- 
der of Beaton ; but he afterwards joined the aſſaſſins, and aſſiſted them in holding out 
the caſtle. See Keith's Hiſt, of the Ref. of Scotland, p. 43+, 
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ſupply the weakneſs of Arran, the governor, as could be expected in her 
ſituation. PRO 
a Tax protector of England, as ſoon as the ſtate was brought 
Condud of to ſome compoſure, made preparations for war with Scot. 
9 ich land; and he was determined to execute, if poſſible, that 
project, of uniting the two kingdoms by marriage, on which 
the late king had been ſo intent, and which he had recommended with his 
dying breath to his executors. He levied an army of 18,000 men, and 
equipped a fleet of fixty fail, one half of which were ſhips of war, the o- 
ther laden with proviſions and ammunition. He gave the command of the 
fleet to lord Clinton: He himſelf marched at the head of the army, at- 
tended by the earl of Warwic. Theſe hoſtile meaſures were covered with 
a pretence of revenging ſome depredations committed by the borderers; 
but beſides, that Somerſet revived the ancient claim of the ſuperiority of 
the Engliſh crown over that of Scotland, he refuſed to enter into negocia- 
tion on any other condition than the marriage of the young queen with 
Edward. | 


Tus protector, before he opened the campaign, publiſhed a manifeſto, 
in which he enforced all the arguments for that meaſure. He ſaid, that 
nature ſeemed originally to have intended this iſland for one empire; and 
having cut it off from all communication with foreign ſtates, and guarded it 
by the ocean, ſhe had pointed out to the inhabitants the road to happineſs and 
to ſecurity : That the education and cuſtoms of the people concurred with 
nature; and by giving them the ſame language, and laws, and manners, 
had invited them to a thorough union and coalition: That fortune had at 
laſt removed all obſtacles, and prepared an expedient, by which they might 


become one people, without leaving any place for that jealouſy, either of 


honour or cf intereſt, to which rival nations are naturally expoſed : That 
the crown of Scotland had devolved on a female; that of England on a 
male; and happily the two ſovcreigns, as of a rank, were alſo of an age, 
the moſt ſuitable to each other: That the hoſtile diſpoſitions, which pre- 
vailed between the nations, and which aroſe from paſt injuries, would ſoon 
be extinguiſhed, after a long and ſecure peace had eſtabliſhed confidence 
between them: That the memory of former miſeries, which at preſent in- 
flamed their mutual animoſity, would then ſerve only to make them che- 
riſh, with more paſſion, a ſtate of happineſs and tranquillity ſo long un- 
known to their anceſtors : That when- hoſtilities had ceaſed between the 
kingdoms, the Scottiſh nobility, who were at preſent obliged to remain 
perpetually in a warlike poſture, would learn to cultivate the arts of peace, 
and would ſoften their minds to a love of domeſtic order and obedience : 
That as this ſituation was defirable to both kingdoms, ſo particularly to 
Scotland, which had bcen expoſed to the greateſt miſeries from inteſtine 
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and foreign wars, and ſaw herſelf every moment in danger of loſing her 
independency, by the efforts of a richer and more powerful people: That 
though England had claims of ſuperiority, ſhe was willing to reſign every 
pretenſion ſor the ſake of future peace, and defired an union, which would 
be the morg ſecure, as it would be concluded on terms entirely equal; 
And that, beſides all theſe motives, poſitive engagements had been taken 
for completing this alliance; and the honour and good faith of the na- 
tion were pledged to fulfil what her intereſt and ſafety ſo loudly de- 
manded . | 

SomerSET ſoon perceived that theſe remonſtrances would have no in- 


fluence ; and that the queen dowager's attachment to France and to the 
catholic religion would render ĩneffectual all negociations for the intended 


marriage. He ſound himſelf, therefore, obliged to try the force of arms, 


and to conſtrain the Scots by neceſſity to ſubmit to a meaſure, for which 
they ſeemed to have entertained the molt incurable averſion, He 1547. 
paſſed the borders at Berwic, and advanced towards Edinburgh, ' 24 Sept. 
without meeting any reſiſtance for ſome days, except from ſome ſmall caſ- 
tles, which he obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, The proteQor intended 
to have puniſhed the governor and garriſon of one of theſe caſtles for 
their temerity 1n reſiſting ſuch unequal force : But they eluded his anger 
by aſling only a few hours? reſpite, till they ſhould prepare for death; 
after which they found his ears more open to their applications for 
mercy b. 


Taz governor of Scotland had ſummoned together the whole force of 
the Kingdom; and his army, double in number to that of the Engliſh, had 
taken polt on advantageous ground, guarded by the banks of the Eſke, 
about four miles from Edinburgh. The Engliſh came within fight of 
them at Faſide; and after a ſkirmiſh between the horſe, where the Scots 
were worlted, and lord Hume dangerouſly. wounded, Somerſet prepared 
himſelf for a more deciſive action. But having taken a view of the Scot- 
tiſh camp with the earl of Warwic, he found it difficult to make an at- 
tempt upon it with any probability of ſucceſs. He wrote, therefore, ano- 
ther letter to Arran : and offered to evacuate the kingdom, as well as to 
repair the damages which he had committed, provided the Scots would 
ſtipulate not to contract the queen to any foreign prince, but to detain 
her at home, till ſhe reached the age of chuſing a huſband for herſelf. 
So moderate a demand was rejected by the Scots merely on account of 
its moderation; and it made them imagine that the protector muſt either 
be reduced to great diſtreſs, or be influenced by fear, that he was now 
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contented to abate ſo much of his former pretenſions. Inflamed alſo by 
their prieſts, who had come to the camp in great numbers, they believed, 
that the Engliſh were deteſtable heretics, abhorred of God, and expoſed 
to divine vengeance ; and that no ſucceſs could ever crown their arms, 
They were confirmed in this fond conceit, when they ſaw the protector 
change his ground, and move towards the ſea ; nor did they any longer 
doubt, that he intended to embark his army, and make his eſcape on board 
the ſhips, which at that very time moved into the bay, oppoſite to him e. 
1547. . Determined therefore to cut off his retreat, they quitted their 
iotu dept. camp; and paſſing the river Eſke, advanced into the plain, 
They were divided into three bodies : Angus commanded the vanguard; 
Arran the main body; Huntley the rear: Their cavalry conſiſted only 
of light horſe, which were placed on their left flank, ſtrengthened by ſome 
Iriſh archers, whom Argyle had brought over for this ſervice. 
SOMERSET was much pleaſed when be ſaw this movement of the Scot- 
tiſh army ; and as the Engliſh had uſually been ſuperior in pitched bat- 
tles, he conceived great hopes of ſucceſs. He ranged his van on the left, 
fartheſt from the ſea ; and ordered them to remain on the high ground; 
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on which he had placed them, till the enemy ſhould approach: He pla- 
ced his main battle and his rear towards the right ; and be- . 


of Finke: yond the van he poſted lord Grey at the head of the men at 


arms, and ordered him to take the Scottiſh van in flank, but 
not till they ſhould be engaged in cloſe fight with the van of the 
Engliſh, 

WaiLE the Scots were advancing on the plain, they were galled with 
the artillery from the Engliſh ſhips : The eldeſt ſon of lord Graham was 
killed: The Iriſh archers were thrown-into diſorder ; and even the other 
troeps began to ſtagger : When lord Grey, perceiving their ſituation, 
neglected his orders, left his ground, and at the head of his heavy-armed 
horſe, made an attack on the Scottiſh infantry, in hopes of gaining all 
the honour of the victory. On advancing, he found a flough and ditch 
in his way ; and behind were ranged the enemy armed with ſpears, and 
the field on which they ſtood, was fallow ground, broken with ridges, 
which lay acroſs their front, and diſordered the movements of the Engliſh 
cavalry. From all theſe accidents, the ſhock of this body of horſe was 
feeble and irregular ; and as they were received on the points of the Scot- 
tiſh ſpears, which were longer than the lances of the Engliſh horſemen, 
they were in a moment pierced, overthrown, and diſcomfited. Grey 
himſelf was dangerouſly wounded : Lord Edward Seymour, ſon of the 
protector, had his horſe killed under him: The ſtandard was near being 


taken : And had the Scots poſſeſſed any good body of cavalry, who could 
A HollingſhedJp. 285. ; 
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have purſued the advantage, the whole Engliſh army had been expoſed 
to great danger ©. | 

Taz protector, mean-while, aſſiſted by Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir Ralph 
Vane, employed himſelf with diligence and ſucceſs, in rallying the cavalry, 
Warwic ſhowed great preſence of mind in maintaining the rauks of the foot 
on which the horſe had recoiled : He made Sir Peter Meutas advance, cap- 
tain of the foot harquebuſiers, and Sir Peter Gamboa, captain of ſome 
Italian and Spaniſh harquebuſiers on horſeback ; and ordered them to ply 
the Scottiſh infantry with their ſhot. They marched to the ſlough, and 
diſcharged their pieces full in the face of the enemy: The ſhips galled 
them from the flank : The artillery, planted on a height, infeſted them from 
the front: The Engliſh archers poured in a ſhower of arrows upon them: 


And the vanguard, deſcending from the hill advanced leiſurely and in 


good order towards them. Diſmayed with all theſe circumſtances, the 
Scottiſh van began to retreat : The retreat ſoon changed into a flight, 
which was begun by the Iriſh archers. The panic of the van communi- 
cated itſelf to the main body, and paſling thence to the rear, rendered the 
whole field a ſcene of confufion, terror, flight, and conſternation. The 
Engliſh army perceived from the heights the condition of the Scots, and 
began the purſuit with loud ſhouts and acclamations, which added Kill 
more to the diſmay of the vanquiſhed. The horſe in particular, eager 
to revenge the affront, which they had received in the beginning of the 
day, did the moſt bloody execution on the flying enemy; and from the 
field of battle to Edinburgh, for the ſpace of five miles, the whole ground 
was ſtrowed with dead bodies. The prieſts, above all, and the monks re- 


ceived no quarter; and the Engliſh made ſport of ſlaughtering men, who, 


from their extreme zeal' and animoſity, had engaged in an enterpriſe ſo 
ill befitting their profeſſion. Few victories have been more deciſive, or 
gained with ſmaller loſs to the conquerors. There fell not two hundred 
of the Engliſh ; and, according to the moſt moderate computation, there 
periſhed above ten thouſand of the Scots. About fifteen hundred were 
taken priſoners. This action was called the battle of Pinkey, from a no- 
bleman's ſeat of that name in the neighbourhood. 

Taz queen dowager and Arran fled to Stirling, and were ſcarcely able to 
collect ſuch a body of forces as could check the incurſions of ſmall parties 
of the Engliſh, About the ſame time, the earl of Lenox and lord Whar- 
ton entered the Weſt Marches, at the head of five thouſand men, and, after 
taking and plundering Annan, they ſpread devaſtation over all the neigh- 
bouring counties f. Had Somerſet proſecuted his advantages, he might 
have impoſed what terms he pleaſed on the Scottiſh nation: But he was 
impatient to return to England, where, he heard, ſome counſellors, and 
even his own brother, the admiral, were carrying on cabals againſt his 
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authority. Having taken the caſtles of Hume, Dunglaſs, Eymouth, Faſt. 
caſtle, Roxborough, and ſome other ſmall places; and having received the 
ſubmiſſion of ſome counties on the borders, he retired from Scotland, 
The fleet, beſides deſtroying all the ſhipping along the coaſt, took Broughty 
in the Frith of Tray and having fortified it, they there left a garriſon, 
Arran deſired leave to ſend commiſſioners in order to treat of a peace ; 
and Somerſet, having appointed Berwic for the place of conference, left 
Warwic with full powers to negociate : But no commiſſioners from Scot. 
land ever appeared. 'The overture of the Scots was an artifice, to gain 
time, till ſuccours ſhould arrive from France. 

Tux protector, on his arrival in England, ſummoned a 
parliament ; And being ſomewhat elated with his ſucceſs a- 
gainſt the Scots, he procured from his nephew a patent, ap- 
pointing him to fit on the throne, upon a ſtool or bench at the right hand 
of the king, and to enjoy the ſame honours and privileges that had uſually 
been poſſeſſed by any prince of the blood, or uncle of the kings of Eng- 
land. In this patent, the king employed his diſpenſing power, by ſetting 

aſide the ſtatute of precedency, enacted during the former 
But if Somerſet gave oftence by aſſuming too much 
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ſtate, he deſerves great praiſe on account of the laws paſſed this 


ſeſſion, by which the rigour of former ſtatutes was much mitigated, and ſome 
ſecurity given to the freedom of the conſtitution, All laws were repealed, 
which extended the crime of treaſon beyond the ſtatute of the twenty-fifth 


of Edward III. ; all laws enacted during the late reign, extending the 


crime of felony ; all the former laws againſt Lollardy or hereſy, together 
with the ſtatute of the fix articles. None were to be accuſed for words, 
but within a month after they were ſpoken. 
the moſt rigorous laws, that ever had paſſed in England, were annulled; 
and ſome dawn, both of civil and religious liberty, began to appear to the 
people. Hereſy, however, was ſtill a capital crime by the common law, 
and was ſubjected to the penalty of burning. Only, there remained no 
preciſe ſtandard, by which that crime could be defined or determined: A 
circumſtance, which might either be advantageous or hurcful to public ſe- 
curity, according to the diſpoſition of the judges. 

A REPEAL alſo paſſed of that law, the deſtruction of all laws, by which 
the king's proclamation was made- of equal force with a ſtatute ' That 
other law likewiſe was mitigated, by which the king was empowered to 
annul every ſtatute paſſed before the four and twentieth year of his age: 
He could prevent their future execution; but could not recal any paſt et- 
fets which had enſued from them &. 

I was alſo enacted, that all who denied the king's ſupremacy or aſ- 
ſerted the pope's ſhould, for the firſt offence, forfeit their goods and chat- 


© Burnet, vol. ii. Col. 31. 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 18. * ibid. i Buruct vol. ii. p. 99- 
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tels, and ſuffer impriſonment during pleaſure ; for the ſecond offence 
ſhould incur the penalty of a premunire ; and for the third, be attainted of 
treaſon. But if any, after the firſt of March enſuing, endeavoured, by 
writing, printing, or any overt act or deed, to deprive the king of his eſtate 
or titles, particularly of his ſupremacy, or to confer them onſany other, he 
was to be adjudged guilty of treaſon, If any of the heirs of the crown 
ſhould uſurp upon another, or endeavour to break the order of ſucceſſion, 
it was declared treaſon in them, their aiders and abettors. Theſe were 
the moſt conſiderable acts paſſed during this ſeſſiun. The members in gene- 
ral diſcovered a very paſſive diſpoſition with regard to rehigion : Some few 
appeared zealous for the reformation : Others ſecretly harboured a ſtrong 
propenſity to the'catholic faith: But the greater part appeared willing to 
take any impreſſion, which they ſhould receive from intereſt, authority, or 
the reigning faſhion l. | 

Tas convocation met at the ſame time with the parliament ; and as it 
was found, that their debates were at firſt cramped by the rigorous ſtatute 
of the fix articles, the king granted them a diſpenſation from that law, be- 
fore it was repealed by parliament n. The lower houſe of convocation ap- 
plied to have liberty of ſitting with the commons in parliament ; or if this 
privilege were refuſed them, which they claimed as their ancient right, 
they deſired that no law, regarding religion, might paſs in parliament with- 
out their conſent and approbation. But the principles which now prevai- 
led, were more favourable to the civil than to the eccleſiaſtical power ; 
and this demand of the convocation was rejected. 

Taz protector had aſſented to the repeal of that law, which gave | 548 
to the king's proclamations the authority of ſtatutes ; but he did 
not intend to renvunce that arbitrary or diſcretionary exerciſe of power, in 
iſuing proclamations, which had ever been aſſumed by the 
crown, and which it 1s difficult to diſtinguiſh exactly from a Farther pro- 
full legiſlative power. He even continued to exert this autho- ——_— 
rity in ſome particulars, which were then regarded as the moſt 
momentous. Orders were iſſued by council, that candles ſhould no longer 
be carried about on Candlemas-day, aſhes on Aſh-wednefday, palms on 
Palm-ſunday a. Theſe were ancient religious practices, now termed ſuper- 
ſtitions ; though it is fortunate for mankind, when ſuperſtition happens to 
take a direction ſo innocent and ĩnoſfenſive. The ſevere diſpoſition, which 
naturally attends all reformers, prompted likewiſe the council to aboliſh 
ſome gay and ſhowy ceremonies which belonged to the ancient religion o. 

Ax order was alſo iſſued by council for the removal of all images from 
the churches : An innovation which was much dcfired by the reformers, 


| Heylin, p. 48. m Antiq. Britan. p. 339. " Burnet, vol. ii. p. 59. Collier, 
vol, ü. p. 241, Heylin, p, 55. Burns t. vol. ii. 5 Burnet, vol. ii, p- 60. Collier, 
vel. ii. p. 241. Hey lin, p. 55. 
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and which alone, with regard to the populace, amounted almoſt to 2 
total change of the eſtabliſhed religion . An attempt had been made 
to ſeparate the uſe of images from their abuſe, the reverence from the 
worſhip of them ; but the execution of this deſign was found, upon trial, 
very difficult, if not wholly impracticable. 


As private maſſes were aboliſhed by law, it became neceſfary to com- 
poſe a new communion- ſervice; and the council went ſo far, in the pre- 
face which they prefixed to this work, as to leave the practice of auricu- 
lar confeſſion wholly indifferent a. This was a prelude to the entire aho- 
lition of that invention, one of the moſt powerful engines, that ever 
was contrived for degrading the laity, and giving their ſpiritual guides 
an entire aſcendant over them. And it may be juſtly ſaid, that, though 
the prieſt's abſolution, which attends confeſſion, ſerves ſomewhat to eaſe 
weak minds from the immediate agonies of ſuperſtitious terror, it ope- 
rates only by enforcing ſuperſtition itſelf, and thereby preparing the 
mind for a more violent relapſe into the ſame diſorders. 


Tur people were at that time extremely diſtracted by the oppoſite opi- 


nions of their preachers ; and as they were totally unable to judge of the 


reaſons advanced on either ſide, and naturally regarded every thing which 


they heard at church as of equal authority, a great confuſion and fluctua- 


tion reſulted from this uncertainty. The council had firſt endeavoured 
to remedy the inconvenience, by laying ſome reſtraints on preaching ; 
but finding this expedient ineffectual, they impoſed a total ſilence on the 
preachers, and thereby put an end at once to all the polemics of the pul- 
pit”, By the nature of things, this reſtraint could only be temporary. 
For in proportion as the ceremonies of public worſhip, its ſhews and ex- 
terior obſervances, were retrenched by the reformers, the people were in- 
clined to contract a ſtronger attachment to ſermons, whence alone they 
received any occupation or amuſement. The ancient religion, by giv- 
ing its votaries ſomething to do, freed them from the trouble of thinking: 
Sermons were delivered only in the principal churches, and at fome par- 
ticular faſts and feſtivals: And the practice of haranguing the populace, 
which, if abuſed, is ſo powerful an incitement to faction and ſedition, 
had much leſs ſcope ard influence during thoſe ages. 


Tux greater progreſs was made towards a reformation in 
* — England, the farther did the protector find himſelf from all 
Scotland. proſpect of completing the union with Scotland; and the 
queen-dowager, as well 2s the clergy, became the more averſe 
to all alliance with a nation, which had ſo far departed from all ancieut 


P Burnet. vol. ii, p. 60, Collier, vol. ii. p. 841. Heylin, p. 55. 
1 Burnet, vol ii, 7 Fuller, Hcylin, Burnet. 
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principles. Somerſet, having taken the town of Haddington, had ordered 
it to be ſtrongly garriſoned and fortified by lord Grey; He alſo erected 
ſome fortifications at Lauder : And he hoped, that theſe two places, to- 
gether with Broughty and ſome ſmaller fortreſſes, which were in the hands 


of the Engliſh, would ſerve as a curb on Scotland; and would give him 


acceſs into the heart of the country. 


Auran, being diſappointed in ſome attempts on Broughty, relied chiet- 
ly on the ſuccours expected from France for the recovery of theſe places; 
and they arrived at laſt in the frith, to the number of fix thouſand men; 
half of them Germans, They were commanded by Defle, and under 
him by Andelot, Strozzi, Meilleraye, and count Rhingrave. The Scots 
were at that time ſo ſunk by their misfortunes, that five hundred Engliſh 
horſe were able to ravage the whole country without reſiſtance ; and 
make inroads to the gates of the capital“: But on the appearance of the 
French ſuccours, they collected more courage; and having joined Defle 
with a conſiderable reinforcement, they laid ſiege to Haddington*. This 
was an undertaking for which they were by themſelves totally unfit ; 
and, even with the aſſiſtance of the French, they placed their chief hopes 
of ſuccels in ſtarving the garriſon. After ſome vain attempts to take 
the place by a regular ſiege, the blockade was formed, and the garriſon 
was repulſed with loſs in ſeveral ſallies which they made upon the beſieg- 


ers. 


Txt hoſtile attempts, which the late king and the protector had made 
againſt Scotland, not being ſteady, regular, nor puſhed to the laſt extremity, 
had ſerved only to irritate the nation, and to inſpire them with the ſtrong- 
elt averſion to that union, which was courted in ſo violent a manner. Even 
thoſe who were inclined to the Engliſh alliance, were diſpleaſed to have it 
impoſed on them by force of arms; and the earl of Huntley in particular 
laid pleaſantly, that he diſliked not the match, but he hated the manner of 
wooing u. The queen-dowager, finding theſe ſentiments to prevail, called 
a parliament, in an abbey near Haddington ; and it was there propoſed, 
that the young queen, for her greater ſecurity, ſhould be ſent to France, 
and be committed to the cuſtody of that ancient ally. Some objected, that 
this meaſure was deſperate, allowed no reſource in caſe of miſcarriage, ex- 
poſed the Scots to be ſubjected by foreigners, involved them in perpetual 
war with England, and left them no expedient, by which they could conci- 
liate the friendſhip of that powerful nation. It was anſwered, on the other 
hand, that the queen's preſence was the very cauſe of war with England , 
that that nation would deſiſt, when they found, that their views of forcing 
marriage had become altogether impracticable; and that Henry, being 


5 B:ague, Hiſt. of the Campagnes 548 and 1549, p. 6. 
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engaged by ſo high a mark of confidence, would take their ſovereign un- 
der his protection, and uſe his utmoſt efforts to defend the kingdom. Theſe 
arguments were aided by French gold, which was plentifully diſtributed 
among the nobles. The governor had a penſion conferred on him of 
twelve thouſand livres a year, received the title of duke of Chatelrault, 
and obtained for his ſon the command of a hundred men at arms . And 
as the clergy dreaded the conſequences of the Engliſh alliance, they ſe. 
conded this meaſure with all the zeal and induſtry which either principle 

or interelt could inſpire, It was accordingly determined to 
7548. ſend the queen to France; and what was underſtood to be 
ueen of the neceſſary conſequence, to marry her to the dauphin, Vil. 
—_ legaignon, commander of four French gallies lying in the 


into France, q ; f 
Frith of Forth, ſet ſail as if he intended to return home; 


but when he reached the open ſea, he turned northwards, paſled by the 


Orkneys, and came in on the welt coaſt at Dunbarton : An extraordinary 
voyage for ſhips of that fabric *, The young queen was there committed 
to him; and being attended by the lords Ereſkine and Livingſtone, ſhe 
put to fea, and after meeting with ſome tempeſtuous weather, arrived ſafely 
at Breſt, whence ſhe was conducted to Paris, and ſoon aſter ſhe was be · 
trothed to the young dauphin. 

SomrrsErT, preſſed by many difficulties at home, and deſpairing of ſuc. 
ceſs in his enterprize againſt Scotland, was deſirous of compoſing the differ. 
ences with that kingdom, and he offered the Scots a ten years? truce ; but 
as they inſiſted on his reſtoring all the places which he had taken, the pro- 
poſal came to nothing. The Scots recovered the fortreſſes of Hume and 
Faſt-caſtle by ſurpriſe, and put the garriſon to the ſword : They repulſed, 
with loſs, the Engliſh, who, under the command of lord Seymour, made a 
deſcent, firſt in Fife, then at Montroſe : In the former action, James Stuart, 
natural brother to the queen, acquired honour ; in the latter, Areſkine of 
Dun. An attempt was made by Sir Robert Bowes and Sir Thomas Pal. 
mer, at the head of a conſiderable body, to throw relief into Haddington; 
but theſe troops, falling into an ambuſcade, were almoſt wholly cut in 
pieces ). And though a ſmall body of two hundred men eſcaped all the 
vigilance of the French and arrived ſafely in Haddington, with ſome am- 
munition and proviſions, the garriſon was reduced to ſuch difficulties, that 
the protector found it neceſſary to provide more effectually for their relief. 
He raiſed an army of eighteen thouſand men, and adding three thouſand 
Germans, who, on the diſſolution of the proteſtant alliance, had offered 
their ſervice to England, he gave the command of the whole to the earl 


of Shrewſbury . D' Eſſe raiſed the blockade on the approach of the En- 


* Burnet, vol. ii. p. 83. Buchanan, lib. xv. Keith, p. 55, Thuanus, lib. v. c. 15: 
* Thuanus, lib. v. c. 1 ;. Stowe, p. 305. Hollinſhed, p. 994. 
2 Hayward, p. 291. 
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gliſm; and with great difficulty made good his retreat to Edinburgh, where 
he poſted himſelf advantageouſly. Shrewſbury, who had loſt the opportu- 
nity of attacking him on his march, durſt not give him battle in his preſent 
ſituation z and contenting himſelf with the advantage already gained, of ſup- 
plying Haddington, he retired into England. 

TaouvcH the protection of France was of great confequence to the 
Scots, in ſupporting them againſt the invaſions of England, they reaped 
{ill more benefit from the diſtractions and diviſions, which had crecped into 
the councils of this latter kingdom. Even the two brothers, the 8 
protector and admiral, not content with the high ſtations which t lord 
they ſeverally enjoyed, and the great eminence to which they had iy 
riſen, had entertained the moſt violent jealouſy of cach other : 
and they divided the whole court and kingdom, by their oppoſite cabals 
and pretenſions. Lord Seymour was a man of inſatiable ambition: arro- 
gant, aſſuming, implacable ; and though eſteemed of ſuperior capacity to 
the protector, he poſleſſed not to the ſame degree the confidence and re- 
gard of the people. By his flattery and addreſs, he had ſo infinuated him- 
{elf into the good graces of the queen-dowager, that forgetting her uſual 
prudence and decency, ſhe married kim immediately upon the demiſe of the 
late king: Inſomuch that, bad ſhe ſoon proved pregnant, it might have 
been doubtful to which huſband the child belonged. The credit and 
riches of this alliance ſupported the ambition of the admiral ; but gave 
umbrage to the dutcheſs of Somerſet, who, uneaſy that the younger bro- 
ther's wife ſhould have the precedency, employed all her credit with her 
huſband, who was too great, firſt to create, then to widen the breach be- 
tween the two brothers *. 


Tas firſt ſymptoms of this miſunderſtanding appeared when the pro- 
tector commanded the army in Scotland. Secretary Paget, a man devoted 
to Somerſet, remarked, that Seymour was forming ſeparate intrigues a- 
mong the counſellors ; was Gorrupting, by preſents, the king's ſervants ; 
and even endeavouring, by improper indulgencies and liberalities, to capti- 
rate the affections of the young monarch. Paget repreſented to him the 
danger of this conduct; defired him to reflect on the numerous enemies, 
whom the ſudden clevation of their family had created; and warned him 
that any diſſention between him and the protector would be greedily laid 
bold of to effect the ruin of both. Finding his remonſtrances neglected, 
he conveyed intelligence of the danger to Somerſet, and engaged him to 
leare the enterprize upon Scotland unfiniſhed, in order to guard againſt 
the attempts of his domeſtic enemies. In the enſuing parliament, the ad- 
miral's projects appeared ſtill more dangerous to public tranquillity ; and 
as he had acquired many partizans, he made a direct attack upon his 


a Hayward, p. 301. Heylin, p. 72. Camden. Thuanus, lib, vi. c. 5, Haynes, p. bg 
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brother's authority. He repreſented to his friends, that formerly, during 
a minority, the office of protector of the kingdom had been kept ſeparate 


from that of governor of the king's perſon ; and that the preſent union of 


theſe two important truſts conferred on Somerſet an authority, which 
could not ſafely be lodged in any ſubje&t ®, The young king was even 
prevailed on to write a letter to the parliament, deſiring that Seymour 
might be appointed his governor ; and that nobleman had formed a party in 
the two houſes, by which he hoped to effect his purpoſe. The deſign waz 
diſcovered before its execution ; and ſome common friends were ſent tore. 
monſtrate with him; but had ſo little influence, that he threw out many 
menacing expreſſions, and rafhly threatened, that, if he were thwarted in 
his attempt, he would make this parliament the blackeſt that ever fat in 
England e. The council ſent for him, to anſwer for his conduct; but he 
refuſed to attend: They then began to threaten in their turn, and informed 
him, that the king's letter, inſtead of availing him any thing in the ex. 
ecution of his views, would be imputed to him as a criminal enterprize, and 
be conſtrued as a delign to diſturb the government, by forming a ſeparate 
intereſt with a child and minor. They even let fall ſome menaces of ſend. 
ing him to the Tower for his temerity; and the admiral, finding himſelt 
prevented in his deſign, was obliged to ſubmit, and to deſire a reconcilia- 
tion with his brother. | 


Tus mild and moderate temper of Somerſet made him willing to forget 
theſe enterpriſes of the admiral ; but the ambition of that turbulent ſpint 
could not be ſo eaſily appealed. His ſpouſe, the queen dowager, died in 
ehild-bed ; but ſo far from regarding this event as a check to his aſpiring 
Views, he founded on it the ſcheme of a more extraordinary elevation, 
He made his addreſſes to the lady Elizabeth, then in the ſixteenth year ot 
her age; and that princeſs, whom even the hurry of buſineſs, and the 


- Purſuits of ambition, could not, in her more advanced years, diſengage en- 


tirely from the tender paſſions, ſeems to have liſtened to the inſinuations oi 
a man, who poſſeſſed every talent proper to captivate the affections of the 
faire. But as Henry VIII. had excluded his daughters from all hopes of 
ſucceſſion, if they married without the conſent of his executors, which 
Seymour could never Rope to obtain; it was concluded that he meant to 
effect his purpoſe by expedients ftill more raſh and mote criminal. Al 
the other meaſures of the admiral tended to confirm this ſuſpicion. He 
continued to attack, by preſents, the fidelity of thoſe who had more im · 
mediate acceſs to the king's perſon: He endeavoured to ſeduce the young 
prince into his intereſts: He found means of holding a private correlpon- 
dence with him; He openly decried his brother's adminiſtration ; and al- 
ſcrted, that, by enliſting Germans, and other foreigners, he intended te 
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form a mercenary army, which might endanger the king's authority, and 
the liberty of the people : By promiſes and perſuaſion he brought over to 
his party many of the principal nobility; and had extended his intereſt 
all over England: He neglected not even the moſt popular perſons of in- 


ferior rank; and had computed, that he could, on occaſion, muſter an 


army of 10,000 men, compoſed of his ſervants, tenants, and retainers * : 
He had already provided arms for their uſe ; and having engaged in his in- 
tereſts Sir John Sharington, a corrupt man, maſter of the Mint at Briſtol, 
he flattered himſelf that money would not be wanting. Somerſet was well 
apprized of all theſe alarming circumſtances, and endeavoured, by the mot 
friendly expedients, by intreaty, reaſon and even by heaping new favours 
upon the admiral, to make him deſiſt from his dangerous counſels : But 
finding all endeavours ineffectual, he began to think of more ſevere remedies. 
The carl of Warwic was an ill inſtrument between the brothers; and had 
ſormed the defign, by inflaming the quarrel, to raiſe his own fortune on 
the ruins of both. 


DvpLey, earl of Warwic, was the ſon of that Dudley, mi- 
niſter to Henry VII. who having, by rapine, extortion, and per- pe 
verſion of law, incurred the hatred of the public, had been ſaeri- _ N 
ficed to popular auimoſity, in the beginning of the ſubſequent 
reign, The late king, ſenſible of the iniquity, at leaſt illegality, of the 
ſentence, had afterwards reſtored young Dudley's blood, by act of parlia- 
ment ; and finding him endowed with abilities, induſtry, and activity, he 
had ever found him ſucceſsful jn his undertakings. He raiſed him to the 
dignity of viſcount of Lifle, conferred on him the office of admiral, and 
gare him by his will a place among his executors. Dudley made till far. 
ther progreſs during the minority ; and having obtained the title of Earl 
of Warwic, and undermined the credit of Southampton, he bore the chief 
rank among the protector's counſellors. The victory gained at Pinkey 
was much aſcribed to his courage and conduct ; and he was univerſally 
legarded as a man equally endowed with the talents of peace and war. 
But all theſe virtues were obſcured by ſtill greater vices ; an exorbitant am- 
bition, an inſatiable avarice, a negle& of decency, a contempt of juſtice : 
And as he found that lord Seymour, whoſe abilities and enterprizing ſpi- 
tit he chiefly dreaded, was involved himſelf in ruin by his raſh counſels, 
he was determined to puſh him on the precipice, and thereby remove the 
chief obſtacle to his own projected greatneſs, 

Wasx Somerſet found that the public peace was endangered by his 
brother's ſeditious, not to ſay rebellious ſchemes, he was the more caſily 
perſuaded by Warwic to employ the extent of royal authority againſt him; 
ad after depriving him of the office of admiral, he ſigned a warrant for 
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committing him to the Tower. Some of his accomplices were alſo taken 


Into cuſtody ; and three privy-counſellors being ſent to examine them, 


made a report, that they had met with very full and important diſcoveries, 
Yet ſtill the protector ſuſpended the blow, and ſhowed a reluctance to ruin 
his brother. He offered to deſiſt from the proſecution, if Seymour would 
promiſe him a cordial reconciliation z and, renouncing all ambitious hopes, 
be contented with a private life, and retire into the country. But as Sey. 
mour made no other anſwer to thoſe friendly offers than menaces and def. 
ances, he ordered a charge to be drawn up againſt him, conſiſting of thirty. 
three articles 6; and the whole to be laid before the privy council. It i 
pretended that every particular was ſo inconteſtibly proved, both by wit. 
neſſes and his own hand- writing, that there was no room for doubt; yet did 
the council think proper to go in a body to the Tower, in order more fully 
to examine the priſoner. He was not daunted by the appearance: He boldly 
demanded a fair trial; required to be confronted by the witneſſes; deſired 
that the charge might be left with him, in order to be conſidered; and re. 
fuſed to anſwer any interrogatories, by which he might accuſe himſelf, 
Ir is apparent that, notwithſtanding what is pretended, there muſt have 
been ſome deficiency in the evidence againſt Seymour, when ſuch demands, 
founded on the plaineſt principles of law and equity, were abſolutely rejec- 


ted. We ſhall indeed conclude, if we carefully examine the charge, that 


many of the articles were general, and ſcarcely capable of any proof; ma- 
ny of them, if true, ſuſceptible of a more favourable interpretation; and 
that though, on the whole, Seymour appears to have been a dangerous ſub 
ject, he had not advanced far in thoſe treaſonable projects imputed to him, 
The chief part of his actual guilt ſeems to have conſiſted in ſome unwarrant- 
able practices in the admiralty, by which pirates were protected, and illegal 
impoſitions laid upon the merchants. 

Bur the adminiſtration had at that time, an eaſy inſtrument of ven. 
geance, to wit, the Parliament; and needed not to give themſelves any 
concern with regard either to the guilt of the perſons whom they proles 
cuted, or the evidence which could be produced againſt them. A ſeſſon 

of parliament being held, it was reſolved to proceed agaiuſt 
1548. 6 : g \ 3 
Ich Nov. Seymour by bill of attainder; and the young king being indu- 
2 ced, after much ſolicitation, to give his conſent to it, a conſi- 
derable weight was put on his approbation. The matter wat 
firſt laid before the upper-houſe and ſeveral peers, riſing up in their places, 
gave an account of what they knew concerning lord Seymour's condutt, 
and his criminal words and actions. Theſe narratives were te- 
v5. 25M ceived as undoubted evidence; and though the priſoner had for- 
of lord merly engaged many friends and partizans among the nobility, 
Sc mour. 2 # = 
no one had either the courage or equity to move that he mg 
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he heard in his defence, that the teſtimony againſt him ſhould be delivered 
in a legal manner, and that he ſhould be confronted with the witneſſes. 
A little more ſcruple was made in the bouſe of commons: There were e- 
yen ſome members who objected againit the whole method of preceeding 
by bill of attainder paſſed in abſence ; and inſiſted that a formal trial ſhould 
be given to every man before his condemnation. But when a 
meſſage was ſent by the king, enjoining the houſe to proceed, 
and offering that the ſame narratives ſhould be laid before them which had 
fatisfied the peers, they were eaſily prevailed on to acquĩeſce b. The bill 
paſſed in a full houſe. Near four hundred voted for it ; not above nine 
or ten 2gainlt it i, The ſentence was ſoon after executed, and , 10 
the priſoner was heheaded on Tower-hill. The warrant was His cxecu- 
figned by Somerſet who was expoſed to much blame, on ac- . 
gount of the violence of theſe proceedings. The attempts of the admiral 
ſeem chiefly to have been levelled againſt his brother's uſurped authority; 
and though his ambitious, enterprizing character, encouraged by a marriage 
with the lady Elizabeth, might have endangered the public tranquillity, 
the prudence of for eſeeing evils at ſuch a diſtance was deemed too great, 
and the remedy was plainly illegal. It could only be ſaid, that this bill of 
attainder was ſomewhat more tolerable than the preceding ones, to which 
the nation had been enured: for here, at leaſt, ſome ſhadow of evidence 
was produced. 


ALL the conſiderable buſineſs tranſacted this ſeſhon, beſides 

the attainder of lord Seymour, regarded eccleſiaſtical affairs; f "549. 
which were now the chief object of attention throughout the cal affairs. 
nation. A committee of biſhops and divines had been appointed 

by the council to compoſe a liturgy ; and they had executed the work com- 
mitted to them. They proceeded with moderation in this delicate under- 
taking : They retained as much of the ancient maſs as the principles of 
the reformers would permit : They indulged nothing to the ſpirit of con- 
tradition, which ſo naturally takes place in all great innovations: And 
they flattered themſelves, that they had eſtabliſhed a ſervice, in which eve- 
ry denomination of Chriſtians might, without ſcruple, concur. The maſs 
had always been celebrated in Latin; a practice which might have been 
deemed abſurd, had it not been found uſeful to the clergy, by impreſſing 
the people with an idea of ſome myſterious unknown virtue in theſe 
rites, and by checking all their pretenſions to be familiarly acquainted with 
their religion. But as the reformers pretended, in ſome few particulars, 
to encourage private judgment in the laity, the tranſlation of the liturgy, 
as well as of the Scriptures, into the vulgar tongue, ſeemed more conform- 
able to the genius of their ſe& ; and this innovation, with the retrencbing 
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of prayers to ſaints, and of ſome ſuperſtitious ceremonies, was the chief t 


difference between the old maſs and the new liturgy. The parliament 
eſtabliſhed this form of worſhip in all the churches, and ordained a uniform. 
ity to be obſerved in all the rites and ceremonies ł. 

Tux was another material act which paſſed this ſeſſion. The former 
canons had eſtabliſhed the celibacy of the clergy ; and though this practic- 
is uſually aſcribed to the policy of the court of Rome, who thought that 
the eceleſiaſtics would be more devoted to their ſpiritual head, and leſs de. 
pendent on the civil magiſtrate, when freed from the powerful tye of 


wires and children; yet was this inftitution much forwarded by the princi. 
ples of ſuperſtition inherent in human nature. Theſe principles had ren. 


dered the panegyrics on an inviolate chaſtity ſo frequent among the ancient 
fathers, long before the eſtabliſhment of celibacy. And even this parlia. 
ment, though they enacted a law, permitting the marriage of prieſts, yet 
confeſs, in the preamble, * that it were better for prieſts and the miniſters 
« of the church to live chaſte and without marriage, and it were much to 
« he wiſhed they would of themſelves abſtain,” The inconveniencie 
which had ariſen from the compelling of chaſtity and the prohibiting of 
marriage, are the reaſons aſſigned for indulging a liberty in this particular!, 
The ideas of penance alſo were ſo much retained in other particulars, that 
an act of parliament paſſed forbidding the uſe of fleſh- meat during Lent 
and other times of abſtinence m. 


Tux principal tenets and practices of the catholic religion were now 
aboliſhed, and the reformation, ſuch as it is enjoyed at preſent, was almoſt 
entirely completed in England. But the doctrine of the real preſence, 
though tacitly condemned by the new communion-ſervice and by the abo- 
lition of many ancient rites, {till retained ſome hold on the minds of men; 
and it was the laſt doctrine of popery, that was wholly abandoned by the 
people". The great attachment of the late king to that tenet might, in 
part, be the ground of this obſtinacy; but the chief cauſe was really the 
extreme abſurdity of the principle itſelf, and the profound veneration which 
of courſe it impreſſed on the imagination. The prieſts likewiſe were much 
inclined to favour an opinion, which attributed to them ſo miraculous a 
power; and the people, who believed that they participated of the very 
body and blood of their Saviour, were loth to renounce ſo extraordinary, 
and, as they imagined, fo ſalutary a privilege. The general attachment to 
this dogma was ſo violent, that the Lutherans, notwithſtanding their ſepara- 


tion from Rome, had thought proper, under another name, ſtill to retain 


it: And the catholic preachers in England, when reſtrained in all other par. 


K 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. I. | 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap 21. 
m & 3 Ede. VI. cap. 19. See note [ I.] at the end of the volume. 
® Burnet, vol. ii. cap. IC4. 
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articles, could not forbear, on every occaſion, inculcating that tenet. 
Bonner, for this offence, among others, had been tried by the council, 
had been deprived of his fee, and had been committed to cuſtody. Gar- 
diner alſo, who had recovered his liberty, appeared anew refractory to the 
authority, which eſtabliſhed the late innovations; and he ſeemed willing 
to countenance that opinion, much favoured by all the Engliſh catholics, 
that the king was indeed ſupreme head of the church, but not the council, 
during a minority. Having declined to give full fatisfa&tion on this head, 
he was ſent to the Tower, and threatened with farther effects of the coun- 
cil's diſpleaſure. 


Tarsz ſeverities, being exerciſed on men poſſeſſed of office and autho- 
rity, ſeemed, in that age, a neceſſary policy, in order to enforce a uniform- 
ity in public worſhip and diſcipline : But there were other inftances of per- 
ſecution, derived from no origin but the bigotry of theologians ; a malady, 
which ſeems almoſt incurable. Though the proteſtant divines had ventured 
to renounce opinions, deemed certain during many ages, they regarded, in 
their turn, the new ſyſtem as ſo certain, that they would ſuffer no contra- 
dition with regard to it; and they were ready to burn in the fame flames, 
from which they themſelves had fo narrowly eſcaped, every one that had 
the aſſurance to differ from them. A commiſſion by act of council was 
granted to the primate and ſome others, to examine and ſearch after all 


anabaptiſts, heretics, or contemners of the book of common prayer v. The 


commiſhoners were enjoined to reclaim them, if poſſible ; to impoſe penance 
on them; and to give them abſolution: Or if theſe criminals were obſti- 
nate, to excommunicate and impriſon them, and to deliver them over to 
the ſecular arm: And in the exccution of this charge, they were not bound 
to obſerve the ordinary methods of trial; the forms of law were diſpenſed 
with; and if any ſtatutes happened to interfere with the powers in the 
commiſſion, they were over-ruled and abrogated by the council. Some 
tradeſmen in London were brought before theſe commiſſioners, and were 
accuſed of maintaining, among other opinions, that a man regenerate could 
not fin, and that, though the outward man might offend, the inward was 
incapable of all guilt. They were prevailed on to abjure, and were diſ- 
miſſed. But there was a woman accuſed of heretical pravity, called Joan 
Bocher, or Joan of Kent, who was fo pertinacions, that the commiſſioners 
could make no ĩmpreſũon upon her. Her doctrine was, That Chrift 
* was not truly incarnate of the virgin, whoſe fleſh, being the outward 
man, was ſinfully begotten, and born in fin ; and canſequently, he- could 
tate none of it: But the word, by the conſent of the inward man of the 
virgin, was made fleſh 2.” This opinion, it would ſcem, is not orthodox; 
I 


P Burnet, vol. ii. p. 3. Rymer, tom. xv. p 187. 
* Burnet, vol. ii. coll. 35. Strype's Mem. Cranm. p. 187. 
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and there was a neceſſity for delivering the woman to the flames for main. 


taining it. But the young king, though in ſuch tender years, had more 
ſenſe than all his counſellors and preceptors ; and he long refuſed to (gn 
the warrant for her execution, Cranmer was employed to perſuade him to 
compliance; and he ſaid, that there was a great difference between error; 
in other points of divinity, and thoſe which were in direct contradiction to 
the Apoſtle's creed: Theſe latter were impieties againſt God, which the 
prince, being God's deputy, ought to repreſs ; in like manner, as inferior 
magiſtrates were bound to puniſh offences againſt the king's perſon, E.. 
ward, overcome by importunity, at laſt ſubmitted, though with tears in his 
eyes; and he told Cranmer, that, if any wrong were done, the guilt ſhould 
lie entirely on his head. The primate, after making a new effort to reclaim 
the woman from her errors, and finding her obſtinate againſt all his argu. 
ments, at laſt committed her to the flames. Some time after, a Dutchman, 
called Van Paris, accuſed of the hereſy, which has received the name of 
Arianiſm, was condemned to the ſame puniſhment. He ſuffered with ſo 
much ſatisfaction, that he hugged and careſſed the faggots that were con- 
ſuming him; a ſpecies of frenzy, of which there is more than one inſtance 
among the martyrs of that age d. | 

Tus rigorous methods of proceeding ſoon brought the whole nation 
to a conformity ſeeming or real, with the new doctrine and the new litur- 
gy- The lady Mary alone continued to adhere to the maſs, and refuſed 
to admit the eſtabliſhed modes of worſhip. When preſſed and menaced 


on this head, ſhe applied to the emperor : who uſing his intereſt with Sir 


Philip Hobby, the Engliſh ambaſſador, procured her a temporary conni- 
vance from the council. 


4 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 112. Strypc's Mem. Cranm. p. 181. Heyiin, p. 102. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


Inſurrectiont Conduct of the war with Scot- 
Conſpiracy againſt 


Diſcontents of the people 
land i) France—Fations in the council 
Somerſet Somerſet reſigns the proteforſhip——= A parliament -—— Peace 
with Franc e and Scotland Boulogne ſurrendered—— Perſecution of 
Gardiner Warwic created duke of Northumberland His ambition 
Trial of Somerſet—— His execution 4 parliament—a new 
parliament—— Succeſſion changed —— The King's fickneſs——and death. 


HERE is no abuſe ſo great, in civil ſociety, as not to 
be attended with a variety of beneficial conſequences Disc ts 

and in the beginnings of reformation, the loſs of theſe advan- 22 
tages is always felt very ſenſibly, while the benefit, reſulting _ 
from the change, is the flow effect of time, and is ſeldom perceived by the 
bulk of a nation. Scarce any inſtitution can be imagined leſs favoura- 
ble, in the main, to the intereſts of mankind than that of monks and fri- 
ars; yet was it followed by many good effects, which, having ceaſed by 
the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, were much regretted by the people of 
England. The monks always reſiding in their convents, in the centre 
of their eſtates, ſpent their money in the provinces and among their ten- 
ants, afforded a ready market for commodities, were a ſure reſource to 
the poor and indigent ; and though their hoſpitality and charity gave 
but too much encouragement to idleneſs, and prevented the encreaſe of 
public riches, yet did it provide, to many, a relief from the extreme preſ- 
ſures of want and neceſſity. It is alſo obſervable, that, as friars were li- 
mited, by the rules of their inſtitution, to a certain mode of living, they 
had not equal motives for extortion with other men; and they were ac- 
knowledged to have been in England, as they ſtill are in Roman catholic 
countries, the beſt and moſt indulgent landlords, The abbots and priors 
were permitted to give leaſes at an undervalue, and to receive in return, 
a large preſent from the tenant ; in the ſame manner as is ſtill practiſed by 
the biſhops and colleges. But when the abbey-lands were diſtributed a« 
mong the principal nobility and courtiers, they fell under a different ma- 
nagement : 'The rents of farms were raiſed, while the tenants found not the 
the ſame facility in diſpoſing of the produce; the money was often ſpent in 
the capital; and the farmers, living at a diſtance, were expoſed to oppreſ- 
hon from their new maſters, or to the ſtill greater rapacity of the ſtew- 
ards, 

Taxse grievanges of the common people were at that time heightened 


by other cauſes. The arts of manufacture were much more advanced in 
L 2 | 
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other European countries than in England; and even in England theſe arty 
had made greater progreſs than the knowledge of agriculture ; a profeſſion, 
which of all mechanical employments, requires the moſt reflection and ex. 
perience. A great demand aroſe for wool both abroad and at home: 
Paſturage was found more profitable than unſkilful tillage : Whole eſtates 
were laid waſte by incloſures : 'The tenants, regarded as a uſeleſs burden, 
were expelled their habitations : Even the cottagers, deprived of the com. 
mons, on which they formerly fed their cattle, were reduced to miſery : 
And a decay of people, as well as a diminution of the former plenty, was 
remarked in the kingdom *. This grievance was now of an old date; and 
Sir Thomas More, alluding to it obſerves, in his Utopia, that a ſheep had 
become in England a more ravenous animal than a lien or wolf, and de. 
voured whole villages, cities, and provinces. 


Tur general encreaſe alſo of gold and ſilver in Europe, after the diſco. 
very of the Weſt-Indies, had a tendency to inflame theſe complaints. The 
growing demand in the more commercial countries, had heightened every 
where the price of commodities, which could eafily be tranſported thither; 
but in England, the labour of men, who could not ſo eaſily change their 
habitation, {till remained nearly at the ancient rates; and the poor com- 
plained that they could no longer gain a ſubſiſtence by their induſtry. It 
was by an addition alone of toil and application they were enabled to pro- 
cure a maintenance; and though this encreaſe of induſtry was at laſt the 
effect of the preſent ſituation, and an effect beneficial to ſociety, yet was it 
difficult for the people to ſhake off their former habits of indolence ; 
and nothing but neceſſity could compel them to ſuch an exertion of their 
faculties. 


Ir muſt alſo be remarked, that the profuſion of Henry VIII. had re- 
duced him, notwithſtanding his rapacity, to ſuch difficulties, that he bad 
been obliged to remedy a preſent neceſlity, by the pernicious expedient of 
debaſing the coin; and the wars, in which the protector had been involved, 
had induced him to carry ſtill farther the ſame abuſe. The uſual conſe- 
quences enſued : The good ſpecie was hoarded or exported ; baſe metal 
was coined at home, or imported from abroad in great abundance ; the com- 
mon people, who received their wages in it, could not purchaſe commodi- 
ties at the uſual rates; a univerſal diffidence and ſtagnation of commerce 
took place ; and loud complaints were heard in every part of England. 


Tus protector, who loved popularity, and pitied the condition of the 
people, encouraged theſe complaints by his endeavours to redreſs them. 
He appointed a commiſſion for making enquiry concerning incloſures; 
and iſſued a proclamation, ordering all late incloſures to be laid open by ? 
day appointed. The populace, meeting with ſuch countenance from go- 
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vernment, began to riſe in ſeveral places, and to commit diſorders, but 
were quieted by remonſtrances and perſuaſion. In order to give them 
greater ſatisfaction, Somerſet appointed new commiſſioners, whom he ſent 
every where, with an unlimited power to hear and determine all cauſes a- 
bout incloſures, highways, and cottages ©. As this commiſſion was diſa- 
greeable to the gentry and nobility, they ſtigmatized it as arbitrary and 
illegal ; and the common people, fearing it would be eluded, and being 
impatient for immediate redreſs, could no longer contain their |, * 
fury, but ſought for a remedy by force of arms. The riſing Infurrec- 
began at once in ſeveral parts of England as if an univerſal "> 
conſpiracy had been formed by the commonalty. The rebels in Wiltſhire 
were diſperſed by Sir William Herbert : Thoſe in the neighbouring coun- 
ties, Oxford and Gloceſter, by lord Gray of Wilton. Many of the 
rioters were killed in the field : Others were executed by martial law. 
The commotions in Hampſhire, Suſſex, Kent and other counties were 
quieted by gentler expedients ; but the diſorders in Devonſhire and Nor- 
folk threatened more dangerous conſequences. 


Taz commonalty in Devonſhire began with the uſual complaints againſt 
incloſures and againſt oppreſſions from the gentry ; but the pariſh prieſt 
of Sampford-Courtenay had the addreſs to give their diſcontent a direc- 
tion towards religion; and the delicacy of the ſubject, in the preſent emer- 
gency, made the inſurre&ion immediately appear formidable. In other 
counties, the gentry had kept cloſely united with government ; but here 
many of them took part with the populace ; among others, Humphrey 
Arundel, governor of St. Michael's Mount. The rioters were brought 
into the form of a regular army, which amounted to the number of ten 
thouſand. Lord Ruſſel had been ſent agaiflſt them at the head of a ſmall 
force; but finding himſelf too weak to encounter them in the field, he 
kept at a diſtance, and began to negociate with them; in hopes of elud- 
ing their fury by delay, and of diſperſing them by the difficulty of their 
ſubſiſting in a body. Their demands were, that the maſs ſhould be re- 
{tored, half of the abbey-lands reſumed, the law of the fix articles exe- 
cuted, holy water and holy bread reſpected, and all other particular grie- 
vances redreſſed u. The council to whom Ruſſel tranſmitted theſe de- 
mands, ſent a haughty anſwer ; commanded the rebels to diſperſe, and 
promiſed them a pardon upon their immediate ſubmiſſion. Enraged at 
this diſappointment, they marched to Exeter ; carrying before them croſ- 
ſes, banners, holy-water, candleſticks, and other implements of ancient ſu- 
perſtition; together with the hoſte, which they covered wich a canopy *. 

13 

© Burnet, vol. ii. p. 115. Strype, vol. ii. p. 17m. 
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The citizens of Exeter ſhut their gates; and the rebels, as they had no 
cannon, endeavoured to take the place, firſt by ſcalade, then by mining, 
but were repulſed in every attempt. Ruſſel meanwhile lay at Honiton, 
till reinforced by Sir William Herbert and lord Gray, with ſome German 
horſe, and ſome Italian arquebuſiers under Battiſta Spinola. He then 
reſolved to attempt the relief of Exeter, which was now reduced to ex. 
tremities. He attacked the rebels, drove them from all their poſts, did 
great execution upon them both in the action and purſuit *, and took 
many priſoners. Arundel and the other leaders were ſent to London, 
tried and executed. Many of the inferior ſort were put to death by mar. 
tial law: The vicar of St. Thomas, one of the principal incendiaries, 
was hanged on the top of his own ſteeple, arrayed in his popiſh weeds, 
with his beads at his girdle *, 


Tus inſurrection in Norfolk roſe to a ſtill greater height, and was at- 
tended with greater acts of violence. The populace were at firſt excited, 
as in other places, by complaints againſt incloſures; but finding their 


numbers amount to twenty thouſand, they grew inſolent, and proceeded to 


more exorbitant pretenſions. They required the ſuppreſſion of the gentry, 
the placing of new counſellors about the king, and the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the ancient rites. One Ket, a tanner, had aſſumed the government 
over them, and he exerciſed his authority with the utmoſt arrogance and 
outrage. Having taken poſſeſſion of Mouſhold-hill near Norwich, he 
erected his tribunal under an old oak, thence called the oak of reforma- 
tion; and ſummoning the gentry to appear before him, he gave ſuch de- 
crees as might be expected from his character and ſituation. The mar- 
quis of Northampton was ft ordered againſt bim; but met with a re- 
pulſe, in an action, where lord Sheffield was killed . The protector af. 
fected popularity, and cared not to appear in perſon againſt the rebels: 
He therefore ſent the ear] of Warwic, at the head of 6000 men, levied 
for the wars againſt Scotland; and he thereby afforded his mortal enemy 
an opportunity of encreafing his reputation and character. Warwic, har- 
ing tried ſome ſkirmiſhes with the rebels, at laſt made a general attack upon 
them, and put them to flight. Two thouſand fell in the action and pur- 
ſuit : Ket was hanged at Norwich caſtle ; nine of his followers on the 
boughs of the oak of reformation ; and the inſurrection was entirely ſup- 
preſſed. Some rebels in Yorkſhire, learning the fate of their companions, 
accepted the offers of pardon, and threw down their arms. A general 
indemnity was ſoon after publiſhed by the protector b. 


* Hayward, P. 295, 296. 
| a Stowe, p. £97. Hollingſhed, 
b Hayward, p. 297, 298, 299- 
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Bor though the inſurrections were thus quickly ſubdued 8 

in England, and no traces of them ſeemed to remain, they Conduct of 
were attended with bad conſequences to the foreign intereſts — >a 
of the nation. The forces of the earl of Warwic, which 

might have made a great impreſſion on Scotland, were diverted from that 
enterprize ; and the French general had leiſure to reduce that country to 
ſome ſettlement and compoſure. He took the fortreſs of Broughty, and 
put the garriſon to the ſword. He ftraitened the Engliſh at Hadding- 
ton ; and though lord Dacres was enabled to throw relief into the place, 
and to reinforce the garriſon, it was found at laſt very chargeable, and 
even impracticable, to keep poſſeſſion of that fortreſs. The whole coun- 
try in the neighbourhood was laid waſte by the inroads both of the Scots 
and Engliſh, and could afford no ſupply to the garriſon : The place lay 
above thirty miles from the borders; ſo that a regular army was neceſ- 
ſary to eſcort any proviſions thither: And as the plague had broken out 
among the troops, they periſhed daily, and were reduced to a ftate of 
great weakneſs, For theſe reaſons, orders were given to diſmantle Had- 
dington, and to convey the artillery and garriſon to Berwie; and the earl 
of Rutland now created warden of the eaſt marches, executed the orders. 


Tus king of France alſo took advantage of the diſtractions * 
among the Engliſh, and made an attempt to recover Boulogne, Prance. 


and that territory, which Henry VIII. had conquered from 
France. On other pretences, he aſſembled an army; and falling ſuddenly 


upon Boulonnois, took the caſtles of Sellaque, Blackneſs, and Amble- 


teuſe, though well ſupplied with garriſons, ammunition, and proviſions ©, 
He endeavoured to furprize Boulenberg, and was repulſed ; but the gar- 
riſon, not thinking the place tenable after he loſs of the other fortreſſes, 
deſtroyed the works, and retired to Boulogne. The rains, which fell in 
great abundance during the autumn, and a peſtilential diſtemper, which 
broke out in the French camp, deprived Henry of all hopes of ſucceſs 
againſt Boulogne itſelf; and he retired to Paris 4. He left the com- 
mand of the army to Gaſpar de Coligny, lord of Chatillon, ſo famous 
afterwards by the name of admiral Coligny ; and he gave him orders to 
form the ſiege early in the ſpring, The active diſpoſition of this general 
engaged him to make, during the winter, ſeveral attempts againſt the 
place; but they all proved unſucceſsful. 


STROZZ1, who commanded the French fleet and galleys, endeavoured 
to make a deſcent on Jerſey ; but meeting there with an Engliſh fleet, 
he commenced an action, which ſeems not to have been deciſive, ſince 
the hiſtorians of the two nations differ in their account of the event ©, 


I 4 
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As ſoon as the French war broke out, the protector endeavoured to 
fortify himſelf with the alliance of the emperor ; an he ſent over ſecte- 
tary Paget to Bruſſels, where Charles then kept court, in order to aſſiſt 
Sir Philip Hobby, the refident ambaſſador, in this negociation. But that 
prince had formed a deſign of extending his dominions by acting the 
part of champion for the catholic religion; and though extremely de. 
ſirous of accepting the Englith alliance againſt France, his capital enemy, 
he thought it uſuitable to his other pretenſions to enter into a ſtrict con- 
federacy with a nation, which had broken off all connexions with the 
church of Rome, He therefore declined the advances of friendſhip from 
England; amd cluded the applications of the ambaſſadors. An exact ac- 
count is preſerved of this negociation in a letter of Hobby's; and it is 
remarkable that the emperor, in a converſation with the Engliſh miniſters, 
aſſerted that the prerogatives of a king of England were more extenſive 
than thoſe of a king of France f. Burnet, who preſerves this letter, ſub- 
Joins as a parallel inſtance, that one objection, which the Scots made to 
marrying their queen with Edward, was, that all their privileges would 
be ſwallowed up by the great prerogative of the kings of England s. 


SOMERSET, deſpairing of aſſiſtlance from the emperor, was inclined to 


conclude a peace with France and Scotland; and beſides that he was not 


in a condition to maintain ſuch ruinous wars, he thought, that there no 
longer remained any object of hoſtility. The Scots had ſent away their 
queen; and could not, if ever ſo much inclined, complete the marriage 
contracted with Edward: And as Henry VIII. had ſtipulated to reſtore 
Boulogne in 1554, it ſcemed a matter of ſmall moment to anticipate, 1 
few years, the execution of the treaty. But when he propoſed theſe rea- 
ſons to the council, he met with ſtrong oppoſition from his enemies, who 
ſeeing him unable to ſupport the war, were determined, for that very rea- 
fon, to oppoſe all propoſals for a pacification. The factions ran high in 
the court of England; and matters were drawing to an iſſue, fatal to the 
authority of the protector. 


Arrzz Somerſet obtained the patent, inveſling him with 
rade regal authority, he no longer paid any attention to the opinion 
the council, of the other executors and counſellors; and being elated with 

his bigh dignity, as well as with his victory at Pinkey, he 
thought that every one ought, in every thing, to yie!d to his ſcatiments. 
All thoſe who were not entirely devoted to him, were ſure to be neglected; 
whoever oppoſed his will received marks of anger or contempt ® ; and while 
he ſhewed a reſolution to govern every thing, his capacity appeared not, 
in any reſpe&, proportioned to his ambition. Warwic, more ſubtlc and 
artful, covered more exorbitant views under fairer appearances ; and having 


t Burnct, vol. ii. p. 132. 75. 5 Idem, p. 133. h Strype, vol. ii. p. 183. 
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aſſociated himſelf with Southampton, who had been re-admitted into the 
council, he formed a ſtrong party, who were determined to free themſelves 
from the ſlavery impoſed on them by the protector. 


Tas malcontent counſellors found the diſpoſition of the nation favour- 
able to their deſigns. The nobility and gentry were in general diſpleaſed 
with the preference which Somerſet ſeemed to have given to the people; and 
as they aſcribed all the inſults, to which they had been lately expoſed, to his 
procraſtination, and to the countenance ſhown to the multitude, they ap- 
prehended a renewal of the ſame diſorders from his preſent affectation of 
popularity. He had erected a court of requeſts in his own houſe for the 
relief of the people i and he interpoſed with the judges in their behalf; a 
meaſure which might be deemed illegal, if any exertion of prerogative, at 
that time, could with certainty deſerve that appellation, And this attempt, 
which was a ſtretch of power, ſeemed the more impolitic, becauſe it diſ- 
guſted the nobles, the ſureſt ſupport of monarchical authority. 


Bor though Somerſet courted the people, the intereſt, which he had 
formed with them, was in no degree anſwerable to his expectations. The 
catholic party, who retained influence with the lower ranks, were his de- 
clared enemies; and took advantage of every opportunity to decry his 
conduct. The attainder and execution of his brother bore an odious aſpect. 
The introduction of foreign troops into the kingdom, was repreſented in 
invidious colours: The great eſtate, which he had ſuddenly acquired, at 
the expence of the church and of the crown, rendered him obnoxious ; 
and the palace, which he was building in the Strand, ſerved, by its mag- 
nificence, and ſtill more by other circumſtances which attended it, to ex- 
poſe him to the cenſure of the public. The pariſh church of St. Mary, 
with three biſhops? houſes, was pulled down, in order to furniſh ground 
and materials for this ſtructure : Not content with that ſacrilege, an at- 
tempt was made to demoliſh St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter, and to employ 
the ſtones to the ſame purpoſe ; but the pariſhioners roſe in a tumult, 
and chaſed away the protector's tradeſmen. He then laid his hands on 
a chapel in St. Paul's Church-yard, with a cloiſter, and charnel-houſe be- 
longing to it, and theſe edifices, together with a church of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, were made uſe of to raiſe his palace. What rendered the mat- 
ter more odious to the people, was that the tombs and other monuments 
of the dead were defaced ; and the bones, being carried away, were buried 
in unconſecrated ground *, 
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Ar theſe imprudences were remarked by Somerſet's en. 
hg © WY emics, who reſolved to take advantage of them. Lord 8t. 
Confpiracy John, preſident of the council, the eatls of Warwic, South. 
_ — ampton, and Arundel, with five members more, met at Ely. 

houſe ; and aſſuming to themſelves the whole power of the 
council, began to act independently of the protector, whom they repreſen. 
ted as the author of every public grievance and misfortune. They wrote 
letters to the chief nobility and gentry in England, informing them of the 
preſent meaſures, and requiring their aſſiſtance: They ſent for the mayor 
and aldermen of London, and enjoined them to obey their orders, without 
regard to any contrary orders which they might receive from the duke of 
Somerſet. They laid the ſame injunctions on the lieutenant of the Tower, 
who expreſſed his reſolution to comply with them. Next day, Rich, lord 
chancellor, the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Shrewſbury, Sir 
Thomas Cheney, Sir John Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, and chief juſtice Mon- 
tague, joined the malcontent counlellors z and every thing bore a bad 
aſpe& for the protector's authority. Secretary Petre, whom he had ſent 
to treat with the council, rather choſe to remain with them : The common 
council of the city being applied to, declared with one voice their ap- 
probation of the new meaſures, and their reſolution of ſupporting them. 
As ſoon as the protector heard of the defection of the counſellors, he re- 
moved the king from Hampton-court, where he then reſided, to the caſtle 
of Windſor ; and, arming his friends and ſervants, ſeemed reſolute to de- 
fend himſelf againſt all his enemies. But finding, that no man of rank, 
except Cranmer and Paget, adhered to him, that the people did not riſe at 
his ſummons, that the city and Tower had declared againſt him, that even 
his beſt friends had deſerted him, he loft all hopes of ſucceſs, and began to 
apply to his enemies for pardon and forgiveneſs. No ſooner was this 
deſpondency known, than lord Ruſſel, Sir John Baker, ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons, and three counſellors more, who had hitherto remained 
neuters, joined the party of Warwic, whom every one now regarded as 
maſter. 'The council informed the public, by proclamation, of their ac- 
tions and intentions; they wrote to the princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, 
to the ſame purpoſe ; and they made addreſſes to the king, in which, at- 
ter the humbleſt proteſtations of duty and ſubmiſſion, they informed him, 


that they were the council appointed by his father, for the government 


of the kingdom during his minority ; that they had choſen the duke of 
Somerſet protector, under the expreſs condition, that he ſhould guide him- 
ſelf by their advice and direction; that he had uſurped the whole autho- 
rity, and had neglected, and even in every thing oppoſed, their counſel ; 
that he had proceeded to that height of preſumption, as to levy forces a 
gainſt them, and place theſe forces about his majeſty's perſon ; They 


1 Stowe, p. 597,598, Hollingſhed, p. 105 ts 
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therefore begged, that they might be admitted to his royal preſence ; that 

he would be pleaſed to reſtore them to his confidence, and that Somerſet's 

ſervants might be diſmiſſed. Their requeſt was complied with: Somer- 

ſet capitulated only for gentle treatment, which was promiſed 

him. He was however, ſent to the Tower m, with ſome of , 754% 
Somerſet 

his friends and partizans, among whom was Cecil, afterwards ſo reſiyns the 

much diſtinguiſhed. Articles of indictment were exhibited N. 

againſt him * ; of which the chief, at leaſt the beſt founded, 

is his uſurpation of the government, and his taking into his own | hands 


the whole adminiſtration of affairs. The clauſe of his patent, which in- 


veſted him with abſolute power, unlimited by any law, was never objected 


to him ; plainly becauſe, according to the ſentiments of thoſe times, that 
power was, in ſome degree, involved in the very idea of regal authority. 


* a 

Tur catholics were extremely elated with this revolution; and as they 
had aſcribed all the late innovations to Somerſet's authority, they hoped 
that his fall would prepare the way for the return of the ancient religion. 
But Warwic, who now bore chief ſway in the council, was entirely indif- 
ferent with regard to all theſe points of controverſy ; and finding that the 
principles of the reformation had ſunk deeper into Edward's mind than to 
be eaſily eradicated, he was determined to comply with the young prince's 
inclinations, and not to hazard his new acquired power by any dangerous 
enterprize, He took care very early to expreſs his intentions of ſupport- 
ing the reformation ; and he threw ſuch diſcouragements on Southamp- 
ton, who ſtood at the head of the Komaniſts, and whom he conſidered as 
2 dangerous rival, that the high-ſpirited nobleman retired from the coun- 
cil, and ſoon after died from vexation and diſappointment. The other. 
counſellors, who had concurred in the revolution, received their reward 
by promotions and new honours. Ruſſel was created earl of Bedford: 
The marquis of Northampton obtained the office of great chamberlain ; 
and lord Wentworth, beſides the office of chamberlain of the houſehold, 
got two large manors, Stepney and Hackney, which were torn from the 
ſee of London . A council of regency was formed, not that which Hen- 
ry's will had appointed for the government of the kingdom, and which, 
being founded on an act of parliament, was the only legal one; but com- 
poſed chiefly of members who had formerly been appointed by Somerſet, 
and who derived their ſeat from an authority which was now declared u- 
ſurped and illegal. But ſuch niceties were, during that age little under- 
ſtood, and ſtill leſs regarded, in England. 


m Stowe, p. 600. 
stowe, p. 60s. Hollingſhed, p. 1059. 
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8 Askssiox of parliament was held; and as it was the u. 
ith Nov, ſual maxim of that aſſembly to acquieſce in every adminiſtra. 
A paria- tion which was eſtabliſhed, the council dreaded no oppoſition 
Nicut, 

from that quarter, and had more reaſon to look for a corrobo. 
ration of their authority. Somerſet had been prevailed on to confeſs, on 
his knees, before the council, all the articles of charge againft him; and 
he imputed theſe miſdemeanors to his own raſhneſs, folly, and indiſcretion, 
not to any malignity of intention , He even ſubſcribed this confeſſion ; 
and the paper was given in to parliament, who, after ſending a committee to 
examine him, and hear him acknowledge it to be genuine, paſſed a vote, 
by which they deprived him of all his offices, and fined him two thouſand 
pounds a year in land. Lord St. John was created treaſurer in his place, 
and Warwic car] marſhal. The proſecution againſt him was carried no 
farther. His fine was remitted by the king : He recovered his liberty : 
And Warwic, thinking that he was now ſufficiently humbled, and that 
his authority was much l-fſened by his late tame and abject behaviour, re- 
admitted him into the council, and even agreed to an alliance between 
their families, by the marriage of his own ſon, lord Dudley, with the lady 
Jane Seymour, daughter of Somerſet “, 


DvzixG this ſeſſion a ſevere law was paſſed againſt riots”. It was en- 
acted, that if any, to the number of twelve perſons, ſhould meet together 
for any matter of ſtate, and being required by a lawful magiſtrate, ſhould 
not diſperſe, it ſhould be treaſon ; and if any broke hedges, or violently 
pulled up pales about incloſures, without lawful authority, it ſhould be fe- 
loay : Any attempt to kill a privy councellor was ſubjected to the ſame pe- 
nalty. The biſhops had made an application, complaining, that they were 
deprived of all their power, by the encroachments of the civil courts, and 
the preſent ſuſpenſion of the canon law; that they could ſummon no ot- 
fender before them, puniſh no vice, or exert the diſcipline of the church: 
From which diminution of their authority, they pretended, immorality had 
every where received great encouragement and encreaſe. The deſign of 
ſome was, to revive the penitentiary rules of the primitive church: But 
others thought that ſuch an authority committed to the biſhops, would 
prove more oppreſſive than confeſſion, penance, and all the clerical inven- 
tions of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, The parliament, for the preſent, con- 
tented themſelves with empowering the king to appoiat thirty-two com- 
miſſioners to compile a body of canpn laws, which were to be valid, though 
never ratified by parliament. Such implicit truſt did they repoſe in the 
crown ; without reflecting that all their liberties and properties might be 
affeed by theſe canons*. The king did not live to affix the royal ſanction 


P Heylin, p. 84. Hayward, p. 309. Stowe, p. 603. 94 Hays: rd, 
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to the new canons. Sir John Sharington, whoſe crimes and malverſations 
had appeared ſo egregious at the condemnation of lord Seymour, obtained 
from parliament a reverſal of his attainder *. This man ſought favour with 
the more zealous reformers z and biſhop Latimer affirmed, that though 
formerly he had been a moſt notorious knave, he was now ſo penitent, that 
he had become a very honeſt man. 


Wurd Warwic and the council of regency began to exerciſe 
their power, they found themſelves involved in the ſame dif- 1550. 
ficulties that had embarraſſed the protector. The wars with POINT 
France and Scotland could not be ſupported by an exhauſted Scotland. 


exchequer ; ſeemed dangerous to a divided nation; and were 


now acknowledged not to have any object, which even the greateſt and; 


moſt uninterrupted ſucceſs could attain, The project of peace, entertained 
by Somerſet, had ſerved them as a pretence for clamour againſt his admi- 
niſtration ; yet, after ſending Sir Thomas Cheney to the emperor, and 
making again a fruitleſs effort to engage him in the protection of Bou- 
logne, they found themſelves obliged to liſten to the advances which Hen- 
ry made them, by the channel of Guidotti, a Florentine merchant. The 
earl of Bedford, Sir John Maſon, Paget, and Petre, were ſent over to Bou- 
logne, with full powers to negociate. The French king abſolutely refuſed 
to pay the two millions of crowns, which his predeceſſor had acknowledged 
to be due to the crown of England, as arrears of penſions ; and ſaid, that 
he never would conſent to render himſelf tributary to any 

prince: But he offered a ſum for the immediate reſtitution Eudegat Cure 
of Boulogne ; and four hundred thouſand crowns were at 24th March. 
laſt agreed on, one half to be paid immediately, the other in 

Auguſt following. Six hoſtages were given for the performance of this 
article, Scotland was comprehended in the treaty : 'The Engliſh ſtipula- 
ted to reſtore Lauder and Dunglas, and to demoliſh the fortreſſes of Rox- 
burgh and Eymouth ". No ſooner was peace concluded with France, than 
a project was entertained of a cloſe alliance with that Kingdom; and Hen- 
ry willingly embraced a propoſal ſo ſuitable both to his intereſts and his in- 
clinations. An agreement, ſome time after, was formed for a marriage be- 
tween Edward and Elizabeth, a daughter of France; and all the articles 


were, after a little negociation, fully ſettled “: But this project never took 
effect. 


Tux intention of marry ing the king to a daugliter of Henry, a violent 
proſecutor of the proteſtants, was no wiſe acceptable to that party in En- 
gland: But in all other reſpects, the council was ſteady in promoting the 
reformation, and in enforcing the laws againſt the Romaniſts. Several pre- 

t 3 and 4 Edw. VI. c. 3. 
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lates were ſtill addicted to that communion ; and though they made ſome 


compliances, in order to ſave their biſhoprics, they retarded, as much az 
they ſafely could, the execution of the new laws, and gave countenance to 


ſuch incumbents as were negligent or refractory. A reſolution was there. 
fore taken to ſeek pretences for depriving thoſe prelates; and the execu- 
tion of this intention was the more eaſy, as they had all of them been 
obliged to take commiſſions, in which it was declared, that they held their 
ſees during the king's pleaſure only. It was thought proper to begin with 
Gardiner, in order to ſtrike a terror into the reſt. The method of pro- 
ceeding againſt him was violent, and had ſcarcely any colour of law or 
Juſtice. Injunctions had been given him to inculcate, in a ſermon, the du- 


ty of obedience to a king, even during his minority; and becauſe he had 


neglected this topic, he had been thrown into priſon, and had been there 
detained during two years, without being accuſed of any crime, except dif. 


obedience to this arbitrary command. The duke of Somerſet, ſecretary | 


Petre, and ſome others of the council, were now ſent, in order to try his 
temper, and endeavoured to find ſome grounds for depriving him: He 
profeſſed to them his intention of conforming to the government, of ſup- 
porting the king's laws, and of officiating by the new liturgy. This was 
not the diſpoſition which they expected or deſired x. A new deputation 
was therefore ſent, who carried him ſeveral articles to ſubſcribe. He was 
required to acknowledge his former miſbehaviour, and to confeſs the juſtice 
of his confinement : He was likewiſe to own, that the king was ſupreme 
head of the church; that the power of making and diſpenſing with holi- 
days was part of the prerogative; that the hook of common-prayer was a 
godly and commendable form ; that the king was a complete ſovereign in 
his minority ; that the law of the ſix articles was juſtly repealed ; and that 


the king had full authority to corre& and reform what was amiſs in eccle- 


ſiaſtical diſcipline, government, or doctrine. The biſhop was willing to 
ſet his hand to all the articles except the firſt : He maintained his conduct 
to have been inoffenſive; and declared that he would not own himſelf 
guilty of faults which he had never committed J. 

Tus council, finding that he had gone ſuch lengths, were determined to 
prevent his full compliance by multiplying the difficulties upon him, and 
ſending him new articles to ſubſcribe, A liſt was ſelected of ſuch points as 
they thought would be the hardeſt of digeſtion ; and, not content with this 
rigour, they alſo inſiſted on his ſubmiſſion, and his acknowledgment of paſt 
errors. To make this ſubſcription more mortifying, they demanded a pro- 
miſe, that he would recommend and publiſh all theſe articles from the pul- 
pit : But Gardiner, who ſaw that they intended either to ruin or diſhonour 
him, or perhaps both, determined not to gratify his enemies by any farther 
eompliance : He {till maintained his innocence ; defired a fair trial; and re- 

* Heylin,p. 99. Collier, vol. ii. p. 305, from the council books, Heylin, p. 99+ 
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faſed to ſubſcribe more articles, till he ſhould recover his liberty. For this 
pretended offence his biſhopric was put under ſequeſtration for three 
months; and as he then appeared no more compliant than before, a com- 
miſſion was appointed to try, or, more properly ſpeaking to condemn him. 
The commiſſioners were, the primate, the biſhops of London, Ely, and 
Lincoln, ſecretary Petre, Sir James Hales, and ſome other lawyers. Gar- 
diner objected to the legality of the commiſſion, which was not founded 
on any ſtatute or precedent ; and he appealed from the commiſſioners to 
the king. His appeal was not regarded: Sentence was pronounced againſt 
him: He was deprived of his biſhopric, and committed to cloſe cuſtody : 
His books and papers were ſeized ; he was ſecluded from all company ; 
and it was not allowed him either to ſend or receive any letters or meſſa- 
84. 
3 ER, as well as the other prelates, had agreed to hold 
his office during the king's pleaſure : But the council, unwilling 1551. 
to make uſe of a conceſſion which had been fo illegally and arbi- 
trarily extorted, choſe rather to employ ſome forms of juſtice ; a reſolution 
which led them to commit ſtill greater iniquities and ſeverities. But the 
violence of the reformers did not ſtop here. Day biſhop of Chicheſter, 
Heathe of Worceſter, and Volſey of Exeter, were deprived of their biſhop» 
rics, on pretence of diſobedience. Even Kitchen of Landaff, Capon of 
Saliſbury, and Sampſon of Coventry, though they had complied in every 
thing, yet not being ſuppoſed cordial in-their obedience, were obliged to 
ſeek protection, by ſacrificing the moſt conſiderable revenues of their ſee to 
the rapacious courtiers “. 


Turss plunderers neglected not even ſmaller profits. An order was ifs 
ſued by council, for purging the library at Weſtminſter of all miſſals, le- 
gends, and other ſuperſtitious volumes, and delivering their garniture to 
Sir Anthony Aucher®. Many of theſe books were plaited with gold and 
filver, and curiouſly emboſſed ; and this finery was probably the ſuperſti- 
tion that condemned them. Great havoc was likewiſe made on the libra- 
ries at Oxford. Books and manuſcripts were deſtroyed without diltinc- 
tion : The volumes of divinity ſuffered for their rich binding: Thoſe of li- 
terature were condemned as uſeleſs: Thoſe of geometry and aſtronomy 
were ſuppoſed to contain nothing but necromancy ©, The univerſity bad 
not power to oppoſe theſe barbarous violences: They were in danger of 
loſing their own revenues; and expected every moment to be ſwallowed 
up by the earl of Warwic and his aſſociates. , 


Taovon every one beſides yielded to the authority of the council, the 
lady Mary could never be brought to compliance; and ſhe {till continued to 


* Fox, vol. ii. p. 734, & ſeq. Burnet, H. ylin, Collier. * Goodwia de przſul. Angl. 
Heylin, p. zoo. b Collier, vol, ii. p. 307, from the council books. Word, hiſt. & 
antiq. Oxon, bb. i. p. 271, 273. 
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adhere to the maſs, and to reject the new liturgy. Her behaviour was, dy. 


ring ſome time, connived at; but, at laſt, her two chaplains Mallet and 
Berkley, were thrown into priſon d; and remonſtrances were made to the 
princeſs herſelf on account of her diſobedience. The council wrote her x 
letter, by which they endeavoured to make her change her ſentiments, and 
to perſuade her, that her religious faith was very ill- grounded. They 
aſked her, what warrant there was in Scripture for prayers in an unknown 
tongue, the uſe of images, or offering up the ſacrament for the dead ; and 
they deſired her to peruſe St. Auſtin, and the other ancient doors, who 
would convince. her of the errors of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, and prove 
that it was founded merely on falſe miracles and lying ſtories ©. The lady 
Mary remained obſtinate againſt all this advice, and declared herſelf willing 
to endure death rather than relinquiſh her religion : She only feared ſhe 
ſaid, that ſhe was not worthy. to ſuffer martyrdom in ſo holy a cauſe : And 
as for proteſtant books, ſhe thanked God, that, as ſhe never had, fo ſhe 
hoped never to read any of them. Dreading farther violence, ſhe endea. 
voured to make an eſcape to her kinſman Charles; but her defign was dif. 
covered and prevented f. The emperor remonſirated in her behalf, and 
even threatened hoſtilities, if liberty of conſcience were refuſed her: But 
though the council ſenſible that the kingdom was in no condition to ſup- 
port, with honour, ſuch a war, was defirous to comply ; they found great 
difficulty to overcome the ſcruples of the young king. He had been 
educated in ſuch a violent abhorrence of the maſs and other popiſh rites, 
which he regarded as impious and idolatrous, that he ſhould participate, 
he thought, in the fin, if he allowed its commiſſion : and when at laſt the 
importunity of Cranmer, Ridley, and Poinet prevailed ſomewhat over his 
oppoſition, he burſt into tears; lamenting his fiſter's obſtinacy, and bewail- 
ing his own hard fate, that he muſt ſuffer her to continue in ſuch an abo- 
minable mode of worſhip. 


Tur great object, at this time, of antipathy among the proteſtant ſets, 
was popery, or, more properly ſpeaking, the papiſts. Theſe they regarded 
as the common enemy, who threatened every moment to overwhelm the 
evangelical faith, and deſtroy its partizans with fire and ſword : They had 
not as yet had leiſure to attend to the other minute differences among them- 
ſelves, which afterwards became the object of ſuch furious quarrels and 
animoſities, and threw the whole kingdom into combuſtion. Several Lu- 
theran divines, who had reputation in thoſe days, Buter, Peter Martyr, 
and others, were induced to take ſhelter in England, from the perſecutions 
which the emperor exerciſed in Germany; and they received protection 
and encouragement. John A-laſco, a Poliſh nobleman, being expelled his 
country by the rigours of the catholic, ſettled, during ſome time, at Emb- 


4 Strype, vol. ii. P. 249. © For, vol. ii. Collier, Burnet, f Hayward, p. 315. 
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den in Eaſt-Friezland, where he became preacher to a congregation of the 
reformed. Foreſeeing the perſecutions which enſued, he removed to Eng- 
land, and brought his congregation along with him. The council, who 
regarded them as induſtrious, uſeful people, and delired to invite over 
others of the ſame character, not only gave them the church of Auguſtine 
friars for the exerciſe of their religion, but granted them a charter, by 
which they were erected into a corporation, conſiſting of a ſuperiatendant 
and four aſſiſling miniſters. This eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment was quite in- 
dependant of the church of England, and differed from it in ſome rites and 
ceremonies 5, 

Tursł differences among the proteſtants were matter of triumph to the 
catholies; who inſiſted that che moment men departed from the authority 
of the church, they loſt all criterion of truth and falſehood in matters of 
religion, and muit be carried away by every wind of doctrine. The con- 
tinval variations of every ſect of proteſtants afforded them the ſame topic 
of reaſoning. The book of Common Prayer ſuffered in England a new 
reviſal, and ſome rites and ceremonies, which had given offence were omit- 


ted", The ſpeculative doctrines, or the metapbyſics of the religion, were 


alſo reduced to forty-two articles. Theſe were intended to obviate farther 
diviſions and variations; and the compiling of them had been poſtponed 
till the eſtabliſhment of the liturgy, which was juſtly regarded as a” more 
material object to the people. The eternity of hell torments is aſſerted in 
this confeſſion of faith ; and care is alſo taken to inculcate, not only that 
no heathen, how virtuous ſoever, can eſcape an endleſs {tate of the molt ex- 
quiſite miſery, but alſo that every one who preſumes to maintain, that any 
pagan can poſſibly be ſaved, is himſelf expoſed to the penalty of eternal 
perdition i. 

Tur theological zeal of the council, though ſeemingly fervent, went 
not ſo far as to make them negle& their own temporal concerns, which 
leem to have ever been uppermoſt in their thoughts: They even found lei- 
ſure to attend to the public intereſt ; nay, to the commerce of the nation, 
which was, at that time, very little the object of general ſtudy or atten- 
tion. The trade of England had anciently been carried on altogether by 
foreigners, chieſly the inhabitants of the Hanſe-cowns, or Eaſterlings, as 
they were called; and in order to encourage theſe merchants to ſettle in 
England, they had been ereRed into a corporation by Henry III. had ob- 


ned a patent, were endowed with privileges, and were exempted from 


v5 heavy duties paid by other aliens. So ignorant were the Engliſh of 

commerce, that .this companys, uſually denominated the merchants of the 

vul-yard, engroſſed, even down to the reign of Edward, almoſt the whole 

foreign trade of the kingdom ; and as they naturally employed the ſhipping 
Vol. III. | K 

h Ibid. p. 289. 
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of their own country, the navigation of England was alſo in a very lan. 
guiſhing condition. It was therefore thought proper by the council, to 
ſeek pretences for annulling the privileges of this corporation, privileges 
which put them nearly on an equal footing with Engliſhmen in the duties 
which they paid ; and as ſuch patents were, during that age, granted by 
the abſolute power of the king, men were the leſs ſurprized to find them 
revoked by the ſame authority, Several remonſtrances were made again 
this innovation, by Lubec, Hamburgh, and other Hanſe-towns ; but the 
council perſevered in their reſolution, and the good effects of it ſoon be. 
came viſible to the nation. The Engliſh merchants, by their very ſituation 
as natives, had advantages above foreigners in the purchaſe of cloth, wool, 
and other commodities ; though theſe advagages had not hitherto been 
ſufficient to rouze their induſtry, or engage them to become rivals to this 
opulent company: But when aliens? duty was alſo impoſed upon all foreign. 
ers indiſeriminately, the Engliſh were tempted to enter into commerce; 
and a ſpirit of induſtry began to appear in the kingdom |. 

Asour the ſame time a treaty was made with Guſtavus Ericſon, king 
of Sweden, by which it was ſtipulated, that, if he ſent bullion into England, 
he might export - Engliſh commodities without paying cuſtom ; that he 
ſhould carry bullion to no other prince; that if he ſent ozimus, ſtecl, 
copper, &c. he ſhould pay cuſtom for Engliſh commodities as an Engliſh- 
man; and that if he ſent other merchandize, he ſhould have free inter- 
courſe paying cuſtom as a ſtranger ®. The bullion fent over by Sweden, 
though it could not be in great quantity, ſet the mint at work : Good 
ſpecie was coined : And much of the baſe metal formerly iſſued was re- 
called ; A circumftance which tended extremely to the encouragement of 
commerce. 


Bur all theſe ſchemes for promoting induſtry were likely 

928 — to prove abortive, by the fear of domeſtic convulſions, ariſing 
ated duke of from the ambition of Warwic. That nobleman, not con- 
——_— tented with the ſtation which he had attained, carricd far- 
ther his pretenſions, and had gained partizans, who were 

diſpoſed to ſecond him in every enterprize. The laſt carl of Northum- 
berland died without iſſue ; and as Sir Thomas Piercy, his brother, had 
been attainted on account of the ſhare which he had in the Yorkſhire in- 
ſurrection during the late reiga, the title was at preſent extinct, and the 
eſtate was veſted in the crown, Warwic now procured to himſelf a grant 
of thoſe ample poſſeſſions, which lay chiefly in the North, the moſt war- 
like part of the kingdom ; and he was dignified with the title of Duke 


of Northumberland. His friend, Paulet, lord St. John, the treaſurer, wat 


| Hayward, p. 326. Heylin, p. 108. Strype's Mem, vol. ii, p. 295, * Heylin, 
p. 109. 
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created, firſt earl of Wiltſhire, then marquis of Wincheſter : Sir William 
Herbert obtained the title of Earl of Pembroke. 


Bur the ambition of Northumberland made him regard all | 211. 
encreaſe of poſſeſſions and titles, either to himſelf or his parti» His am- 
2ans, as ſteps only to farther acquiſitions. Finding that Somer- DIA 
ſet, though degraded from his dignity, and even leſſened in the public 0- 
pinion by his ſpiritleſs conduct, {till enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare of popula- 
rity, he determined to ruin the man whom he regarded as the chief obſta - 
cle to the attainment of his hopes. The alliance which had been contrac- 
ted between the families had produced no cordial union, and only enabled 
Northumberland to compaſs with more certainty the deſtruction of his ri- 
val, He ſecretly gained many of the friends and ſervants of that unhap- 
py nobleman : He ſometimes terrified him by the appearance of danger ; 
ſometimes provoked him by ill uſage. The unguarded Somerſet often 
broke out into menacing expreſſions againſt Northumberland: At other 
times he formed raſh projects, which he immediately abandoned: His 
treacherous confidents carried to his enemy every paſſionate word which 
dropped from him : They revealed the ſchemes which they themſelves 
had firſt ſuggeſted a: And Northumberland, thinking that the proper 
ſeaſon was now come, began to act in an open manner againſt him. 

Is one night, the duke of Somerſet, lord Grey, David and 
John Seymour, Hammond and Neudigate, two of the duke's 
ſervants, Sir Ralph Vane and Sir Thomas Palmer, were arreſted, and com- 
mitted to cuſtody, Next day the dutcheſs of Somerſet, with her favour- 
tes, Crane and his wife, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael Stanhope, Ban- 
niſter, and others, were thrown into priſon. Sir Thomas Palmer, who had 
all along acted as a ſpy upon Somerſet, accuſed him of having formed a de- 
lign to raiſe an inſurrection in the north, to attack the gens d' armes on a 
muſter-day, to ſecure the Tower and to raiſe a rebellion in London: 
But what was the only probable accuſation, he aſſerted, that Somerſet 
had once laid a proje& for murdering Northumberland, Northampton, 
and Pembroke, at a banquet which was to be given them by lord Paget. 
Crane and his wife confirmed Palmer's teſtimony with regard to this laſt 
deſign 3 and it appears that ſome raſh ſcheme of that nature had really 
been mentioned; though no regular conſpiracy had been formed, or means 
prepared for its execution. Hammond confeſſed that the duke had armed 
men to guard him one night in his houſe at Greenwich, 


SOMERSET was brought to his trial before the marquis of 


16th Oct. 


Wincheſter, created high ſteward. Twenty-ſeven peers com- Trial of S- 


poſed the jury, among whom were Northumberland, Pem- N 


broke, and Northampton, whom decency ſhould have hindered from acting 
K 2 
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as judges in the trial of a man that appeared to be their, capital enemy, 
Somerſet was accuſed of high treaſon on account of the projected inſurrec. 
tions, and of felony in laying a deſign to murder privy- counſellors. 


Wes have a very imperfe& account of all ſtate trials during that age, 
which is a ſenſible defect in our hiſtory : But it appears that ſome more 
ret. regularity was obſerved in the management of this proſecution 
Tit Dec. than had uſually been employed in like caſes. The witneſſe; 
were at leaſt examined by the privy-council ; and though they were nei. 
ther produced in court, nor confronted with the priſoner (circumſtances 
required by the ſtrict principles of equity), their depoſitions were given 
in to the jury. The proof ſeems to have been lame with regard to the 
treaſonable part of the charge; and Somerſet's defence was ſo ſatisfactorj, 
that the peers gave verdict in his favour : The intention alone of aſſaulting 
the privy-counſellors was ſupported by tolerable evidence ; and the jury 
brought him in guilty of felony. The priſoner himſelf confeſſed that he 
had expreſſed his intention of murdering Northumberland and the other 
lords; but had not formed any reſolution on that head; And when he 
received ſentence, he aſked pardon of thoſe peers for the deſigns which 
he had hearkened to againſt them. The people, by whom Somerſet wa 
beloved, hearing the firlt part of his ſentence, by which he was acquitted 
from treaſon, expreſſed their joy by loud acclamations : But their ſatis- 
faction was ſuddenly damped, on finding that he was condemned to death 
for felony ®. 


1552. Cart had been taken by Northumberland's emiſſaries, to pre- 

poſſeſs the young king againſt his uncle; and leit he ſhould relent 
no acceſs was given to any of Somerſet's friends, and the prince was kept 
from reflection by a continued ſerics of occupations and amuſements. At 
224 Jan. laſt the priſoner was brought to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill, 3. 
midſt great crowds of ſpectators, who bore him ſuch ſincere kind- 
neſs, that they entertained, to the laſt moment, the fond hopes 
of his pardon . Many of them ruſhed in to dip their handkerchiefs in 
his, blood, which they long preſerved as a precious relique; and ſome of 
them ſoon after, when Northumberland met with a like doom, upbraided 
him with this cruelty, and diſplayed to him theſe ſymbols of his crime. 
Somerſet indeed, though many actions of his life were exceptionable, 
ſeems, in general, to have merited a better fate; and the faults, which he 
committed, were owing to weakneſs, not to any bad intention. His vir- 
tues were better calculated for private than for public life; and by his 
want of penetration and firmneſs, he was ill- ſitted to extricate himſelf from 
thoſe cabals and violences, to which that age was ſo much addicted. Sir 
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Thomas Arundel, Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir Miles Partridge, and Sir 
Ralph Vane, all of them Somerſet's friends, were brought to their trial, 
condemned and executed: Great injuſtice ſeems to have been uſed in 
their proſecution, Lord Paget, chancellor of the dutchy, was, on ſome 
pretence, tried in the ſtar- chamber, and condemned in the fine of 6000 
pounds, with the loſs of his office. To mortify him the more, he was de- 
graded from the order of the garter; as unworthy, on account of his 
mean birth, to ſhare that honour 4. Lord Rich, chancellor, was alſo com- 
pelled to reſign his office, on the diſcovery of ſome marks of friendſhip, 
which he had ſhown to Somerſet, 


Taz day after the execution of Somerſet, a ſeſſion of 

. G 1552. 
parliament was held, in which farther advances were made to- 224 jan. 
wards the eflabliſhment of the reformation. The new liturgy A partia- 
waz authoriſed ; and penalties were enacted againſt all thoſe woe 
who abſented themſelves from public worſhip". To uſe the maſs 
had already been prohibited under ſevere penalties ; ſo that the reformers, 
it appears, whatever ſcope they had given to their own private judgement, 
in diſputing the tenets of the ancient religion, were reſolved not to allow 
the ſame privilege to others and the practice, nay the very doctrine of to- 
leration, was at that time, equally unknown to all ſects and parties. To 
diſſent from the religion of the magiſtrate, was univerſally conceived to 
be as criminal as to queſtion his title or rebel againſt his authority. 

A Law was enacted againſt uſury ; that is, againſt taking any inte- 
reſt for money . This act was the remains of ancient ſuperltition : 
but being found extremely iniquitous in itſelf, as well as prejudicial to 
commerce, it was afterwards repealed in the twelfth of Elizabeth. The 
common rate of intereſt, notwithſtanding the law, was at this time 14 per 
cent *, | 

A BILL was introduced by the miniſtry into the houſe of lords, renew- 
ing thoſe rigorous ſtatutes of treaſon which had been abrogated in the be- 
gianing of this reign ; and though-the peers, by their high ſtation, ſtood moſt 
poked to theſe tempeſts of ſtate, yet they had fo little regard to public ſe- 
cucty, or cven to their own true intereſt, that they paſſed the bill with on- 
ly one dillenting voice un. But the commons rejected it and prepared a 
new bill, that paſſed into a law, by which it was enacted, that whoever 
ſhould call the king or any of bis heirs, named in the ſtatute of the 35th 
of the laſt reign, Ws tic, ſchiſmatic, tyrant, inſidel, or uſurper of the crown, 
hould forfeit, for the firſt offen ce, their goods and chattels, aud be impri- 
loned during pleaſure ; for the ſccond, ſhould incur a premunire ; for the 

K 3 
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third, ſhould be attainted for treaſon, But if any ſhould unadviſedly utter 
ſuch a ſlander in writing, printing, painting, carving or graving, he vn, 
for the firſt offence, to be held a traitor” . It may be worthy of notice, 
that the king and his next heir, the lady Mary, were profeſſedly of different 
religions; and religions which threw on each other the imputatiop of 
hereſy, ſchiſm, idolatry, profaneneſs, blaſphemy, wickedneſs, and all the 
opprobrious epithets that religious zeal has invented. It was almoſt im. 
poſſible, therefore, for the people, if they ſpoke at all on theſe ſubjecte, 
not to fall into the crime, ſo ſeverely puniſhed by the ſtatute; and the 
Jealouſy of the commons for liberty, though it led them to reject the bill of 
treaſons, ſent to them by the lords, appears not to have been very aQtive, 
vigilant, or clear-fighted. 

Tax commons annexed to this bill a clauſe which was of more import. 
ance than the bill itſelf, that no one ſhould be convicted of any kind of 
treaſon, unleſs the crime were proved by the oaths of two witneſſes, con- 
fronted with the priſoner. The lords, for ſome time, ſcrupled to paſs this 
clauſe, though conformable to the moſt obvious principles of equity. But 
the members of that houſe truſted for protection to their preſent perſonal 
intereſt and power, and neglected the nobleſt and moſt permanent ſecurity, 
that of laws. | 

Tax houſe of peers paſſed a bill, whoſe object was making a proviſien 
for the poor; but the commons, not chufing that a money-bill ſhould 
begin in the upper-houſe, framed a new act to the ſame purpoſe. By this 
act, the church-wardens were empowered to collect charitable contribu- 
tions; and if any refuſed to give, or diſſuaded others from that charity, 
the biſhop of the dioceſe was impowered to proceed againſt them, Such 
large diſcretionary powers, entruſted to the prelates, ſeem as proper an 
object of jealouſy as the authority aſſumed by the peers *. 

Tux was another occaſion, in which the parliament repoſed an 
unuſual confidence in the biſhops. They impowered them to proceed x 
gainſt ſuch as negleed the Sundays and Holidays“. But theſe were 
unguarded conceſſions granted to the church : The general humour of the 
age rather led men to bereave the ecclefiaſtics of all power, and even to 
pillage them of their property : Many clergymen, about this time, were 
obliged for a ſubſiſtance to turn carpenters or taylors, and ſome kept ale. 
houſes ?. The biſhops themſelves were generally reduced to poverty, 
and held both their revenues and ſpiritual office by a very precarious and 
uncertain tenure. | 

ToxsTaAL, biſhop of Durham, was one of the moſt eminent prelates of 
that age, ſtill leſs for the dignity of his ſee, than for his own perſonal merit; 


Ws & 6 Edw. VI. cap. 2 * Ibid, I hid. cap. 3. 


2 Surnet, vol. ii. p. 202. 
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his learning, moderation, humility, and beneficence. He had oppoſed, by 
his vote and authority, all innovations in religion; but as ſoon as they 
were enacted, he had always ſubmitted, and had conformed to every the- 
ological ſyſtem, which had been eſtabliſhed. His known probity had made 
this compliance be aſcribed, not to an intereſted, or time-ſerving ſpirit, but 
to a ſenſe of duty, which led him to think, that all private opinion ought 
to be ſacrificed to the great concern of public peace and tranquillity. The 
general regard paid to his character, had protected bim from any ſevere 
treatment during the adminiſtration of Somerſet ; but when No:thumber- 
land gained the aſcendant, he was thrown into priſon ; and as that rapacious 
nobleman had formed a deſign of ſeizing the revenues of the ſee of Durham, 
and of acquiring to himſelf a principality in the northern counties, he was 
reſolved, in order to effect his purpoſe, to deprive Tonſtal o his biſhopric. 
A bill of attainder, therefore, on pretence of miſpriſion of treaſon, was in- 
troduced into the houſe of peers againſt the prelate ; and it paſſed with the 
oppoſition only of lord Stourton, a zealous catholic, and of Cranmer, who 
always bore a cordial and ſincere friendſhip to the biſhop of Durham, But 
when the bill was ſent down to the commons, they required, that witneſſes 
ſhould be examined, that Tonſtal ſhould be allowed to defend himſelf, and 
that he ſhould be confronted with his accuſers ; And when theſe demands 
were refuſed, they rejected the bill. 

Tuis equity, ſo unuſual in the parliament during that age, was aſcribed 
by Northumberland and his partizans, not to any regard for liberty and 
juſtice, but to the prevalence of Somerſet's faction, in a houſe of commons, 
which, being choſen during the adminiſtration of that nobleman, had been 
almoſt entirely filled with his creatures, They were confirmed in this o- 
pinion, when they found, that a bill, ratifying the attainder of Somerſet 
and his accomplices, was alſo rejected by the commons, though it had paſſed 
the upper houſe. A. reſolution was therefore taken to diſſolve "a 
the parliament, which had ſitten during this whole reign 3 and 13 April. 
ſoon after to ſummon a new one. 


NogTHUMBERLAND, in order to enſure to himſelf a houſe of 
commons entirely obſequious to his will, ventured on an expe- — 2 
dient, which could not have been practiſed, or even imagined, in 
an age, hen there was any idea or comprehenſion of liberty. He engaged 
the king to write circular letters to all the ſheriffs, in which he enjoined 
them to inform the freeholders, that they were required to chooſe men of 
knowledge and experience for their repreſentatives. Aſter this general ex« 
hortation, the king continued in theſe words: © And yet, nevertheleſs, 
our pleaſure is, that where our privy- council, or any of them ſhall, in 
our behalf, recommend, within their juriſdiction, men of learning and 


* wiſdom ; ig ſuch caſes, their directious ſhall be regarded and followed, 
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&« az tending to the ſame end which we defire, that is, to have this aſſembly 
“ compoſed/of the perſons in our realm the beſt fitted to give advice and 
& good council a.“ Several letters were ſent from the king, recommending 
members to particular counties, Sir Richard Cotton to Hampſhire ; $'x 
William Fitzwilliams and Sir Henry Nevil to Berkſhire ; Sir William Drury 
and Sir Henry Benningfield to Suffolk, &c. But though ſome counties 
only received this ſpecies of cong- d elire from the King ; the recommend. 
tions from the privy-council and the counſcllors, we may fairly preſume, 
would extend to the greater part, if not the whole, of the kingdom, 


Ir is remarkable, that this attempt was made during the reign of a minor 
king, when the royal authority is uſually weakeſt; that it was patiently 
ſubmitted to; and that it gave fo little umbrage as ſcarcely to be taken 
notice of by any hiſtorian, The painful and laborious collector above. cited, 
who never omits the moſt trivial matter, is the only perſon, that haz 
thought this memorable letter worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity, 

THe parliament anſwered Northumberland's expectations. 

As Tonſtal had in the interval been deprived of his biſhopric \q N 
in an arbitrary manner, by the ſentence of lay commiſſioners, 
appointed to try him, the ſee of Durham was by a& of parliament divided 
into two biſhoprics, which had certain portions of the revenue aſſigned 
them. The regalities of. the ſee, which included the juriſdiction of a count 
palatine, were given by the king to Northumberland; nor is it to be doub. 
ted but that nobleman had alſo purpoſed to make rich plunder of the 
revenue, as was then uſual with the courtiers, whenever biſhoprics became 
vacant. 


Tux commons gave the miniſtry another mark of attachment, which 
was at that time the moſt ſincere of any, the moſt cordial, and the mol 
difficult to be obtained: They granted a ſupply of two fubſidies and 
two fifteenths. To render this preſent the more acceptable, they voted 
a preamble, containing a long accuſation of Somerſet, « for involyng 
de the king in wars, waſting his treaſure, engaging him in much debt, 
c“ embaling the coin, and giving occaſion for a moſt terrible rebellion ®, 

Tus debts of the crown were at that time. conſiderable, The king 
had received from France 450,000 crowns on delivering Boulogne; ble 
had reaped proſit from the ſale of ſome chantry lands; the churches had 
been ſpoiled of all their plate and rich ornaments, which by a decree ol 
council, without -any pretence of Jaw or equity, had been converted to 
the king's uſe ©: Yet ſuch had been the rapacity of the courtiers, that 
the crown owed about 300, o, pounds © ; and great dilapidations welt, 


* Strype's Eccicfiafiical Memorials, vol. ii. p. 394. d » Edw, VI. cap. 12. 
© Heyl:r, p. 95. 132, d Strype's L clcſiaſ. ical Memorials, vol. ii. pe 344 
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at the ſame time, made of the royal: demeſnes. The young prince ſhow- 
ed, among other virtues, a diſpoſition to frugality, which, had he lived, 
would ſoon have retrieved theſe lofſes : But as his health was declining 
very fait, the preſent emptineſs of the exchequer, was a ſenſible obſtacle 
to the execution of thoſe projects, which the ambition of Northumberland 
had founded on the proſpe& of Edward's approaching end. 


Tuer nobleman repreſented to the prince, whom youth 
and an infirm ſtate of health made ſuſceptible of any impreſ- — | 
ſion, that his two ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth, had Loth of changed, 
them been declared illeg:timate by act of parliament: And 
though Henry by his will had reſtored them to a place in the ſucceſſion, 
the nation would never ſubmit to ſee the throne of England filled by a 
baſtard ; That they were the king's ſiſters by the half- blood only: And 
even if they were legitimate, could not enjoy the crown as his heirs and 
ſucceſſors: That the queen of Scots ſtood excluded by the late king's 
will; and being an alien, had loſt by law all right of inheriting ; not to 
mention, that, as ſhe was betrothed to the dauphin, ſhe would, by her ſuc- 
ceſſion, render England, as ſhe had already done Scotland, a province to 
France : That the certain conſequence of his ſiſter Mary's ſucceſſion, 
or that of the queen of Scots, was the abolition of the proteſtant religion, 
and the repeal of the laws enacted in favour of the reformation, and the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the uſurpation and idolatry of the church of Rome: 
That fortunately for England, the ſame order of ſucceſſion, which juſtice 
required, was alſo the moſt conformable to public intereſt ; and there was 
not on any fide any juſt ground for doubt or deliberation : That when 
theſe three princeſſes were excluded by ſuch ſolid reaſons, the ſucceſſion 
devolved on the marchioneſs of Dorſet, elder daughter of the French 
queen and the duke of Suffolk : That the next heir of the marchioneſs 
was the lady Jane Gray, a lady of the moſt amiable charaQer, accom- 
pliſhed by the beſt education, both in literature and religion; and every* 
way worthy of a crown : And that even, if her title by blood were doubt- 
ful, wkich there was no juſt reaſon to pretend, the king was poſſeſſed of 
the ſame power that his father enjoyed, and might leave her the crown 
by letters patent, Theſe reaſonings made impreſſion on the young prince; 
and above all, his zealous attachment to the proteſtant religion made 
him apprehend the conſequences, if ſo bigotted a catholic as his ſiſt er 
Mary ſhould ſucceed to the throne. And though he bore a tender »ffec- 
tion to the lady Elizabeth, who was liable to no ſuch objection, means 
were found to perſuade him, that he could not exclude the one ſiſter on 
account of illegitimacy, without giving alſo an excluſion to-the other, 


NosTuUMBERLAND, finding that his arguments were likely te operate 
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on the king, began to prepare the other parts of his ſcheme. Two ſong 
of the duke of Suffolk by a ſecond venter having died, this ſeaſon, of the 
ſweating ſickneſs, that title was extin& ; and Northumberland engaged 
the king to beſtow it on the marquis of Dorſet. By means of this favour 
and of others, which he conferred upon him, he perſuaded the new duke 
of Suffolk and the ducheſs, to give their daughter, the lady Jane, in mar. 
Triage to his fourth ſon, the lord Guilford Dudley. In order to fortify 
_ himſelf by farther alliances, he negociated a marriage between the lady 
Catherine Gray, ſecond daughter of Suffolk, and lord Herbert, eldeſt 
ſon of the earl of Pembroke. He alſo married his own daughter to lord 
Haſtings, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Huntington . Theſe marriages were 
folemnized with great pomp and feſtivity ; and the people who hated 
Northumberland, could not forbear expreſſing their indignation at ſeeing 
ſuch public demonſtrations of joy, during the languiſhing ſtate of the 
young prince's health, 

Epwanp had been ſeized in the foregoing year, firſt with the meaſles, 
then with the ſmall pox ; but having perfectly recovered from both theſe 
diſtempers, the nation entertained hopes, that they would only ſerve to 

confirm his health ; and he had afterwards made a progreſs 
The kg through ſome parts of the kingdom. It was ſuſpeRed, that 
fickneſs, he had there overheated himſelf in exerciſe; He was ſeized 

with a cough, which proved obſtinate, and gave way neither 
to regimen nor medicines : Several fatal ſymptoms of a conſumption ap- 
| peared; and though it was hoped, that, as the ſeaſon advanced, his youth 
and temperance might get the better of the malady, men ſaw with great 
eoncern his bloom and vigour inſenſibly decay. The general attach- 
ment to the young prince, joined to the hatred borne the Dudleys, made 
it be remarked, that Edward had every moment declined in health, from 
the time that lord Robert Dudley had been put about him, 1n quality of 
gentleman of the bed-chamber. | 

Tux languiſhing ſtate of Edward's health made Northumberland the 
More intent on the execution of his project. He removed all, except 
His own emiſſaries, from about the king: He himſelf attended him with 
the greateſt aſſiduity: He pretended the moſt anxious concern for his 
health and welfare: And by all theſe artifices he prevailed on the young 
prince to give his final conſent to the ſettlement projected. Sir Edward 
Montague, chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, Sir John Baker and Sir 
Thomas Bromley, two judges, with the attorney and ſollicitor- general 
were ſummoned to the council ; where, after the minutes of the intended 
dated were read to them, the king required them to draw them up in the 


e Hey lin, p. 199. Stowe, p. 609. 
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form of letters patent. They heſitated to obey; and deſired time to 
conſider of it. The more they reflected, the greater danger they found 
in compliance. The ſettlement of the crown by Henry VIII. had been 
made in conſequence of an act of parliament ; and by another act, paſſed 
in the beginning of this reign, it was declared treaſon in any of the 
heirs, their aiders or abettors, to attempt on the right of another, 
or change the order of ſucceſſion. The judges pleaded theſe reaſons 
before the council. They urged, that ſuch a patent as was intended 
would be entirely invalid; that it would ſubject, not only the judges who 
drew it, but every counſellor who ſigned it, to the pains of treaſon ; and 
that the only proper expedient both for giving ſanction to the new ſet- 
tlement, and freeing its partizans from danger, was to ſummon a par- 
liament, and to obtain the conſent of that aſſembly. The king ſaid that 
he intended afterwards to follow that method, and would call a parlia- 
ment, in which he purpoſed to have his ſettlement ratified ; but in the 
mean time, he required the judges, on their allegiance, to draw the patent 
in the form required, The council told the judges, that their refuſal 
would ſubject all of them to the pains of treaſon. Northumberland gave 
to Montague the appellation of traitor ; and ſaid that he would in his 
ſhirt fight any man in ſo juſt a cauſe as that of lady Jane's ſucceſſion. The 
judges were reduced to great difficulties between the dangers from the 
law, and thoſe which aroſe from the violenee of preſent power and autho- 
rity f. | 

Tus arguments were canvaſſed in ſeveral different meetings between the 
council and the judges ; and no ſolution could be found of the difficulties. 
At laſt, Montague propoſed an expedient, which ſatisfied both his bre- 
thren and the counſellors. He deũred, that a ſpecial commiſſion ſhould 
be paſſed by the king and council, requiring the judges to draw a patent 
for the new ſettlement of the crown ; and that a pardon ſhould immedi- 
ately after be granted them for any offence, which they might have in- 
curred by their compliance. When the patent was drawn, and brought 
to the biſhop of Ely, chancellor, in order to have the great ſeal affixed to 
it, this prelate required, that all the judges ſhould previoully ſign it. 
Goſnald at firſt refuſed ; and it was with much difficulty that he was prevailed 
on, by the violent menaces of Northumberland, to comply; but the con- 
ſtancy of Sir James Hales, who, though a zealous proteſtant, preferred juſ- 
tice on this occaſion to the prejudices of his party, could nof be ſhaken by 
any expedient, The chancellor next required, for his greater ſecurity, that 
all the privy counſcllors ſhould ſet their hands to the patent: The in- 
trigues of Northumberland or the fears of his violence were ſo prevalent, 
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1:53, that the counſellors complicd with this demand. Cranmer alone 


21ſt June. heſitated during ſome time, but at laſt yielded to the carneſt and 


pathetic entreaties of the king . Cecil, at that time ſecretary of ſtate, pre- 
tended afterwards, that he only ſigned as witneſs to the king's ſubſcription, 
And thus, by the king's letters patent, the two princeſſes, Mary and 
Elizabeth, were ſet aſide; and the crown was ſettled on the heirs of the 
ducheſs of Suffolk: For the ducheſs herſelf was content to give place te 
her daughters. | 


Ars this ſcttlement was made, with ſo many inauſpicious circum. 
ſtances, Edward vitbly declined every day; and ſmall hopes were enter. 
tained of his recovery. To make matters worſe, his phyſicians were diſ. 
miſſed by Northumberland's advice and by an order of council ; and he 
was put into the hands of an ignorant woman, who undertook, in a little 
time, to reſtore him to his former ſtate of health. After the uſe of her 
medicines, all the bad ſymptoms encreaſzd to the molt violent degree: He 
felt a difficulty of ſpeech and breathing; his pulſe failed, his legs ſwelled 
his colour became livid; and many other ſymptoms appeared 
And Death . ; f * 5 
6th July. of his approachiag end, He expired at Greenwich in the 
ſixteenth year of his age, and the ſeventh of his reign, 


Ar the Engliſh hiſtorians dwell with pleaſure on the excellent quali- 


ties of this young prince; whom the flattering promiſes of hope, joined 


to many real viitues, had made an object of tender affection to the public, 
He poſſeſſed mildacſs of diſpoſition, application to ſtudy and hufineſs, a 
capacity to learn and judge, and an attachment to equity and juſtice, 
He ſeems only to have contracted, from his education and from the ge- 
nius of the age in which he lived, tov much of a narrow prepoſſeſſion in 
matters of religion, which made him incline ſomewhat to bigotry and 
perſecution : But as the bigotry of the proteſtants Icls governed by prielts, 
lies under more reſtraints than that ot catholics, the effects of this malignant 
quality were the leſs to be apprehended, if a longer life had been grauted 
to young Edward. 


2 Cranm, NI. n. 1 273. 
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N HE title of the princeſs Mary, after the demiſe of her brother was 
not expoſed to any conſiderable difficulty ; and the. objections, 
ſlarted by the lady Jane's partizans, were new and unheard-of by the na- 
Uli. tion, Though all the proteſtants, and even many of the catholics, believed 
ned: the marriage of Henry VIII. with Catherine of Arragon to be unlawful 
dür. and invalid; yet, as it had been contracted by the parties without any 
* criminal intention, had been avowed by their parents, recognized by the 
* nation, and ſeemingly founded on thoſe principles of law and religion 
which then prevailed, few imagined, that their iſſue ought on that account 
7 to be regarded as illegitimate. A declaration to that purpoſe had indeed 
| 10 been extorted from parliament by the uſual violence and caprice of Henry; 
ſz but as that monarch had afterwards been induced to reſtore his daughter 
Fu to the right of ſucceſſion, her title was now become as legal and parlia- 


mentary as it was ever eſteemed juſt and natural. The public had long 
been familiarized to theſe ſentiments: During all the reign of Edward, 
the princeſs was regarded as his lawful ſucceſſor : And though the pro- 
teſtants dreaded the effects of her prejudices, the extreme hatred, univer- 
ſally entertained againſt the Dudleys s, who, men forcſaw, would, under 
the name of Jane, be the real ſovereigns, was more than ſufficient to 
counterbalance, even with that party, the attachment to religion. This 
laſt attempt, to violate the order of ſucceſſion, had diſplayed Northumber- 
land's ambition and injuſtice in a full light; and when the people reflected 
on the long train of fraud, iniquity, and cruelty by which that project 
had been conducted; that the lives of the two Seymours, as well as 
the title of the princeſſes had been ſacrificed to it; they were moved 
by indignation to exert themſelves in oppoſition to ſuch criminal enter- 
prizes, The general veneration alſo, paid to the memory of Heary | 


$ Sledep, lib. 25. 
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VIII. prompted the nation to defend the rights of his poſterity ; and the 
miſeries of the ancient civil wars were not ſo entirely forgotten, that men 
were willing by a departure from the lawful heir, to incur the danger of 
like bloodſhed and confuſion. 


NokTHUMBERLAND, ſenſible of the oppoſition which he muſt expect, 
had carefully concealed the deſtination made by the king; and in order 
to bring the two princeſſes into his power, he had the precaution to en. 
gage the council, before Edward's death to write to them in that prince's 
name, defiring their attendance, on pretence that his infirm ſtate of health 


required the affiſtance of their counſel and the conſolation of their com- 


pany b. Edward expired before their arrival; but Northumberland, in 
order to make the princeſſes fall into the ſnare kept the king's death till 
ſecret ; and the lady Mary had already reached Hoddeſden, within half 
a day's journey of the court. Happily, the earl of Arundel ſent her pri. 
vate intelligence, both of her brother's death and of the conſpiracy for. 
med again her; She immediately made haſte to retire ; and ſhe arrived, 
by quick journies ; firſt at Kenning-hall in Norfolk, then at Framling- 
ham in Suffolk ; where ſhe purpoſed to embark and eſcape to Flanders, 
in caſe ſhe ſhould find it impoſſible to defend her right of fucceſſion, She 
wrote letters to the nobility and moſt conſiderable gentry in every county 
in England; commanding them to affiſt her in the defence of her crown 
and perſon. And ſhe diſpatched a meſſage to the council; by which ſhe 
notified to them, that her brother's death was no longer a ſecret to her, 
promiſed them pardon for paſt offences, and required them immediately ts 
give orders for proclaiming her in London &. 

NorTHUMBERLAND found that farther diſſimulation was fruitleſs : He 
went to Sion-houſe , accompanied by the duke of Suffolk, the earl of 


Pembroke, and others of the nobility ; and he approached the lady Jane, 


who reſided there, with all the reſpe& uſually paid to the ſovereign. 
8 Jane was, in a great meafure, ignorant of theſe tranſactions; 
Lady ſane and it was with equal grief and ſurprize, that ſhe received 
Gray pro- intelligence of them n. She was a lady of an amiable perſon, 
claimed x « 1 , : 
queen. an engaging diſpoſition, accompliſhed parts; and being of 
an equal age with the late king, ſhe had received all her edu- 
eation with him, and ſeemed even to poſſeſs greater facility in acquiring 
every part of manly and polite literature. She had attained a familiar 
knowledge of the Roman and Greek languages, beſides modern tongues ; 
had paſſed moſt of her time in an application to leatning ; and expreſſed a 


great indifference for other occupations and amuſements, uſual with her 


i Burnet, vol. ii. p. 233. k Fax , vol. iii. p. 14 
m Godwin in Kennet, p. 329. Heylin, p. 145- 


b Heylin, p. 154. 
I Thuanus, lib, xiii. c. 10. 
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ſex and ſtation. Roger Aſcham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having one 
day paid her a viſit, found her employed in reading Plato, while the ref; 
of the family were engaged in a party of hunting in the park; and on 
his admiring the fingularity of her choice, ſhe told him, that ſhe received 
more pleaſure from that author than the others could reap from all their 
ſport and gaiety a. Her heart, full of this paſſion for literature and the 
elegant arts, and of tenderneſs towards her huſband, who was deſerving 
of her affections, had never opened itſelf to the flattering allurements of 
ambition; and the intelligence of her elevation to the throne was no-wiſe 
agrecable to her. She even refuſed to accept of the preſent ; pleaded the 
preferable title of the two princeſſes ; expreſſed her dread of the conſe» 
quences attending an enterprize ſo dangerous, not to ſay ſo criminal; and 
defired to remain in the private ſtation in which ſhe was born. Overcome at 
laſt by the entreaties, rather than the reaſons, of her father and father-in-law, 
and above all of her huſband, ſhe ſubmitted to their will, and was prevailed on 
to relinquiſh her own judgment, It was then uſual for the kings of Eng- 
land, after their acceſſion, to paſs the firſt days in the Tower; and North» 
umberland immediately conveyed thither the new ſovereign. All the 
counſellors were obliged to attend her to that fortreſs ; and by this means 
became in reality, priſoners in the hands of Northumberland; whoſe will 
they were neceſſitated to obey. Orders were given by the council to pro- 
claim Jane throughout the kingdom; but theſe orders were executed only 
in London, and the neighbourhood. No applauſe enſued : The people 
heard the proclamation with filence and concern : Some even expreſſed 
their ſcorn and contempt: and one Pot, a vintner's apprentice, was ſe- 
rerely puniſhed for this offence. The proteſtant teachers themſelves, who 
were employed to convince the people of Jane's title, found their eloquence 
fruitleſs; and Ridley, biſhop of London, who preached a ſermon to that 
purpoſe, wrought no effect upon his audience, 


Tut people of Suffolk, meanwhile, paid their attendance on Mary. 
As they were much attached to the reformed communion, they could 
not foxbear, amidſt their tenders of duty, expreſſing apprehenſions for 
their religion; but when ſhe aſſured them, that ſhe never meant to change 
the laws of Edward, they enliſted themſelves in her cauſe with zeal and 
affection. The nohility and gentry daily flocked to her, and brought 
her reinforcement. The carls of Bath and Suſſex, the eldeſt ſons of lord 
Wharton and lord Mordaunt, Sir William Drury, Sir Henry Benning- 
held, Sir Henry Jeraegan, perſons whoſe intereſt lay in the neighbour. 
hood, appeared at the head of their tenants and retainers o. Sir Edward 
Haſtings, brother to the earl of Huntingdon, baving received a com- 
miſſion from the council to make levies for the lady Jane in Buckingham. 


* Aſcham's works, p. 222, 223- ® Heylin, p. 160. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 237. _} 
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ſhire, carried over his troops, which amounted to four thouſand men, and 
joined Mary. Even a fleet, which had been ſent by Northumberland 
to lie off the coaſt of Suffolk, being forced into Yarmouth by a ftorm, 
was engaged to declare for that princeſs. 

NoxTHUMBERLAND, hitherto blinded by ambition, ſaw at laſt the dan. 
ger gather round him, and knew not to what hand to turn himſelf, He 
had levied forces, which were aſſembled at London; but dreading the ca. 
hals of the courtiers and counſellors, whoſe compliance, be knew, had been 
entirely the reſult of fear or artifice, he was reſolved to keep near the per. 
Don of the lady Jane, and ſend Suffolk to command the army. But the 
counſellors, who wiſhed to remove him, working on the filial tenderneſs 
of Jane, magnified to her the danger to which her father would be expoſed; 


and repreſented, that Morthumberland, who had gained reputation by for. 


merly ſuppreſſing a rebellion in thoſe parts, was more proper to command 
in that enterprize. The duke himſelf, who knew the ſlender capacity of 
Suffolk, began to think, that none but himſelf was able to encounter the 
preſent danger ; and he agreed to take on him the command of the troops, 
The counſellors attended on him at his departure with the higheſt proteſia. 
tions of attachment, and none more than Arundel, his mortal enemy d. As 
he went along, he remarked the diſaffection of the people, which forchoded- 
a fatal iſſue to his ambitious hopes. Many,” ſaid he to lord Gray, 
& come out to look at us, but I find not one who cries, God ſpeed y 
Tur duke had no ſooner reached St. Edmond's-bury, than he found his 
army, which did not exceed fix-thouſand men, too weak to encounter tie 
Queen's *, which amounted to double the number. He wrote to the coun- 
cil, defiring them to ſend him a reinforcement ; and the counſellors immed'- 
ately laid hold of the opportunity to free themſelves from confinement, 
They left the Tower, as if they meant to execute Northumberland's com- 
mands z but being aſſembled in Baynard's caſtle, a houſe be 
longing to Pembroke, they deliberated concerning the me- 
thod of ſhaking of his uſurped tyranny. Arundel began 


the conference, by repreſenting the injuſtice and cruelty ol 


Lady Jane c- 
ſerte4 by the 


people. 


Northumberland, the exorbitancy of his ambition, the criminal enterpriz* 


which he had projected, and the guilt in which he had involved the whole 
council; and he affirmed, that the only method of making atonement foi 
their palt oſſences, was by a ſpeedy return to the duty which they owed to 
their lawful ſovereign t. This motion was ſeconded by Pembroke, wiv 
clapping his hand to his ſword, ſwore he was ready to fight any man that 
expreſſed himſelf of a contrary ſentiment. The mayor and aldermen ol 
London were immediately ſent for, who diſcovered great alacrity in obcy- 


Godwin p. 330. Heylin, p. 159. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 239. Fox, vol. iii. p. 15. 
4 Heyliv, p. 161. Baker, p. 313. Hollingſhed, p. 1086. Speed, p. 816. 
s Goodwin, p. 331. t Godwin, p. 331, 332, Thuanus, lib. Lil. 
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ing the orders they received to proclaim Mary. The people expreſſed their 
approbation by ſhouts of applauſe. "Even Suffolk, who commanded in the 
Tower, finding reſiſtance fruitleſs, opened the gates and declared for the 
queen, The lady Jane, after the vain pageantry of wearing a crown du- 
ring ten days, returned to a. private life with more ſatisfaction than the felt 
when the royalty was tendered to her": And the meſſengers who were 
ſent to Northumberland, with orders to lay down his arms, found that he 
had deſpaired of ſucceſs, was deſerted by all his followers, and had already 
procluimed the queen, with exterior marks of joy and ſatisfaction . The 
people every where, on the queen's approach to London, gave 18653. 

ſeaſible expreſſions of their loyalty and attachment. And the — 
lady Elizabeth met her at the head of a thouſand horſe, which and ac- 

that princeſs had levied in order to ſupport their joint title de 


againſt the uſurper *, 


Tat queen gave orders for taking into cuſtody the duke of Northum- 
berland, who fell on his knees to the earl of Arundel that arreſted him, and 
abjectly begged his life 7. At the ſame time were committed the earl of 
Warwic his eldeſt ſon, lord Ambroſe and lord Henry Dudley, two of his 
younger ſons, Sw Andrew Dudley, his brother, the marquis of Northamp- 
ton, the earl of Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates. 
The queen afterwards confined the duke of Suffolk, lady Jane Gray, and 
lord Guilford Dudley. But Mary was deſirous, in the beginning of her 
reign, to acquire popularity by the appearance of clemency ; and becauſe 
the counſellors pleaded conſtraint as an excuſe for their treaſon, ſhe extend- 
ed her pardon to moſt of them. Suffolk himſelf recovered his liberty; and 


he owed this indulgence, in a great meaſure, to the contempt entertained * 


of his capacity. But the guilt of Northumberland was too great, as well 
as his ambition and courage too dangerous, to permit him to entertain any 
reaſonable hopes of life. When brought ro his trial, he only deſired per- 
miſſon to aſk two queſtions of the peers, appointed to fit on his jury; whe- 
ther a man could be guilty of treaſon that obeyed orders given him by the 
council under the great ſeal? and whether thoſe who were involved in the 
lame guilt with himſelf, could fit as his judges? Being told, that the great 
ſeal of an uſurper was no authority, and that perſons, not lying under any 
ſentence of attainder, were {till innocent in the eye of the law, and might be 
admitted on any jury * ; he acquieſced, and pleaded guilty. At 

Lis execution, he made profeſſion of the catholic religion, and 43 Ih 
told the people, that they never would enjoy tranquillity till bertand 


ley returned to the faith of their anceſtors: Whether that *ecuced. 
Vor. III. 1 
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ſuch were his real ſentiments, which he had formerly diſguiſed, from intereſt 
and ambition, or that he hoped, by this declaration, to render the queen 
more favourable to his family“. Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John 
Gates ſuffered with him; and this was all the blood ſpilled on account 
of ſo dangerous and criminal an enterprize againſt the rights of the ſo. 
vereign. Sentence was pronounced againſt the lady Jane and lord Gull. 
ford ; but without any preſent intention of putting it in execution, The 
youth and innocence of the perſons, neither of whom had reached their 
ſeventeenth year, pleaded ſufficiently in their favour. 


Wurx Mary firſt arrived in the tower, the duke of Norfolk, who had 
been detained priſoner during all the laſt reign ; Courtney ſon of the mar. 
quis of Exeter, who, without being charged with any crime, had been 
ſubjected to the ſame puniſhment ever ſince his father's attainder ; Gar. 
diner, Tonſtal, and Bonner, who had been confined for their adhering to 
the catholic cauſe, appeared before her, and implored her clemency aud 
protection. They were all of them reſtored to their liberty, and imme- 
diately admitted to her confidence and favour. Norfolk's attainder, not- 
withſtanding that it had paſſed in parliament, was repreſented as null and 
invalid; becauſe, among other informalities, no ſpecial matter had been 
alleged againſt him except wearing a coat of arms, which he and his an- 
ceſtors, without giving any offence, had always made uſe of, in the face of 
the court and of the whole nation. Courtney ſoon after received the title 
of earl of Devonſhire z and though educated in ſuch cloſe confinement, 
that he was altogether unacquainted with the world, he ſoon acquired all 
the accompliſhments of a courtier and a gentleman, and made a conſidera- 


ble figure during the few years which he lived after he recovered his 


liberty ©. Beſides performing all thoſe popular acts, which, though they 
only affected individuals, were very acceptable to the nation, the queen 
endeavoured to ingratiate herſelf with the public, by granting a general 
pardon, though with ſome exceptions, and by remitting the lubbdy vo- 
ted to her brother by the laſt parliament 4. 


Tus joy ariſing from the ſucceſſion of the lawful heir, and from the 
gracious demeanour of the ſovereign, hindered not the people from be- 
ing agitated with great anxiety concerning the ſlate of religion; aud 
as the bulk of the nation inclined to the proteſtant communion, the 
apprehenſions, entertained concerning the principles and prejudices of 
the new queen, were pretty general. The legitimacy of Mary's birth, 
had appeared to be ſomewhat connected with the papal authority; and 
that princeſs being educated with her mother, had imbibed the ſtrongeſt 
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attachment to the catholic communion, and the higheſt averſion to thoſe 
new tenets, whence ſhe believed, all the misfortunes of her family had o- 
riginally ſprung. The diſcouragements, which ſhe lay under from her 
father, though at laſt they brought her to comply with his will, tended 
{till more to encreaſe her diſguit to the reformers; and the vexations, 
which the protector and the council gave her during Edward*s reign 
had no other eifeCt than to confirm ber farther in her prejudices. Natu- 
rally of à four and obllinate temper, and irritated by contradiction and 
misſortunes, ſhe poſſeſſed all the qualities fitted to compoſe a bigot; and 
her extreme ignorance rendered her utterly incapable of doubt in her own 
belief, or of indulgence to the opinions of others. The nation, therefore, 


had great reaſon to dread, not only the abolition, but the perſecution ' 


of the eſtabliſhed religion from the zeal of Mary; and it was not long 
ere ſhe diſcovered her intentions. 


Garvixner, Bonner, Tonſtal, Day, Heath and Veſey, 
were reinſtated in their ſees, either by a direct act of pow- Md he 8 
er, or what is nearly the ſame, by the ſentence of, commiſſio- 1 
ners appointed to review their trial and condemnation. 
Though the biſhopric of Durham had been diſſolved by authority of par- 
liament, the queen erected it a-new by letters-patent, and replaced Ton- 
ſtal in his regalities as well as in his revenue. On pretence of diſcoura- 
ging controverſy, ſhe ſilenced, by an act of prerogative, all the preachers 
throughout England, except ſuch as ſhould obtain a particular licence; 
and it was eaſy to foreſee, that none but the catholics would be favoured 
with this privilege. Holgate archbiſhop of York, Coverdale, biſhop of 
Exeter, Ridley of London, and Hooper of Gloceſter, were thrown into 
priſon ; whither old Latimer alſo was ſent ſoon aſter. The zealous biſh- 
ops aud prieſts were encouraged in their forwardneſs to revive the mals, 
though contrary to the preſent laws. Judge Hales, who bad diſcovered 
ſuch conſtancy in defending the queen's title, loſt all his merit by an op- 
polition to thoſe illegal practices; and being committed to cuſtody, was 
treated with ſuch ſeverity, that he fell into a phrenzy, and killed bimſelf. 
The men of Suffolk were brow-beaten z becauſe they preſumed to plead 
the promiſe which the queen, when they enliſted themſelves in her ſervice, 
had given them, of maintaining the reformed religion: One, in particu- 
lar, was ſet in the pillory, becauſe he had been too peremptory in recal- 
ing to her memory the engagements which ſhe had taken on that occaſion. 
And though the queen {till promiſed, in a public declaration before the 
council, to tolerate thoſe who differed from her, men ſoreſaw, that this 
engagement, like the former, would prove but a feeble ſecurity, when ſet 
in oppoſition to religious prejudices. 


Tus merits of Cranmer towards the queen, during the reign of Henry, 
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had been conſiderable ; and he had ſucceſsfully employed his good offices 
in mitigating the ſevere prejudices which that monarch had entertained 
againſt her. But the active part, which he had borne in promoting her 
mother's divorce, as well as in conducting the reformation, had made him 
the object of her hatred ; and though Gardiner had been equally forward 
in ſoliciting and defending the divorce, he had afterwards made ſufficient 
atonement, by his ſufferings in defence of the Catholic cauſe. The pri. 
mate therefore, had reaſon to expect little favour during the preſent reign ; 
but it was by his own indiſcreet zeal, that he brought on himſelf the fir 
violence and perſecution. A report being ſpread, that Cranmer, in order 
to pay court to the queen, had promiſed to officiate in the Latin ſervice, the 
archbiſhop, to wipe off this aſperſion, publiſhed a manifeſto in his own de. 
fence. Among other expreſſions, he there ſaid, that, as the devil was a 
liar from the beginning, and the father of lies, he had at this time ſtirred 
up his ſervants to perſecute Chriſt and his true religion : That this infernal 
ſpirit now endeavoured to reftore the Latin ſatisfactory maſſes, a thing 
of his own invention and device; and in order to effect his purpoſe, had 
falſely made uſe of Cranmer's name and authority : And that the maſs is not 
only without foundation, either in the Scriptures or in the practice of the pri- 
mitive church, but likewiſe diſcovers a plain contradiction to antiquity and 
the inſpired writings, and is beſides replete with many horrid blaſphemies f. 
On the publication of this inflammatory paper, Cranmer was thrown into 
priſon; and was tried for the part which he had acted, in concurring with the 
lady Jane, and oppoſing the queen's acceſſion. Sentence of high treaſon 
was pronounced againſt him; and though bis guilt was ſhared with the 
whole privy council, and was even leſs than that of the greater part of 
them, the ſentence, however ſevere, muſt be allowed entirely legal. The 
execution of it, however, did not follow; and Cranmer was reſerved for a 
more cruel puniſhment. 


Petter Marty, ſeeing a perſecution gathering againſt the reformers, 
defired leave to withdraw ® ; and while ſome zealous catholics moved for 
his commitment, Gardiner both pleaded, that he had come over by an in- 
vitation from the government, and. generotiſly furniſhed him with ſupplics 
for his journey: But as bigotted zeal ſtill encreaſed, his wife's body, 
which had been interred at Oxford, was afterwards dug up by public 
orders, and buried in a dunghill®, The bones of Bucer and Fagius, two 
foreign reformers, were about the ſame time committed to the flames at 
Cambridge. John A-laſco wes firit filenced, then ordered to depart the 
kingdom with his congregation. 'The greater part of the foreign pro- 
teltants followed him; and the nation thereby loſt many uſeful hands for 


f Fox. vol. iii. p. 94. Heylin, p. 25. Godwin, p. 336. Burnet, vol. ii. Coll. No. . 
Cranm. Mem. p. 305. Thuanus, lib. xiii. c. 3, 8 Heylin,p. 27. Godwin, p. 336. 
Cranm. Mem. p 317. * Heylio, p. 26. i Saunders de Schiſm. Anglic. 
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arts and manufactures. Several Engliſh proteſtants alſo took ſhelter in 
foreign parts; and every thing bore a diſmal aſpe& for the reformation. 


DvuzixG this revolution of the court, no protection was ex- 
a 1553. 

pected by proteſtants from the parliament, which was ſum- «th 0. 
moned to aſſemble. A zealous reformer * pretends, that great — ny 12 
violence and iniquity were uſed in the elections; but beſides 
that the authority of this writer is inconſiderable, that practice, as the 
neceſſities of government ſeldom required it, had not hitherto been often em- 
ployed in England. There ſtill remained ſuch numbers devoted by opinion 
or affection to many principles of the ancient religion, t hat the authority of 
the crown was able to give ſuch candidates the preference in moſt elections; 
and all thoſe who heſitated to comply with the court religion, rather de- 
clined taking a ſeat, which, while it rendered them obnoxious to the queen, 
could afterwards afford them no protection, againſt the violence of prero- 
gative, It ſoon appeared, therefore, that a majority of the commons 
would be obſequious to Mary's defigns : and as the peers were moſtly at- 
tached to the court, from intereſt or expectations, little oppoſition was 
expected from that quarter, 


[x opening the parliament, the court ſhowed a contempt of the laws, 
by celebrating, before the two houſes, a maſs of the Holy Ghoſt, in the 
Latin tongue, attended with all the ancient rites and ceremonies, though 
aboliſhed by act of parliament . Taylor biſhop of Lincoln having refuſed * 
to kneel at this ſervice, was ſeverely handled, and was violently thruſt out 
of the houſe m. The queen, however, {till retained the title of ſupreme 
head of the church of England ; and it was generally pretended, that the 
intention of the court was only to reſtore religion to the ſame condition 
in which it had been left by Henry ; but that the other abuſes of popery, 
which were the moſt grievous to the nation, would never be revived. 


Tas firſt bill paſſed by the parliament was of a popular nature, and a- 
boliſhed every ſpecies of treaſon, not contained in the ſtatute of Edward 
III. and every ſpecies of felony that did not ſubſiſt before the firſt of 
Henry VIII ®, The parliament next declared the queen to be legitimate, 
ratified the marriage of Henry with Catherine of Arragon, and annulled 
the divorce pronounced by Cranmer ®, whom they greatly blamed on 
that account. No mention, however, is made of the pope's authority, as 
any ground of the marriage. All the ſtatutes of king Edward, with re- 

L 3 

k Beale, But Fox, who lived at the time, and is very minute in his narrative, fays 
nothing of the matter. Sce vol. iii. p. 16. 

| Fox, vol. iii. p. 19. m Burnet, vol ii. p. 252. n Mariz, tell. i. c. 1. 
By this repeal, though it was in genctal popular, the clauſe of 5 & 6 izdw. VI. c. II. 
was loſt, which required the confronting of wo wituefles, in order to prove any treaſon, 
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gard to religion, were 1epealed by one vote v. The attainder of Norfolk 
was reverſed; and this act of juſtice was more reaſonable than the decla- 
ring of that attainder invalid, without farther authority. Many clauſes 
of the riot act, paſſed in the late reign, were revived : A ſtep which 


: eluded, in a great meaſure, the popular ſtatute enacted at the firſt meeting 


of parliament. 


NoTWITHSTANDIXG the compliance of the two houſes with the queen's 
inclinations, they had ſtill a reſerve in certain articles; and her choice of 
a huſband, in particular, was of ſuch importance to national! intereſt, that 
they were determined not to ſubmit tamely, in that reſpect, to her will 
and pleaſure. There were three marriages d, concerning which it was 
ſuppoſed that Mary had deliberated after her acceſſion. The firit perſon 
propoſed to her, was Courtney, carl of Devonſhire, who, being au Eng. 
liſnman, nearly allied to the crown, could not fail of being acceptable to 
the nation; and as he was of an engaging perſon and addreſs, he had vi- 
ſibly gained on the queen's affections , and hints were dropped him of her 
favourable diſpoſition towards him 5. But that nobleman neglected theſe 
overtures; and ſeemed rather to attach himſelf to the lady Elizabeth, 
whoſe youth and agreeable converſation he preferred to all the power and 
grandeur of her ſiſter. This choice occaſioned a great coldneſs in Mary 
towards Devonſhire ; and made her break out in a declared animofity a. 
gainſt Elizabeth. The ancient quarre! between their mothers had ſunk 
deep in the malignant heart of the queen ; and after the declaration made 
by parliament in favour of Catherine's marriage, ſhe wanted not a pretence 
for repretenting the birth of her filter as illegitimate. The attachment of 
Elizabeth to the reformed religion offended Mary's bigotry ; and as the 
young princeſs had made ſome difficulty in difguifing her ſentiments, vio- 
lent menaces had been employed to bring her to compliance *. But when 
the queen iound, that Elizabeth had obſtructed her views in a point which, 
perhaps, touched her ſtill more nearly, her reſentment, excited by pride, 
no longer knew any bounds ; and the princeſs was viſibly expoſed to the 
greatelt danger u. 

CaR Din AL Porz, who had never taken prieſt's orders, was another 
party propoſed to the queen; and there appeared many reaſons to induce 
her to make choice of this prelate, The high character of Pole ſor virtue 
and humanity ; the great regard paid him by the catholic church, of 
which he had nearly reached the higheſt dignity on the death of Paul 
III. ; the queen's affections for the counteſs of Saliſbury, his mother, 
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who had once been her governeſs; the violent animoſity to which he had been 
expoſed on account of his attachment to the Romiſh communion ; all theſe 
conſiderations had a powerful influence on Mary, But the cardinal was now 
in the decline of life; and having contracted habits of ſtudy and retirement, 
he was repreſented to her as unqualified for the buſtle of a court, and 
the hurry of buſineſs *. The queen, therefore, dropped all thoughts of 
that alliance: But as ſhe entertained a great regard for Pole's wiſdom 
and virtue, ſhe ſtill intended to reap the benefit of his counſcl in the ad- 
miniſtration of her government. She ſecretly entered into a negociation 
with Commendone, an agent of cardinal Dandino, legate at Bruſſels ; ſhe 
ſeat aſſurances to the pope, then Julius III. of her earneſt defire to re- 
concile herſelf and her kingdoms to the holy fee ; and ſhe defired that 
Pole might be appointed legate for the performance of that pious office J. 


Tarss two marriages being rejected, the queen caſt her eye towards the 
emperor's family, from which her mother was deſcended, and which, dur- 
ing her own diſtreſſes, had always afforded her countenance and protec- 
tion, Charles V. who a few years before was almoſt abſolute maſter of 
Germany, had exerciſed his power in ſuch an arbitrary manner, that ke 
gare extreme diſguſt to the nation, who apprehended the total extinction 
of their liberties from the encroachments of that monarch *. Religion 
had ſerved him as a pretence for his uſurpations ; and from the ſame prin- 
ciple he met with that oppoſition, which overthrew his grandeur, and 
daſhed all his ambitious hopes. Maurice, elector of Saxony, enraged that 
the landgrave of Heſſe, who, by his advice, and on his aſſurances, had put 
himſelf into the emperor's hands, ſhould be unjuſtly detained a priſoner, 
formed a ſecret conſpiracy among the proteſtant princes ; and covering 
his intentions with the moſt artful diſguiſes, he ſuddenly marched his for- 
ces againſt Charles, and narrowly miſſed becoming maſter of his perſon. 
The proteſtants flew to arms in every quarter; and their inſurrections, 
aided by an invaſion from France, reduced the emperor to ſuch difficul- 
ties, that he was obliged to ſubmit to terms of peace, which inſured the . 
independency of Germany, To retrieve his bonour, he made an attack 
on France; and laying fiege to Metz, with an army of a hundred thou- 
ſand men, he conducted the enterprize in perſon, and ſeemed determined, 
at all hazards, to ſucceed in an undertaking which had fixed the attention 
of Europe. But the duke of Guiſe, who defended Metz, with a gar- 
riſon compoſed of the braveſt nobility of France, exerted ſuch vigilance, 
conduR, and valour, that the fiege was protracted to the depth of win- 
ter; and the emperor found it dangerous to perſevere any longer. He 
retired with the remains of his army into the Low Countries, much 

L4 
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dejeQed with that reverſe of fortune, which, in his declining years, had ſo 
fatally overtaken him. 


No ſooner did Charles hear of the death of Edward, and the acceſſion 
of his kinſwoman Mary to the crown of England, than he formed the 
ſcheme of acquiring that kingdom to his family; and he hoped, by this 
incident, to balance all the loſſes which he had ſuſtained in Germany, 
His fon Philip was a widower ; and though he was ouly twenty.ſeyey 
years of age, eleven years younger thau the queen, this objection, it was 
thought, would be overlooked, and there was no reaſon to deſpair of her 
{till having a numerous iſſue. The emperor, therefore, immediately ſeut 
over an agent to ſignify his intentions to Mary, who pleaſed wich the ſup. 
port of ſo powerful an alliance, and glad to uaite herſelf more cloſely with 
her mother's family, to which ſhe was ever ſtrongly attached, readily em- 
braced the propofal. Norfolk, Arundel, and Paget, gave their advice 
for the match: And Gardiner, who was become prime miniſter, and who 
had been promoted to the office of chancellor, finding how Mary's incl. 
nations lay, ſeconded the project of the Spaniſh alliance. At the ſame 
time he repreſented both to her and the emperor, the neceſſity of [topping 
all further innovations in religion till the completion of the marriage. He 
obſerved, that the parliament, amidſt all their compliances, had diſcovered 
evident ſymptoms of jealouſy, and ſeemed at preſent determined to grant 
no farther conceſſions in favour of the catholic religion: That though 
they might make a ſacrifice to their ſovereign of ſome ſpeculative princi- 


ples, which they did not well comprehend, or of ſome rites, which ſeem. 
ed not of any great moment, they had imbibed ſuch ſtrong prejudices a. 


gainſt the pretended uſurpations and exactions of the court of Rome, that 
they would with great difficulty be again brought to ſybmit to its auths- 
rity : That the danger of reſuming the abbey lands would alarm the no- 
bility and gentry, and induce them to encourage the propoſſeſſions, 
which were but too general among the people, againſt the doctrine and 
worſhip of the catholic church: That much pains had been taken to 
prejudice the nation againſt the Spaniſh alliance ; and if that point were 
urged, at the ſame time with farther changes in religion, it would hazard 
a general revolt and inſurrection: That the marriage, being once com. 


pleted, would give authority to the queen's meaſures, and enable her at- 


terwards to forward the pious work in which ſhe was engaged: And that 
it was even necefiary previouſly to reconcile the people to the marriage, 


by rendering the conditions extremely favourable to the Engliſh, and 


ſuch as would ſeem to enſure to them their independency, and the entite 
poſſeſſion of their ancient Jaws and privileges ©. 


Taz emperor well acquainted with the prudence and experience af 
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Gardiner, aſſented to all theſe reaſons ; and he endeavoured to temper the 
zeal of Mary, by repreſenting the neceſſity of proceeding gradually in 
the great work of convercing the nation, Hearing that cardinal Pole, 
more lincere in his religious opinions, and leſs guided by the maxims of 
human policy, after having ſent contrary advice to the queen, had ſet out 
on his journey to England, where he was to exerciſe his legantine com- 
miſſion ; he thought proper to ſtop him at Dillinghen, a town on the 
Danube; and he afterwards obtained Mary's conſeut for this detention. 
The negociation for the marriage mean-while proceeded apace; and 
Mary's intentions of eſpouſing Philip became generally known to the nation. 
The commons, who hoped that they had gained the queen by the conceſ- 
lions which they had already made, were alarmed to hear, that ſhe was re- 
ſolved to contract a foreign alliance; and they ſent a committee y+53. 
to remonſtrate in ſtrong terms againſt that dangerous meaſure, 6“ Dee. 
To prevent farther applications of the ſame kind, ſhe thought proper to 
diſſolve the parliament, 


A coxnvocaTion had been ſummoned at the ſame time with the parlia- 
ment ; and the majority here alſo appeared to be of the court religion. 
An offer was very frankly made by the Romaniſts, to diſpute concerning 
the points controverted between the two communions z and as tranſubſtan- 
tiation was the article which, of all others, they deemed the cleareſt, and 
founded on the molt irreſiſtible arguments, they choſe to try their ſtreugth 
by defending it. The proteſtants puſhed the diſpute as far as the clamour 
and noiſe of their antagoniſts would permit; ayd they fondly imagined, that 
they had obtained ſome advantage, when, in the courſe of the debate, they 
obliged the catholics to avow, that, according to their doctrine, Chriſt 
had, in his laſt ſupper, held himſelf in his hand, and had ſwallowed and 
eaten himſelf . This triumph, however, was confined only to their own 
party: The Romaniſts maintained, that their champions had clearly the bet- 
ter of the day ; that their adverſaries were blind and obſtinate heretics ; that 
nothing but the moſt extreme depravity of heart could induce men to con- 
teſt ſuch ſelf-evident principles; and that the ſevereſt puniſhment was 
due to their perverſe wickedneſs. So pleaſed were they with their ſuperi- 
ority in this favourite point, that they ſoon after renewed the diſpute at 
Oxford ; and to ſhow that they feared no force of learning or abilities, 
where reaſon was ſo evidently on their fide, they ſent thither Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley, under a guard to try whether theſe renowned contro- 
verſialiſts could find any appearance of argument to defend their baffled 
principles Bb. The iſſue of the debate was very different from what it ap- 
peared to be a few years before, in a famous conference, held at the ſame 


place during the reign of Edward. 
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1 Arrxs the parliament and convocation were diſmiſſed, the new 
554 laws with regard to religion, though they had b ici ; 

g gion, though they had been anticipated, in 
moſt places, by the zeal of the catholics, countenanced by government, 
were ſtill more openly put in execution : The maſs was every where re. 
eſtabliſhed ; and marriage was declared to be incompatible with any ſpirit. 
ual office. It has been aſſerted by ſome writers, that three-fourths of the 
clergy were, at this time, deprived of their livings ; though other hiſtori. 
ans, more accurate ©, have eſtimated the number of ſufferers to be far ſhort 
of this proportion. A viſitation was appointed, in order to reſtore more 
perfectly the maſs and the ancient rites. Among other articles, the com- 
miſſioners were enjoined to forbid the oath of ſupremacy to be taken by 
the clergy on their receiving any benefice d. It is to be obſerved, that 
this oath had been eſtabliſhed by the laws of Henry VIII. which were fill 


in force, 


5 Tuis violent and ſudden change of religion inſpired the proteſ. 
marriage tants with great diſcontent; and even affected indifferent ſpecta- 
_ tors with concern, by the hardſhips to which ſo many individuals 
ilip. f a 
were on that account expoſed. But the Spaniſh match was a point 
of more general concern, and diffuſed univerſal apprehenſions for the liberty 
and independence of the nation, 'To obviate all clamour, the articles of 
marriage were drawn as favourable as poſſible for the intereſt and ſecurity 
and even grandeur of England. It was agreed that, though Philip ſhould 
have the title of king, the adminiſtration ſhould be entirely in the queen; 
and that no foreigner ſhould be capable of enjoying any office in the king- 
dom ; and that no innovation ſhould be made in the Engliſh laws, cuſtoms, 
and privileges ; that Philip ſhould not carry the queen abroad without her 
conſent, nor any of her children without the conſent of the nobility ; that 
ſixty thouſand pounds a year ſhould be ſettled as her jointure; that the 
male iſſue of this marriage ſhould inherit, together with England, both 
Burgundy and the Low-countries ; and that, if Don Carlos, Philip's fon 
by his former marriage, ſhould die and his line be extinct, the queen's 
iſſue, whether male or female, ſhould inherit Spain, Sicily, Milan, and al 
1584. the other dominions of Philip e. Such was the treaty of 
T5th Jan. marriage ſigned by count Egmont, and three other ambaſſa- 
dors ſent over to England by the emperor f. 


Tas articles, when publiſhed, gave no ſatisfaction to the nation: It 
was univerſally ſaid, that the emperor, in order to get poſſeſſion of Eng- 
land, would verbally agree to any terms ; and the greater advantage there 
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zppeared in the conditions which he granted, the more certainly might it 
be concluded, that he had no ſerious intention of obſerving them ; That 
the uſual fraud and ambition of that monarch might aſſure the nation of 
ſach a conduct; and his ſon Philip, while he inherited theſe vices from his 
father, added to them tyranny, ſullenneſs, pride, and barbarity, more dan- 
gerous vices of his own : That England would become a province, and a 

rovince to a kingdom which uſually exerciſed the moſt violent authority 
over all her dependant dominions : That the Netherlands, Milan, Sicily, 
Naples, groaned under the burthen of Spaniſh tyranny ; and through- 
out all the new conqueſts in America there had been diſplayed ſcenes of 
unrelenting cruelty, hitherto unknown in the hiſtory of mankind : That 
the inquiſition was a tribunal invented by that tyrannical nation; and 
would infallibly, with all their other laws and inſtitutions, be introduced in- 
to England : And that the divided ſentiments of the people with regard 
to religion would ſubject multitudes to this iniquitous tribunal, and would 
reduce the whole nation to the moſt abject ſervitude 5. 


Tarss complaints being diffuſed every where, prepared the people for 
2 rebellion 3 and had any foreign power given them encouragement, or 
any great man appeared to head them, the conſequences might have proved 
fatal to the queen's authority, But the king of France, though engaged 
in hoſtilities with the emperor, refuſed to concur in any propoſal for an 
inſurrection, leſt he ſhould afford Mary a pretence for declaring war a- 
gainſt him . And the more prudent part of the nobility thought, that, 
38 the evils of the Spaniſh alliance were only dreaded at a diſtance, mat- 
ters were not yet fully prepared for a general revolt. Some perſons, how- 
ever, more turbulent than the reſt, believed that it would be ſafer to pre- 
vent than to redreſs grievances ; and they formed a conſpiracy to riſe in 
arms, and declared againſt the queen's marriage with Philip. 1150 
Sir Thomas Wiat purpoſed to raiſe Kent, Sir Peter Carew, Wiar's in- 
Devonſhire ; and they engage the duke of Suffolk, by the lurrecion. 
hopes of recovering the crown for the lady Jane, to attempt raiſing the 
midland counties i, Carew's impatience or apprehenſions engaged him 
to break the concert, and to riſe in arms beſore the day appointed: He 
was ſoon ſuppreſſed by the earl of Bedford, and conſtrained to fly into 
France, On this intelligence, Suffolk, dreading an arreſt, ſuddenly left 
the town, with his brothers, lord Thomas, and lord Leonard Gray; and 
endeavoured to raiſe the people in the counties of Warwick and Leiceſter, 
where his intereſt lay; but he was ſo cloſely purſued by the earb of Hunt- 
ingdon, at the head of 300 horſe, that he was obliged to diſperſe his fol- 
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lowers, and being diſcovered in his concealment, he was carried priſoner 
to London, Wiat was at firſt more ſucceſsful in his attempt ; and having 
publiſhed a declaration at Maiditone in Kent, againſt the queen's evil coun. 
ſellors, and againſt the Spaniſh match, without any mention of religion, 
the people began to flock to his ſtandard, The duke of Norfolk, with 
Sir Henry Jernegan, was ſent againſt him, at the head of the guards and 
ſome other troops, reinforced with 500 Londoners commanded by Bret 
And he came within fight of the rebels at Rocheſter, where they had fx. 
ed their head- quarters. Sir George Harper here pretended to deſert from 
them; but having ſecretly gained Bret, theſe two malcontents ſo wrought 
on the Londoners, that the whole body deſerted to Wiat, and declared 
that they would not contribute to enſlave their native country. Norfolk, 
dreading the contagion of the example, immediately retreated with hiz 
troops, and took ſhelter in the city J. 


AFTER this proof of the diſpoſitions of the people, eſpecially of the 
Londoners, who were moſtly proteſtants, Wiat was encouraged to proceed: 
He led his forces to Southwark, where he required of the queen, that 
ſhe ſhould put the Tower into his hands, ſhould deliver four counſellors a 
hoſtages, and, in order to enſure the liberty of the nation, ſhould in- 
mediately marry an Engliſhman. Finding that the bridge was ſecured a- 
gainſt him, and that the city was overawed, he marched up to Kingſton, 
where he paſſed the river with 4000 men ; and returning towards London, 
hoped to encourage his partizans, who had engaged to declare for him, 
He had imprudently waſted ſo much time at Southwark, and in his march 
from Kingſtom, that the critical ſeaſon, on which all popular commotions 
depend, was entirely loſt : Though he entered Weſtminſter without re- 
ſiſtance, his followers, finding that no perſon of note joined him, inſenſibly 

fell off, and he was at laſt ſeized near Temple-Bar by Sir Mau- 
PFs . rice Berkely ®, Four hundred perſons are ſaid to have ſuf. 

fered for this rebellion u: Four hundred more were conducted 
before the queen with ropes about their necks ; and falling on their knees, 
recaived a pardon, and were diſmiſſed, Wiat was condemned 
and executed: As it had been reported, that, on his ex- 
amination, he had accufed lady Elizabeth and the ear] of 
Devonſhire as accomplices, he took care on the ſcaffold, before the whole 
people, fully to acquit them of having any ſhare in his rebellion. 

Tus lady Elizabeth had{been, duringiſome time, treated with great harſh- 
neſs by her ſiſter ; and many ſtudied inſtances of diſcouragement, and 


diſreſpe& had been practiſed againſt her. She was ordered to take place 


Insurredd ion 
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it court after the counteſs of Lenox and the ducheſs of Suffolk, as if ſhe 
were not legitimate ꝰ: Her friends were diſcountenanced on every occahion : 
And while ber virtues, which were now become eminent, drew to her the 
utendance of all the young nobility, and rendered her the favourite of the 
nation b, the malevolence of the queen ſtill diſcovered itſelf every day by 
freſh ſymptoms, and obliged the princeſs to retire into the country. Mary 
ſcized the opportunity of this rebellion ; and, hoping 19 involve her ſiſter. 
in ſome appearance of guilt, ſent for her under a ſtrong guard, committed 
her to the Tower, and ordered her to be ſtrictly examined by the council. 
But the public declaration made by Wiat rendered it impracticable to em- 
ploy againſt her any falſe evidence which might have offered ; and the princeſs 
made ſo good a defence, that the queen found herſelf under a neceſſity of 
rdealing her %. In order to ſend her out of the kingdom, a marriage 
was offered her of the duke of Savoy ; and when ſhe declined the propoſal, 
he was committed to cuſtody uuder a [ſtrong guard, at Wode ſtoke”. 
The earl of Devonſhire, though equally innocent, was confined in Fother- 


ingay caſtle, 


Bur this rebellion proved ſtill more fatal to the lady Jane Gray, as well 
25 to her huſband : The duke of Suffolk's guilt was imputed to her; and 
though the rebels and malcontents ſeemed chiefly to reſt their hopes on the 
lady Elizabeth and the earl of Devonſhire, the queen, incapable of 
generofity or clemency, determined to remove every perſon from whom 
the leaſt danger could be apprehended. Warning was given the lady Jane 
to prepare for death; a doom which ſhe had long expected, and which the 
innocence of her life, as well as the misfortunes to which ſhe had been ex- 
poſed rendered nowiſe unwelcome to her. The queen's zeal, under colour of 
tender mercy to the priſoner's ſoul, induced her to ſend divines, who har- 
aſſed her with, perpetual diſputation ; and even a reprieve for three days was 
granted her, in hopes that ſhe would be perſwaded, during that time, to 
pay, by a timely converſion, ſome regard to her eternal welfare, The 
lady Jane had preſence of mind, in thoſe melancholy circumſtances, not 
only to defend her religion by all the topics then in uſe, but alſo to write 
a letter to her ſiſter * in the Greek-language ; in which, belides ſending 
ber a copy of the Scriptures in that tongue, ſhe exhorted her to maintain 
in every fortune, a like ſteady perſeverance. On the day of her execution, 
ber huſband, lord Guilford, deſired permiſſion to ſee her; but 
ſhe refuſed her conſent, and informed him by a meſſage, that „ 
the tenderneſs of their parting would overcome the fortitude of 
both, and would too much unbend their minds from that conſtancy, which 


© Depeches de Noailles, vol. ii. p. 273. 288. P Ibid. p. 273. 4 Godwin, p 343. 
ant vel. ii p. 273. Fox, vol. iii. p. 99. 105. Strype's Mem. vol. iii, p. 85. 
Depeches de Noallles, vol, iii. p. 226. Fox, vol. iii. p. 35. Heylin, p. 166, 
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their approaching end required of them: Their ſeparation, ſhe ſaid, would 
be only for a moment; and they would ſoon rejoin each other in a ſcene, 
where their affections would be for ever united, and where death, diſap. 
pointment, and misfortunes could no longer have acceſs to them, or difur 
their eternal felicity © . 


Ir had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord Guilford toye. 
ther on the ſame ſcaffold at Tower-hill ; but the council, dreading the 
compaſſion of the people for their youth, beauty, innocence, and nohl: 
birth, changed their orders, and gave directions that ſhe ſhould be behead. 

5 ed within the verge of the Tower. She ſaw her huſband 

— 8 of led to execution ; and having given him from the windoy 
Gray. ſome token of her remembrance, ſhe waited with tranquill. 
ty till her own appointed hour ſhould bring her to a like 

fate. She even ſaw his headleſs body carried back in a cart ; and found 
herſelf more confirmed by the reports which ſhe heard of the conſtancy of 
his end, than ſhaken by ſo tender and melancholy a ſpectacle. Sir John 
Gage, conſtable of the Tower, when he led her to execution, deſired her to 
beſtow on him ſome ſmall preſent, which he might keep as a perpetual me. 
morial of her : She gave him her table-book, on which ſhe had juſt written 
three ſentences on ſeeing her huſband's dead body ; one in Greek, another 
in Latin, a third in Engliſh u. The purport of them was, that human jultice 
was againſt his body, but divine mercy would be favourable to his ſoul; 
that, if her fault deſerved puniſhment, her youth at leaſt, and her impm. 
dence were worthy of excuſe.; and that God and poſterity, ſhe truſted, 
would ſhow her favour. On the Scaffold, ſhe made a ſpeech to the by- 
ſtanders ; in which the mildneſs of her diſpoſition led her to take the blame 
wholly on herſelf, without uttering one complaint againſt the ſeverity with 
which ſhe had been treated. She ſaid, that her offence was not the having 
laid her hand upon the crown, but the not rejecting it with ſufficient con- 
ſtancy ; That ſhe had leſs erred through ambition than through reverence 
to her parents, whom ſhe had been taught to reſpe& and obey : That ſhe 
willingly received death, as the only ſatisfaction which ſhe could now make 
to the injured ſtate z and though her infringement of the laws had been 
conſtrained, ſhe would ſhow, by her voluntary ſubmiſſion to their ſentence, 
that ſhe was deſirous to atone for that diſobedience, into which too much 
filial piety had betrayed her : That ſhe had juſtly deſerved this puniſhment 


for being made the inſtrument, though the unwilling inſtrument, of the am. 


; bition of others: And that the ſtory of herlife, ſhe hoped, might at leaſt be 


uſeful, by proving that innocence excuſes not great miſdeeds, if they tend 
any wiſe to the deſtruQtionof the common wealth. After uttering theſewordh 
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ſhe cauſed herſelf to be diſrobed by her women; and, with a ſteady ſerene 


countenance, ſubmitted herſelt to the executioner *. 


Tas duke of Suffolk was tried, condemned, and executed ſoon after; 
and would have met with more compaſſion, had not his temerity been the 
cauſe of his daughter's untimely end. Lord 'Thomas Gray loſt his life for 
the ſame crime. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was tried in Guildhall ; but 
there appearing no ſatisfaCtory evidence againſt him, he was able, by mak- 
ing an admirable defence, to obtain a verdi& of the jury in his favour. 
The queen was ſo enraged at the diſappointment, that, inſtead of releaſing 
him as the law required, ſhe re-committed him to the Tower, and kept him 
in cloſe confinement during ſome time, But her reſentment ſtopped not 
here : The jury, being ſummoned before the council, were all ſent to pri- 
ſon, and afterwards fined, ſome of them a thouſand pounds, others two 
thouſand a-piece *. This violence proved fatal to ſeveral ; among others 
to Sir John Throgmorton, brother to Sir Nicholas, who was condemned 
on no better evidence than had formerly been rejected. The queen filled 
the Tower and all the priſons with nobility and gentry, whom their intereſt 
with the nation, rather than any appearance of guilt, had made the objects 
of her ſuſpicion. And, finding that ſhe was univerſally hated, ſhe deter- 
mined to diſable the people from reſiſtance, by ordering general muſters, 
and direting the commiſſioners to ſeize their arms, and lay them up in 
forts and caſtles “. 


Tnovon the government laboured under ſo general an odium, the 
queen's authority had received ſuch an encreaſe from the ſuppreſſion of Wi- 
at's rebellion, that the miniſtry koped to find a compliant diſ- 
poſition in the new parliament, which was ſummoned to aſ- — 
ſemble. The emperor, alſo, in order to facilitate the ſame end, tl. April. 
had borrowed no leſs a ſum than 400,000 crowns, which be had 
ſent over to England, to be diſtributed in bribes and penſions among the 
members: A pernicious practice, of which there had not hitherto been 
any inſtance in England. And not to give the public any alarm with re- 
gard to the church lands, the queen, notwithſtanding her bigotry, reſumed 
her title of ſupreme head of the church, which ſhe had dropped three 
months before. Gardiner, the chancellor, opened the ſeſſion by a ſpeech 
in which he aſſerted the queen's hereditary title to-the crown ; maintained 
her right of chuſing a huſband for herſelf ; obſerved how proper a uſe ſhe 
had made of that right, by giving the preference to an old ally, deſcended 
from the houſe of Burgundy ; and remarked the failure of Henry VIII.'s 
poſterity, of whom there now remained none but the queen and the lady Eli- 


* Heylin, p. 167. Fox, vol iii. p. 36, 37. Hollingſhed, p. 1099. * Fox, vol, iii. p. 
99. Stowe. p. 624. Baker, p. 320. Hollingſhed, p. 1104. 1121. Strype, vol, iii. p. 
126, Dep. de Noailles, vol. iii . p. 173. Dep. de Noail.es, vol. ii. p. 98. 
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zabeth. He added, that, in order to obviate the inconveniences which 
might ariſe from different pretenders, it was neceſſary to inveſt the queen, 
by law, with a power of diſpoſing of the crown, and of appointing her ſuc. 
ceſſor: A power, he ſaid, which was not to be thought unprecedented in 
England, fince it had formerly been conferred on Henry VIII.“ 


Tus parliament was much diſpoſed to gratify the queen in all her de- 
fires ; but when the liberty, independency, and very being of the nation, 
were ia ſuch viſible danger, they could not by any means be brought to 
compliance. They knew both the inveterate hatred which ſhe bore to the 
lady Elizabeth, and her devoted attachment to the houſe of Auſtria: 
They were acquainted with her extreme bigotry, which would lead her to 
poſtpone all conſiderations of juſtice or national intereſt to the eſtabliſhment 
of the catholic religion: They remarked that Gardiner had carefully avoid. * 
ed, in his ſpeech, the giving to Elizabeth the appellation of the queen's (if. 
ter; and they thence concluded that a deſign was formed of excluding her 
as illegitimate : They expected that Mary, if inveſted with ſuch a power as 
ſhe required, would make a will in her huſband's favour, and thereby ren- 
der England for ever a province to the Spaniſh monarchy : And they were 
the more alarmed with theſe projects, as they heard that Philip's deſcent 
from the houſe of Lancaſter was carefully inſiſted on, and that he was pub- 
licly repreſented as the true and only heir by right of inheritance. 


Tus parliament, therefore, aware of their danger, were determined to 
keep at a diſtance from the precipice which lay before them. They could 
not avoid ratifying the articles of marriage *, which were drawn very favour- 
able for England ; but they declined the paſſing of any ſuch law as the 
chancellor pointed out to them: They would not ſo much as declare it 
treaſon to imagine or attempt the death of the queen's huſband, while ſhe 
was alive ; and a hill, introduced for that purpoſe, was laid aſide after the 
firſt reading. The more effectually to cut off Philip's hopes of poſſeſſing 
any authority in England, they paſſed a law, in which they declared, “ that 
“ her majeſty, as their only queen, ſhould ſolely, and as a ſole queen, enjoy 
& the crown and ſovereignty of her realms, with all the pre-eminencies, dig- 
* nities, and rights thereto belonging, in as large and ample a manner after 
e her marriage as before, without any title or claim accruing to the prince 
“of Spain, either as tcnant by courteſy of the realm, or by any other 
& means b.“ 


A Law paſſed in this parliament for re- erecting the biſhopric of Durham, 
which had been diſſolved by the laſt parliament of Edward ©, The queen 
had already, by an exertion of her power, put Tonſtal in poſſeſſion of that 


* Depeches de Noailles, 21 Mar. Parl. 2. cap. 2. v Ibid. cap. 1. * Ibid 
cap. 3. : 
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ſee: But though it was uſual, at that time, for the crown to aſſume autho- 


rity which might ſeem entirely legiſlative, it was always deemed more ſafe 


and ſatisfactory to procure the ſanction of parliament. Bills were intro- 
duced for ſuppreſſing heterodox opinions contained in books, and for reviv- 
ing the law of the fix articles, together with thoſe againſt the Lollards, 
and againſt hereſy and erroneous preaching : But none of theſe laws could 
paſs the two houſes: A proof that the parliament had reſerves even in 
their conceſſions with regard to religion, about which they ſeem to have 
been lefs ſcrupulous. The queen, therefore, finding that 1554. 
they would not ſerve all her purpoſes, finiſhed the ſeſſion by Sch. May. 
diſſolving them. 


Mazxy's thoughts were naw entirely employed about receiving Don 
Philip, whoſe arrival ſhe hourly expected. Thus princeſs, who had lived ſa 
many years in a very reſerved and private manner, without any proſpect or 
hopes of a huſband, was ſo ſmitten with affection for her young conſort, 
whom ſhe had never ſeen, that ſhe waited with the utmoſt impatience for 
the completion of the marriage ; and every obſtacle was to her a ſource of 
anxiety and diſcontent %, She complained of Philip's delays as affected; 
and ſhe could not conceal her vexation, that, though ſhe brought him a 
kingdom as her dowry, he treated her with ſuch neglect, that he had ne- 
ver yet favoured her with a ſingle letter*®. Her fondneſs was but the 


more encreaſed by this ſupercilious treatment; and when ſhe found that 


her ſubjects had entertained the greateſt averſion for the event to which 
ſhe directed her fondeſt wiſhes, ſhe made the whole Engliſh nation the ob- 
ject of her reſentment. A ſquadron, under the command of lord Effing- 
ham, had been fitted out to convoy Philip from Spain, where he then re- 
ſided: but the admiral, informing her that the diſcontents ran very high 
among the ſeamen, and that it was not ſafe for Philip to entruſt himſelf in 
their hands, ſhe gave orders to diſmiſs them f. She then dreaded left the 
French fleet, being maſters of the ſea, might intercept her huſband ; and 
every rumour of danger, every blaſt of wind, threw her into panics and 
eonvulſions, Her health, and even her underſtanding, were viſibly hurt 
by this extreme impatience ; and ſhe was ſtruck with a new apprehenſion, 
let her perſon, impaired by time, and blaſted by ſickneſs, ſhould prove diſ- 
agreeable to her future conſort. Her glaſs diſcovered to her how haggard 
ſhe was become; and when ſhe remarked the decay of her beauty, ſhe 
knew not whether ſhe ought more to defire or apprehend the arrival of 
Philip 8, | 
Vor. III. M 


4 Strype, vol. iii. p. 225. © Depeches de Noailles, vol iii p. 248. * Ibid. p. 
220, 3 Ibid. p. 222. 252, 253. 
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Ar laſt came the moment ſo impatiently expected]; and new 
rgth July, was brought the queen of Philip's arrival at Southampton, 


Phil-p's ar- A few days after, they were married in Weſtminſter; ang 
rival in Eng- 


Fane having made a pompous entry into London, where Philip 


diſplayed his wealth with great oſtentation, ſhe carried hin 
to Windſor, the palace in which they afterwards reſided. The prince 
behaviour was ill calculated to remove the prejudices which the Engliſh 
nation had entertained againfl him. He was diſtant and reſerved in his 
addreſs ; took no notiee of the ſalutes even of the moſt conſiderable noble. 
men; and fo entrenched himſelf in form and ceremony, that he was in a 
manner innacceſſible i: But this circumſlance rendered him the more ac. 
ceptable to the queen, who deſired to have no company but her huſband',, 
and who was impatient when ſhe met with any interruption to her fond. 
neſs. The ſhorteſt abſence gave her vexation; and when he ſhowed ci. 
vilities to any other woman, ſhe could not conceal her jealouſy and reſent. 
ment. 


Maar foon found that Philip? s ruling paſſion was ambition; and that 
the only method of gratifying him, and ſecuring his affections, was to ren. 
der him maſter of England. The intereſt and liberty of her people were 
conſiderations of ſmall moment, in compariſon of her obtaining this fa- 
vourite point. She ſummoned a new parliament, in hopes of. finding 
them entirely compliant; and that ſhe might acquire the greater autho- 
rity over them, ſhe imitated the precedent of the former reign, and wrote 
circular letters, directing a proper choice of members *, The zeal of the 
catholics, the influence of Spaniſh gold, the powers of prerogative, 
the diſcouragement of the gentry, particularly of the proteltants; 
all theſe cauſes, ſeconding the intrigues of Gardiner, had pro- 
cured her a houſe of commons, which was, in a great meaſure, to her ſatis- 
faction; and it was thought, from the diſpoſition of the nation, that ſhe 
might now ſafely omit, on her aſſembling the parliament, the title of ſuprene 
head of the church, though inſeparably ann«xed by law to the crown of 
England l. Cardinal Pole had arrived in Flanders, inveſted with legantine 


12th Nov. 


powers from the pope : In order to prepare the way for bis arrivl 


in England, the parliament paſſed an act, reverſing his attainder, and 
reſtoring his blood; and the queen, diſpenſing with the old ſtatute of 
proviſors, granted him permiſſion to act as legate. The cardinal cam? 


h FR vol. iii. p. 99. Heylin, p. 39. Burnet, vol. iii. p. 292. Godwin, p. 345. We 
are told by Sir William Munſon, p. 225, that the admiral of England {ized at the 5p#- 
piſh navy, when Philip was on board ; becauſe they had not lowered their topſails, 353 
merk of deference to the Engliſh navy in the narrow ſeas; A, very ſpirited behaviour, 
and very uvlike thoſe times. i Baker, p. 329. k Mem. of Cranm, p 34% 
Strype's Eccl. Mem, vol. iii. p. 154, 155+ | Burnet, vol. ii, p. 391. Strype, vo 
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orer; and, after being introduced to the king and queen, he invited the 
parliament to reconcile ghemſclves and the kingdom to the apoſtolic ſee, 
from which they had been ſo long and ſo unhappily divided. 
was taken in good part; and both houſes voted an addreſs to Philip and 
Mary, acknowledging that they had been guilty of a moſt horrible detec- 
tion from the true church; proffeſſing a fincere repegtance of their paſt 
tranſgreſſions ; declaring their reſolution to repeal all laws enacted in pre- 
judice of the church of Rome; and praying their majeſties, that ſince 
they were happily uninfeRed with that criminal ſchiſm, they would inter- 
cede with the holy father for the abſolution and forgiveneſs of their pent- 
tent ſubjects w. The requeſt was eaſily granted. The legate, in the 
name of his holineſs, gave the parliament and kingdom abſolution, freed 
them from all cenſures, and received them again into the boſom of the 
church. The pope, then Julius III. being informed of theſe tranſactions, 
ſaid that it was an unexampled inſtance of his felicity, to receive thanks 
from the Engliſh for allowing them to do what he ought to give them 
thanks for performing l. 


Car XXXVI. 


NorwiTHSTANDING the extreme zeal of thoſe times for and againſt 
popery, the object always uppermoſt with the nobility and gentry, was 
their money and eſtates : They were not brought to make theſe conceſ- 
fions in favour of Rome, till they had received repeated aſſurances, from 
the pope as well as the queen, that the plunder which they bad made on 
the eccleſiaſtics ſhould never be enquired into; and that the abbey and 
church lands ſhould remain with the preſent poſſeſſors O. But, not trus- 
ting altogether to theſe promiſes, the parliament took care, in the law it- 
ſelf , by which they repealed the former ſtatutes enacted againſt the pope's 
authority, to inſert a clauſe, in which, beſides beſtowing validity on all mar- 
nages celebrated during the ſchiſm, and fixing the right of incumbents to 
their benefices, they gave ſecurity to the poſſeſſors of church lands, and fre- 
ed them from all danger of eccleſiaſtical cenſures. The convocation alſo, 
in order to remove all apprehenſions on that head, were induced to preſent a 
petition to the ſame purpoſe à; and the legate, in his maſter's name, ratiſi- 
ed all theſe tranſactions. It now appeared that, notwithſtanding the ef- 
forts of the queen and king, the power of the papacy was effectually ſuppreſ- 
ſed in England, and invincible barriers fixed againſt its re-eltabliſhment. 
For though the juriſdiction of the eceleſiaſties was for the preſent reſtored, 
their property, on which their power much depended, was irretrievably loſt, 


and no hopes remained of recovering it. Even theſe arbitrary, powerful, 


and bigoted princes, while the tranſactions were yet recent, could not regain 
to the church her poſſeſſions ſo lately raviſhed from her; and no expedi- 
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ents were leſt to the clergy for enriching themfelves, but thaſe which they 
had at firſt practiſed, and which had required many ages of ignorance, har. 
bariſm, and ſuperſtition, to produce their effect on mankind ” . 

Tus parliament, having ſecured their own poſſeſſions, were more indif. 
ferent with regard to religion, or even to the lives of their fellow citizens: 
They revived the old ſanguinary laws againſt heretics 5, which had been re. 
jected in the former parliament : They alſo enacted ſeveral ſtatutes againſt 
ſeditious words and rumours* ; and they made it treaſon to imagine or at. 
tempt the death of Philip, during his marriage with the queen . Each 
parliament hitherto had been induced to go a ftep farther than their 
predeceſſors 3 but none of them had entirely loſt all regard to national in- 
tereſts. Their hatred againſt the Spaniards, as well as their ſuſpicion of 
Philip's pretenſions, ſtill prevailed ; and though the queen attempted to get 
her huſband declared preſumptive heir of the crown, and to have the ad 
miniſtration put mto his hands ; ſhe failed in all her endeavours, and could 
not ſo much as procure the parliament's conſent to his coronation v. All 
attempts likewiſe to obtain ſubſidies from the commons, in order to ſup- 
port the emperor in his war againſt France, proved fruitleſs : The uſual 
animoſity and jealouſy of the Engliſh againſt that kingdom ſeemed to have 
given place, for the preſent, to like paſſions againſt Spain. Philip, ſenſible 
of the prepoſſeſſions entertained againſt him, endeavoured to acquire popu- 
larity by procuring the releaſe of ſeveral priſoners of diſtinction; lord 
Henry Dudley, Sir George Harper, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Sir Ed- 
mond Warner, Sir William St. Lo, Sir Nicholas Arnold, Harrington, 
Fremaine, who had been confined from the ſuſpicions or reſentment of the 
court *. But nothing was more agreeable to the nation than his protecting 
the lady Elizabeth from the ſpite and malice of the queen, and reſtoring 
her to liberty, This meaſure was not the effe& of any generoſity in Philip, 
aſentiment, of which he was wholly deſtitute; but af a refined policy, 
which made him foreſee, that, if that princeſs were put to death, the next 
lawful heir was the queen of Scots, whoſe ſucceſſion would for ever annex 
England to the crown of France. The earl of Devonſhire alſo reaped ſome 


benefit from Philip's affectation of popularity, and recovered his liberty. 


But that nobleman, finding himſelf expoſed to ſuſpicion, begged permil- 
Hon to travel“; and he ſoon after died at Padua, from poiſon, as is preten - 


ded, given him by the Imperialiſts. He was the eleventh and laſt earl of 


Devonſhire of that noble family, one of the moſt illuſtrious in Europe. 
Tur queen's extreme deſire of having iſſue, had made her fondly give 
credit to any appearance of pregnancy; and when the legate was intro- 
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duced to her, ſhe fancied, that ſhe felt the embryo. ſtir in her womb 3. 
Her flatterers compared this motion of the infant to that of John the Bap- 
tiſt, who leaped in his mother's belly at the ſalutation of the virgin *. Diſ- 
patches were immediately ſent to inform foreign courts of this event : Or- 
ders were iſſued to give public thanks: Great rejoicings were made: The 
family of the young prince was already ſettled ® ; for the catholics held 
themſelves aſſured that the child was to be a male : — Bonner, biſhop of 
London, made public prayers be ſaid, that Heaven would pleaſe to render 
him beautiful, vigorous, and witty. But the nation ſtill remained ſome- 
what incredulous; and men were perſuaded, that the queen laboured un- 
der infirmities, which rendered her incapable of having children. Her in- 
fant proved only the commencement of a dropſy, which the diſordered ſtate 
of her health had brought upon her. The belief, however, of her preg- 
nancy was upheld with all poſſible care ; and was one artifice, by which 
Philip endeavoured to ſupport his authority in the kingdom, 

The parliament paſſed a law, which, in caſe of the queen's de- 1555. 
miſe, appointed him protector during the minority; and the 

king and queen, finding they could obtain no further — came un- 
expectedly to Weſtminſter, and diſſolved them. 


Tazxe happened an incident in this ſeſſion which muſt not be paſſed 
over in ſilence. Several members of the lower houſe, diffatisfied with the 
meaſures of the parliament, but finding themſelves unable to prevent them, 
made a ſeceſſion, in order to ſhow their diſapprobation, and refuſed any 
longer to attend the houſe c. For this inſtance of contumacy they were 
indicted in the King's-bench after the diſſolution of parliament : Six of 
them ſubmitted to the mercy of the court, and paid their fines : The reſt 
traverſed ; and the queen died before the affair was brought to an iſſue. 
Judging of the matter by the ſubſequent claims of the houſe of commons, 
and, indeed, by the true principles of free government, this attempt of the 
queen's miniſters muſt be regarded as a breach of privilege ; but it gave lit. 
tle umbrage at the time, and was never called in queſtion by any houſe of 
commons which afterwards ſat during this reign. The count of Noailles, 
the French ambaſſador, ſays, that the queen threw ſeyeral members inte 
priſon for their freedom of ſpeech 4. 


* Depechee de Noailles vol. iv. p 25. 1 Burnet vol, ii. p. 292. Godwin, p. 348. 
d Heylin, p. 46. © Coke's Inſtitutes, part iv, p. 17. Strype's Memor. vol i. p. 65. 
Vol. v. p. 296. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 


Reaſons for and againſt Toleration Perſecutions=——— A parliament — th. 
queen's extortions . T he emperor reſigns his crown —— Execution of Cran. 
mer ar with France Battle of St. Quintin - Calais taken by 
the French / 


Afairs of Scotland— Marriage of the Dauphin and the 
queen of Scots —— A parliament Death of the queen. 


HE ſucceſs, which Gardiner, from his cautious and prudent con- 
duct, had met with in governing the parliament, and engaging them 

to concur both in the Spaniſh match, and in the re- eſtabliſſi ment of the au- 
cient religion, two points to which, it was believed, they bore an extreme 
averſion, had ſo raiſed his character for wiſdom and policy, that his opinion 
was received as an oracle in the council; and his authority, as it was al. 
ways great in his own party, no longer ſuffered any oppoſition or controul, 
Cardinal Pole himſelf, though more beloved on account of his virtue and 
candour, and though ſuperior in birth and ſtation, had not equal weight in 
public deliberations ; and while his learning, piety, and humanity were ex- 
tremely reſpected, he was repreſented more as a good man than a great mi- 
niſter. A very important queſtion was frequently debated, before the 
queen and council, by theſe two eccleſiaſtics; whether the laws lately re- 
vived againſt heretics ſhould be put in execution, or ſhould only be em- 
ployed to reſtrain, by terror, the bold attempts of theſe zealots ? Pole was 
very ſincere in his religious principles; and though his moderation had 
made him be ſuſpected at Rome of a tendency towards Lutheraniſm, he 
was ſeriouſly perſuaded of the catholic doctrines, and thought that nv 
conſideration of human policy ought ever to come in competition with 
ſuch important intereſts. Gardiner, on the contrary, had always made his 
religion ſubſervient to his ſchemes of ſafety or advancement ; and by his 
unlimited complaiſance to Henry, he had ſhown, that, had he not been 
puſhed to extremity under the late minority, he was ſufficiently diſpoſed to 
make a ſacrifice of his principles to the eſtabliſhed theology. This was the 
well-known character of theſe two great counſellors ; yet ſuch is the previ: 
lence of temper above ſyſtem, that the benevolent diſpoſition of Pole led 
him to adviſe a toleration of the heretical tenets which he highly blamed; 
while the ſevere manners of Gardiner inclined him to ſupport, by perſecu- 
tion, that religion, which, at the bottom, he regarded with great indiffer- 
ence . This circumſtance of public conduct was of the higheſt impor- 
. tance ; and, from being the object of deliberation in the council, it ſoon be- 
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came the ſubje& of diſcourſe throughout the nation. We ſhall relate, in 
a few words, the topics by which each fide ſupported or might have 
ſupported their ſcheme of policy ; and ſhall diſplay the oppoſite reaſons 
which have been employed with regard to an argument that ever has 
been and ever will be ſo much canvaſſed. 


Taz practice of perſecution, ſaid the defenders of Pole's 

opinion, is the ſcandal of all religion; and the theological an. R. — 8 
imoſity, ſo fierce and violent, far from being an argument of — . — 
men's conviction in their oppoſite ſects, is a certain proof, that 4 

they have never reached any ſcrious perſuaſion with regard to theſe remote 
and ſublime ſubjects. Even thoſe, who are the moſt impatient of con- 
tradition in other controverſies, are mild and moderate in compariſon of 
polemical divines ; and wherever a man's knowledge and experience give 
him a perfect aſſurance in Lis own opinion, he regards with contempt, rather 
than anger the oppoſition and miſtakes of others. But while men zcalouſly 
maintain what they neither clearly comprehend, nor entirely believe, they 
are ſhaken in their imagined faith by the oppoſite perſuaſion, or even 
doubts, of other men; and vent on their antagoniſts that impatience, which 
is the natural reſult of ſo diſagreeable a ſtate of the underſtanding. They 
then eaſily embrace any pretence for repreſenting opponents as impious 
and profane; and if they can alſo find a colour for connecting this violence 
with the intereſts of civil government, they can no longer be reſtrained from 
giving uncontrouled ſcope to vengeance and reſentment. But ſurely 


never enterprize was more unfortunate than that of founding perſecution 


upon policy, or endeavouring, for the ſake of peace, to ſettle an entire 
uniformity of opinion, in queſtions which, of all others, are left ſubjected 
to the criterion of human reaſon. The univerſal and uncontradicted pre- 
valence of one opinion in religious ſubjects, can be owing at firſt to the 
ſtupid ignorance alone and barbariſm of the people, who never indulge 
themſelves in any ſpeculation or enquiry ; and there is no expedient for 
maintaining that uniformity, ſo fondly ſought after, but by baniſhing for 
ever all curioſity and all improvement in ſcience and cultivation. It 
may not, indeed, appear difficult to check, by a ſtcady ſeverity, the 
firſt beginnings of controverſy ; but beſides that this policy expoſes for 
ever the people to all the abject terrors of ſuperſtition, and the magi- 
ſtrate to the endleſs encroachments of ecclefiaftics, it alſo renders men ſo 
delicate, that they can never endure to hear of oppoſition ; and they will 
ſome time pay dearly for that falſe tranquillity, in which they have 
been ſo long indulged. As healthful bodies are ruined by too nice a 
regimen, and are thereby rendered incapable of bearing the unavoidable 
incidents of human life; a people, who never were allowed to imagine 


that their principles could be conteſted fly out into the moſt out- 
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rageaus violence, when any event (and ſuch events are common) produce; 
a faction among their clergy, and gives riſe to any difference in tenet or 
opinion. But whatever may be ſaid in favour of ſuppreſſing, by perſecution, 
the firſt beginnings of hereſy, no ſolid argument can be alleged for extending 
ſeverity towards multitudes, or endeavouring, by capital puniſhments, to 
extirpate an opinion, which has diffuſed itſelf among men of every rank and 
ſation, Beſides the extreme barbarity of ſuch an attempt, it commonly 
proves ineffectual to the purpoſe intended; and ſerves only to make men 
more obſlinate in their perſuaſion, and to encreaſe the number of their pro. 
ſelytes. The melancholy, with which the fear of death, torture, and 
perſecution inſpires the ſectaries, is the proper diſpoſition for foſtering re. 
ligious zeal : The proſpect of eternal rewards, when brought near, over- 
powers the dread of temporal puniſhments : The glory of martyrdom ſti- 
mulates all the more furious zealots, eſpecially the leaders and preachers: 
Where a violent animoſity is excited by oppreſſion, men naturally paſs, 
from hating the perſons of their tyrants, to a more violent abhorrence of 
their doctrines: And the ſpeQators, moved with pity towards the ſuppoſed 
martyrs, are eaſily ſeduced to embrace thoſe principles, which can inſpire 
men with a conſtancy that appears almoſt ſupernatural. Open the door to 
toleration, mutual hatred relaxes among the ſectaries; their attachment to 
their particular modes of religion decays; the common occupations and 
pleaſures of life ſucceed to the acrimony of diſputation ; and the ſame man 
who 1n other circumſtances, would have braved flames and tortures, 1s in- 
duced to change his ſe& from the ſmalleſt proſpe& of favour and advance- 
ment or even from the frivolous hope of becoming more faſhionable in his 
principles. If any exception can be admitted to this maxim of toleration, 
it will only be where a theology altogether new, nowiſe connected with the 
ancient religion of the ſtate, is imported from foreign countries, and may 
eaſily, at one blow, be eradicated, without leaving the ſeeds of future in- 
novation. But as this exception would imply ſome apology for the ancient 
pagan perſecutions, or for the extirpation of Chriſtianity in China and 
Japan; it ovght furely, on account of this deteſted conſequence, to be rar 
ther buried in eternal filence and oblivion. 


— TrovGn theſe arguments appear entirely ſatisfactory, yet ſuch is the 
ſubtilty of human wit, that Gardiner, and the other enemies to toleration, 
were not reduced to ſilence; and they ſtill found topics on which to 
maintain the controverſy. The doctrine, ſaid they, of liberty of conſcience, 
is founded on the moſt flagrant impiety, and ſuppoſes ſuch an indifference 
among all religions, ſuch an obſcurity in theological doctrines, as to render 
the church and magiſtrate incapable of diſtinguiſhing, with certainty, the 
Dictates of Heaven from the mere fictions of human imagination. If the 
Divinity reveals principles to mankind, he will ſurely give a criterion by 
which they may be aſcertained; and a prince, wha knowingly allows theſe 
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principles to be perverted or adulte rated, is infinitely more eriminal than 
if he give permiſſion for the vending of poiſon, under the ſhape of food, to 
all his ſubjects. Perſecution may, indeed, ſcem better calculated to make 
bypocrites than converts; but experience teaches us, that the habits of hy- 
pocriſy often turn into reality; and the children, at leaſt, ignorant of the 
diſſ: mulation of their parents, may happily be educated in more orthodox 
tenets. It is abſurd, in oppoſition to conſiderations of ſuch unſpeakable 
importance, to plead the temporal and frivolous intereſts of civil ſociety ; 
and if matters be thoroughly examined, even that topic will not appear ſo 
univerſally certain in favour of toleration as by ſome it is repreſented. 
Where ſects ariſe, whoſe fundamental principle on all ſides is ro execrate, 
and abhor, and damn, and extirpate each other; what choice has the 
magiſtrate left but to take part, and by rendering one ſect entirely prevalent, 
reſtore, at leaſt for a time, the public tranquillity ? The political body, be- 
ing here ſickly, muſt not be treated as if it were in a ſtate of ſound health; 
and an affected neutrality in the prince, or even a cool preference, may 
ſerve only to encourage the hopes of all the ſects, and keep alive their an- 
imoſity. The proteſtants, far from tolerating the religion of their anceſ- 
tors, regard it as an impious and deteltable idolatry ; and during the late 
minority, when they were entirely maſters, they enacted very ſevere, though 
not capital, puniſhments againſt all exerciſe of the catholic worſhip, and 
even againſt ſuch as barely abſtained from their profane rites and ſacra- 
ments. Nor are inſtances wanting of their endeavours to ſecure an im- 
agined orthodoxy by the moſt rigorous executions. Calvin has burned Ser- 
vetus at Geneva: Cranmer brought Arians and Anabaptiſts to the ſtake ; 
And if perſecution of any kind be admitted, the moſt bloody and violent will 
ſurely be allowed the molt juſtifiable, as the moſt effectual. Impriſonments, 
fines, confiſcations, whippings, ſerve only to irritate the ſects, without 
diſabling them from reſiſtance : But the ſtake, the wheel, and the gibbet, 
muſt ſoon terminate in the extirpation or baniſhment of all the heretics, in- 
clined to give diſturbance, and in the entire filence and ſubmiſſion of the 
reſt, 


Taz arguments of Gardiner, being more agreeable to the cruel bigotry of 
Mary and Philip, were better received ; and though Pole pleaded, as is 
aired e, the advice of the emperor, who recommendcd it to his daughter- 
in. law, not to exerciſe violence againſt the proteſtants, and deſired her to 
conſider his own example, who after endeavouring, through his whole life, 
to extirpate hereſy, had, in the end, reaped nothing but confuſion and 
diſappointment, the ſcheme of toleration was entirely rejected. It was 


© Burnet, vol ii. Heylin, p, 47. It is not likely, however, that Charles gave any 
ſuch advice: For he himſelf was at this time proceeding with great violence in per- 
leeutieg the reformed in Flanders. Benti voglio, part i. lib. 1. 
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determined to let looſe the laws in their full vigour againſt the reformed 
religion; and England was ſoon filled with ſcenes of horror, which bare 
ever fince rendered the catholic religion the obje& of general deteſtation 
and which prove, that no human depravity can equal revenge and cruelty, 
covered with the mantle of religion. 


Tus perſecutors began with Rogers, prebendary of $t, 
9 Paul's a man eminent in his party for virtue as well as for 
— in learning. Gardiner's plan was firſt to attack men of that 
character whom, he hoped, terror would bend to ſubmiſſion, 
and whoſe example, eitherof puniſhment or recantation, woul naturally hate 
influence on the multitude : But he found a perſeverance and courage in 
Rogers, which it may ſeem ſtrange to find in human nature, and of which 
all ages, and all ſects, do nevertheleſs furniſh many examples. Royer, 
beſide the care of his own preſervation, lay under other powerful tempta. 
tions to compliance : He had a wife, whom he tenderly loved, and ten 
children; yet ſuch was his ſerenity after his condemnation, that the jatlors, 
it is ſaid, waked him from a ſound fleep, when the hour of his execution 
approached, He had deſired to fee his wife before he died: but Gardiner 
told him, that he was a prieſt, and could not poſſibly have a wife; thu 
joining inſult to cruelty. Rogers was burned in Smithfield f. 

Hooes, biſhop of Gloceſter, had been tried at the ſame time with Ro- 
gers; but was ſent to his own dioceſe to be executed. This circumſtance 
was contrived to ſtrike the greater terror into his flock ; but it was a ſource 
of conſolation to Hooper, who rejoiced, in giving teſtimony, by his death 
to that doctrine which he had formerly preached among them. When he 
was tied to the ſtake, a ſtool was ſet before him, and the queen's pardon 
laid upon it, which it was {till in his power to merit by a recantation : But 
he ordered it to be removed; and cheerfully prepared himſelf for that 
dreadful puniſhment to which he was ſentenced. He ſuffered it in its full 
ſeverity : The wind, which was violent, blew the flame of the reeds from 
his body: The faggots were green, and did not kindle eafily : All his low- 
er parts were conſumed, before his vitals were attacked: One of his hands 
dropped off: With the other he continued to beat his breaſt : He was 
heard to pray and tv exhort the people; till his tongue, ſwoln with the 
violence of his agony, could no longer permit him utterance. He was 
three quarters of an hour in torture, which he bore with inflexible con- 
ſtancy 8. 

SaxDpErs was burned at Coventry: A pardon was alſo offered him: 
but he rejected it, and embraced the ſtake, ſaying, © Welcome the crols 
« of Chriſt ! welcome everlaſting life!“ Taylor, parſon of Hadley, wa 


= Fox, val. iii. p. 145, &c. 
Buruet vol. ii. p. 302. Hcylin p. 48, 49. Godwin, p. 349. 


f Fox, vol. iii. p. 119. Burnet vol. ii. p. 30 
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puniſhed by fire in that place, ſurrounded by his ancient friends and pa- 
righioners. When tied to the ſtake, he rehearſed a pſalm in Engliſh : One 
of his guards ſtruck him in the mouth, and bade him ſpeak Latin : An- 
other, in a rage, gave him a blow on the head with his halbert, which hap- 
pily put an end to his tarments. 

TaxRE was one Philpot, archdeacon of Wincheſter, enflamed with ſuch 
zeal for orthodoxy, that having been engaged in diſpute with an Arian, he 
ſpit in his adverſary's face, to ſhow the great deteſtation which he had en- 
tertained againft that hereſy. He afterwards wrote a treatiſe to juſtify 
this unmaanerly expreſſion of zeal: He ſaid, that he was led to it, in order 
to relieve the ſorrow conceived from ſuch horrid blaſphemy, and to ſignify ' 
how unworthy ſuch a miſcreant was of being admitted into the ſociety of 
any Chriſtian b, Philpot was a proteſtaut; and falling now into the hands 
of people, as zealous as himſelf, but more powerful, he was condemned 
to the flames, and ſuffered at Smithfield. 
rule, that, in all religions, except the true, no man will fuffer martyrdom 
who would not alſo inflict it willingly on all that diifer from him. The 
ſame zeal for ſpeculative opinions is the cauſe of both, 


It ſeems to be almoſt a general 


Taz crime, for which almoſt all the proteſlants were condemned, was, 
their refuſal to acknowledge the real preſence. Gardiner, who had vainly 
expected, that a few examples would ſtrike a terror into the reformers, 
finding the work daily multiply upon him, devolved the invidious office oy 
others, chiefly on Bonner, a man of profligate manners, and of a brutal 
character, who ſeemed to rejoice in the torments of the unhappy ſufferers, 
He ſometimes whipped the priſoners with his own hands, till he was tired 
with the violence of the exerciſe : He tore out the beard of a weaver, who re- 
fuſed to relinquiſh his religion; and that he might give him a ſpecimen of 
burning, he held h is hand to the candle, till the ſinews aud veins ſhrunk 
and burſt *, 

Ir is necdleſs to be particular in enumerating all the cruelties practiſed in 
Enyland during the courſe of three years that theſe perſecutions laſted: The 
ſavage barbarity on the one hand, aud the patient conſtancy on the other, 
are ſo ſimilar in all thoſe martyrdoms, that the narrative, little agreeable in 
itſelf, would never be relieved by any varicty. Human nature appears not, 
on any occaſion, ſo deteſtable, and at the ſame time ſo abſurd, as in theſe 
religious perſecutions, which ſink men below infernal ſpirits in wickedneſs, 
and below the beaſts in folly. A few inſtances only may be worth pre- 
ſerving, in order, if poſſible, to warn zealous bigots, fur ever to avoid ſuch 
edious and ſuch fruitleſs barbarity. : 

Fegrar, biſhop of St. David's was burned in his own dioceſe ; and his 


w Strype, vol. iii. p. 261 aud Coll. No 58. i Hzylin, p. 47, 48. & Fox, vol. lh 
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appeal to cardinal Pole was not attended to l. Ridley, biſhop of Londoꝶ 
and Latimer, formerly biſhop of Worceſter, two prelates celebrated fo 
learning and virtue, periſhed together in the ſame flames at Oxford, and 
ſupported each other's conſtancy by their mutual exhortations. Latimer, 
when tied to the ftake, called to his companion, „Be of good cheer, 
« brother; we ſhall this day kindle ſuch a torch in England, as, I tru} 
in God, ſhall never be extinguiſhed.” The executioners had been ſo 
merciful (for that clemency may more naturally be aſcribed to them thay 
to the religious zealots) as to tie bags of gunpowder about theſe prelates, 
in order to put a ſpeedy period to their tortures : The exploſion immedi. 
ately killed Latimer, who was in extreme old age: Ridley continued alive 
during ſome time in the midſt of the flames ®, | 


Oxz Hunter a young man of nineteen, an apprentice, having been (e. 
duced by a prieſt into a diſpute, had unwarily denied the real preſence. Sen. 
fible of his danger, he immediately abſconded : but Bonner, laying hold 
of his father, threatened him with the greateſt ſeverities, if he did not pro- 
duce the young man to ſtand his trial. Hunter, hearing of the vexations 
to which his father was expoſed, voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf to Bonner, 
and was condemned to the flames by that barbarous prelate. 


Tromas Haus, when conducted to the ftake, agreed with hit 
friends, that, if he found the torture tolerable, he would make them a ſignal 
to that purpoſe in the midſt of the flames. His zeal for the cauſe in 
which he ſuffered, ſo ſupported him, that he ſtretched out his arms, the 
ſignal agreed on: and in that poſture he expired l. This example, with 
many others of like conſtancy, encouraged multitudes, not only to ſuffer, 
but even to court and aſpire to martyrdom, 


Taz tender ſex itſelf, as they have commonly greater propenſity te 
religion, produced many examples of the moſt inflexible courage, in ſup- 
porting the profeſſion of it, againſt all the fury of the perſecutors. One 
execution in particular was attended with circumſtances, which, even at 
that time, excited aſtoniſhment, by reaſon of their unuſual barbarity. A 
woman in Guernſey, being near the time of her labour when brought to 
the ſtake, was thrown into ſach agitation by the torture, that her belly 
burſt, and ſhe was delivered in the midſt of the flames. One of the guards 
immediately ſnatched the infant from the fire, and attempted to fave it: 
But a mayiſtrate who ſtood by, ordered it to be thrown back; being de- 
termined, he ſaid, that nothing ſhould ſurvive which ſprang from ſo ob- 
stinate and heretical a parent . 

Tus perſons condemned to theſe puniſhments were not convicted of 


teaching, or dogmatizing, contrary to the eftabliſhed religion: They 


1 Idid. p. 216. * Barnet, vol. ii. p. 318. Heylin, p. 52. Fox, vol, iti. p. 265» 
® Ibid. p. 747. Heylin, p. 57. Burnet, vol, ii. 337. 
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were ſeized merely on ſuſpicion; and articles being affered them to ſub- 
ſcribe, they were, immediately, upon their refuſal, condemned to the 
flames a. Theſe inſtances of barbarity, ſo unuſual in the nation, excited 
horror; the conſtancy of the martyrs was the object of admiration ; and 
as men have a principle of equity engraven in their minds, which even 
falſe religion is not able totally to obliterate, they were ſhocked to ſee per- 
ſons of probity, of honour, of pious diſpoſitions, expoſed to puniſhments 
more ſevere than were inflicted on the greateſt ruffians, for crimes ſubver- 
five of civil ſociety, To exterminate the whole proteſtant party, was 
known to be impoſſible ; and nothing could appear more iniquitous, than 
to ſubject to torture the moſt conſcientious and courageous among them 
and allow the cowards and hypocrites to eſcape. Each martyrdom, there. 
fore, was equivalent to an hundred fermons againſt popery; and men 
either avoided ſuch horrid ſpectacles, or returned from them full of a vio- 
lent, though ſecret, indignation againſt the perſecutors. Repeated orders 
were ſent from the council to quicken the diligence of the magiſtrates in 
fearching out heretics ; and, in ſome places the gentry were conſtrained to 
countenance, by their preſence, thoſe barbarous executions. Thoſe acts of 
violence tended only to render the Spaniſh government daily more odious ; 
and Philip, ſenfible of the hatred which he incurred, endeavoured to re- 
move the reproach from himſelf by a very groſs artifice : He ordered his 
confeſſor to deliver in his preſence a ſermon in favour of toleration ; a doc- 
trine ſomewhat extraordinary in the mouth of a Spaniſh friar . But the 
court, finding that Bonner, however ſhameleſs and ſavage, would not 
bear alone the whole infamy, ſoon threw off the maſk ; and the unrelenting 
temper of the queen, as well as of the king, appeared without controul. 
A bold ſtep was even taken towards introducing the mquifition into 
England. As the biſhop's courts, though extremely arbitrary, and not con- 
fined by any ordinary forms of law, appeared not to be inveſted with fuf- 
ficient power, a commiſſion was appointed, by authority of the queen's 
prerogative, more effectually to extirpate hereſy. Twenty-one perſons 
were named ; but any three were armed with the powers of the whole. 
The commiſſion runs in theſe terms; © That ſince many falſe rumours were 
« publiſhed among the ſubjects, and may heretical opinions were alſo ſpread 
among them, the commiſſioners were to enquire into theſe, either by 
« preſentments, by witneſſes, or any other political way they could deviſe, 
* and to ſearch after all hereſies; the bringers in, the ſellers, the readers of 
all heretical books: They were to examine and puniſh all miſbehaviour 
« or negligences, in any church or chapel ; and to try all prieſts that did 
© not preach the ſacrament of the altar; all perſons that did not hear maſs, 
er come to their pariſh church to ſervice, that would not go in proce- 
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« ſions, or did not take holy bread or holy water: And if they found 
« any that did obilinately perſiſt in ſuch hereſies, they were to put them 
“ into the hands of their ordinaries, to be pumſhed according to the 
& ſpiritual laws: Giving the commiſſioners full power to proceed, as their 
& diſcretions and conſciences ſhould direct them, and to uſe all ſuch 
« means as they would invent for the ſearching of the premiſes ; empower. 
« ing them alſo to call before them ſuch witneſſes as they pleaſed, and to 
force them to make oath of ſuch things as might diſcover what they 
& ſought aſter P. Some civil powers were alſo given the commiſſioners to 
puniſh vagabords and quarrelſome perſons. 

To bring the methods of proceeding in England ſtill nearer to the prac. 
| tice of the inquiſition, letters were written to lord North, and others, en- 
joining them, To put to the torture ſuch obſtinate perſons as would 
« not confeſs, and there to order them at their diſcretion 4.” Secret 
ſpies alſo, and infcrmers, were employed, according to the practiſe of that 
iniquitous tribunal, Inſtructions were given to the juſtices of peace, 
% That they ſhould call ſecretly before them one or two honelt perſons 
i within their limits, or more, at their diſcretion, and command them by 
« oath, or otherwiſe, that they (ball ſecretly learn and ſearch out ſuch per. 
& {ons as ſhall evil-behave themſelves in church, or idly, or ſhall deſpiſe 
& openly by words, the king's or queen's proceedings, or go about to 
« make any commotion, or tell any ſeditious tales or news. And alſo 
* that the ſame perſons ſo to be appointed, ſhall declare to the ſame 
& juſtices of peace, the ill behaviour of lewd diſordered perſons, whether 
« it ſhall be for uſing unlawful games, and ſuch other light behaviour of 
& ſuch ſuſpeted perſons : And that the ſame information ſhall be given 
« ſecretly to the juſtices ; and the ſame juſtices ſhall call ſuch accuſed 
« perſons before them, and examine them, without declaring by whom 
« they were accuſed. And that the ſame juſtices ſhall, upon their ex- 
« amination, puniſh the offenders, according as their offences ſhall appear, 
« upon the accuſement and examination, by their diſcretion, either by open 
% puniſhment or by good abearing ".” In ſome reſpects, this tyrannical e- 
dit even exceeded the oppreſſion of the inquiſition; by introducing, into 
every part of government, the ſame iniquities which that tribunal practiſes 
for the extirpation of hereſy only, and which are, in ſome meaſure, necelia- 
ry wherever that end is earneſtly purſued, 


Bur the court had deviſed a more expeditious and ſummary method 
of ſupporting orthodoxy than even the inquiſition itſelf. They iſſued a 
proclamation againſt books of hereſy, treaſon, and ſedition; and de- 
« clared, *“ That whoſoever had any of theſe books, and did not preſently 
burn them, without reading them, or ſhewing them to any other perſon, 
P Buinct, vol. ii, Coll. 32. | 


4 Burnet, vol. iii. p. 243. r Ibid. p. 246, 247. 
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« ſhould be eſteemed rebels; and without any farther delay, be executed 
« by martial law. From the ſtate of the Engliſh government, during 
that period, it is not ſo much the illegality of theſe proceedings, as 
their violence and their pernicious tendency, which ought to be the object 


of our cenſure. 


We have thrown together almoſt all the proceedings againſt heretics, 
though carried on during a courſe of three years ; that we may be oblig- 
ed, as little as poſſible, to return to ſuch ſhocking violences and barbari- 
ties. It is computed, that in that time two hundred and ſeventy-ſeven 
perſons were brought to the ſtake ; beſides thoſe who were puniſhed by 
impriſonment, fines, and conſiſcations. Among thoſe who ſuffered by fire, 
were five biſhops, twenty one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, eighty-four 
tradeſmen, one hundred huſbandmen, ſervants, and labourers, fifty-five 
women, and four children, This perſevering cruelty appears aſtoniſhing ; 
yet is it much inferior to what has been practiſed in other countries, A 
great author * computes, that, in the Netherlands alone, from the time 
that the edi& of Charles V. was promulgated againſt the reformers, there 
had been, fifty thoſand perſons hanged, beheaded, buried alive, or burnt, 
on account of religion; and that in France the number had alſo been 
conſiderable. Yet in both countries, as the ſame author ſubjoins, the 
progreſs of the new opinions, inſtead of being checked, was rather for- 
warded by theſe perſecutions. 


Tus burning of heretics was a very natural method of reconciling the 
kingdom to the Romiſh communion ; and little ſolicitation was requiſite 
to engage the pope to receive the ſtrayed flock, from which he reaped ſuch 
conſiderable profit: Yet was there a ſolemn embaſſy ſent to Rome, con- 
ſiſting of Sir Anthony Brown, created viſcount Montacute, the biſhop of 
Ely, and Sir Edward Carne; in order to carry the ſubmiſſions of Eng- 
land, and beg to be re-admitted int othe boſom of the catholic church u. 
Paul IV. after a ſhort interval, now filled the papal chair; the moſt 
haughty pontiff that during ſeveral ages had been elevated to that dignity. 
He was offended, that Mary ſlill retained among her titles, that of queen 
of Ireland; and he affirmed, that it belonged to him alone, as he ſaw cauſe, 
either to erect new kingdoms or aboliſh the old: But to avoid all diſpute 
with the new converts, he thought proper to erect Ireland into a kingdom, 
and he then admitted the title, as if it had been aſſumed from his conceſ- 
fon, This was a uſual artifice of the popes, to give allowance to what 
they could not prevent , and afterwards pretend, that princes, while they 
exerciſed their own powers, were only acting by authority from the pa- 
pacy. And though Paul had at firſt intended to oblige Mary formally to 
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recede from this title, before he would beſtow it upon her; he found it 
prudent to proceed in a lefs haughty manner *, 

ANOTHER point in diſcuſſion between the pope and the Engliſh an. 
baſſadors was not ſo eaſily terminated. Paul inſiſted, that the property and 
poſſeſſions of the church ſhould be reſtored to the uttermoſt farthing ; 
That whatever belonged to God could never by any law be converted to 
profane uſes, and every perſon who detained ſuch poſſeſſions was in 
a ſtate of eternal damnation: That he would willingly in conſideration 
of the humble ſubmi tons of the Engliſh, make them a preſent of 
theſe eccleſiaſtical revenurs ; but ſuch a conceſſion exceeded his poy. 
er, and the people might be certain that ſo great a profanation of 
holy things would be a perpetual anathema upon them, and would blaſt al 
their future felicity : That if they would truly ſhew their filial piety, they 
muſt reſtore all the privileges and emoluments of the Romiſh church, and 
Peter's pence among the reſt ; nor could they expect, that this apoſtle 
would open to them the gates of paradiſe, while they detained from him 
his patrimony on earth?, Theſe earneſt remonſtrauces being tranſmitted 
to England, though they had little influence on the nation, operated poy- 
erfully on the queen; who was determined, in order to eaſe her conſcience, 
to reſtore all the church lands which were ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the 
crown: And the more to diſplay her zeal, ſhe erected anew ſome convents 
and monaſteries, notwithſtanding the low condition of the exchequer*, 
When this meaſure was debated in council, ſome members objected, that, 
if ſuch a conſiderable part of the revenue were diſmembered, the dignity 
of the crown would fall to decay i but the queen replied, that ſhe prefer- 
red the ſalvation of her ſoul to ten ſuch kingdoms as England a. Theſe 
imprudent meaſures would not probably have taken place ſo eaſily, bad it 
not been for the death of Gardiner, which happened about this time: 
The great seal was given to Heathe, archbiſhop of Vork; that an eccleſi- 
aſtie might {till be poſſeſſed of that high office, and be better enabled by 
his authority to forward the perſecutions againſt the reformed. 

Tuns perſecutions were now become extremely odious to 
210 & b. the nation; and the effects of the public diſcontent appeared 
A parlia- in the new parliament, ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſterd. 
280 A bill e was paſſed, reſtoring to the church the tenths and 
firſt-fruits, and all the impropriations which remained in the bands of the 
crown; but though this matter directly concerned none but the queen 
herſelf, great oppoſition was made to the bill in the houſe of commons. 
An application being made for a ſubſidy during two years, and for two 
fifteenths, the latter was refuſed by the commons; and many members 
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Gd, that, while the crown was thus deſpoiling itſelf of its revenue, it was 
in yain to beſtow riches upon it. The parliament rejected a bill for oblig- 
ing the exiles to return under certain penalties, and another for incapaci- 
tating ſuch as were remiſs in the proſecution of hereſy from being juſtices 
of peace. The queen, finding the intractable humour of the 
commons, thought proper to diſſolve the parliament. 

Tas ſpirit of oppoſition, which began to prevail in parhament, was the 
more likely to be vexatious to Mary, as ſhe was otherwiſe in very bad 
humour, on account of her huſband's abſence, who, tired of her importunate 
love and jealouſy, and finding his authority extremely limited in England, 
had laid hold of the firſt opportunity to leave her, and had gone over laft 
ſummer to the emperor in Flanders. The indifference and negle& of Phi- 
lip, added to the diſappointment in her imagined pregnancy, threw her into 
deep melancholy ; and ſhe gave vent to her ſpleen by enforcing daily the 
perſecutions againſt the proteſtants, and even by expreſſions of rage againſt 
all her ſubjects, by whom ſhe knew herſelf to he hated, and whoſe op- 
poſition, in refuling an entire compliance with Philip, was the cauſe, ſhe 
believed, why he had alienated his affections from her, and afforded her ſo 
little of his company 4. The leſs return her love met with, the more it in- 
creaſed ; and ſhe paſſed moſt of her time in ſolitude, where ſhe gave vent to 
her paſſion, either in tears, or in writing fond epiſtles to Philip, who ſel- 
dom returned her any anſwer, and ſcarcely deigned to pretend any ſen- 
timent of love or even of gratitude towards her. The chief part of govern- 
ment, to which ſhe attended, was the extorting of money from 
her people, in order to ſatisfy his demands; and as the parlia- Wal 
ment had granted her but a ſcanty ſupply, ſhe had recourſe to <xtortions. 
expedients very violent and irregular. She levied a loan of 60,000 pounds 
upon a thouſand perſons, of whoſe compliance, either on account of their 
riches or their aflections to her, ſhe held herſelf beft affured : But that ſum 
not ſuſſicing, ſhe exacted a general loan on every one who poſſeſſed twenty 
pounds a-year., This impoſition lay heavy on the gentry, who were obli- 
ged, many of them to retrench their expences, and diſmiſs their ſervants, 
in order to enable them to comply with her demands: And as theſe ſer- 
rants, accuſtomed to idleneſs, and having no means of ſubſiſtence, commonly 
betook themſelves to theft and robbery, the queen publiſhed a proclamation, 
by which ſhe obliged their former maſters to take them back to their ſervice, 
She levied 60,000 marks on oo yeomen, who had not contributed to 
the former loan; and ſhe exacted 36, ooo pounds more from the merchants. 
In order to engage ſome Londoners to comply more willingly with her 
multiplied extortions, ſhe paſſed an edict, prohibiting, for four months, the 
exporting of any Engliſh cloath or kerſey to the Nethetlands ; an exped- 


ent which procured a good market for ſuch as had already ſent any quan- 
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tity of cloth thither. Her rapaciouſneſs engaged her to give endle{ 
diſturbance and interruption to commerce. The Engliſh company ſettled 
in Antwerp having refuſed her a loan of 40,000 pounds, ſhe diſſembled 
her reſentment, till ſhe found, that they had brought and ſhipped great 
quantities of cloth for .Antwerp fair, which was approaching : She then 
laid an embargo on the ſhips, and obliged the merchants to grant her a loa 
of the 40,000 pounds at firſt demanded, to engage for the payment of 20, 
ooo pounds more at a limited time, and to ſubmit to an arbitrary impoſition 
of twenty ſhillings on each piece. Some time after, ſhe was informed, that 
the [talian merchants had ſhipped above 40,000 pieces of cloath for the Le. 
vant, for which they were to pay her a crown a piece, the uſual impoſition; 
She ſtruck a bargain with the merchant adventurers in London ; prohi. 
bited the foreigners from making any exportation ; and received from the 
Engliſh merchants, in conſideration of this iniquity, the ſum of 50,000 
pounds, and an impoſition of four crowns on each piece of cloath which 
they ſhould export. She attempted to borrow great ſums abroad; but her 
credit was ſo low, that tho? ſhe offered 14 per cent to the city of Antwery 
for a loan of 30,000 pounds, ſhe could not obtain it, till ſhe compelled the 
city of London to be ſurety for her © All theſe violent expedients were 
employed, while ſhe herſelf was in profound peace with all the world, and 
had viſibly no occaſion for money but to ſupply the demands of a huſband, 
who gave attention only to his own convenience, and ſhowed himſelf entirely 
indifferent about her intereſts, 


N Paitie was now become maſter of all the wealth of the new 
— 4 world, and of the richeſt and moſt extenſive dominions in Eu- 
his crown. rope, by the voluntary reſignation of the emperor, Charles V.; 


who, though {till in the vigour of bis age, had taken a diſguſt to the 
world, and was determined to ſeek, in the tranquillity of retreat, for that 
happineſs which he had in vain purſued amidſt the tumults of war, and the 
reſtleſs projects of ambition. He ſummoned the ſtates of the 
Low Countries ; and, ſeating himſelf on the throne for the laſt 
time, explained to his ſubjects the reaſons of his reſignation, abſolved them 
from all oaths of allegiance, and, devolving his authority on Philip, told 
him, that his paternal tenderneſs made him weep, when he reflected on the 
burthen which he impoſed upon him 4. He inculcated on him the great 
and only duty of a prince, the ſtudy of his people's happineſs ; and repre- 
ſented how much preferable it was to govern, by aſfection rather than by 
ſear, the nations ſubjected to his dominion. The cool refle&ions of age 
now diſcovered to him the emptineſs of his former purſuits ; and he found, 
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that the vain ſchemes of extending his empire had been the ſource of end- 
ſs oppoſition and diſappointment, and kept himſelf, his neighbours, and 
his ſubjects, in perpetual inquietude, and had fruſtrated the ſole end of 
government, the felieity of the nations committed to his care; an object 
which meets with leſs oppoſition and which, if _ purſued, can alone 
convey a laſting and ſolid ſatisfaction. 


Arrw months after, he reſigned to Philip his other domigions: 
. . gy ON FN 5 

and, embarking on board a fleet, failed to Spain, and took his jour- 

aey to St. Juſt, a monaſtery in Eſtremadura, which, being ſituated in a 
happy climate, and amidſt the greateſt beauties of nature, he had choſen 
for the place of his retreat. When he arrived at Burgos, he found, by the 
thinneſs of his court, and the negligent attendance of the Spaniſh grandees, 
that he was no longer emperor ; and though this obſervation might con- 
vince him ſtill more of the vanity of the world, and make him more hear- 
tily deſpiſe what he had renounced, he ſighed to find that all former adula- 
tion and obeiſance had been paid to his fortune, not to his perſon. With 
better reaſon was he ſtruck with the ingratitude of his fon Philip, who o- 
bliged him to wait a long time for the payment of the ſmall penſion which 
ke had reſerred ; and this diſappointment in his domeſtic enjoyments gave 
him a ſenſible concern, He purſued, however, his reſolution with inflexible 
conſtancy ; and, ſhutting himſelf up in his retreat, he exerted ſuch fſelf-com- 
mand, that he reſtrained even his curiokty from any enquiry concerning 
the tranſactions of the world, which he had entirely abandoned. The fen- 
eing againſt the pains and infirmities under which he laboured occupied a 
great part of his time; and, during the intervals, he employed his leiſure 
either in examining the controverſies of theology, with which his age had 
been ſo much agitated,and which he had hitherto conſidered only in a politi- 
cal light, or in imitating the works of renowned artiſts, particularly in me- 
chanics, of which he had always been a great admirer and encourager. He 
:faid to have here diſcovered a propenſity to the new doctrine; and to have 
frequently dropped hints of this unexpected alteration in his ſentiments. Ha- 
ving amuſed himſelf with the conſtruction of clocks and watches, he thence 
marked how ĩmpracticable the object was in which he had ſo much employ- 
ed himſclf during his grandeur ; and how impoſſible that he, who never 
could frame two machines that would go exactly alike, could ever 
be able to make all 'mankind concur in the ſame belicf and opinion. He 
ſurvived his retreat two years, 

Taz emperor Charles had very early, in the beginning of his reign, found 
the difficulty of governing ſuch diftant dominions ; and he had made his 
brother Ferdinand be elected king of the Romans; with a view to his in- 
beriting the Imperial dignity, as well as his German dominions. But, 
laing afterwards cularged his ſchemes, aud formed plans of aggrandizing 
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his family, he regretted that he muſt diſmember ſuch conſiderable ſtates; 
and he endeavoured to engage Ferdinand, by the moſt tempting olters, and 
moſt earneſt ſolicitations to yield up his pretenſions in favour of Philip, 
Finding his attempts fruitleſs, he had reſigued the Imperial crown with 
his other dignities ; and Ferdinand, according to common form, applied 
to the pope for his coronation. The arrogant pontiff refuſed the demand 
and pretended that though, on the death of an emperor, he was obliged 
to crown the prince elected, yet, in the caſe of a reſignation, the right 
devolved to the holy ſee, and it belonged to the pope alone to appoint 
an emperor. . The conduct of Paul was, in very thing, couformable to 
theſe lofty pretenſions. He thundered always in the ears of all ambaſ. 
ſadors that he ſtood in no need of the aſſiſtance of any prince, that he wa 
above all potentates of the earth, that he would not accuſtom monarchy to 
pretend to a familiarity or equality with him, that it belonged to him to 
alter and regulate kingdoms, that he was ſucceſſor of thoſe who had depoſed 
kings and emperors, and that, rather than ſubmit to any thing below his 
dignity, he would ſet fire to the four corners of the world. He went ſo far, 
"as, at table, in the preſence of many perſons, and even openly, in a public 
conſiſtory, to ſay, that he would not admit any kings for his companions; 
they were all his ſubjects, and he would hold them under theſe feet; 80 
ſaying, he ſtamped on the ground with his old and infirm limbs; For he 
was now palt fourſcore ycars of age ©, 


Tux world could not forbcar making a compariſon between Charles V. 
a prince, who, though educated amidſt wars and intrigues of ſtate, had pre- 
vented the decline of age, and had deſcended from the throne, in order to 
ſet apart an interval for thought and reflection, and a prieſt, who, in the es- 
tremity of old age, exulted in his dominion, and from reſtleſs ambition and 
revenge, was throwing all nations into combuſtion. Paul had entertained 
the molt inveterate animoſity againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; and, though 3 
truce of five years had been concluded between France and Spain, he ex- 
cited Henry, by his ſolicitations, to break it, and promiſed to aſſiſt him in 
recovering Naples, and the dominions to which he laid claim in Italy ; a 
project which had ever proved hurtful to the predeceſſors of that monarch. 
He himſelf engaged in hoſtilities with the duke of Alva, viceroy of Naples; 
and, Guiſe being ſent with forces to ſupport him, the renewal of war be- 
tween the two crowns ſeemed almoſt inevitable. Philip, though leſs wat- 
like than his father, was no leſs ambitious ; and he truſted, that, by the 
intrigues of the cabinet, where, he believed, his caution and ſecrecy and 
prudence gave him the ſuperiority, he ſhould be able to ſubdue all his en- 
emies, and extend his authority and dominion, For this reaſon, as well 3 
from the defire of ſettling his new empire, he wiſhed to maintain peace 
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with France; but when he ſound, that, without ſacrificing his honour, it 
was impoſſible for him to overlook the hoſtile attempts of Henry, he pre- 
pared for war with great induſtry. In order to give himſelf the more ad- 
vantage, he was defirous of embarking England in the quarrel ; and, though 
the queen was of herſelf extremely averſe to that meaſure, he hoped that 
the devoted fondneſs which, notwithſtanding repeated inſtances of his in- 
difference, ſhe {till bore to him, would effectually ſecond his applications. 
Had the matter indeed depended ſolely on her, ſhe was incapable of re- 
ſiting her huſband's commands; but ſhe had little weight with her council, 
fill leſs with her people; and her government, which was every day be- 
coming more odious, ſeemed unable to maintain itfelf even during the moſt 
profound tranquillity, much more if a war were kindled with France, and 
what ſeemed an inevitable conſequence, with Scotland, ſupported by that 
powerful kingdom. 

Ax act of harbarity was this year exerciſed in England, 6 
which, added to many other inſtances of the ſame kind, tend- yy of 
ed to render the government extremely unpopular. Crag. Caumer. 
mer had long been detained priſoner ; but the queen now determined to 
bring him to puniſhment ; and, in order the more fully to ſatiate her ven- 
geance, ſhe reſolved to puniſh him for hereſy, rather than for treaſon. He 
was cited by the pope to land his trial at Rome; and, though he was 
known to be kept in .cloſe cuſtody at Oxford, he was, upon his 
not appearing, condemned as contumacious. Bonner, biſhop of London, 
and Thirleby of Ely were ſent to degrade him; and the former exe- 
cuted the melancholy ceremony with all the joy and exultation which ſuit- 
ed his ſavage nature ', The implacable ſpirit of the queen, not ſatisfied 
with the eternal damnation of Cranmer, which ſhe believed inevitable, and 
with the execution of that dreadful ſentence, to which he was condemned, 
prompted her alſo to {eek the ruin of his honcur, and the infamy of his 
name, Perſons were employed to attack him, not in the way of diſput- 
ation, againſt which he was ſufficiently armed; but by flattery, infinuation, 
and addreſs ; by repreſenting the dignitics to which bis character ftill entit- 
led him, if he would merit them by a recantation ; by giving hopes of long 
enjoying thoſe powerful friends whom his beneficent diſpoſition had at- 
tached to him during the courſe of his proſperity *. Overcome by the 
fond love of life, terrified by the proſpect of thoſe tortures which awaited 
him; he allowed, in an unguarded hour, the ſentiments of nature to prevail 
over his reſolution, and he agreed to ſubſcribe the doctrines of the papal 
lupremacy and of the real preſence. The court, equally perfidious and 
cruel, were determined that this recantation ſhould avail him nothing; 
and they ſent orders that he ſhould be required to acknowledge his errors 
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in church before the whole people, and that he ſhould thence be imme. 

1556. diately carried to execution. Cranmer, whether that he has 
21ſt March. received a ſecret intimation af their defign, or had reyente! 
of his weakneſs, ſurprized the audience by a contrary declaration, H. 
ſaid that he was well apprized of the obedience which he owed to his ſo. 
vereign and the laws; but this duty extended no further than to ſubmir 
patiently to their commands, and to bear, without reſiſtance, whatever 
hardſhips they ſhould impoſe upon him : That a ſuperior duty, the duty 
which he owed to his Maker, obliged him to ſpeak truth on all occaſion; 
and not to relinquiſh, by a baſe denial, the holy doctrine, which the $y. 
preme Being had revealed to mankind : That there was one miſcarriage io 
his life, of which, above all others, he ſeverely repented ; the infineer; 
declaration of faith to which he had the weakneſs to conſent, 2nd which 
the fear of death alone had extorted from him: That he took this oppor. 
tunity of atoning for his error, by a fincere and open recantation ; and wy 
willing to ſeal, with his blood, that doctrine which he firmly belicycd t 
be communicated from Heaven: And that, as his hand had errred, by 
betraying his heart, it ſhould firſt be puniſhed, by a ſevere but iat doom, 
and ſhould firft pay the forfeit of its offences. He was thence lad to the 
ſtake amidſt the inſults of the catholics ; and, having now ſummoned up 
all the force of his mind, he bore their ſcorn, as well as the torture of his 
puniſhment, with ſingular fortitude. He ſtretched out his band, aud, 
without betraying, either by his countenance or motions, the lealt fign of 
weakneſs, or even feeling, he held it in the flames till it was entirely con- 
ſumed. His thoughts ſeemed wholly occupied with reflections on his for 
mer fault, and he called aloud ſeveral times, This hand has ofonded. Sat is 
with that atonement, he then diſcovered a ſerenity in his countenance ; and 
when the fire attacked his body, he ſeemed to be quite inſenſible of his 
outward ſufferings, and by force of hope and reſolution to have collected 
his mind altogether within itself, and to repel the fury of the flames. It 
is pretended, that, after his body was conſumed, his heart was found entir: 
and untouched amidſt the aſhes; an event which, as it was the emblem of 
his conſtancy, was fondly believed by the zealous proteſtants, He was 
undoubtedly a man of merit; poſſeſſed of learning and capacity, and a- 
dorned with candour, ſincerity, and beneficence, and all thoſe virtus 
which were fitted to render him uſeful and amiable in ſociety, His mo- 
ral qualities procured him univerſal reſpect; and the courage of his mar. 
tyrdom, though he fell ſhort of the rigid inflexibility obſcryed in many, 
made him the hero of the proteſtant party b. 


Arrzs Cranmer's death, cardinal Pole, who had now taken priel!'s 0!- 
ders, was inſtalled in the ſee of Canterbury; and was thus, by this office, 5 
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well as by his commiſſion of legate, placed at the head of the church of 
England. But though he was averſe to all ſanguinary methods of con- 
verting heretics, and deemed the reformation of the clergy the more ef- 
ſectual, as the more laudable expedient for that purpoſe ; he found his 
authority too weak to oppoſe the barbarous and bigoted diſpoſition of the 
queen and of her counſellors, He himſelf, he knew, had been ſuſpected of 
Lutheraniſm ; and as Paul, the reigning pope, was a furious perſecutor 
and his perſonal enemy, he was prompted, by the modeſty of his diſpoſition, 
to reſerve his credit, for other occaſions, in which he had a greater proba- 
bility of ſucceſs *. 

Taz great objeR of the queen was to engage the nation in 
the war which was kindled between France and Spain; and car- 
dinal Pole, with many other counſellors, openly and zealously oppoſed this 
meaſure, Beſides infiſting on the marriage articles, which provided againſt 
ſuch an attempt, they repreſented the violence of the domeſtic factions in 
England, and the diſordered ſtate of the finances; and they foreboded, 
that the tendency of all theſe meaſures was to reduce the kingdom to a. to- 
tal dependence on Spaniſh counſels, Philip had come to London in order 
to ſupport his partizans ;z and he told the queen, that, if he were not gra- 
tified in ſo reaſonable a requeſt, he never more would fer foot in England. 
This declaration extremely heightened her zeal for promoting his intereſts, 
and overcoming the inflexibility of her council. After employing other 
menaces of a more viplent nature, ſhe threatened to diſmiſs all of them, and 
to appoint counſellors more obſequious ; yet could ſhe not procure a vote 
for declaring war with France. At length, one Stafford and ſome other con- 
ſpirators were detected in a delign of ſurprizing Scarborough | ; and, a 
conſeſion being extorted from them, that they had been encouraged by 
Henry in the attempt, the queen's importunity prevailed ; and it was de- 
termined to make this act of hoſtility, with others of a like ſecret and 
doubtful nature, the ground of the quarrel. War was accordingly declared 
againſl France; and preparations were every where made for attacking 
that Kingdom. 


Tus revenue of England at that time little exceeded 300,000 pounds u. 
Any confiderable ſupplies could ſcarcely be expected from parliament 
conſidering the preſent diſpoſition of the nation: and as the war would 
ſenſibly diminiſh that branch ariſing from the cuſtoms ; the finances, it 
was foreſeen, would fall ſhort-even of the ordinary charges of govern- 
ment; and muſt ſtill more prove unequal to the expences of war. But 
though the queen owed great arrears to all her ſervants, beſides the loans 


extorted from her ſubjects, theſe conſiderations had no influence wich her; 
N 
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and in order to ſupport her warlike preparations, ſhe continued to levy mo- 
ney in the ſame arbitrary and violent manner which ſhe had formerly prac. 
tiſed. She obliged the city of London to ſupply her with 60,000 pounds 
on her huſband's entry; ſhe levied before the legal time the ſecond year's 
ſubſidy voted by parliament ; ſhe iſſued anew many privy ſeals, by which 
ſhe procured loans from the people; and having equipped a fleet, which 
ſhe could not victual by reaſon of the dearneſs of proviſions, ſhe ſeized 
all the corn ſhe couid find in Suffolk. and Norfolk, without paying any 
price to the owners. By all theſe expedients, aſſiſted by the power of 
preſſing, ſhe levied an army of ten thouſand men, which ſhe ſent over to 
the Low- Countries, under the command of the earl of Pembroke. Mean- 
while, in order to prevent any diſturbance at home, many of the moſt con. 
ſiderable gentry were thrown into the Tower; and left they ſhould be 
known, the Spaniſh practice was followed: They cither were carried 
thither in the night-time, or were hoodwinked and muffled by the guards 
who conducted them A. 


Tus king of Spain had aſſembled an army, which, after the junction 
of the Engliſh, amounted to above fixty thouſand men, conducted by 
Philibert, duke of Savoy, one of the greateſt captains of the age. The 
conſtable, Muntmorency, who commanded the French army, had not half 
the pumber to oppoſe to him. The duke of Savoy, after menacing Mar. 
1enbourg, and Rocroy, ſuddenly fat down before St. Quintin ; and as 
the place was weak, and ill provided with a garriſon, he expected in a few 
days to become maſter of it. But admiral. Coligny, governour of the pro- 
vince, thinking his honour intereſted to ſave ſo important a fortreſs, threw 
himſelf into St. Quintin, with ſome troops of French and Scottiſh gens- 
darmery; and by his exhortations and example, animated the ſoldi- 

ers to a vigorous defence. He diſpatched a meſſenger to 

21 hy { his uncle, Montmorency, defiring a ſupply of men; and the 
conſtable approached the place with his whole army in 

order to facilitate the entrance of theſe ſuccours. But the duke of 
Savoy, falling on the reinforcement, did ſuch execution upon 

— them, that not above five hundred got into the place. He 
next made an attack on the French army, and put them to 

total rout, killing four thouſand men, and diſpersing the remainder. In 
this unfortunate ation many of the chief nobility of France were either 
ſlain or taken priſoners : Among the latter was the old conſtable himſelf, 
who, fighting valiantly, and reſolute to die rather than ſurvive his defeat, 
was ſurrounded by the enemy, and thus fell alive into their hands, The 
whole kingdom of France was thrown into conſternation : Paris was at- 


tempted no be fortified in a hurry : Aud had the Spaniards preſently mar. 


® Strype's Eccles. Memorials, vol, iii. p. 377. 
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ched thither, it could not have failed to fall into their hands. But Philip 
was of a cautious temper ; and he determined firſt to take St. Quintin, in 
order to ſecure a communication with his own dominions. A very little 
time, it was expected, would finith this enterprize, but the bravery of Co- 
ligny {till prolonged the ſiege ſeventeen days, which proved the ſafety of 
France. Some troops were levied and afſembled. Couriers were ſent to 
recal the duke of Guife and his army from Italy: And the French, ha- 
ring recovered from their firſt panic, put themſelves in a poſture of defence. 
Philip, after taking Ham and Catelet, found the ſeaſon fo far advanced, 

that he could attempt no other enterprize : He broke up his camp, and 
retired to winter- quarters. 

Bur the vigilant activity of Guiſe, not ſatisfied with ſecuring the fron- 
tiers, prompted him in the depth of winter, to plan an enterprize, which 
France, during her greateſt ſucceſſes, had always regarded as impracticable, 
and had never thought of undertaking. Calais was, in that age, deemed an 
impregnable fortreſs ; and as it was known to be the favourite of the Engliſh 
nation, by whom it could eafily be ſuccoured, the recovery of that place 
by France was conſidered as totally desperate. But Coligny 1337 
had remarked, that as the town of Calais was ſurround- Calais taken 
ec with marſhes, which during the winter, were impaſſable, Þy the 
except over a dyke guarded by two caſtles, St. Agatha and * 
Newnam bridge, the Engliſh were of late accuſtomed, on account of the 
lowneſs of their finances, to diſmiſs a great part of the garriſon at the end 
of autumn, and to recal them in the ſpring, at which time alone they 
judged their attendance neceſſary. On this circumſtance he had founded 
the deſign of making a ſudden attack on Calais; he had canfed the place 
to be ſecretly viewed by ſome engineers; and a plan of the whole enter- 
prize being found among his papers, it ſerved, though he himſelf was 
made priſoner on the taking of St. Quintin, to ſuggeſt the project of that 
undertaking, and to direct the meaſures of the duke of Guile. 

SEVERAL bodies of troops deſiled towards the frontiers on various pre- 
teners; and the whole being ſuddenly aſſembled, formed an army with 
which Guiſe made an unexpected march towards Calais. At the fame time a 
great number of French ſhips, being ordered into the channel, under colour 
of cruising on the Englith, compoſed a fleet which made an attack by ſea 
on the fortifications, The French aſſaulted St. Agatha with three thou- 
land arquebusiers; and the garriſon, though they made a vigorous defence 
were ſoon obliged to abandon the place, and retreat to Newnam bridge. 
The Siege of this latter place was immediatcly undertaken, and at the ſame 
time the fleet battered the riſbank, which guarded the entrance of the 
barbour; and both theſe caltles ſeemed expoſed to imminent danger. 
The governor lord Wentworth was a brave officer ; but finding that 
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the greater part of his weak garriſon was encloſed in the caſile of Ney. 
nam bridge and the riſbank, he ordered them to capitulate and to join hin 
in Calais, which without their aſſiſtance they were utterly unable to de. 
fend. The garriſon of Newnam bridge was ſo happy as to effect this 
purpoſe z but that of the riſbank could not obtain ſuch favourable con. 
ditions, and were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

Tus duke of Guiſe, now holding Calais blockaded by ſea and land, 
thought himſelf ſecure of ſuceeding in his enterprize, bur in order to pre. 
vent all accident, he delayed not a moment the attack of the place. He 
planted his batteries againſt the caſtle, where he made a large breach; and 
baving ordered Adelot, Coligny's brother, to drain the foſſeg, he cum. 
manded an aſſault, which ſucceeded ; and the French made a lodgmeut i 
the caſtle, On the night following, Wentworth attempted to recoyerthiz 
polt ; but having loſt two hundred men in a furious attack which he made 
upon it e, he ſound his garriſon ſo weak, that he was obliged to capity. 
late, Ham and Guiſnes fell ſoon after ; and thus the duke of Guiſe, in 
eight days, during the depth of winter, made himſelf maſter of this ſtrong 
fortreſs, that had coſt Edward III. a ſiege of eleven months, at the head 
of a numerous army, which had, that very year, been victorious in the 
battle of Creſſy. The Engliſh had held it above two hundred yeers; 
and as it gave them an eaſy entrance into France, it was regarded as the 
moſt important poſſeſſion belonging to the crown. The joy of the French 
was extreme; as well as the glory acquired by Guile, who, at the time 
when all Europe imagined France to be ſunk by the unfortunate battle 
of St. Quintin, had, in oppoſition to the Engliſh, and their allies the 
Spaniards, acquired poſſeſſion of a place, which no former king of France 
even during the diſtractions of the civil wars, between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, had ever ventured to attempt. The Engliſh, on the other 
hand, bereaved of this valuable fortreſs, murmured loudly againſt che in 
providence of the queen and her council; who, after engaging in a frut- 
leſs war, for the ſake of foreign intereſts, had thus expoſed the nation to 
ſo ſevere a diſgrace. A treaſury exhauſted by expences, and burthenes 
with debts : a people divided and dejected; a ſovereign negligent of her 
people's welfare; were circumſtances which, notwithſtanding the fair offers 
and promiſes of Philip, gave them ſmall hopes of recovering Calais. An! 
as the Scots, inſtigated by French councils, began to move on the borders 
they were now neceſſitated rather to look to their defence at home, that 
to think of foreign conqueſts. 

Arrza the peace, which, in conſequence of king Edward 

3 or treaty with Henry, took place between Scotland and England, 
Scotland. the queen-dowager, on pretence of viſiting her daughter a 
her relations, made a journey to France, and ſhe carried alone 


® Thuan, lib xx. cap. 2. 
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with her the earls of Huntley, Sutherland, Mariſchal, and many of th e 
principal nobility, Her ſecret deſign was to take meaſures for engaging 
the carl of Arran to reſign to her the government of the kingdom ; and as 
her brothers, the duke of Guiſe, the cardinal of Lorraine, and the duke of 
Aumale, had uncontrouled influence 1n the court of France, ſhe eafily per- 
ſuaded Henry, and, by his authority, the Scottiſh nobles, to enter into 
her meaſures. Having alſo gained Carnegy of Kinnaird, Panter, biſhop 
of Koſs, and Gavin Hamilton, commendator of Kilwinning, three erea- 
tures of the governor's, the perſuaded him, by their means, to conſent to 
this reſignation ” ; and,when every thing was thus prepared for her purpoſe, 
ſhe took a journey to Scotland, and paſſed through England in her way 
thither. Edward received her with great reſpe& and civility ; though 
ne could not forbear attempting to renew the old treaty for his marriage 
with her daughter: A marriage, he ſaid, ſo happily calculated for the 
tranquillity, intereſt, and ſecurity of both Kingdoms, and the only means 
of enſuring a durable peace between them. For his part, he added, he 
never could entertain a cordial amity for any other huſband whom ſhe ſhould 
chooſe ; nor was it eaſy tor him to forgive a man, who, at the ſame time 
that he diſappointed ſo natural an alliance, had bereaved him of a bride, to 
whom his alfections, from his curlieſt infancy, had been entirely engaged. 
The queen-dowager eluded theſe applications, by telling him, that, if any 
meaſures had been taken diſagrecable to him, they were entirely owing to 
the imprudence of the duke of Somerſet, who, inſtead of employing cour- 
teſy, carelies, and gentle offices, the proper means of gaining a young 
priacels, had had recourſe to arms and violence, and had conſtrained the 
Scottiſh nobility to ſend their ſovereign into France, in order to intereſt 
that kingdom in protecting their liberty and independence *, 

Wes the queen-dowager arrived in Scotland, ſhe found the governor | 
rery unwilling to fulfil his engagements ; and it was not till after many 
delays that he could be perſuaded to reſign bis authority. But finding 
that the majority of the young princeſs was approaching, and that the 
queen-dowager had gained the affections of all the principal nobility, he 
thought it more prudent to ſubmit ; and having {lipulated, that he ſhould 
be declared next heir to the crown, and ſhould be freed from giving any 
account of his paſt adminiſtration, he placed her in poſſeſſion of the power; 
and the thenceſorth aſſumed the name of regent *, It was a uſual ſaying 
of this princeſs, thar, provided ſhe could render her friends happy, and 
could cuſure to berſelf agood reputation, ſhe was entirely indifferent what 
befel her; and though this ſentiment is greatly cenſured by the zealous 
reformers, as being founded wholly on ſecular motives, it diſcovers a mind 
well calculated for the government of kingdoms. D'Oilel, a Freachman, 
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celebrated for capacity, had attended her as ambaſſador from Henry, but 
in reality to aſſiſt her with his counſels in ſo delicate an undertaking as the 
adminiſtration of Scotland ; and this man had formed a ſcheme for laying a 
general tax on the kingdom, in order to ſupport a ſtanding military force, 
which might at once repel the inroads of foreign enemies, and check the 
turbulence of the Scottiſh nobles. But though ſome of the courtiers were 
gained over to this project, it gave great and general diſcontent to the na. 
tion; and the queen-regent, after ingenuouſly confeſſing, that it would 
prove pernicious to the kingdom, had the prudence to deſiſt from it, and 
to truſt entirely for her ſecurity to the good-will and affections of her ſub- 
jects ©, 

Tu is laudable purpoſe ſeemed to be rhe chief object of her adminiſtration; 
yet was ſhe ſometimes drawn from it by her connexions with France, and 
by the influence which her brothers had acquired over her. When Mary 
commenced hollilities againſt that kingdom, Henry required the queen- 
regent to take part in the quarrel ; and ſhe ſummoned a conventionof 
ſtates at Newbottle, and requeſted them to concur in a declaration of 
war againſt England. The Scottiſh nobles, who were become as jealous 
of French, as the Engliſh were of Spaniſh influence, refuſed their aſſent; 
and the queen was obliged to have recourſe to ſtratagem, in order to eſſect 
her purpoſe. She ordered d' Oiſel to begin ſome fortifications at Eye. 
mouth, a place which had been diſmantled by the laſt treaty with Edward; 
and when the garriſon of Berwick, as ſhe foreſaw, made an inroad to pre- 
vent the undertaking, ſhe effectually employed this pretence to inflame the 
Scottiſh nation, and to engage them in hoſtilities againſt England u. The 
enterprizes, however, of the Scots proceeded no farther than ſome inroads 
on the borders: When d*'Oiſel, of himſelf, conducted artillery and troops 
to beſiege the caſtle of Werke, he was recalled, and ſharply rebuked by the 
council ®, | 

Ix order to connect Scotland more cloſely with France, 
Sy hal of and to increaſe the influence of the latter kingdom, it was 
= 8 thought proper by Henry to celebrate the marriage between 
queen of the young queen and the dauphin; and a deputation was 
—ͤ ſent by the Scottiſh parliament, to aſſiſt at the ceremony, aud 
to ſettle the terms of the contract. 


Tus cloſe alliance between France and Scotland threatened very nearly 
the repoſe and ſecurity of Mary; and it was foreſcen, that, though the 
factions and diſorders, which might naturally be expected in the Scottiſh 
government, during the abſence of the ſovereign, would make its power 
leſs formidable, that kingdom would at leait afford to the French a means 
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r invading England. The queen, therefore, found it neceſ- 7588. 
ſary to ſummon a parliament, and to demand of them ſome ch Jan. 
ſupplies to her exhauſted exchequer. As ſuch an emergency uſually 
gives great advantage tv the people. and as the parliaments, du. 
ring this reign, had ſhewn, that, where the liberty and independ- 
ency of the kingdom was menaced with immanent danger, they 
were not entirely overawed by the court; we ſhall naturally expect, that 
the late arbitrary methods of extorting money ſhould, at leaſt, be cenſured, 
and, perhaps, ſome remedy be for the future provided againſt them. The 
commons however, without making any reflections on the pait, voted, be- 
des a fifteenth, a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound on land, and 
two ſhillings and eight pence on goods, The clergy granted eight ſhillings 
in the pound, payable, as was alſo the fublidy of the laity, in four years by 
equal portions. 

Tus parliament alſo paſſed an act, confirming all the ſales and grants 
of crown lands, which either were already made by the queen, or ſhould 
be made during the ſeven enſuing years. It was eaſy to forſee, that, in 
Mary's preſent diſpoſition and fituation, this power would be followed 
by a great alienation of the royal demeſnes ; and nothing could be more 
coutrary to the principles of good goverament, than to eſtabliſh a prince 
with very extenfive authority, yet permit him to be reduced to beggary. 
This act met with oppoſition in the houſe of commons. One Copley 
expreſſed his fears leſt the queen, under colour of the power there grant- 
ed, might alter the ſucceſſion, and alienate the crown from the lawful 
heir: But his words were thought irreverent. to her majeſty: He was 
committed to the cuſtody of the ſerjcant at arms; and though he expreſ- 
ſed ſorrow for his offence, he was not releaſed, till the queen was applied 
to for his pardon, 


A L arl la- 
meat. 


Tux Engliſh nation, during this whole reign, were under great ap- 
prehenſions, with regard not only to the ſucceſſion, but the life, of the 
lady Elizabeth. The violent hatred, which the queen bore to her, broke 
out on every occaſion : and it required all the authority of Philip, as 
well as her own great prudence, to prevent the fatal effects of it. The 
princeſs retired into the country ; and knowing that ſhe was ſurrounded 
with ſpies, ſhe paſſed her time wholly in reading and ſtudy, intermeddled 
in no buſineſs, and ſaw very little company. While ſhe remained in this 
lituation, which for the preſent was melancholy, but which prepared her 
mind for thoſe great actions, by which her life was afterwards ſo much 
diſtinguiſhed ; propoſals of marriage were made to her by the Swediſh 
ambaſſador, in his maſter's name. As her firſt queſtion was, whether the 
queen had been informed of theſe propoſals ? the ambaſſador told her, 
that his maſter thought, as he was a gentleman, it was his duty firſt te 
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make his adreſſes to herſelf; and having obtained her conſent, he would 
next, as a king, apply to her ſiſter. But the princeſs would allow him 
to proceed no farther; and the queen, after thanking her for this inſtance 
of duty, deſired to know how ſhe ſtood affected to the Swediſh propoſals, 
Elizabeth, though expoſed to many preſent dangers and mortifications, 
had the magnanimity to reſerve herſelf for better fortune; and ſhe cover. 
ed her refuſal with profeſſions of a paſſionate attachment to a ſingle life, 
which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe infinitely preferred before any other Y. The princeſi 
ſhowed like prudence in concealing her ſentiments of religion, in comply. 
ing with the preſent modes of worſhip, and in cluding all queſtions with 
regard to that delicate ſubject 2. 


Tus money granted by parliament, enabled the queen to fit out a fleet 
of a hundred and forty fail, which being joined by thirty Flemiſh ſhips, 
and carrying ſix thouſand land forces on board, was ſent to make an at. 
tempt on* the coaſt of Britanny. The fleet was commanded by lord 
Clinton : the land forces by the earls of Huntingdon and Rutland. But 
the equipment of the fleet and army was ſo dilatory, that the French got 
intelligence of the deſign, and were prepared to receive them. The Eng- 
liſh found Breſt ſo well guarded as to render an attempt on that place 
impracticable; but landing at Conquet, they plundered, and burnt the 
town, with ſome adjacent villages, and were proceeding to commit greater 
diſorè ers, when Kerſimon, a Breton gentleman, at the head of ſome 
militia, fell upon them, put them to rout, and drove them to their ſhips 
with conſiderable loſs. But a ſmall ſquadron of ten Engliſh ſhips had an 
opportunity of amply revenging this diſgrace upon the French, The 
mareſchal de Thermes, governor of Calais, had made an irruption into 
Flanders, with an army of fourteen thouſand men ; and having forced a 
paſſage over the river Aa, had taken Dunkirk, and Berg St. Winoc, 
and had advanced as far as Newport, but count Egmont coming ſud- 
denly upon him with ſuperior forces, he was obliged to retreat ; and 
being overtaken by the Spaniards near Gravelines, and finding a batile 


Y Burnet, vol. ii. Collect. No. 37. 

* The common net at that time, ſays Sir Richard Baker, for catching of proteſtants, 
was the real preſence; and this net was uſed to catch the lady Elizabeth : For being 
aſked one time, what ſhe thought of the words of Chriſt, This is my body, whether be 
thought it the true body of Chriſt that was in the ſacrament ; it is ſaid, that, aſtet 
ſome pauſing, ſhe thus anſwered : 

Chriſt was the word that ſpake it, 
He took the bread and brake it, 
And what the word did make it, 
That I believe and take it, 


Which, though it may ſeem but a flight expreſſion, yet it bath more ſolidneſs than 1c 
firſt ſight appears} at leaſt, it ſerved her turn at that time, to eſcape the net, which by 
direct anſwer ſhe could not have done. Baker's Chronicle, p. 320. 
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zneritable, he choſe very ſkilfully his ground for the engagement. He 
ſortißed his left wing with all the precautions poſſible ; and poſted his 
right along the river Aa, which, he reaſonably thought, gave him full 
ſecurity from that quarter, But the Engliſh ſhips, which were accidentally 
an the coaſt, being drawn by the noiſe of the firing failed up the river, 
ind flanking the French, did ſuch execution by their artillery, that they 
put them to flight ; and the Spaniards gained a complete victory a. 


Meanwalte the principal army of France, under the duke of Guiſe, 
1nd that of Spain, under the duke of Savoy, approached each other on 
the frontiers of Picardy; and as the two kings had come into their reſ- 
pectire camps, attended by the flower of their nobility, men expected, 
that ſome great and important event would follow, from the emulation of 
theſe warlike nations. But Philip, though actuated by the ambition, 
poſſeſſed not the enterprizing genius of a conqueror ; and he was willing, 
notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of his numbers, and the two great vic- 
tories which he had gained at St. Quintin and Gravelines, to put a period 
to the war by treaty. Negociations were entered into for that purpoſe 
and as the terms offered by the two monarchs were ſomewhat wide of 
each other, the armies were put into winter-quarters, till the princes 
eould come to better agreement. Among other conditions, Henry de- 
manded the reſtitution of Navarre to its lawful owner ; Philip that of 
Calais and its territory to England : But in the midſt of theſe negocia- 
tions, news arrived of the death of Mary; and Philip, no longer connec- 
ted with England, began to relax in his firmneſs on that capital article, 
This was the only circumſtance that could have made the death of that 
princeſs be regretted by the nation. 


Maar had long been in a declining ftate of health ; and having miſ- 
taken her dropſy for a pregnancy, ſhe had made uſe of an improper 
regimen, and her malady daily augmented. Every reflection now tor- 
mented her. The conſciouſneſs of being hated by her ſubjects, the proſ- 
pect of Elizabeth's ſucceſſion, apprehepſions of the danger to which the 
catholic religion ſtood expoſed, dejection for the loſs of Calais, concern 
for the ill ſtate of her affairs, and, above all, anxiety for the abſence of 
her huſband, who, ſhe knew, intended ſoon to depart for Spain, and to 
ſettle there during the remainder of his life : All theſe melan- 
choly reſlections preyed upon her mind, and threw her into 0. 

a lingering fever, of which she died, after a short and un- the queen. 
fortunate reign of fiv fo hs, and eleven da OI 
gn of five years, four months, an ys. 


Ir is not neceſſary to employ many words in drawing the character of 
this princeſs. She poſſeſſed few qualities either eſtimable or amiable ; 
and her perſon was as little engaging as her behaviour and addreſs. 


_ ® Hollingſhed, p. 1150. Y 
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Obſtinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, malignity, revenge, tyranny ; every 
circumſtance of her character took a tincture from her bad temper ang 
narrow underſtanding. And amidſt that complication of vices, which 
entered into her compoſition, we ſhall ſcarcely find any virtue but lincerity; 
a quality, which the ſeems to have maintained throughout her whole life, 
except in the beginning of her reign, when the neceſſity of her affairs o. 
bliged her to make ſome promiſes to the proteitants, which ſhe certainly 
never intended to perform. But in theſe caſes a weak bigotted woman, 
under the government of prieſts, eaſily finds caſuiſtry ſufficient to juſlif 
to herſelf the violation of a promiſe. She appears alſo, as well as her fa. 
ther, to have been ſuſceptible of ſome attachments of friendſhip ; and 
that without the caprice and inconſtancy which were ſo remarkable in 
the conduct of that monarch. To which we may add, that in many cir. 
cumſtances of her life, ſhe gave indications of reſolution and vigour of 
mind; a quality which ſeems to have been inherent in her family, 


Cax Dis AL Por x had long been fickly, from an intermitting fever; and 
he died the ſame day with the queen, about ſixteen hours after her. The 
benign character of this prelate, the modeſty and humanity of his depot. 
ment, made him be univerſally beloved; infomuch that, in a nation, 
where the moſt furious perſecution was carried on, and where the most 
violent religious factions prevailed, entire justice, even by moſt of the re. 
formers, has been done to his merit. The haughty pontiff, Paul IV. had 
entertained ſome prejudices againſt. him: And when England declared 
war againſt Henry, the ally of that pope, he ſeized the opportunity of 
revenge; and revoking Pole's legantine commiſſion, appointed in his room 
cardinal Peyto, an obſervantine friar and confeſſor to the queen, But 
Mary would never permit the new legate to at upon the commiſſion; 
and Paul was afterwards obliged to reſtore cardinal Pole to his authority, 


Tux occur few generat remarks, beſides what have already been 
made in the courſe of our narration, with regard to the general ſlate of 
the kingdom during this reign. The naval power of England was then 
ſo inconſiderable, that, fourteen thouſand pounds being ordered to be ap- 
plied to the fleet, both for repairing and victualling it, it was computed 
that ten thouſand pounds a- year would afterwards anſwer all neceſſary 
charges d. The arbitrary proceedings of the queen, above-mentioned, 


joined to many monopolies granted by this princeſs, as well as by her fa- 


ther, checked the growth of commerce; and ſo much the more, 4s all 
other princes in Europe either were not permitted, or did not find it 
neceſſary, to proceed in ſo tyrannical a manner, Acts of parlipment, 


both in the laſt reign, and in the beginning of the preſent, had laid the 


b Burnet, vol. iii. p. 269. 
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ſame impoſitions on the merchants of the ſtill- yard as on other aliens : 
Yet the queen, immediately after her marriage, complied with the 
(olicitations of the emperor, and, by her prerogative, ſuſpended thoſe 
laws e. No body in that age pretended to queſtion this exerciſe of pre- 
ropative. The hiſtorians are entirely filent with regard to it ; and it is 
only by the collection of public papers that it is handed down to us 


Ay abſurd law had been made in the preceding reign, by which every 
one was prohibited from makin g cloth unleſs he had ſerved an apprentice- 
ſaip of ſeven years. The law was repealed in the firſt year of the queen 
and this plain reaſon given, that it had occaſioned the decay of the wool- 
len manufactory, and had ruined ſeveral towns 4. It is ſtrange that Ed- 
ward's law ſhould have been revived during the reign of * and 
fill more ſtrange, that it ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt. 


A eassaGE to Archangel had been diſcovered by the Engliſh during 
the laſt reign ; and a beneficial trade with Muſcovy had been eſtabliſhed. 
A ſolemn embaſſy was ſent by the czar to queen Mary. The ambaſſa- 
dors were ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Scotland; but being hoſpitably 
entertained there, they proceeded on the journey, and were received at 
London with great pomp and ſolemnity . This ſeems to have been the 
firſt intercourſe which that empire had with any of the weſtern potentates 
of Europe. 


A Law was paſſed in this reignf, by which the number of horſes, arms, 
and furniture, was fixed, which each perſon, according to the extent of 
his property, ſhould be provided with for the defence of the kingdom. A 
man of a thouſand pounds a-year, for inſtance, was obliged to maintain at 
his own charge ſix horſes fit for demi-lances, of which three at leaſt to be 
furniſhed with ſufficient harneſs, ſteel ſaddles, and weapons proper for the 
demi- lances; and ren horſes fit for light horſemen, with furniture and 
weapons proper for them : He was obliged to have forty corſtets furniſh. 


ed: fifty almain revets, or inſtead of them, forty coats of plate, corſlets or 


brigandincs furniſhed ; forty pikes, thirty long bows, thirty ſheafs of ar- 
rows, thirty Reel caps or ſkulls, twenty black bills or halberts, twenty ha- 


quebuts, and twenty morions or ſallets. We may remark, that a man of 


a thouſand marks of flock was rated equal to one of two hundred pounds 
a-year : A proof that ſew or none at that time lived on their ſtock in 
money, and that great profits. were made by the merchants in the courſe 
of trade. There is no claſs above a thouſand pounds a. year. 

We may form a notion of the little progreſs made in arts and refine- 
ment about this time from one circumſtance : A man of no leſs rank than 


the comptroller of Edward VI. 's houſehold payed $ 
Vo II warc s hou — old payed only thirty ſhillings a 


* Rywer, vol. xv. p 364. 
Led, p. 732. Heylin, p. 71. 


d 1 Mar. Parl. 2. cap. 7. © Holling: 
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year of our preſent money for his houſe in Channel Rows: Vet labour 
and proviſions, and conſequently houſes, were only about a third of the 
preſent price. Eraſmus aſcribes the frequent plagues in England to the 
naſtineſs and dirt and ſlovenly habits among the people. The floors,” 
ſays he, are commonly of clay, ſtrewed with ruſhes, under which lies un. 
&© moleſted an ancient collection of beer, greaſe, fragments, bones, ſpittle, 


« excrements of dogs and cats, and every thing that is naſty !.“ 


HoLLixG$KED, who lived in queen Elizabeth's reign, gives a very curi. 
ous account of the plain, or rather rude, way of living of the preceding ge- 
neration. There ſcarcely was a chimney to the houſes, even in conſider. 
able towns : 'The fire was kindled by the wall, and the ſmoke ſought its 
way out at the roof, or door, or windows: The houſes were nothing but 
watling plaiſtered over with clay : The people flept on ſtraw pallets, and 
had a good round log under their head for a pillow ; and almoſt all the 
furniture and utenſils were of wood. 

In this reign we find the firſt general law with regard to highways, 
which were appointed to be repaired by pariſh duty all over England*, 
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Dueen's popularity Re-eft abliſhment of the protęſtant religion — A parlite 
nent — Peace with France. Diſguſt between the queen and Mary 
queen of Scots —— Afairs of Scotland Reformation in Scotland—— Civil 
wars in Scotland Interpoſal of the queen in the affairs of Scatland 
— Settlement of Scotland — French affairs Arrival of Mary in Scotland 
— —Bigatry of the Scotch Reformer. Wiſe government of Eliza- 
beth. 


N a nation fo divided as the Engliſh, it could ſcarcely be expected that 
the death of one ſovereign, and the acceſſion of another, who my 
generally believed to have embraced oppoſite principles to thoſe which 
prevailed, could be the object of univerſal ſatisfaction: Yet ſo much were 
men diſpleaſed with the preſent conduct of affairs, and ſuch apprebenſions 
were entertained of futurity, that the people, overlooking their 

FR... theological diſputes, expreſſed a general and unfeigned joy that 
popularity. the ſceptre had paſſed into the hands of Elizabeth. That * 
ceſs had diſcovered great prudence in her conduct during the 


k 2 & 3 Phil 


k Exaſ. Epiſt. 432. i See note S] at the end of the volume. 
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reign of her ſiſter and as men were ſenſible of the imminent danger to 
which ſhe was every moment expoſed, compaſſion towards her ſituation, 
and concern for her ſafety, had rendered her, to an uncommon degree, 
the favourite of the nation. A. parliament had been aſſembled a few days 
before Mary's death; and when Heathe, archbiſhop of York, then chan» 
cellor, notified to them that event, ſcarcely an interval of regret appear- 
ed; and the two houſes immediately reſounded with the joyful acclama- 
tions of «© God ſave queen Elizabeth ! Long and happily may ſhe reiga !”? 
The people, leſs actuated by faction, and leſs influenced by private views, 
expreſſed a joy {till more general and hearty on her proclamation ; and the 
auſpicious commencement of this reign prognoſticated that felicity and 
glory, which, during its whole courſe, ſo uniformly attended it *, 


EL12ABETH was at Hatheld when ſhe heard of her ſiſter's death; and, 
aſter a ſew days, ſhe went thence to London through crowds of people, 
who ſtrove with each other in giving her the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of their 
alfection. On her entrance into the Tower, ſhe could not forbear refleg- 
ting on the great difference between her preſent fortune, and that which a 
ſew years before had attended her, when ſhe was conducted to that place 
as a priſoner, and lay there expoſed to all the bigoted malignity of her 
enemies. She fell on her knees, and expreſſed her thanks to Heaven for 
the deliverance which the Almighty had granted her from her bloody 
perſecutors ; a deliverance, ſhe ſaid, no leſs miraculous than that which 
Daniel had received from the den of lions. This a& of pious gratitude 
ſeems to have been the laſt circumſtance, in which ſhe remembered any paſt 
hardſhips and injuries. With a prudence and magnanimity truly laudable, 
ſhe buried all offences in oblivion, aud received with affability even thoſe 
who had ated with the greateſt malevolence againſt her. Sir Harry Ben- 
mheld himſelf, to whoſe cuſtody ſhe had been committed, and who had 
treated her with ſeverity, never felt, during the whole courſe of her reign, 
any effects of her reſentment d. Yet was not the gracious reception, 
which ſhe gave, proſtitute and undiſtinguiſhing. When the biſhops came 
in a body to make their obeiſance to her, ſhe expreſſed to all of them 
ſentiments of regard; except to Bonner, from whom ſhe turned aſide, ag 


from a man polluted with blood, who was a juſt obje& of horror to every 
heart ſuceptible of humanity ©. 


AFTER employing a few days in ordering her domeſtic affairs, Elizabeth 
notified, to foreign courts, her ſiſter's death, and her own acceſſion. She 
ſent Lord Cobham to the Low Countries, where Philip then reſided ; and 
ſhe took care to expreſs to that monarch, her gratitude for the protection 
vhich he had afforded her, and her deſire of perſevering in that friendſhip 

O 2 


* Burnet, vol. ii. p. 373. d Burner, vol. ii. p. 374. © Ihid. Heylin, p. 192 
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which had ſo happily commenced between them. Philip, who had long 
foreſeen this event, and who ftill hoped, by means of Elizabeth, to obtain 
that dominion over England, of which he had failed in eſpouſing Mary, 
immediately diſpatched orders to the duke of Feria, his ambaſſador at Lon. 
don, to make propoſals of marriage to the queen; and he offered to pro. 
cure, from Rome, a diſpenſation for that purpoſe: But Elizabeth ſoon 
came to the reſolution of declining the propoſal. She ſaw that the nation 
had entertained an extreme averſion to the Spaniſh alliance during her 
ſiſter's reign ; and that one great cauſe of the popularity which ſhe her. 
ſelf enjoyed, was the proſpect of being freed, by her means, from the dan- 
ger of foreign ſubjection. She was ſenſible, that her affinity with Phili 
was exactly ſimilar to that of her father with Catherine of Arragon ; and 
that her marrying that monarch was, in eifeR, declaring herſelf illegiti 
mate, and incapable of ſuccceding to the throne. And, though the power 
of the Spariſh monarchy might ſtill be ſufficient,! in oppoſition to al 
pretenders, to ſupport her title, her maſculine ſpirit diſdained ſuch 
precarious dominion, which, as it would depend ſolely on the power of 
another, muſt be exerciſed according to his inclinations d. But, while theſe 
views prevented her from entertaining any thoughts of a marriage with 
Philip, ſhe gave him an obliging, though evaſive, anſwer ; and he ſtill re- 
tained ſuch hopes of ſucceſs, that he ſent a meſſenger to Rome, with orden 
to ſolicit the diſpenſation. | 


Tur queen too, on her ſiſter's death, had written to Sir Edward Carne, 
the Engliſh ambaſſador at Rome, to notify her acceſſion to the pope ; but 
the precipitate nature of Paul broke through all the cautious meaſures 
concerted by this young princeſs, He told Carne, that England was a 
fief of the holy ſee ; and it was great temerity in Elizabeth to have al- 
ſumed, without his participation, the title and authority of queen: That 
being illegitimate, ſhe could not poſſibly inherit that kingdom; nor could 
he annul the ſentence- pronounced by Clement VII. and Paul III. with 
regard to Henry's marriage: That were he to proceed with rigour, he 
ſhould puniſh this criminal invaſion of his rights, by rejecting all her ap- 
plications; but, being willing to treat her with paternal indulgence, he 
would ſtill keep the door of grace open to her: And that, if ſhe would 
renounce all pretenſions to the crown, and ſubmit entirely to his will, he 
ſhould experience the utmoſt lenity, compatible with the dignity of tle 
apoſtolic ſee *. When this anſwer was reported to Elizabeth, ſhe was 
aſtoniſhed at the character of that aged pontiff; and, having recalled her 
ambaſſador, ſhe continued with more determined reſolution to purſue thoſe 
meaſures which already ſhe had ſecretly embraced, 


© Father Pay" 
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Tus queen, not to alarm the partizans of the catholic religion, had re- 
tained eleven of her ſiſter's counſellors; but, in order to balance their 
authority, ſhe added eight more, who were known to be inclined to the 

roteſtant communion 3 the marquis of Northampton, the 1 
earl of Bedford, Sir Thomas Parry, Sir Edward Rogers, Sir * 
Ambroſe Cave, Sir Francis Knolles, Sir Nicholas Bacon, bliſhmert of 

* X . the protet- 

whom ſhe created lord keeper, and Sir William Cecil, ſecre- ant religion, 
tary of ſtate f, With theſe counſellors, particularly Cecil, 
ſhe frequently deliberated concerning the expediency of reſtoring the pro- 
teſtant religion, and the means of executing that great enterpriſe, Cecil 
told her, that the greater part of the nation had, ever fince her father's 
reign, inclined to the reformation ; and, though her filter had conſtrain- 
ed them to profeſs the ancient faith, the cruelties exerciſed by her mini- 
ſters, had ſtill more alienated their affections from it: That happily the 
intereſts of the ſovereign here concurred with the inclinations of the peo- 
ple; nor was her title to the crown compatible with the authority of the 
Roman pontiff: That a ſentence, ſo ſolemnly pronounced by two popes 
againſt her mother's marriage, could not poſſibly be recalled, without in- 
flicting a mortal wound on the credit of the ſee of Rome; and even, if 
ſhe were allowed to retain the crown, it would only be on an uncertain 
and dependent footing : That this circumſtance alone counterbalanced 
all dangers whatſoever: and theſe dangers themſelves, if narrowly exa- 
mined, would be found very little formidable: That the curſes and ex- 
ecrations of the Romiſh church, when not ſeconded by military force, 
were, in the preſent age, more an object of ridicule than of terror, and 
had now as little influence in this world as in the next : That though the 
bigotry or ambition of Henry or Philip might incline them to execute 
a ſentence of excommunication againſt her, their intereſts were ſo incom- 
patible, that they never could concur in any plan of operations; and tl 
enmity of the one would always enſure to her the friendſhip of the other : 
That if they encouraged the diſcontents of her catholic ſubjects, their do- 
minions alſo abounded with proteſtants, and it would be eaſy to retaliate 
upon them i That even ſuch of the Engliſh as ſeemed at preſent zea- 
louſly attached to the catholic faith, would, moſt of them, embrace the 
religion of their new ſovereign ; and the nation had of late been ſo much 
accuſtomed to theſe revolutions, that men had loſt all idea of truth and 
lalſchood in ſuch ſubje&s : That the authority of Henry VIII. fo highly 
raiſed by many concurring circumſtances, firſt enured the people to this 
lubmiſſive deference z and it was the leſs diflicu!t for ſucceeding princes to 
continue the nation in a track to which it had ſo long been accuſtomed :; 
And that it would be ealy for her, by beſtowing on proteſtants all prefer- 
ment in civil offices and the militia, the church and the univerſities, both 
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to enſure her own authority, and to render her religion entirely predoni, 
nant 5, 

Taz education of Elizabeth, as well as her intereſt, led her to favour 
the reformation ; and ſhe remained not long in ſuſpence with regard to 
the party which ſhe ſhould embrace. But, though determined in her own 
mind, ſhe reſolved to proceed by gradual and ſecure ſteps, and not to ini. 
tate the example of Mary, in encouraging the bigots of her party to make 
immediately a violent invaſion on the eſtabliſhed religion b. She thought 
it requiſite, however, to diſcover ſuch ſymptoms of her intentions, 2 
might give encouragement to the proteſtants, ſo much depreſſed by the 
late violent perſecutions. She immediately recalled all the exiles, and 
gave liberty to the priſoners who were confined on account of reli. 
gion. We are told of a pleaſantry of one Rainsford on this occaſion, 
who ſaid to the queen, that he had a petition to preſent her in behalf of 
other priſoners called Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John : She readily re. 
plied, that it behoved her firſt to conſult the priſoners themſelves, and to 
learn of them whether they deſired that liberty which he demanded for 
them i. 


EL1zABETH alſo proceeded to exert, in favour of the reformers, ſome 
acts of power which were authorized by the extent of royal prerogative 
during that age. Finding that the proteſtant teachers, irritated by per- 
ſecution, broke our in a furious attack on the ancient ſuperſtition, and that 
the Romaniſts replied with no leſs zeal and acrimony, ſhe publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, by which ſhe inhibited all preaching without a ſpecial licence“; 
and though ſhe diſpenſed with theſe orders in favour of ſome preachen 
of her own ſeR, ſhe took care that they ſhould be the moſt calm and mo- 
derate of the party. She alſo ſuſpended the laws ſo far as to order a great 
part of the ſervice, the litany, the Lord's prayer, the creed, and the gol- 
pels, to be read in Engliſh. And, having firſt publiſhed injunctions that 
all the churches ſhould conform themſelves to the practice of her own 
chapel, ſhe forbade the hoſte to be any more elevated in her preſence ; an 
innovation, which, however frivolous it may appear, implied the mol: 
material conſequences |. 


Tus declarations of her intention, concurring with preceding ſuſps- 
cions, made the biſhops foreſee, with certainty, a revolution in religion. 
They therefore refuſed to officiate at her coronation; and it was with 
ſome difficulty that the biſhop of Carliſle was at laſt prevailed on to per- 
form the ceremony. When ſhe was conducted through London, amidſt 
the joyful acclamations of her ſubje&s, a boy, who perſonated Truth, wi 


5 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 377. Camden, p. 370. * Burnet, vol. ii. p 37% Camden, 
p. 371. i Heylin, p. 103. * Ibid. p. 104. Strype, vol. i. p. 41. C 
den, p. 371. Heylin, p. 104. Strype, vol. i. p. 54 Stowe, p. 635. 
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let down from one of the triumphal arches, and preſented to her a copy 


of the Bible. She received the book with the moſt gracious deport- 
ment; placed it next her boſom ; and declared, that, amidſt all the coſt- 
ly teſtimonies which the city had that day given her of their attachment, 
this preſent was by far the moſt precious and moſt acceptable u. Such 
were the innocent artifices by which Elizabeth inſinuated herſelf into the 
affetions of her ſubjets. Open in her addreſs, gracious and affable in 
all public appearances, ſhe rejoiced in the concourſe of her ſubjects, enter- 
ed into all their pleaſures and amuſements; and, without departing from 
her dignity, which ſhe knew well how to preſerve, ſhe acquired a popula . 
rity beyond what any of her predeceſſors or ſucceſſors ever could attain, 
Her own ſex rejoiced to ſee a woman hold the reins of empire with ſuch 
prudence and fortityde : And while a young princeſs of twenty-five years 
(for that was her age at her acceſſion) who poſſeſſed all the graces and 
inſinuation, though not all the beauty of her ſex, courted the affections 
of individuals by her civilities, of the public by her ſervices, her authori- 
ty, though corroborated by the ſtricteſt bands of law and religion, appear- 
ed to be deriyed entirely from the choice and inclination of the people. 


A Sovert1Gn of this diſpoſition was not likely to offend her ſubjects by 
any uſeleſs or violent exertions of power ; and Elizabeth, though ſhe threw 
out ſuch hints as encouraged the proteſtants, delayed the entire change of 
religion till the meeting of the parliament, which was ſummoned * 
to aſſemble, The elections had gone entirely againſt the ca- 4 — * 
tholics, who ſeem not indeed to have made any great ſtruggle vent. 
for the ſuperiority n; and the houſes met, in a diſpoſition of gratifying 
the queen in every particular which ſhe could defire of them. They be. 
gan the ſeſſion with an unanimous declaration, “that queen Elizabeth 
* was, and ought to be, as well by the word of God, as the common and 
« (latute laws of the realm, the lawful, undoubted, and true heir to the 
* crown, lawfully deſcended from the blood-royal, according to the order 
© of ſucceſſion, ſettled in the 3 5th of Henry VIII. This act of re- 
cognition was probably dictated by the queen herſelf and her miniſters ; 
and ſhe ſhewed her magnanimity, as well as moderation, in the terms 
which ſhe employed on that occaſion. She followed not Mary's prac- 
tice in declaring the validity of her mother's marriage, or in expreſaly re- 


pealing the act formerly made againſt her own legitimacy : She knew, 


O 4 
m Burnet, vol. ii. p. 380. Strype, vol. i. p. 29. 

" Notwithſtanding the bias of the nation towards the proteſtant ſeR, it appears, 
that ſome violence, at leaſt according to our preſent ideas, was uſed in theſe elections: 
Five candidates were nominated by the court to each borough and three to each county; 
and, by the ſheriff's authority, the members were choſen from among theſe candi- 
dates, Se flats papers collected by Edward earl of Clarenon, p. 92. 0 I Eliz. cap. 3. 
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that this attempt muſt be attended with reflections on her father's memo. 
ry, and on the birth of her deceaſed ſiſler; and as all the world waz ſen. 
ſible, that Henry's divorce from Anne Boleyn was merely the effect of 
his uſual violence and caprice, ſhe ſcorned to found her title on any a& of 
an aſſembly, which had too much proſtituted its authority by its former 
variable, ſervile, and iniquitous deciſions. Satisfied therefore in the gene. 
ral opinion entertained with regard to this fact, which appeared the more 
undoubred, the leſs anxiety ſhe diſcovered in fortifying it by votes and 
_ enquiries ; ſhe took poſſeſſion of the throne, both as her birthright, aud 
as enſured to her by former acts of parliament ; and ſhe never appeared 
anxious to diſtinguiſh theſe titles b. 


THe firſt bill brought into parhament, with a view of trying their dil. 
poſition on the head of religion, was that for ſuppreſſing the monaſteries 
lately erected, and for reſtoring the tenths and firit fruits to the queen, 
This point being gained without much difficulty, a bill was next introduce 
ed, annexing the ſupremacy to the crown ; and though the queen was there 
denominated governeſs, not head, of the church, it conveyed the (ame ex- 
tenſive power, which, under the latter title, had been exerciſed by her 
father and brother. All the biſhops who were preſent in the upper houſe 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this law; and as they poſſeſſed more learning than the 
temporal peers, they triumphed in the debate; but the majority of voices 
in that houſe, as well as among the commons, was againſt them. By this 
act the crown, without the concurrence either of the parliament or even 
of the convocation, was veſted with the whole ſpiritual power; might re- 
preſs all herefies, might eſtabliſh or repeal all canons, might alter every 
point of diſcipline, and might ordain or aboliſh any religious rite or ces 
remony 1. In determining hereſy, the ſovereign was only limited (if that 
could be called a limitation) to ſuch doctrines as had been adjudged hereſy, 
by the authority of the Scripture, by the firſt four general councils, or by 
any general council which followed the Scripture as their rule, or to ſuch 
other doctrines as ſhould hereafter he denominated hereſy by the patlia- 
ment and convocation, In order to exerciſe this authority, the queen, by 
a clauſe of the act, was empowered, to name Ir either lay- 
men or clergymen, as ſhe ſhould think proper; and on this clauſe was al- 
terwards founded the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion ; which aſſumed 
large diſcretionary, not to ſay arbitrary powers, totally incompatible with 
any exact boundaries in the conſtitution. Their proceedings indeed were 
only conſiſtent with abſolute monarchy ; but were entirely ſuitable to the 
genius of the act on which they were eſtabliſhed ; an act that at once gave 
the crown alone all the power, which had formerly been claimed by the 
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popes, but which even theſe uſurping prelates had never been able fully 
to exerciſe, without ſome concurrence of the national clergy. 

Wrogver refuſed to take an oath, acknowledging the queen's ſupre- 
macy, was incapacitated from holding any office; whoever denied the 
ſupremacy or attempted to deprive the queen if that prerogative, for- 
foited, for the ſirſt offence, all his goods and chattels ; for the ſecond, was 
ſubjected to the penalty of a premunire ; but the third offence was de- 
cared treaſon. 'Theſe puniſhments however ſevere, were leſs rigorous 
than thoſe which were formerly, during the re1yns of her father and bro- 
ther, iuflicted in like caſes, 


A Law was paſſed, confirming all the ſtatutes enacted in king Edward's 
tine with regard to religion” : The nomination of biſhops was given to 
the crown without any election of the chapters: The queen was empower- 
ed, on the vacancy of any ſee, to ſeize all the temporalities, and to beſtow 
on the biſhop-ele&t an equivalent in the impropriations belonging to the 
crown, This pretended equivalent was commonly much inferior in value; 
and thus the queen, amidſt all her concern for religion, followed the ex- 
ample of the preceding reformers, in committing depredations on the ec- 
clehaftical revenues. | 


Taz biſhops and all incumbents were prohibited from alienating their 
revenues, and from letting leaſes longer than twenty-one years or three 
lives, This law ſeemed to be meant for ſecuring the property of the 
church; but as an exception was left in favour of the crown, great 
abuſes ſtill prevailed. It was uſual for the courtiers during this reign, 
to make an agreement with a biſhop or incumbent, and to procure a 
{Ritious alienation to the queen, who afterwards transferred the lands to 
the perſon agreed on?. This method of pillaging the church was not 
remedied till the beginning of James I. The preſent depreſſion of the 
clergy expoſed them to all injuries; and the laity never ſtopped till they 
had reduced the church to ſuch poverty, that her plunder was no longer 
2 compenſation for the odium incurred by it. 


A sortux and public diſputation was held during this ſeſſion, in pte- 
ſence of lord keeper Bacon, between the divines of the proteſtant and 
thoſe of the catholic communion. The champions, appointed to defend 
the religion of the ſovereign, were, as in all former inſtances entirely 
triumphant ; and the popiſh diſputants, being pronounced refractory and 
obltinate, were even puniſhed by impriſonment t.. Emboldened by this 
rictory, the proteſtants ventured on the laſt and moſt important ſtep, and 
brought into parliament a bill * for aboliſhing the maſs and re-eſtabliſh- 
Ing the liturgy of king Edward, Penalties were enacted, as well againſt 


"I Eliz cap. 2. $ Strype, vol. i. p 79. t Ibid, p. 95. 1 Elia. cap. 3. 
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thoſe who departed from this mode of worſhip, as againſt thoſe who ab. 


- ſented themſclves from the church and the ſacraments. And thus in one 


ſeſſion, without any violence, tumult, or clamour, was the whole ſyſten 
of religion altered, on the very commencement of a reign, and by the 
will of a young woman, whoſe title to the crown was by many thought 
liable to great objections: An event which, though it may appear fur. 
prifing to men in the preſent age, was every where expected an the fir 
intelligence of Elizabeth's acceſſion. R 


Tut commons alſo made a ſacrifice to the queen, more difficult to obtain 
than that of any articles of faith: They voted a ſubſidy of four ſhillings 
in the pound on land, and two ſhillings and eight pence on moveables, to. 
gether with two fifteenths “. The houſe in no inſtance departed from 
the moſt reſpectful deference and complaiſance towards the queen, Eyen 
the importuriate addreſs which they made her on the concluſion of the 
ſeſſion, to fix her choice of a huſband, could not, they ſuppoſed, be yery 
diſagreeable to one of her ſex and age. The addreſs was couched in the 
moſt reſpe&ful expreſſions ; yet met with a refuſal from the queen. She 
told the ſpeaker, that, as the application from the houſe was conceived 
in general terms, only recommending marriage, without pretending to 
direct her choice of a huſband, ſhe could not take offence at the addreſs, 
or regard it otherwiſe than as a new inſtance of their affectionate attach. 
ment to her: That any farther interpoſition on their part would have ill 
become either them to make as ſubjects, or her to bear as an independent 
princeſs ; That even while ſhe was a private perſon, and expoſed to much 
danger, ſhe had always declined that engagement, which ſhe regarded a 
an incumbrance ; much more, at preſent, would ſhe perſevere in this ſen- 
timent, when the charge of a great kingdom was committed to her, and 
her life ought to be entirely devoted to promoting the intereſts of religion, 
and the happineſs of her ſubjects: That as England was her huſband, 
wedded to her by this pledge (and here ſhe ſhewed her finger with the 
ſame gold ring upon it, with which ſhe had ſolemnly betrothed herſelf to 
the kingdom at her inauguration) ſo all Engliſhmen were her children; 
and while ſhe was employed in rearing or governing ſuch a family, ſhe 
could not deem herſclf barren or her life uſeleſs and unprofitable : That 
if ſhe ever entertained thoughts of changing her condition, the care of her 
ſubjectsꝰ welfare would ſtill be uppermoſt in her thoughts; bur ſhould ſhelive 
and die a virgin, ſhe doubted not but divine Providence, ſeconded by thar 
counſels and her own meaſures, would be able to prevent all diſpute with re- 
gard to the ſucceſſion, and ſecure them a ſovereign, who perhaps better than 
her own iſſue would imitate her example, in loving and cheriſhing her people: 


gee note [O] at the end of the volume. 
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And that, for her part, ſhe deſired that no higher character, or fairer remem- 
brance of her ſhould be tranſmitted to poſterity, than to have this inſcrip- 
tion engraved on her tomb-ſtone, when ſhe ſhould pay the laſt debt to 
nature; © Here lies Elizabeth who lived and died a maiden queen X.“ 
1099 AFrTEx the prorogation of the parliament ?, the laws enacted 
dich May. with regard to religion were put in execution, and met with 
little oppoſition from any quarter. The liturgy was again introduced in 
the vulgar tongue, and the oath of ſupremacy was tendered to the clergy. 
The number of biſhops had been reduced to fourteen by a ſickly ſeaſon, 
which preceded ; and all theſe, except the biſhop of Landaffe, having re- 
fuſed compliance, were degraded from their ſees : But of the inferior clergy 
throughout all England, where there are near 10, ooo pariſhes, only eighty 
rectors and vicars, fifty prebendaries, fifteen heads of colleges, twelve arch- 
deacons, and as many deans, facrificed their hvings to their religious 
principles . Thoſe in high eccleſiaſtic ſtations, being expoſed to the 
eyes of the public, ſeem chiefly to have placed a point of honour in their 


perſeverance ; but on the whole, the proteſtants, in the former change in- 


troduced by Mary, appear to have been much more rigid and conſcien- 
tious. Though the catholic religion, adapting itſelf to the ſenſes, and 
enjoining obſervances, which enter into the common train of life, does at 
preſent lay faſter hold on the mind than the reformed, which being chiefly 
ſpiritual, reſembles more a ſyſtem of metaphyſics ; yet was the proportion 
of zeal, as well as of knowledge, during the firſt ages after the reformation, 
much greater on the fide of the proteſtants. The catholics continued, 
ignorantly, and ſupinely, in their ancient belief, or rather their ancient 
practices : But the reformers, obliged to diſpute on every occaſion, and 
inflamed to a degree of enthuſiaſm by novelty and perſecution had 
ſtrongly attached themſelves to their tenets ; and were ready to ſacrifice 
their fortunes, and even their lives, in ſupport of their ſpeculative and 
abſtract principles. 


Tur forms and ceremonies, ſtill preſerved in the Engliſh liturgy, as they 
bore ſome reſemblance to the ancient ſervice, tended farther to reconcile 
the catholies to the eſtabliſhed religion; and as the queen permitted no o- 
ther mode of worſhip, and at the ſame time ſtruck out every thing that 
could be offenſive to them in the new liturgy *, even thoſe who were addic- 


* Camden, p. 375. Sir Simon d'Ewes. 

I It is thought remarkable by Camden, that though this ſeſſion was the firſt of 
the reign, no perſon was attainted ; but, on the contrary, ſome reſtored in blood by 
the parliament, A good ſymptom of the lenity, at leaſt of the prudence, of the queen's 
government; and that it ſhould appear remarkable, is a proof of the rigour of pre- 
reding reigns, 

. Camden, p. 376. Heylin, p. 115. Strype, vol. i. p. 73. with ſ me ſmall variations. 

* Heylint p. x15, | 
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ted to the Romiſh communion made no ſcruple of attending the eſtabliſhed 
church. Had Elizabeth gratified her own inclinations, the exterior ap- 
pearance, which is the chief circumſtance with the people, would have 
been flill more ſimilar between the new and the ancient form of worſhip, 
Her love of ſtate and magnificence, which ſhe affected in every thing, in. 
ſpired her with an inclination towards the pomp of the catholic religion; 
and it was merely in compliance with the prejudices of her party, that 
ſhe gave up either images or the addreſſes to ſaints, or prayers for the 
dead b. Some foreign princes interpoſed to procure the Romanilts the 
privilege of ſeparate aſſemblies in particular cities, but the queen would 
not comply with their requeſt ; and ſhe repreſented the manifeſt danger of 
diſturbing the national peace by a toleration of different religions ©, 


NY Walt the queen and parliament were employed in ſettling 
Pla e with the public religion, the negociations for a peace were ſtill con- 
PING. ducted, firſt at Cercamp, then at Cateau-Cambrefis, between 
the miniſters of France, Spain, and England; and Elizabeth, though 
equally prudent, was not equally ſucceſsful in this tranſaction. Philip em- 
ployed his utmoſt efforts to procure the reſtitution of Calais, both as bound 
in honour to indemnify England, which, merely on his account, had been 
drawn into the war, and as engaged in intereſt to remove France to a diſtance 
from his frontiers in the Low Countries. So long as he entertained hopes 
of eſpouſing the queen, he delayed concluding a peace with Henry; and 
even aftcr the change of religion in England deprived him of all ſuch views, 
his miniſters hinted to her a propoſal, which may be regarded as reaſonable 
and honourable. Though all his own terms with France were ſettled, he 
ſeemed willing to continue the war, till ſhe ſhould obtain ſatisfaction; pro- 
vided ſhe would ſtipulate to adhere to the Spaniſh alliance, and continue 
hollilities againit Henry, during the courſe of fix years 4: But Elizabeth, 
after conſulting with her miniſters, wiſely rejected this propoſal. She was 
ſenſible of the low late of her finances ; the great debts contracted by her 
father, brother, and ſiſter; the diſorders introduced into every part of the 
adminiſtration j the diviſions by which her people were agitated ; and ſhe 
was convinced that nothing but tranquillity during {ome years could bring 
the Kingdom again into a flouriſhing condition, or enable her to act with 
dignity and vigour, in her tranſactions with foreign nations. Well zc- 


quainted with the value which Henry put upon Calais, and the impoſlibi- 


lity, during the preſent emergence, of recovering it by treaty, ſhe was wil- 
ling rather to ſuffer that loſs, than ſubmit to ſuch a dependence on Spain, 


as ſhe muſt expect to fall into, if ſhe continued pertinaciouſly in her pre- 


Camden, p. 
4 Forbes's Full View, vol. i. 


d Bu-ne*, vol ii. p. 326. 397. Camden, p. 371. 
378. Scrype, vol. i. p. 150. 370. 
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ſent demand. She ordered, therefore, her ambaſſadors, lord Effingham, 
the biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Wotton, to conclude the nezociation, and to 
ſettle a peace with Henry, on any reaſonable terms. Henry ofiered to ſti- 
pulate a marriage between the eldeſt daughter of the dauphin, and the el- 
deſt ſon of Elizabeth; and to engage for the reſtitution of Calais as the 
dowry of that princeſs ©; but as the queen was ſenſible, that this 
treaty would appear to the world a palpable evaſion, ſhe infilted u- 
pon more equitable, at leaſt, more plauſible conditions, It was at 
laſt agreed, that Henry ſhould reſtore Calais at the expiration of eight 
years; that, incaſe of failure, he ſhould pay five hundred thouſand crowns, 
and the queen's title to Calais {till remain; that he ſhould find the ſecu- 
rity of ſeven or eight foreign merchants, not natives of France, for the 
payment of this ſum that he ſhould deliver five hoſtages till that ſecurity 
were provided; that if Elizabeth broke the peace with France or Scotland 
during the interval, ſhe ſhould forfeit all title to Calais; but if Henry 
made war on Elizabeth, he ſhould be obliged immediately to reſtore that 
fortreſs f. All men of penetration eaſily ſaw, that theſe ſtipulations were 
but a colourable pretence for abandoning Calais; but they excuſed the 
queen on account of the neceſſity of her affairs ; and they even extolled 
her prudence, in ſubmitting, without farther ſtruggle, to that neceſſity. 
A peace with Scotland was a neceſſary conſequence of that with France. 


Pa1tie and Henry terminated hoſtilities by a mutual reſtitution of all 
places taken during the courſe of the war; and Philip eſpouſed the prin- 
cels Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of France, formerly betrothed to his ſon 
Don Carlos. 'The duke of Savoy married Margaret, Henry's ſister, and 
obtained a restitution of all his dominions of Savoy and Piedmont, except 
a few towns, retained by France. And thus general tranquillity ſeemed 
to be restored to Europe. 

Bur though peace was concluded between France and 
England, there ſoon appeared a ground of quarrel, of the Ditgult Ba. 
moſt ſerious nature, and which was afterwards attended with te» eu the 
tie moſt important conſequences. The two marriages of — 2 

ary queen 
Henry VIII. that with Catherine of Arragon, and that of Scots. 
with Anne Boleyn, were incompatible with each other; 
and it ſeemed impoſſible, that both of them could be regarded as valid 
and legal: But ſlill the birth of Elizabeth lay under ſome diſadvantages, 
to which that of her ſiſter, Mary, was not expoſed. Henry's firlt mar- 
rage, had obtained the ſanction of all the powers, both civil and cecleſiaſ- 
tical, which were then acknowledged in England; and it was natural, for 
Proteſtants as well as Romanilts, to allow, on account of the ſincere in- 
tention of the parties, that their iſſue ought to be regarded as legitimate. 


© Forbes, vol. i. p. 54. t Ibid. p. 69. Rymer, tom. xv. p 505. 
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But his divorce and ſecond marriage had been concluded in direct oppoſ. 
tion to the ſee of Rome ; and though they had been ratified by the au. 
thority both of the Engliſh parliament and convocation, thoſe who were 
ſtrongly attached to the catholic communion, and who reaſoned with 
great ſtrictneſs, were led to regard them as entircly invalid, and to deny 
altogether the queen's right of ſucceſſion. The next heir of blood was the 
queen of Scots, now married to the dauphin; and the great power of that 
princeſs, joined to her plauſible title, rendered her a formidable rival to Eliza. 
beth. The king of France had ſecretly been ſoliciting at Rome a bull of 
excommunication againſt the queen ; and ſhe had here been beholden to 
the good offices of Philip, who, from intereſt more than either ſriendſhip 
or generoſity, had negociated in her favour, and had ſucceſsfully oppoſed 
the pretenſions of Henry. But the court of France was not diſcouraged 
with this repulſe : The duke of Guiſe, and his brothers, thinking that it 
would much augment their credit, if their nicce ſhould bring an acceſſion 
of England, as ſhe had already done of Scotland, tv the crown of France, 
engaged the king not to neglect the claim; and, by their perſuaſion, he 
ordered his ſon and daughter-in-law to aſſume openly the arms as well as 
title of England, and to quarter theſe arms on all their equipages, furni. 
ture, and liveries. When the Engliſh ambaſſador complained ef this injury, 
he could obtain nothing but an evaſive anſwer ; that as the queen of Scots 
was deſcended from the blood royal of England, ſhe was entitled, by 
the example of many princes, to aſſume the arms of that kingdom. But 
beſides that this practice had never prevailed without permiſſion being 
firſt obtained, and without making a viſible difference between the arms, 
Elizabeth plainly ſaw, that this pretenſion had not been advanced du- 
ring the reign of her ſiſter Mary; and that, therefore the king of France 
intended, on the firſt opportunity, to diſpute her legitimacy, and her title 
to the crown, Alarmed at the danger, ſhe thenceforth conceived a vo- 
lent jealouſy againſt the queen of Scots; and was determined, as far as 
poſſible, to incapacitate Henry from the execution of his project. The 
ſudden death of that monarch, who was killed in a tournament at Paris, 
while celebrating the eſpouſals of his fiſter with the duke of Savoy, altered 
not her views. Being informed that his ſucceſſor, Francis II. ſtill con- 
tinued to aſſume, without reſerve, the title of king of England, ſhe began 
to conſider him and his queen as her mortal enemies ; and the preſent 
ſituation of affairs in Scotland afforded her a favourable opportunity, both 
of revenging the injury, and providing for her own ſafety. 


Tu murder of the cardinal-primate at St. Andrews had 

42. „ FQeprived the Scottiſh catholics of a head, whoſe ſeverity, 
Scotland, courage, and capacity, had rendered him extremely formida- 
ble to the innovators in religion; and the execution of the 
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laws againſt hereſy began thenceforth to be more remiſs. The queen- 
regent governed the kingdom by prudent and moderate counſels ; and as 
ſhe was not diſpoſed to ſacrifice the civil intereſts of the ſtate to the 
bigotry, or intereſts of the clergy, ſhe deemed it more expedient to 
temporize, and to connive at the progreſs of a doctrine, which ſhe had 
not power entirely to repreſs. When informed of the death of Edward, 
and the acceſſion of Mary to the crown of England, ſhe entertained hopes 
that the Scottiſh reformers, deprived of the countenance which they re- 
ceived from that powerful kingdom, would loſe their ardour with their 
proſpe& of ſucceſs, and would gradually return to the faith of their 
anceſtors. But the progreſs and revolutions of religion are little govern- 
ed by the uſual maxims of civil policy ; and the event much diſsappoint- 
ed the expectations of the regent. Many of the Engliſh preachers, ter- 
rined with the ſeverity of Mary's government, tookj ſhelter in Scotland, 
where they found more protection, and a milder adminiſtration; and 
while they, propagated their theological tenets, they filled the whole 
kingdom with a juſt horror againſt the cruelties of the bigoted catholics, 
and ſhowed their diſciples the fate which they mult expect, if ever their 
adverſaries ſhould attain an uncontrouled authority over them. 

A rIERARCHY, moderate in its acquiſitions of power and riches, may 
ſafely grant a toleration to ſectaries; and the more it ſoftens the zeal of 
innovators by lenity and liberty, the more ſecurely will it poſſeſs thoſe 
advantages which the legal eftabliſhments beſtow upon It. But where 
ſuperſtition has raiſed a church to ſuch an exorbitant height as that of 
Rome, perſecution is leſs the reſult of bigotry in the prieſts, than a neceſ- 
ſary policy; and the rigour of the law is the only method of repelling 
the attacks of men, who beſides religious zeal, have ſo many other mo- 
tives, derived both from public and private intereſt, to engage them on the 
fide of innovation. But though ſuch overgrown hierarchies may long ſup- 
port themſelves by theſe violent expedients, the time comes, when ſeverities 
tend only to enrage the new ſectaries, and make them break through all 
bounds of reaſon and moderation. This crisis was now viſibly approaching 
in Scotland ; and whoever conſiders merely the tranſactions reſulting from 
it, will be inclined to throw the blame equally on both parties; who- 
ever enlarges his view, and reflects on the ſituations, will remark the 
neceſſary progreſs of human affairs, and the operation of thoſe principles, 
which are inherent in human nature. 

Sous heads of the reformers in Scotland, ſuch as the earl * 
of Argyle, his ſon lord Lorne, the earls of Morton and Glen- Relorma- 
carne, Erſkine of Dun, and others obſerving the danger to 1 Scot» 
which they were expoſed, and defirous to propagate their 
principles, entered privately into a bond or aſſociation ; and called them - 
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ſelves the Congregation of the Lord, in contradiſtinQion to the eſtabliſhes 
church, which they denominated the congregation of Satan. The tenor 
of the bond was as follows: We perceiving how Satan, in his member, 
« the antichriſt of our time, do cruclly rage, ſeeking to overthrow and to 
6 deſtroy the goſpel of Chriſt and his congregation, ought according to 
« our bounden duty, to ſtrive, in our maſter's cauſe, even unto the death, 
& being certain of the victory in him. We do therefore promiſe, before 
it the majeſty of God and his congregation, that we, by his grace, ſhall 
& with all diligence continually apply our whole power, ſubſtance, and 
« our very lives, to maintain, ſet forward, and eſtabliſh the moſt bleſſed 


« word of God and his congregation ; and ſhall labour, by all poſſible 


« means, to have faithful miniſters, truly and purely to miniſter Chrif! 
« goſpel and ſacraments to his people: We ſhall maintain them, nourih 
te them, and defend them, the whole congregation of Chriſt, and ever; 
&© member thereof, by our whole power, and at the hazard of our lives, 
ic againſt Satan, and all wicked power, who may intend tyranny and 
te trouble againſt the ſaid congregation: Unto which holy word and 
«© congregation we do join ourſelves : and we forſake and renounce the 
&* congregation of Satan, with all the ſuperſtitious abomination and idola- 
& try thereof; and moreover ſhall declare ourſelves manifeſtly enemics 
« thereto, by this faithful promiſe before God, teſtified to this congre. 
« gation by our ſubſcriptions. At Edinburgh, the third of December, 
* 

Hao the ſubſcribers of this zealous league been content only to demand 
a toleration of the new opinions; however incompatible their pretenſions 
might have been with the policy of the church of Rome, they would have 
had the praiſe of oppoſing tyrannical laws, enacted to ſupport an eſtabliſh- 
ment prejudicial to civil ſociety : But it is plain, that they carried their 
views much farther ; and their practice immediately diſcovered the {irit 
by which they were actuated. Supported by the authority, which, they 
thought, belonged to them as the congregation of the Lord, they ordained, 
that prayers in the vulgar tongue © ſhould be uſed in all the pariſh churches 
of the kingdom; and that preaching, and the interpretation of the ſcrip- 
tures ſhould be practiſed in private houſes, till God ſhould move the prince 
to grant public preaching by faithful and true miniſters i, Such bondsof 
aſſociation are always the forerunners of rebellion ; and this violent inna. 
ſion of the eſtabliſhed religion was the actual commencement of it. 


Beyors this league was publicly known or avowed, the clergy, alarm: 
ed with the progreſs of the reformation, attempted to recover their lol 


authority by a violent exerciſe of power, which tended {till farther to aug 


b The reformers uſed at that time king 
Forbes, p. 55S. 1 K.ith, p. 66, Knox, p. 101, 


SV Keith, p. 66. Knox, p. 101, 
Idward's liturgy in Scotland. 
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went the zeal and number of their enemies. Hamilton, the primate, 
ſeized Walter Mill, a prieſt of an ĩrreproachable life, who had embraced the 
new doctrines; and having tried him at St. Andrews, condemned him to 
the flames for hereſy. Such general averſion was entertained againſt this 
barbarity, that it was ſome time before the biſhops could preyail on any 
one to act the part of a civil judge, and pronounce ſentence upon Mill 
and even after the time of his execution was fixed, all the ſhops of St. An- 
irews being ſhut, no one would ſell a rope to tie him to the ſtake, and 
the primate himſelf was obliged to furniſh this implement. The man 
hore the torture with that courage, which, though uſual on theſe occaſi- 
ons, always appears ſupernatural and aſtoniſhing to the multitude. The 
people, to expreſs their abhorrence againſt the cruelty of the prieſts, raiſ- 
ed a monument of {tones on the place of his execution; and as faſt as the 
tones were removed by order of the clergy, they were again ſupplied from 
the voluntary zeal of the populace k. It is in vain for men to oppoſe the 
ſcvereſt puniſhment to the united motives of religion and public applauſe ; 
2nd this was the laſt barbarity of the kind, which the catholics had the 
power to exerciſe in Scotland. 


Sous time after, the people diſcovered their ſentiments in ſuch a man- 
neras was ſufficient to prognoſticate to the prieſts the fate which was 
awaiting them. It was uſual on the feſtival of St. Giles, the tutelar ſaint 
of Edinburgh, to carry in proceſſion the image of that ſaint ; but the pro- 
teſtants, in order to prevent the ceremony, found means, on the eve of the 
ſeſtiral, to purloin the ſtatue from the church; and they pleaſed themſelves 
with imagining the ſurpriſe and diſappointment of his votaries. The 
dergy, however, framed haſtily a new image, which, in derifion, was cal- 
led by the people young St. Giles; and they carried it through the ſtreets, 
attended by all the eceleſiaſtics in the town and neighbourhood. The 
multitude abſtained from violence ſo long as the queen-regent continued a 
{petator, but the moment ſhe retired, they invaded the idol, threw it 
in the mire, and broke it in pieces. The flight and terror of the priefls 
and friars, who, it was remarked, deſerted in his greateſt diſtreſs, the ob- 
ect of their worſhip, was the ſource of univerſal mockery and laughter. 

ENCOURAGED by all theſe appearances, the congregation proceeded 
with alacrity in openly ſoliciting ſubſcriptions to their league; and the death 
of Mary of England, with the acceſſion of Elizabeth, which happened 
about this time, contributed to encreaſe their hopes of final ſucceſs in 
their undertaking. They ventured to present a petition to the regent, 
craving a reformation of the church, and of the wicked, rcandalous, and 
«teſtable lives of the prelates and ecclefiaſtics I. They framed a petition, 

Vor. III. P 

* Knox, p. 122. I Ibid. p. 121. 
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which they intended to preſent to parliament, and in which, after premil. 
ing, that they could not communicate with the damnable idolatry, aud 
mtolerable abuſes of the papiſtical church, they defired, that the laws 
againſt heretics ſhould be executed by the civil magiſtrate alone, and that 
the ſcripture ſhould be the ſole rule in judging of hereſy w. They even 
petitioned the convocation, and inſiſted, that prayers ſhould be aid in 
the vulgar tongue, and that biſhops ſhould be choſen with the conſent of 


the gentry of the dioceſe, and prieſts with the conſent of the pariſhion- 


ers u. The regent prudently temporized between theſe partics ; and u 
ſhe aimed at procuring a matrimonial crown for her ſon-in-law, the dau. 
phin, ſhe was, on that as well as other accounts, nawilling t to come to ex · 
tremities with either of them. 


Bur after this conceſſion was obtained, ſhe received orders from France, 
probably dictated by the violent ſpirit of her brothers, to proceed with 
rigour againſt the reformers, and to reſtore the royal authority by ſome 
ſignal act of power 9. She made, the more eminent of the proteltant 
teachers be cited to appear before the council at Stirling; but when their 
followers were marching thither in great multitudes, in order to prote& 
and countenance them, ſhe entertained apprehenſions of an inſurrection, 
and, it is ſaid, diſſipated the people by a promiſe b, that nothing ſhoull 
be done to the prejudice of the miniſters. Sentence, however, was pal- 
ſed, by which all the miniſters were pronounced rebels on account of their 
not appearing. A meaſure which enraged the people, and made them 
reſolve to oppoſe the regent's authority by force of arms, and to proceed 
to extremities againſt the clergy of the eſtabliſhed religion. 


Ix this critical time, Joha Knox arrived from Geneva, where he had 
paſſed ſome years in baniſhment, and where he had imbibed, from his 
commerce with Calvin, the higheſt fanaticiſm of his ſe&, augmented by 
the native ferocity of his own character. He had been invited back to 

Scotland by the leaders of the reformation 3 and mounting 
9 the pulpit at Perth, during the preſent ferment of men's 

minds, he declaimed with his uſual vehemence againſt the idol- 
atry and other abominations of the church of Rome, and incited his audi. 
ence to exert their utmoſt zeal for its ſubverſion. A prieſt was ſo im 
prudent after this ſermon, as to open his repoſitory of images aud reliques 
and prepare himſelf to ſay maſs. The audience, exalted to a diſpoſition 
for any furious enterprize, were as much enraged as if the ſpectacle had 
not been quite familiar to them: They attacked the prieſt with fury, 
broke the images in pieces, tore the pictures, overthrew the altars, leat- 


m Knox, p. 123. Keith, p. 78.81, 82, o Melvil's Memoirs, p. 34 
Jeb. vol. ii. p. 446. cee nete [R] at the end of the volume. 
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tered about the ſacred vaſes; and left no implement of idolatrous wor- 
ſhip, as they termed it, entire or undefaced. They thence proceeded, 
with additional numbers and augmented rage, to the monaſteries of the 
grey and black friars, which they pillaged. in an inſtant : The Carthuſians 
underwent the ſame fate: And the populace, not content with robbing 
and expelling the monks, vented their fury on the buildings which had 
been the receptacles of ſuch abomination ; and in a little time nothing 
but the walls of theſe edifices were left ſtanding. The inhabitants of 
Couper in Fife ſoon after imitated the example 9, 

Tax queen-regent, provoked at theſe violences, aſſembled _ 1559. 
an army, and prepared to chaſtiſe the rebels. She had about 8 
two thouſand French under her command, with a few Scottiſh 
troops; and being aſſiſted by ſuch of the nobility as were well affected to 
her, ſhe pitched her camp within ten miles of Perth. Even the earl of 
Argyle, and lord James Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, the queen's na- 
tural brother, though deeply engaged with the reformers, attended the 
regentin this enterprize, either becauſe they blamed the fury of the po- 
pulace, or hoped, by their on influence and authority, to mediate ſome 
agreement between the parties. The congregation, oy the other hand, 
made preparations for defence; and being joined by the earl of Glencarne 
from the weſt, and being countenanced by many of the nobility and gen- 
try, they appeared formidable from their numbers, as well as from the zeal 
by which they were animated. They ſent an addreſs to the regent, where 
they plainly infinuated, that, if they were purſued to extremities, by the 
cruel beaſit the churchmen, they would have recourſe to foreign powers for 
aſſiſtance; and they ſubſcribed themſelves her faithful ſubjects in all things 
not repugnant to God, aſſuming at the ſame time, the name of the faithful 
congregation of Chriſt Jeſus", They applied to the nobility attending 
her, and maintained, that their own paſt violences were juſtified by the 
word of God, which commands the godly to deſtroy idolatry, and all the 
monuments of it ; and though all civil authority was ſacred, yet was there 
a great difference between the authority and the perſons who exerciſed it i; 
and that it ought to be conſidered, whether or not thoſe abominations, 
called by the peſtilent papiſts, Religion, and which they defend by fire 
and ſword, be the true religion of Chriſt Jeſus, They remonſtrated with 
ſuch of the queen's army as had formerly embraced their party, and told 
1 v. That as they were already reputed traitors by God, they ſhould 
like w iſe be excommunicated from their ſociety, and from the participa- 
* tion of the ſacraments of the church, which God by his mighty power 
had erected among them; whoſe miniſters have the ſame authority which 

7 
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“ Chriſt granted to his apoſtles in theſe words, Whoſe fins ye ſhall forgive, 
&« ſhall be forgiven, and whoſe fins ye ſhall retain ſhall be retained ©,” 

We may here ſee, that thefe new faints were no leſs lofty in their pre. 
tenſions than the ancient hierarchy : No wonder they were enraged a- 
gainſt the latter as their rivals in dominion. They joined to all thefs 
declarations an addreſs to the eſtabliſhed church ; and they affixed this 
title to it: To the generation of antichriſt, the peſtilent prelates and 
& their ſhavelingi u in Scotland, the congregation of Chriſt Jefus within 
tc the ſame ſayeth.” The tenor of the manifeſto was ſuitable to the title 
They told the eecleſiaſties, “As ye by tyranny intend not only to deſtroy 
&© our bodies, but alſo by the ſame to hold our ſouls in bondage of the 
&« devil, ſubje& to idolatry ; ſo ſhall we, with all the force and power 
ce which God ſhall grant unto us, execute juſt vengeance and puniſhment 
«upon you : Yea, we ſhall begin the fame war which God commanded 
& Iſrael to execute againſt the Canaanites ; that is, contract of peace 
e ſhall never be made, till you defiſt from your open idolatry, and cruel 
&« perſecution of God's children. And this, in the name of the eternal 
« God, and of his ſon,Chrift Jeſus, whoſe verity we profeſs, and Goſpel 
« we have preached, and holy ſacraments rightly adminiſtered, we ſignify 
© unto you, to be our intent, ſo far as God will aſſiſt us to withſtand your 
&« idolatry, Take this for warning, and be not deceived “.“ With 
theſe outrageous ſymptoms, commenced in Scotland that cant, hypocriſy, 
and fanaticiſm, which long infeſted that kingdom, and which, though now 
mollißed by the lenity of the eivil power, is ſtill ready to brake out on all 
occaſions. 


Tux queen regent, finding ſuch obftinate zeal in the rebels, was con- 
tent to embrace the counſels of Argyle and the prior of St. Andrews, and 
to form an accommodation with them. She was received into Perth, which ſub- 
mitted, on her promiſing an indemnity for paſt offences, and engaging not to 
leave any French garriſon in theplace. Complaints, very ill founded, immedi- 
ately aroſe concerning the infraction of this capitulation. Some of the in- 
habitants, it was pretended, were moleſted on account of the late violences ; 
and ſome companies of Scotch ſoldiers, ſuppoſed to be in French pay, 
were quartered in the town ; which ſtep, though taken on very plauſible 
grounds, was Tondly exclaimed againſt by the congregation *. It is al- 
ſerted that the regent, to juſtify theſe meaſures, declared that princes 
ought not to have their promiſes too ſtrictly urged upon them; nor was 
any faith to be kept with heretics : And that for her part, could ſhe find 
as good a colour, ſhe would willingly bereave all theſe men of their lives 


© Knox, p. 133. A contemptuous term for a prieſt. 
Keith, p. 85, 86,87, Knox, p. 134. * Ibid, p. 139. 
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and fortunes 7. But it is no wiſe likely, that ſuch expreſſions ever drop- 

ed from this prudent and virtuous princeſs. On the contrary, it appears 
that all theſe yiolences were diſagreeable to her; that ſhe was in this 
particular over-ruled by the authority of the French aounſellors placed 
about her ; and that ſhe often thought, if the management of thoſe affairs 
had been entruſted wholly to herſelf, ſhe could eafily, without force, have 
accommodated all differences “. 


Tas congregation, inflamed with their own zeal, and enraged by theſe 
diſappointments, remained not long in tranquillity. Even before they left 
Perth, and while as yet they had no colour to complain of any violation of 
treaty, they had ſigned a new covenant, in which, beſides, their engage- 
ments to mutual defence, they vowed, in the name of God, to employ 
their whole power in deſtroying every thing that diſhon oureth his holy 
name: and this coyenant was ſubſcribed, among others, by Argyle and 
the prior of St. Andrews *, Theſe two leaders now deſired no better pre- 
tence for deſerting the regent and openly joining their aſſociates, than the 
complaints, however doubt ful, or rather falſe, of her breach of promiſe. 
The congregation alſo, encouraged by this acceſſion of force, gave them- 
ſclves up entirely to the furious zeal of Knox, and renewed at Crail, 
Anſtruther, and other places in Fife, like depredations on the churches and 
monaſteries with thoſe formerly committed at Perth aud Couper. The 
regent, who marched againſt them with her army, finding their power ſo 
much increaſed, was glad to conchide a truce for a few days, and to paſs 
over with her forces to the Lothyans. The reformers beſieged and took 
Perth; proceeded thence to Stirling, where they exerciſed their uſual 
fury ; and finding nothing able to reſiſt them, they bent their march to 
Edinburgh, the inhabitants of which, as they had already anticipated the 
zeal of the congregation againſt the churches and monalteries, gladly 
opened their gates to them. The regent, with a few forces which remain- 
ed with her, took ſhelter in Dunbar, where ſhe fortified herſelf in expecta- 
tion of a reinforcement from France. 

Meaxwaile, ſhe employed her partizans in repreſenting to the people 
the dangerous conſequences of this open rebellion ; and ſhe endeavoured 
to convince them, that the lord James, under pretence of religion, had 
formed the ſcheme of wreſting the ſceptre from the hands of the ſovereign. 
By theſe conſiderations many were engaged to deſert the army of the 
congregation 3 but much more by the want of pay or any means of 
ſubliſtence z and the regent, obſerving the malcontents to be much weaken- 


ed, ventured to march to Edinburgh, with a deſign of ſuppreſſing them. 


On the interpoſition of the duke of Chatelherault, who ſtill adhered to her, 
P 
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ſhe agreed to a capitulation, in which ſhe granted them a toleration gf 
their religion, and they engaged to commit no farther depredations on 
the churches. Soon after they evacuated the city; and before they [ef 
it, they proclaimed the articles of agreement; but they took care to 
publiſh only the articles favourable to themſelves, and they were guilty of 
an impoſture, in adding one to the number, namely, that idolatry ſhould 
not again be erected in any place where it was at that time ſuppreſſed », 


An agreement, concluded while men were in this diſpoſition, could 
not be durable; and both ſides endeavoured to ſtrengthen themſclye, 


as much as poſſible, againſt the enſuing rupture, which appeared inevitable, 


The regent, having got a reinforcement of 1000 men from France, bega 
to fortify Leith : and the congregation ſeduced to their party the duke 
of Chatelrault, who had long appeared inclined to join them, and who was 
at laſt determined by the arrival of his ſon, the earl of Arran, from 
France, where he had eſcaped many dangers, from the jealouſy, as well 
as bigotry, of Henry and the duke of Guiſe. More French troops ſoon 
after diſembarked under the command of La Broſſe, who was followed 
by the biſhop of Amiens, and three doctors of the Sorbonne, Theſe laſ 
were ſupplied with ſtore of ſyllogiſms, authorities, citations, and ſcholaf- 
tic arguments, which they intended to oppoſe to the Scottiſh preachers, 
and which, they juſtly preſumed, would acquire force, and produce con- 
viction, by the influence of the French arms and artillery ©. 


Tus conſtable Montmorency had always oppoſed the marriage of the 
Dauphin with the queen of Scots, and had foretold, that, by forming ſuch 
cloſe connexions with Scotland, the ancient league would be diſſolved; 
and the natives of that kingdom, ! jealous of a foreign yoke, would ſoon 
become, inſtead of allies, attached by intereſt and inclination, the mot 
inveterate enemies to the French government. But though the event 
ſeemed now to have juſtified the prudence of that aged miniſter, it is not 
improbable, conſidering the violent counſels by which France was govert- 
ed, that the inſurreQion was deemed a favourable event ; as affording a 
pretence for ſending oyer armies, for entirely ſubduing the country, for 
attainting the rebels d, and for preparing means thence to invade Eng- 
land, and ſupport Mary's title to the crown of that kingdom. The 
leaders of the congregation, well acquainted with theſe views, were not 
inſenſible of their danger, and ſaw that their only fafety conſisted in the 
vigour and ſucceſs of their meaſures. They were encouraged by the 
intelligence received of the ſudden death of Henry II.; and having pat: 
ſed an act from their own authority, depriving the queen-dowager of tlie 
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ncy, and ordering all the French troops to evacuate the kingdom, 
they collected forces to put their edict in execution againſt them. They 
again became maſters of Edinburgh ; but found themſelves unable to keep 
long poſſeſſion of that city. Their tumultuary armies, aſſembled in haſte, 


and ſupported by no * ſoon ſeparated upon the least diſaſter or even 
any delay of ſueceſs; and were incapable of reſiſting ſuch veteran troops as 
the French, who were alfo ſeconded by ſome of the Scottiſh nobility, a- 
mong whom the earl of Bothwel diſtinguiſhed himſelf. Hearing that the 
marquis of Elbeuf, brother to the regent, was levying an army againſt 
them in Germany, they thought themſelves excuſable for applying, in 
this extremity, to the aſſiſtance of England; and as the ſympathy of re- 
ligion, as well as regard to national liberty, bad now counterbalanced the 
ancient animoſity againſt that kingdom, this meaſure was the reſult of 
inclination, no leſs than of intereſt . Maitland of Lidington, therefore, 
and Robert Melvil, were ſecretly diſpatched by the congregation to ſolicit 


ſuccours from Elizabeth. 


Tus wiſe council of Elizabeth did not long deliberate in a- 
greeing tothis requeſt, which concurred ſo well with the views — 
and intereſts of their miſtreſs. Cecil in particular repreſented tion of the 
to the queen, that the union of the crowns of Scotland, and Jug. 
France, both of them the hereditary enemies of England, fairs. 
was ever regarded as a pernicious event; and her father, as 
well as protector Somerſet, had employed every expedient, both of war 
and negociation, to prevent it : That the claim, which Mary advanced 
to the crown, rendered the preſent ſituation of England still more danger- 
ous, and demanded, on the part of the' queen, the greatest vigilance and 
precaution : That the capacity, ambition, and exorbitant views of the 
family of Guiſe, who now governed the French counſcls, were ſufficiently 
known; and they themſelves made no ſecret of their deſign to place their 
viece on the throne of England : That deeming themſelves ſecure of ſuc- 
ceſs, they had already, ſomewhat imprudently and prematurely taken off 
the maſk ; and Throgmorton, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, ſent over, 
by every couricr, incontestible proofs of their hostile intentions f: That 
they only waited till Scotland ſhould be entirely ſubdued ; and having 
thus deprived the Engliſh of the advantages reſulting from their ſitua- 
tion and naval power, they prepared means for ſubverting the queen's au- 
thority : That the zealous catholics in England, diſcontented with 
the preſent government, and ſatisfied in the legality of Mary's title, 
would bring them conſiderable reinforcement, and would diſturb 


© See note (T) at the end of the Volume. 
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every meaſure of defence againſt that formidable power: That the on. 
ly expedient for preventing theſe deſigns was to ſeize the preſent oy. 
portunity, and take advantage of a like zeal in the proteſtants of 
Scotland; nor could any dou bt be entertained with regard to the 
Juſtice of a meaſure, founded on ſuch evident neceſſity, and dir. 
ected only to the ends of ſelf-preſervation : That though a French 
war, attended with great expence, ſeemed the neceſſary conſequence of 
ſupporting the malcontents in Scotland, that power, if removed to the 
continent, would be much leſs formidable; and a ſmall diſburſement at 
preſent would in the end be found the greatest frugality; And that the 
domestic diſſentions of France, which every day augmented, together with 
the alliance of Philip, who notwithstanding his bigotry and hypaeriſy, 
would never permit the entire conquest of England, were ſufficient to ſe- 
cure the queen against the dangerous ambition and reſentment of the houſe 


of Guiſe 8. 


ELIzaBZETA“Ss propenſity to caution and æconomy was, though with 
ſome difficulty h, overcome by theſe powerful motives ; and ſhe prepared 
herſelf to ſupport, by arms and money, the declined affairs of the congre. 
gation in Scotland. She equipped a fleet, which conſiſted of thirteen ſhips 
of war ; and giving the command of it to Winter, ſhe ſent it to the Frith 
of Forth: She appointed the young duke of Norfolk her lieutenant in the 
northern counties, and ſhe aſſembled at Berwic an army of eight thouſand 
men under the command of lord Gray, warden of the eaſt and middle mar- 
ches. Though the court of France, ſenſible of the danger, offered her ta 
make immediate reſtitution of Calais, provided ſhe would not interpoſe in 
the affairs of Scotland; ſhe reſolutely replied, that ſhe never would put an 
inconſiderable fiſhing-town in competition with the ſafety of her domini- 
ons i; and fhe ftill continued her preparations. She concluded a treaty 
of mutual defence with the congregation, which was to laſt during the 
marriage of the queen of Scots with Francis, and a year after; and ſhe 
promiſed never to deſiſt till the French bad entirely evacuated Scotland “. 
And having thus taken all proper meaſures for ſucceſs, and received from 
the Scots fix hoſtages for the performance of articles, ſhe ordered her flect 
and army to begin their operations. 


1560. Tus appearance of Elizabeth's fleet in the Frith diſconcerted 
9 the French army, who were at that time ravaging the county of 
Fife ; and obliged them to make a circuit by Stirling in order to reach 
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Leith, where they prepared themſclves for defence. The Engliſh army, 
reinforced by 5000 Scots |, ſat down before the place; and after two 


{:irmiſhes, in the former of which the Engliſh had the advantage, in the 


latter the French, they began to batter the town ; and, though repulſed 
with conſiderable loſs in a raſh and ill conduct ed affault; they reduced the 
garriſon to great difficulties, Their diſtreſs was augmented by two events; 
the diſperſion by a ſtorm of d' Elbeuf's fleet, which carried a conſiderable 
army on board eu, and the death of the queen-regent, who expired about 
this time in the caſtle of Edinburgh; a woman endowed with all the capa» 
city which ſhone forth in her family, but poſſeſſed of much more virtue 
and moderation than appeared in the conduct of the other branches of it. 
Tue French, who found it impoſſible to ſubſiſt for want of proviſions, and 
who ſaw that the Engliſh were continually reinforced by freſh numbers, 
were obliged to capitulate : And the biſhop of Valence and * 
count Randan, plenipotentiaries from France, ſigned a treaty gt} July, 
at Edinburgh with Cecil fand Dr. Wotton, whom Elizabeth 2 OY 
had ſent thither for that purpoſe. It was there ſtipulated that 

the French ſhould inſtantly evacuate Scotland ; that the king and queen of 
France and Scotland should thenceforth abſtain from bearing the arms of 
England oraſſuming the title of that kingdom; that farther ſatis faction for 
the injury already done in that particular ſhould be granted Elizabeth ; 
and the commiſſioners ſhould meet to ſettle this point, or if chey could 
not agree, that the king of Spain ſhould be umpire between the crowns. 
Befides theſe ſtipulations, which regarded England, ſome conceſſions were 
granted to the Scots; namely, that an amneſty ſhould be published for all 
paſt offences; that none but natives should enjoy any office in Scotland; 
that the ſtates should name twenty-four perſons, of whom the queen of 
Scots should chuſe ſeven, and the ſtates five, and in the hands of theſe 
twelve should the whole adminiſtration be placed during their queen's ab- 
lence ; and that Mary should neither make peace nor war without conſent 
of the ſtates a. In order to haſten the execution of this treaty, Elizabeth 


lent ships, by which the French forces were tranſported into their own 
country, 


Tavs Europe ſaw, in the firſt tranſaction of this reign, the genius and 
capacty of the queen and her miniſters. She diſcerned at a diſtance the 
danger which threatened her; and inſtantly took vigorous meaſures to 
prevent it. Making all poſſible advantages of her ſituation, she proceeded 
with celerity to a deciſion z and was not diverted by any. offers, negotia- 
tions, or remonstrances of the French court, She stopped not till she had 
brought the matter to a final iſſue; and had converted that very power, 


| Haynes, vol. i. p- 256. 259. m bid. p. 223. 
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to which her enemies trusted for her destruction, into her firmest ſupport 
and ſecurity. By exacting no improper conditions from the Scottish mal. 
contents, even during their greatest distreſſes, they established an entire con. 
fidence with them; and having cemented the union by all the ties of gra· 
titude, interest, and religion, she now poſſeſſed an interest over them he. 
yond what remained even with their native ſovereign. The regard, which 
the acquired by this dexterous and ſpirited-conduQ, gave her every where, 
abroad as well as at home, more authority than had attended, her ſister, 
though ſupported by all the power of the Spanish monarchy ». 


Tu ſubſequent meaſures of the Scottiſh reformers tended ſtill more to 
cement their union with England. Being now entirely maſters of the 
kingdom, they made no farther ceremony or ſcruple, in fully effecting 


their purpoſe. In the treaty of Edinburgh it had been agreed, that a 


parliament or convention ſhould ſoon be aſſembled ; and the leaders of the 
congregation, not waiting till the queen of Scots ſhould ratify that treaty, 
thought themſelves fully entitled without the ſovereign's authority, imme. 
diately to ſummon a parliament. The reformers preſented a petition to 
this aſſembly ; in which they were not contented with defiring the eſta- 
bliſhment of their doctrine; they alſo applied for the puniſhment of the 
catholics, whom they called vaſſals to the Roman harlot ; and they aſſert- 
ed, that, among all the rabble of the clergy, ſuch is their expreſſion, there 
was not one lawful miniſter ; but that they were, all of them, thieves and 
murderers ; yea, rebels and traitors to civil authority; and therefore un- 
worthy to be ſuffered in any reformed commonwealth P, The parliament 
ſeem to have been actuated by the ſame ſpirit of rage and perſecution, 
Aſter ratifying a confeſſion of faith, agreeable to the new doctrines, theypal- 
ſed a ſlatute againſt the maſs, and not only aboliſhed it in all the churches, 
but enacted, that whoever, any where, either officiated in it, or was preſent 
at it, ſhould be chaſliſed; for the firſt offence, with confiſcation of. goods 
and corporal puniſhment, at the diſcretion of the magiſtrate ; for the 
ſecond, with baniſhment; and for the third, with loſs of life %. A law 
was alſo voted for aboliſhing the papal juriſdiction in Scotland: The 
preſbyterian form of diſcipline was ſettled, leaving only at firſt ſome ſha- 
cow of authority to certain eccleſiaſtics whom they called Superintendants 
The prelates of the ancient faith appeared, in order to complain of great 
$njuſtice committed on them by the invaſion of their property, but the 
parliament took no notice of them; till, at laſt, the eceleſiaſtics, tired with 
ſruitleſs attendance, departed the town. They were then cited to appear; 
and as nobody preſented himſelf, it was voted by parliament, that the 
ecclefiaſlics were entirely ſatisfied, and found no reaſon of complaint. 


Forbes, vol. i p 354. 372. Jebd, vol. ii. p. 452. P Knox, p. 237 23d. 
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Sis James Sandilands, prior of St. John, was ſent over to France to 
obtain the ratification of theſe acts; but was very ill received by Mary, 
who denied the validity of a parliament, ſummoned without the royal con- 
ſent ; and ſhe refuſed her ſanction to thoſe ſtatutes. But the proteſtants 

ve themſelves little concern about their queen's refuſal. They imme- 
diately put the ſtatutes in execution: They aboliſhed the maſs ; they ſet- 
tled their miniſters; they committed every where furious devaſtations on 
the monaſteries, and even on the churches, which they thought profaned 
by idolatry ; and deeming the property of the clergy lawful prize, they 
took poſſeſſion, without ceremony of the far greater part of the eccleſial- 
tical revenues. Their new preachers, who had authority, ſufficient to in- 
cite them to war and inſurrection, could not reſtrain their rapacity; and 
fanaticiſm concurring with avarice, an incurable wound was given to the 
papal authority in that country, The proteſtant nobility and gentry, 
united by the conſciouſneſs of ſuch unpardonable guilt, alarmed for their 
new poſſeſſions, well acquainted with the imperious character of the houſe 
of Guiſe, ſaw no ſafety for themfelves but in the protection of England; 
and they diſpatched Morton, Glencarne, and Lidington to expreſs their 
ſincere gratitude to the queen for her paſt favours, and repreſent to her the 
nectſſity of continuing chem. 


EL1za4BETH, on her part, had equal reaſon to maintain a 1560. 
union with the Scottiſh proteſtants; and ſoon found that the - revch af. 
. * * * * . alrs. 

houſe of Guiſe, notwithſtanding their former diſappointments, 

had not laid aſide the deſign of conteſting her title, and ſubverting her 
authority, Francis and Mary, whoſe counſels were wholly dirc&ed by 
them, refuſed to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh; and ſhowed no diſpoſi- 
tion to give her any fatisfaQtion for that mortal affront, which they had 
put upon her, by their openly aſſuming the title and arms of England. 
dhe was ſenſible of the danger attending ſuch pretenſions; and it was 
with pleaſure ſhe heard of the violent factions which prevailed in the 
French government, and of the oppoſition which had ariſen againſt the 
meaſures of the duke of Guiſe, That ambitious prince, ſupported by his 
four brothers, the cardinal of Lerraine, the duke of Aumale, the marquis 
of Elbeuf, and the grand prior, men no leſs ambitious than himſelf, had 
engroſſed all the authority of the crown ; and as he was poſſeſſed of every 
quality, which could command the efteem or ſeduce the aife&ions of men, 
there appeared no end of his acquiſitions and pretenſions. The conſtable, 
Montmorency, who had long balanced his credit, was deprived of all 
power: The princes of the blood, the king of Navarre, and his brother, 
the prince of Conde, were entirely excluded from offices and favour ; The 


queen-mother herſelf, Catherine de Medicis, found her influence every 


day declining: And as Francis, a young prince, inſirm both in mind and 
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body, was wholly governed by his conſort, who knew no law but the 
pleaſures of her uncles, men deſpaired of ever obtaining freedom from the 
dominion of that aſpiring family. It was the conteſts of religion which 
firſt inſpired the French with courage openly to oppoſe their unlimited 
authority. 


Taz theological diſputes, firſt ſtarted in the north of Germany, next 
in Switzerland, countries at that time whally illiterate, had long ago pene- 
trated into France; and as they were aſſiſted by the general diſcontent 
againſt the court and church of Rome, and by the zealous ſpirit of the 
age, the proſelytes of the new religion were ſecretly increaſing in every 
province. Henry II. in imitation of his father Francis, had oppoſed the 
progreſs of the reformers ; and though a prince addicted to pleaſure and 
ſociety, he was tranſported by a vehemence, as well as bigotry, which had 
little place in the conduct of his predeccilor. Rigorous puniſhments 
had been inflicted on the moſt eminent of the proteſtant party; and a 
point of honour ſeemed to have ariſen, whether the one ſect could exer- 
ciſe, or the other ſuffer moit barbarity. The death of Henry put ſome 
ſtop to the perſecutions ; and the people, who had admired the conſtancy 
of the new preachers, now heard with favour their doctrines and argu- 
ments. But the cardinal of Lorraine, as well as his brothers, who were 
poſſeſſed of the legal authority, thought it their intereſt to ſupport the 
eſtabliſhed religion; and when they revived the execution of the penal 
ſtatutes, they neceſſarily drove the malcontent princes and nobles to em- 
brace the protection of the new religion. The king of Navarre, a man 
of mild diſpoſitions, but of a weak character, and the prince of Conds, 
who poſſeſſed many great qualities, having declared themſelves in favour 
of the proteſtants, that ſe& acquired new force from their countenapce 
and the admiral Coligni, with his brother Andelot, no longer ſcrupled 
to make open profeſſion of their communion, The integrity of the ad- 
miral, who was belicved ſincere in his attachment to the new doctrine, and 
his great reputation, both for valour and conduR, for the arts of peace as 
well as of war, brought credit to the reformers ; and after a fruſtrated 
attempt of the malcontents to ſeize the King's perſon at Amboiſe, of 
which Elizabeth had probably ſome intelligence r, every place was full of 
diſtraction, and matters haſtened to an open rupture between the parties. 
But the houſe of Guiſe, though theſe factions had obliged them to remit 
their efforts in Scotland, and had been one chief cauſe of Elizabeth's ſuc- 
ceſs, were determined not to relinquiſh. their authority in France, or 
yield to the violence of their enemies. They found an opportunity of 


r Forbes, vol. i. p. 214. Throgmorton, about this time, unwilling to entruſt to let- 
ters the great ſecrets committed to him, obtained leave under ſome pretext, to come 
over to Loudon, 
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ſeizing the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde ; they threw the 
former into priſon ; they obtained a ſentence of death againſt the latter; 
and they were proceeding to put the ſentence in execution, when the 
king's ſudden death ſaved the noble priſoner, and interrupted jth Dec. 
the proſperity of the duke of Guiſe. The queen-mother was Gr. 
appointed regent to her ſon Charles IX. now in his minority: The king 
of Navarre was named lentenant-general of the kingdom: The ſen- 
tence againſt Conde was annulled : The conſtable was recalled to court: 
And the family of Guiſe, though they ſtill enjoyed great offices and 
great power, found a counterpoiſe to their authority. 


ELIZABETH was determined to make advantage of theſe events againſt 
the queen of Scots, whom ſhe {till regarded as a dangerous rival. She ſaw _ 
herſelf freed from the perils attending a union of Scotland with France, 
and from the pretenfions of ſo powerful a prince as Francis; but ſhe con- 
ſidered, at the ſame time, that the Engliſh catholics, who were numerous, 
and who were generally prejudiced in favour of Mary's title, would now 
adhere to that princeſs with more zealous attachment, when they ſaw, 
that her ſucceſſion no longer endangered the liberties of the kingdom, and 
was rather attended with the advantage of effecting an entire union with 
Scotland. She gave orders, therefore, to her ambaſſador, 'Throgmorton, 
a vigilant and able miniſter, to renew his applications to the queen of 
Scots, and to require her ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh. But 
though Mary had deſiſted, after her huſband's death, from bearing the 
arms and title of queen of England, ſhe ſtill declined gratifying Elizabeth 
in this momentous article ; and being ſwayed by the ambitious ſugges- 
tions of her uncles, ſhe refuſed to make any formal renunciation of her 
pretenſions. 


Meaxwarle, the queen mother of France, who imputed to Mary all 
the mortifications which ſhe had met with during Francis's life-time, took 
care to retaliate on her by like injuries; and the queen of Scots, finding 
her abode in France difagreeable, began to think of returning to her na- 
tive country, Lord James, who had been ſent in deputation from the 
ſtates to invite her over, ſeconded theſe intentions; and ſhe applied to E- 
hzabeth, by D'Oiſel, for a ſafe-· conduct, in caſe ſhe ſhould be obliged to 
paſs through England *: But ſhe received for anſwer, that, till ſhe had 
given ſatisfation, by ratifying the treaty of Edinburgh, ſhe could expect 
no fayour from a perſon whom ſhe had ſo much injured. This denial 
excited her indignation 5 and ſhe made no ſcruple of expreſſiug her ſen- 
timents to Throgmorton, when he reiterated his applications to gratify 
his miſtreſs in a demand, which he repreſented as ſo reaſonable. Having 
cleared the room of her attendants, ſhe {aid to him, „How weak I may 
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« prove, or how far a woman's frailty may tranſport me, I cannot tell: 
However, I am reſolved not to have ſo many witneſſes of my infirmi 
&« ag your miſtreſs had at her audience of my ambaſſador D'Oiſel. There 
sis nothing diſturbs me ſo much, as the having aſked, with ſo much im. 
& portunity, a favour, which it was of no conſequence for me to obtain, 
&« I can, with God's leave, return to my own country without her leave; 
“as J came to France, in ſpite of all the oppoſition of her brother, king 
© Edward: Neither do I want friends both able and willing to conduct 
* me home, as they have brought me hither ; though I was deſirous ra. 
ther to make an experiment of your miſtreſs's friendſhip, than of the 
« affiſtance of any other perſon. I have often heard you ſay, that a good 
&« correſpondence between her and myſelf would conduce much to the ſe- 
& curity and happineſs of both our kingdoms : Were ſhe well convinced 
& of this truth, ſhe would hardly have denied me ſo ſmall a requeſt, But, 
4 perhaps, ſhe bears a better inclination to my rebellious ſubjects than to 
& me, their ſovereign, her equal in royal dignity, her near relation, and 
ic the undoubted heir of her kingdoms. Beſides her friendſhip, 1 aſk 
& nothing at her hands : I neither trouble her, nor concern myſelf in the 
&« affairs of her ſtate: Not that I am ignorant, that there are now in Eng- 
land a great many malcontents, who are no friends to the preſent eſta- 
ac bliſhment. She is pleaſed to upbraid me as a perſon little experienced 
« in the world: 1 freely own it ; but age will cure that defect. How: 
& ever, I am already old enough to acquit myſelf honeſtly and courteouſly 
« to my friends and relations, and to encourage no reports of your mis- 
tc treſs, which would miſbecome a queen and her kinſwoman. I would 
&« alſo ſay, by her leave, that I am a queen as well as ſhe, and not altoge- 
ce ther friendleſs : And, perhaps, I have as great a ſoul too; ſo that me- 
te thinks we ſhould be upon a level in our treatment of each other. As 
t ſoon as I have conſulted the ſtates of my kingdom, I ſhall be ready to 
& give her a reaſonable anſwer; and I am the more intent on my journey, 
tt jn order to make the quicker diſpatch in this affair, But ſhe, it ſeems, 
« intends to ſtop my journey; ſo that either ſhe will not let me give her 
« ſatisſaction, or is reſolved not to be ſatisfied; perhaps, on purpoſe to 
t keep up the diſagreement between us. She has often reproached me 
« with my being young; and I muſt be very young indeed, and as il 
&« adviſed, to treat of matters of ſuch great concern and importance, with. 
ee out the advice of my parliament. 1 have not been wanting in all friend- 
&« ly offices to her; but ſhe diſbelieves or overlooks them. I could hear- 
« tily wiſh, that I were as nearly allied to her in affection as in blood: 
4 For that, indeed, would be a moſt valuable alliance t.“ 


SUCH a ſpirited reply, notwithſtanding the obliging terms interſperſed 
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in it, was but ill fitted to conciliate friendſhip between theſe rival princeſ- 
ſes, or cure thoſe mutual jealouſies which had already taken place. Eli- 
rabeth equipped a fleet, on pretence of purſuing pirates, but probably 
with an intention of intercepting the queen of Scots in her return home- 
wards, Mary embarked at Calais; and paſſing the Engliſh 3 
fleet in a fog, arrived ſafely at Leith, attended by her three un- * Avg. 
cles, the duke of Aumale, the grand prior, and the marqueſs of Arrival of 
um * X Mary in 
Elbeuf, together with the marqueſs of Damville, and other ocotland. 
French courtiers. This change of abode and ſituation was very 
little agreeable to that princeſs. Beſides her natural prepoſſeſſions in fa- 
rour of a country in which ſhe had been educated from her earlieſt infancy, 
and where ſhe had borne ſo high a rank, ſhe could not forbear both re- 
gretting the ſociety of that people, ſo celebrated for their humane diſpo- 
ſition, and their reſpectful attachment to their ſovercign, and reflecting on 
the diſparity of the ſcene which lay before her. 1t is ſaid, that, aſter ſhe 
was embarked at Calais, ſhe kept her eyes fixed on the coaſt of France, 
and never turned them from that beloved object, till darkneſs fell, and in- 
tercepted it from her view. She then ordered a couch to be ſpread for 
her in the open air; and charged the pilot, that, if in the morning the 


land were ſtill in ſight, he ſhould awake her, and afford her one parting 


view of that country, in which all her affections were ccutered. The 
weather proved calm, ſo that the ſhip made little way in the night-time : 
And Mary had once more an opportunity of ſeeing the French coaſt. 


She fat up on her couch, and {till looking towards the land, often repeated 


theſe words: „ Farewell France, farewell: I ſhall never ſee thee more “.“ 
The firſt aſpect, however, of things in Scotland was more favourable, if 
not to her pleaſure and happineſs, at leaſt to her repoſe and ſecurity, than 
ſhe had reaſon to apprehend, No ſooner did the French gallies appear 
off Leith, than people of all ranks, who had long expected their arrival, 
flocked towards the ſhore, with an earneſt impatience to behold and re- 
ceive their young ſovereign. Some were led by duty, ſome by intereſt, 
ſume by curioſity ; and all combined to expreſs their attachment to her, 
and to inſinuate themſelves into her confidence, on the commencement of 
her adminiſtration. She had now reached her nineteenth year; and the 
bloom of her youth and amiable beauty of her perſon were farther recom- 
mended by the affability of her addreſs, the politeneſs of her manners, and 
the elegance of her genius. Well accompliſhed in all the ſuperficial, but en- 
gagiug graces of a court, ſhe afforded, when better known, {till more promi- 
lng indications of her charaQter ; and men prognoſticated both humanity 
from her ſoft and obliging deportment, and penetration from her taſte in all 
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the refined arts of mufic, eloquence, and poetry . And as the Scots had 


long been deprived of the preſence of their ſovereign, whom they once def. 


paired ever more to behold among them, her arrival ſeemed to give uni. 
verſal ſatisfaction; and nothing appeared about the court, but ſymptony 
of affection, joy, and feſtivity. 


Tus firſt meaſures, which Mary embraced, confirmed all the prepoſſeſ. 
ſions entertained in her favour. She followed the advice given her in 
France by D'Oiſel and the biſhop of Amiens, as well as her uncles ; and 
ſhe beſtowed her confidence entirely on the leaders of the reformed pany, 
who had greateſt influence over the people, and who, ſhe found, were 
alone able to ſupport her government. Her brother, lord James, whom 
ſhe ſoon after created carl of Murray, obtained the chief authority; and 
after him Lidington, ſecretary of ſtate, a man of great ſagacity had a prin. 
cipal ſhare in her confidence. By the vigour of theſe men's meaſures ſhe 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh order and juſtice in a country, divided by public 
factions and private feuds; and that fierce, intractable people, unac- 
quainted with laws and obedience, ſeemed, for a time, to ſubmit peaceably 
to her gentle and prudent adminiſtration. 


Bur there was one circumſtance which blaſted all thefe promifing ap- 
pearances, and bereaved Mary of that general favour, which her agreeable 
manners and judicious deportment gave her juſt reaſon to expect. $1 
was ſtill a papiſt; ana though ſhe publiſhed, ſoon after her arrival, a pro- 
clamation, enjoining every one to ſubmit to the eftabliſhed religion, the 
preachers and their adherents could neither be reconciled to a perſon pol. 
luted with ſo great an abomination, nor lay afide their jealouſies of her 
future conduct. It was with great difficulty ſhe could obtain permiſſion 
for ſaying maſs in her own chapel ; and had not the people apprehended, 
that if ſhe had here met with a refuſal, ſhe would inftantly have returned 
to France, the zealots never would have granted her even that indulgence. 
The cry was, “ ſhall we ſuffer that idol to be again erected within the 
« realm?” It was aſſerted in the pulpit, that one maſs was more terri- 
ble than ten thouſand armed men landed to invade the kingdom * ; Lord 
Lindeſey, and the gentlemen of Fife, exclaimed, * That the 1dolater 
6 ſhould dic the death ;” ſuch was their expreſſion. One that carried ta. 
pers for the ceremony of that worſhip, was attacked and inſulted in the 
court of the palace. And if lord James, and ſome popular leaders had 
not interpoſed, the {moſt dangerous uproar was juſtly apprehended, from 
the ungoverned fury of the multitude 7. The uſual prayers in the chur- 
ches were to this purpoſe : That God would turn the queen's heart, 
which was obſtinate againſt him and his truth; or if his holy will be 


W Buchan, lib. xvii. c. 9. Spotſwood, p. x78, 179. Keith, p. 89. Thuan. lib. LI 
* 2, * Kaox, . 287. J Ibid. p. 284. 285. 287. *Spotſwood, p. 179. 
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wherwiſe, that he would ſtrengthen the hearts and hands of the cle, 
toutly to oppoſe the rage of all tyrants . Nay, it was openly called in 
queſtion, whether that princeſs, being an idolatreſs, was entitled to any 
authority, even in civil matters“. 


Taz helpleſs queen was every moment expoſed to contumely, which 
ſhe bore with benignity and patience. Soon after her arrival ſhe dined in 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, and it was there contrived, that a boy fix years of 
aze, ſhould be let down from the roof, and ſhould preſent her with a bible, 
a pſalter, and the keys of the caſtle. Leſt ſhe ſhould be at a loſs to un- 
derſtand this inſult on her as a papiſt, all the decorations expreſſed the 
burning of Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, and other puniſhments inflicted 
by God upon idolatry d. The town council of Edinburgh had the aſſu- 
rance, from their own authority, to iſſue a proclamation, baniſhing from 
their diſtrict “ all the wicked rabble of Antichriſt, the pope, ſuch as 
« prieſts, monks, friars, together with adulterers and fornicators ©. And 
becauſe the privy council ſuſpended the magiſtrates for their inſolence, 
the paſſionate Hiſtorians 4 of that age have inferred, that the queen was 
engaged by a ſympathy of manners, to take adulterers and fornicators 
under her protection. It appears probable, that the magiſtrates were af- 
terwards reinſtated in their office, and that their proclamation was con- 
firmed e. 


Bur all the inſolence of the people was inconſiderable in compariſon 
ef that which was exerciſed by the clergy and the preachers, who took a 
pride in vilifying even to her face, this amiable princeſs. The aſſembly of the 
church framed an addreſs, in which, after telling her, that her maſs was a 
baſtard ſervice of God, the fountain of all impiety, and the ſource of eve- 
ry evil which abounded in the realm : they expreſſed their hopes, that ſhe 
would, cre this time, have preferred truth to her own preconceived opin- 
ion, and have renounced her religion, which, they aſſured her, was no- 
thing but abomination and vanity. They ſaid, that the preſent abuſes 
of government were ſo enormous, that, if a ſpeedy remedy were not pro- 
rided, God would not fail in his anger to ſtrike the head and the tail, 
the diſobedient prince and ſinful people. They required, that ſevere 
puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on adulterers and fornicators. And they 
concluded with demanding for themſelves ſome addition both of power 
and property f. 

Tat ringleader in all theſe inſults on majeſty was John Knox; who 


gx an uncontrouled authority in the church, and even in the civil 
OL, III. 


4 Keich, p. 179. 2 Ibid, p. 202. b Ibid. p. 189 © bid. p. 192. 
4 Knox, p 292 Buchan. lib. xvii. c. 20. Haynes, vol. 1. p. 372. © Keith, 
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affairs of the nation, and who triumphed in the contumelious uſage of hi 
ſovereign. His uſual appellation for the queen was Jezebel ; and though 
ſhe endeavoured, by the moſt gracious condeſcenſion, to- win his fayour 
all ber inſinuations could gain nothing on his obdurate beart. She pro- 
miſed him acceſs to her whenever he demanded it; and ſhe even deſired him, 
if be found her blameable in any thing, to reprehend her freely in priratt, 
rather than vilify her in the pulpit before the whole people: But he plainly 
told her, that he had a public miniſtry entruſted to him ; that if ſhe would 
come to church, ſhe ſhould there hear the goſpel of truth ; and that it wy 
not his buſineſs to apply to every individual, nor had he leiſure for that 


occupation 5 The political principles of the man, which he communicated 


to his brethren, were as full of ſedition as his theological were of rage 
and bigotry. Though he once condeſcended ſo far as to tell the queen, 
that he would ſubmit to her, in the ſame manner as Paul did to Nero“; 
he remained not long in this dutiful ſtrain. He ſaid to her, that“ Samud 
&« fearcd not to ſlay Agag, the fat and delicate king of Amalek, whom 
« king Saul bad ſaved: Neither ſpared Elias Jezebel's falfg prophets, and 
4% Baal's prieſts, though King Ahab was preſent. Phineas,“ added 
be, „was no magiſtiate; yet feared he not to ſtrike Coſbi and Zim 
&« in the very act of filthy fornication. And fo, Madam, your grace may 
« ſee, that others than chief magiſtrates may lawfully inflict puniſhment on 
& ſuch crimes as are condemned by the law of God i,” Knox had for- 
merly, during the reign of Mary of England, written a book againſt fe- 
male ſucceſſion to the crown: The title of it is, The firſt blaſt of the trunjei 
ogainſt the monſtrous regimen of women. He was too proud either to recant 
the tenets of this book, or even to apologize for them; and his conduct 


ſhewed that he thought no more civility than loyalty due to any of the 


female ſex. 


Tu whole life of Mary was, from the demeanour of theſe men, filled 
with bitterneſs and ſorrow. This ruſtic apoſtle ſcruples not, in his hiſtory, 
to inform us, that he once treated her with ſuch ſeverity, that ſhe loſt al 
command of temper, and diſſolved in tears before him: Yet ſo far from 
being moved with youth, and beauty, and royal dignity reduced to that 
condition, he perſevered in his inſolent reproofs ; and when he relates this 
incident, he diſcovers a viſible pride and ſatisfaction in his own conduct! 
The pulpits had become mere ſcenes of railing againſt the vices of the 
court; among which were always noted as the principal, feaſting, finer, 
dancing, balls, and whoredom, their neceſſary attendant l. Some ornaments, 
which the ladies at that time wore upon their petticoats, excited mightily 
the indignation of the preachers ; and they affirmed, that ſuch vanity 


5 Knox, p. 310. u Ibid. p. 288. i Ibid. p. 326. k Ibid, p. 332, 333 
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would provoke God's vengeance, not only againſt theſe fooliſh women, 
but againſt the whole realm ®, 


Maxy, whoſe age, condition, and education invited her to liberty and 
cheerfulneſs, was curbed in all amuſements, by the abſurd ſeverity of theſe 
reformers ; and ſhe found every moment reaſon to regret her leaving that 
country, from whoſe manners ſhe had, in early youth, received the firſt 
impreſſions a. Her two uncles, the duke of Aumale, and the grand prior, 
with the other French nobility, ſoon took leave of her: The marquis of 
Elbeuf remained ſome time longer; but after his departure, ſhe was left 
to the ſociety of her own ſuhjects; men unacquainted with the pleaſures 
of converſation, ignorant of arts and civility, and corrupted beyond their 
uſual ruſticity, by a diſmal fanaticiſm, which rendered them incapable of 
all humanity and improvement. Though Mary had made no attempt to 
reſtore the ancient religion, her popery was a ſufficient crime : Though 
her behaviour was hitherto irreproachable, and her manners ſweet and 
engaging, her gaiety and eaſe were interpreted as figns of diſſolute vanity. 


And to the harſh and prepoſterons uſage, which this princeſs met with, 


may be aſcribed thoſe errors of her ſubſequent conduR, which ſeemed ſo 
little of a piece with the general tenor of her character 


Tata happened to the marquis of Elbevf, before his departure, an 
adventure, which though frivolous, might enable him to give Mary's 
friends in France a melancholy idea of her ſituation. This nobleman, 
with the earl of Bothwel, and ſome other young courtiers, had been en- 
gaged, after a debauch to pay a viſit toa woman called Aliſon 
Craig, who was known to be liberal of her favours ; and becauſe they 


were denied admittance, they broke the windows, thruſt open the door, 


and committed ſome diſorders, in ſearching for the damſel It happened, 
that the aſſembly of the church was ſitting at that time, and they imme- 
diateſy took the matter under their cognizance, In conjunction with ſe- 


reral of the nobility, they preſented an addreſs to the queen, which was 


introduced with this awful prelude. © To the queen's majeſty, and to 
* her ſecret and great council, her grace's faithful and obedient ſubjects, 
* the profeſſors of Chriſt Jeſus's holy evangil, wiſh the ſpirit of righte- 
* ous judgment,” The tenor of the petition was, that the fear of God, 
the duty which they owed her grace, and the terrible threatenings denoun- 
cd by God againſt every city or country where horrible crimes were 
openly committed, compelled them to demand the ſevere puniſhment of 
ſuch as had done what in them lay to kindle the wrath of God againſt 
the whole realm : That the iniquity, of which they complained, was ſo 
heinous and ſo horrible, that they ſhould efteem themſclves accomplices in 
i, if they had been engaged by worldly fear, or ſervile complaiſance, to 
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paſs it over in filence, or bury it in oblivion : That as they owed her 
grace obedience in the adminiſtration of juſtice, ſo were they entitled ts 
require of her, in return, the ſharp and condign puniſhment of this enor. 
mity, which, they repeated it, might draw down the vengeance of God 
on the whole kingdom: And that they maintained it to be her duty to 
Jay aſide all private affections towards the actors in ſo heinous a crime, 
and ſo enormous a villany, and without delay bring them to a trial, and 
infli& the ſevereſt penalties upon them. The queen gave a gracious re. 
ception to this peremptory addreſs ; but becauſe ſhe probably thought, 
that breaking the windows of a brothel merited not ſuch ſevere repre. 
| henſion, ſhe only replied, that her uncle was a ſtranger, and that he wa 
attended by a young company: But ſhe would put ſuch order to him and 
to all others, that her ſubje&s ſhould henceforth have no reaſon to com. 
plain. Her paſſing over this incident ſo lightly was the ſource of great 
diſcontent, and was regarded as a proof of the moſt profligate manners, 
It is not to be omitted, that Aliſon Craig, the cauſe of all the uproar, 
was known to entertain a commerce with the earl of Arran, who, on ac- 
count of his great zeal for the reformation, was, without ſcruple, indulged 
in that enormity P, 


SOME of the populace of Edinburgh broke into the queen's chapel 
during her abſence, and committed outrages ; for which two of then 
were indicted, and it was intended to bring them to a trial. Knox wrote 
circular letters to the moſt conſiderable zealots of the party, and charged 
them to appear in town, and protect their brethren, The holy ſacr- 
ments, he there ſaid, are abuſed by profane papiſts; the maſs has been 
ſaid ; and in worſhiping that idol, the prieſts have omitted no ceremo- 
ny, not even the conjuring of their accurſed water, that had ever been 
practiſed in the time of the greateſt blindneſs. Theſe violent met- 
ſures for oppoſing juſtice were little ſhort of rebellion : And Knox 
was ſummoned before the council to anſwer for his offence, The 
courage of the man was equal to his inſolence. He ſcrupled not to 
tell the queen, that the peſtilent papiſts, who had inflamed her againk 
theſe holy men, were the ſons of the devil; and muſt therefore obey tlic 
directions of their father, who had been a liar and a manſlayer from tie 
beginning, The matter ended with the full acquittal of Knox l. Kan- 
dolph, the Engliſh ambaſſador in Scotland, had reaſon to write to Cecil 
ſpeaking of the Scottiſh nation: © I think marvellouſly of the wiſdom of 
% God, that gave this unruly, inconſtant people no more power nor ſub- 
* ſtance: For they wguld otherwiſe run wild r.“ 

Ws have related theſe incidents at greater length, than the neceſſity ol 
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our ſubje&t may ſeem to require: But even trivial circumſtances, which 
how the manners of the age are often more inſtructive, as well as enter- 
taining, than the great tranſactions of wars and negociations, which are 
nearly ſimilar in all periods and inall countries of the world. 


Tus reformed clergy in Scotland had at that time, a very natural reaſon 
for their ill humour, namely, the poverty, or rather beggary, to which 
they were reduced. The nobility and gentry had at firſt laid their hands 
on all the property of the regular clergy, without making any proviſion 
for the friars and nuns, whom they turned out of their poſſeſſions. The 
ſecular clergy of the catholic communion, though they loſt all. eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction, flill held ſome of the temporalities of their beneſices; and ei- 
ther became laymen themſelves, and converted them into private property, 
or made conveyance of them at low prices to the nobility, who thus en- 
riched themſclves by the plunder of the church. The new teachers had 
hitherto ſubſiſted chiefly by the voluntary oblations of the faithful; and in 
a poor country, divided in religious ſentiments, this eſtabliſhment was re- 
garded as very ſcanty and very precarious, Repeated applications were 
made for a legal ſettlement to the preachers ; and though almoſt every thing 
in the kingdom was governed by their zeal and caprice, it was with difficul- 
ty that their requeſt was at laſt complied with. The fanatical ſpirit 
which they indulged, and their induſtry in decrying the principles and 
practices of the Romiſh communion, which placed ſuch merit in enriching 
the clergy proved now a very ſenſible obttacle to their acquiſitions. The 
eonvention, however, paſſed a vote *, by which they divided all the ec- 
clefiaſtical benefices into twenty-one ſhares : They aſſigned fourteen to 
the ancient poſſeſſors: Of the remaining ſeven they granted three to the 
crown ; and if that were found to anſwer the public expences they be- 
lowed the overplus on the reformed miniſters. The queen was empow- 
ered to levy all the ſeven ; and it was ordained, that ſhe ſhould afterwards 
pay to the clergy what ſhould be judged to ſuffice for their maintenance. 
The neceſſities of the crown, the rapacity of the eourtiers, and the ſmall 
affection which Mary bore to the proteſtant eceleſiaſtics, rendered their 
revenues contemptible as well as uncertain ; and the preachers, finding 
that they could not rival the gentry, or even the middling rank of men, in 
opulence and plenty, were neceſſitated to betake themſelves to other expe- 
Gents for ſupporting their authority. They affected a furious zeal for 
religion, moroſe manners, a vulgar and familiar, yet myſterious cant ; and 
though the liberality of ſubſequent princes put them afterwards on a bet- 
ter footing with regard to revenue, and thereby corrected in ſome degree 
thoſe bad habits; it muſt be confeſſed, that, while many other advantages 
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attend preſbyterian government, theſe inconveniencies are not eaſily ſe. 
parated from the genius of that eccleſiaſtical polity. 


Tus queen of Scots, deſtitute of all force, poſſeſſing a narrow revenit, 
ſurrounded with a factious turbulent nobility, a bigoted people, and inſo. 
lent eceleſiaſtics, ſoon found, that her only expedient for maintaining 
tranquillity was to preſerve a good correſpondence with Elizabeth, who, 
by former connexions and ſervice, had acquired ſuch authority over al 
theſe ranks of men. Soon after her arrival in Scotland, ſecretary Liding 
ton was ſent to London, in order to pay her compliments to the queen, 

and expreſs her deſire of friendſhip and a good correſpondence and he 
received a commiſſion from her, as well as from the nobility of Scotland, 
to demand, as a means of cementing this friendſhip, that Mary ſhould 
by act of parliament or by proclamation (for the difference between theſe 
ſecurities was not then deemed very conſiderable) be declared ſucceſſorto 
the crown, No requeſt could be more unreaſonable, or made at a more 
improper juncture. The queen replicd, that Mary had once diſcovered 
her intention not to wait for the ſucceſſion, but had openly, without cere- 
mony or reſerve, aſſumed the title of queen of England, and had pretend- 
ed a ſuperior right to her tbrone and kingdom: That though her am- 
baſſadors, and thoſe of her huſband, the French king, had ſigned a treaty, 
in which they renounced that claim, and promiſed ſatisfaction for ſo 
great an indignity, ſhe was ſo intoxicated with this imaginary right, that 
ſhe had rejected the moſt earneſt ſolicitations, and even, as ſome en- 
deavourcd to perſuade her, had incurred ſome danger in crofling the ſeas, 
rather than ratify that equitable treaty : That her partizans every where 
had ill the aſſurance to inſiſt on her title, and had preſumed to talk of 
her own birth as illegitimate : That while affairs were on this footing 
whale a claim thus openly made, ſo far from being openly renounced, was 
only ſuſpended till a more favourable opportunity, it would, in her, be 
the moſt egregious imprudence to fortify the hands of a preten der to her 
crown, by declaring her the ſucceſſor : That no expedient could be worle 
imagined for cementing friendſhip than ſuch a declaration ; and kings were 
often found to bear no good will to their ſucceſſors, even though their 
own children; much more when the connexion was leſs intimate, and 
when ſuch cauſe of diſguſt and jealouſy had already been given, and in- 
deed was {till continued, on the part of Mary: That though ſhe was 
willing, from the amity which ſhe bore her kinſwoman, to aſcribe her 
former pretenſions to the advice of others, by whoſe direction ſhe was 
then governed; her preſent refuſal to relinquiſh them could proceed only 
from her own prepoſſcſſions, and was a proof that ſhe ſtill harboured ſome 
dangerous deligns againſt her: That it was the nature of all men to be 


1 t Jeb b, vol. ii. P. 456. 
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diſguſted with the preſent, to entertain flattering views of futurity, to 
think their ſervices ill rewarded, to expect a better recompence from the 
ſucceſſor ; and ſhe ſhould eſteem herſelt ſcarcely half a ſovereign over the 
Engliſh, if they ſaw her declare her heir, and arm her rival with au- 
thority againſt her own repoſe and ſafety : That ſhe knew the inconſtant 
nature of the people 3 ſhe was acquainted with-the preſent diviſions in re- 
gion; ſhe was not ignorant that the ſame party which expected greater 
favour during the reign of Mary, did alfo imagine that the title of that 
princeſs was ſuperior to her own : That for her part, whatever claims 
were advanced, ſhe was determined to live and die queen of England ; and 
after her death, it was the buſineſs of others to examine who had the beſt 
pretenſions, either by the laws or by right of blood, to the ſucceſſion : 
That ſhe boped that the claim of the queen of Scots would then be found 
ſolid ; and conſidering the injury which ſhe herſelf had received, it was 
ſufficient indulgence, if ſhe promiſed, in the mean time, to do nothing 
which might, in any reſpect, weaken or invalidate it: And that Mary, if 
her title were really preferable, a point which, for her own part, ſhe had 
never enquired into, poſſeſsed all advantages above her rivals; who, deſti- 
tute both of preſent power, and of all ſupport by friends, would only ex- 
poſe themſelves to inevitable ruin, by advancing any weak, or even doubt- 
ful, pretenſions . 

Tuts views of the queen were ſo prudent and judicious, that there 
was no likelihood of her ever departing from them : But that ſhe might 
put the matter to a fuller proof, ſhe offered to explain the words of the 
treaty of Edinburgh, ſo as to leave no ſuſpicion of their excluding Mary's 
right of ſucceſſion : and in this form ſhe again required her to ratify 
that treaty, Matters at laſt came to this iſſue, that Mary agreed to the 
propoſal, and offered to renounce all preſent pretenſions to the crown of 
England, provided Elizabeth would agree to declare her the ſucceſſor *. 
But, ſuch was the jealous character of this latter princeſs, that ſhe never 
would conſent to ſtrengthen the intereſt and authority of any claimant, 
by fixing the ſucceſſion ; much leſs would ſhe make this conceſſion in 
favour of a rival queen, who poſſeſsed ſuch plauſible pretenſions for the 
preſent, and who, though ſhe might verbally renounce them, could eaſily 
reſume her claim on the firſt opportunity, Mary's propoſal, however, 
bore ſo ſpecious an appearance of equity and juſtice, that Elizabeth, ſen- 
ible that reaſon would, by ſuperficial thinkers, be deemed to lie entirely 
on that fide, made no mention of the matter; and, though farther con- 
eeſſions were never made by either princeſs, they put on all the appear- 
ances of a cordial reconciliation and friendſhip with each other. 


Buchanan. lib. xvii. c. 14— 17. Camden, p. 385. Spotſwood, p. 180, 181. 
bid. p. 181. * Haynes, vol, i. p 377. 
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Tux queen obſerved, that, even without her interpoſition, 
with 10. Mary was ſufficiently depreſſed by the mutinous ſpirit of her 
vernment own ſubjects ; and, inſtead of giving Scotland, for the preſent, 
"I any inquietude or diſturbance, ſhe employed herſelf, more uſe. 

fully and laudably, in regulating the affairs of her own kiny. 
dom, and promoting the happineſs of her people. She made ſome pro. 
greſs in paying thoſe great debts which lay upon the crown ; ſhe regulat. 
ed the coin, which had been much debaſed by her predeceſſors ; ſhe fur. 
niſhed her arſenals with great quantities of arms from Germany and other 
places; engaged her nobility and gentry to imitate her example in this 
particular ; introduced into the kingdom the art of making gun-powder 
and braſs-cannon ; fortified her frontiers on the fide of Scotland ; made 
frequent reviews of the militia z encouraged agriculture, by allowing x 
free exportation of corn; promoted trade and navigation; and ſo much in- 
creaſed the ſhipping of her kingdom, both by building veſſcls of force 
herſelf, and ſuggeſting like undertakings to the merchants, that ſhe was 
juſtly ſtiled the reſtorer of naval glory, and the queen of the northera 
ſeas ). The natural frugality of her temper, ſo far from incapacitating 
her from theſe great enterprizes, only enabled her to execute them with 
greater certainty and ſucceſs ; and all the world ſaw in her conduct the 
the happy effects of a vigorous perſeverance in judicious and well-concerted 
projects. 

Ir is eaſy to imagine that ſo great a princeſs, who enjoyed ſuch ſingular 
felicity and renown, would receive propoſals of marriage from every one 
that had any likelihood of ſucceeding ; and though ſhe had made ſome pub- 
lic declarations in favour of a ſingle life, few believed that ſhe would per- 
ſevere for ever in that reſolution, The archduke, Charles, ſecond ſon of 
the emperor *, as well as Caſimir, ſon of the clector Palatine, made ap- 
plications to her; and as this latter prince profeſſed the reformed religi- 


on, he thought himſelf, on that account, better entitled to ſucceed in his 


addreſſes. Eric, king of Sweden, and Adolph, duke of Holitem, were 
encouraged, by the ſame views, to become ſuitors : And the call of Ar- 
ran, heir to the crown of Scotland, was, by the ſtates of that kingdom, 
recommended to her as a ſuitable marriage. Even ſome of her own ſub- 
jects, though they did not openly declare thetr pretenſions, entertained 
hopes of ſucceſs. The earl of Arundel, a perſon declining in years, but 
deſcended from an ancient and noble family, as well as poſſeſſed of great 
riches, flattered himſelf with this proſpe& ; as did alſo Sir William Pick- 
ering, a man much eſteemed for his perſonal merit. But the perſon mott 
likely to ſucceed, was a younger ſon of the late duke of Northumberland, 
lord Robert Dudley, who, by means of his exterior qualitics, joined t9 


Y Camden, p. 338. Strype, vol. i. p. 230. 336, 337. 
3 Hayues, vol. i. p. 233. 
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addreſs and flattery, had become, in a manner, her declared favourite, and 
had great influence in all her counſels. The leſs worthy he appeared of 
this diſtinction, the more was his great favour aſcribed to ſome violent 
affection, which could thus ſeduce the judgement of this penetrating prin- 
ceſs ; and men long expected, that he would obtain the preference above 
ſo many princes and monarchs, But the queen gave all theſe ſuitors a 
gentle refuſal, which {till encouraged their purſuit ; and ſhe thought 


that ſhe ſhould the better attach them to her interelts if they were {till 


allowed to entertain hopes of ſucceeding in their pretenſions. It is alſo 
probable, that this policy was not entirely free from a mixture of female 
coquetry ; and that, though, ſhe was determined in her own mind never 
to (hare her power with any man, ſhe was not diſpleaſed with the court. 
ſhip, ſolicitation, and profeſſions of love, which the deſire of acquiring ſo 
valuable a prize procured her from all quarters. 


Waar is molt ſingular in the conduct and character of Elizabeth, is, 
that, though ſhe determined never to have any heir of her own body, ſhe 
was not only very averſe to fix any ſucceſſor to the crown; but ſeems 
alſo to have reſolved, as far as it lay in her power, that no one who had 
pretenſions to the ſucceſſion ſhould ever have any heirs or ſucceſſors, If 


the excluſion given by the will of Henry VIII. to the poſterity of Mar- 


garet, queen of Scotland, was allowed to be valid, the right to the crown 
devolved on the houſe of Suffolk; and the lady Catharine Gray, young- 
er fiſter to the lady Jane, was now the heir of that family. This lady 
had been married to lord Herbert, ſon of the earl of Pembroke; but, hav- 
ing been divorced from that nobleman, ſhe had made a private marriage 
with the earl of Hertford, ſon of the protector; and her huſband, ſoon 
after conſummation, travelled into France. In a little time ſhe appeared 
to be pregnant, which ſo earaged Elizabeth, that ſhe threw her into the 
Tower, and ſummoned Hertford to appear, in order to anſwer for his miſ- 
demeanor, He made no ſcruple of acknowledgigg the marriage, which, 
though concluded without the queen's conſent, was entirely ſuitable to 
both parties; and for this offence he was alſo committed to the Tower. 
Elizabeth's ſeverity {topped not here: She iſſued a commiſſion to enquire 
into the matter; and as Hertford could not, within the time limited, 
prove the nupt ials by witneſſes, the commerce between him and his con- 
fort was declared unlawful, and their poſterity illegitimate. They were 
lull detained in cuſtody ; but, by bribing their keepers, they found means 
to have farther intercourſe ; and another child appeared to be the fruit 
of their commerce, This was a freſh ſource of vexation to the queen z 
who made a fine of fifteen thouſand pounds be ſet on Hertford by tu 

ſtar. chamber, and ordered his confinement to be thenceforth more rigid 


and ſevere, He lay in this condition for uiue years, till the death of hie 
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wife, by freeing Elizabeth from all fears, procured him his liberty :. This 
extreme ſeverity muſt be accounted for, either by the unrelenting Jealouſy 
of the queen, who was afraid leſt a pretender to the ſucceſſion ſhould ae. 
quire credit by having iſſue; or by her malignity, which, with all her 
great qualities, made one ingredient in her character, and which led her 
to envy, in others, thoſe natural pleaſures of love and poſterity, of which 
her own ambition aud defire of dominion made her renounce all proſpe& 
for berſelf, 

Tuxak happened, about this time, ſome other events in the royal fa. 
mily, where the queen's conduct was more laudable. Arthur Pole, and 
his brother, nephews to the late cardinal, and deſcended from the duke of 
Clarence, together with Anthony Forteſcue, who had married a fitter of 
theſe gentlemen, and ſome other perſons, were brought to their trial for 
intending to withdraw into France, with a view of ſoliciting ſuccours 
from the duke of Guiſe, of returning thence into Wales, and of proclaim- 
ing Mary queen of England, and Arthur Pole, duke of Clarence. They 
confeſſed the indictment, but aſſerted, that they never meant to execute 
thele projects during the queen's life-time : They had only deemed ſuch 
precautions requiſite in caſe of her demiſe, which ſome pretenders to 
judicial aſtrology bad aſſured them they might with certainty look for 
before the year expired. They were condemned by the jury; but re- 
ceived a pardon from the queen's clemency ®. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


State of Europe Civil wars of France Havre de Grace put in 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh A parliament—— Havre bt —— Affairs of 
Scotland The queen of Scots marries the earl Darnley — — Con- 
federacy againſt the proteſlants Murder of Rizzio——A parliament— 
Murder of Darnley Queen of Scots marries Bothwel Inſurrefion 
in Scotland Impriſonment of Mary Mary flies into England 
Conference at York and Hampton Court. 


1562. FTER the commencement of the religious wars in 
— France, which rendered that flouriſhing kingdom, dur- 


ing the courſe of near forty years, a ſcene of horror and de- 
vaſtation, the great rival powers in Europe were Spain and England; and 
it was not long before an animoſity, firſt political, then perſonal, broke 
out between the ſovereigns of theſe countries, 


a Heyes, vol. i. p. 369. 378. 396. Camden, p. 389. Heylin, p. 154- 
„ Strype, vol i. P. 333. Heylin, p. 154+ 
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P4rt1e II. of Spain, though he reached not any enlarged views of po- 
liey, was endowed with great induſtry and ſagacity, a remarkable 
caution in his enterprizes, an unuſual foreſight in all his meaſures; and as 
he was ever cool and ſeemingly unmoved by paſſion, and poſſeſſed neither 
talents nor inclination for war, both his ſubje&s and his neighbours had 
reaſon to expect juſtice, happineſs, tranquillity, from his adminiſtration. 
But prejudices had on him as pernicious effects as ever paſſion had on any 
other monarch ; and the ſpirit of bigotry and tyranny by which he was 
actuated, with the fraudulent maxims which governed his counſels, excit- 
ed the moſt violent agitation among his own people, engaged him in acts 
of the moſt enormous cruelty, and threw all Europe into combuſtion. 


ArTix Philip had concluded peace at Cateau-Cambreſis, and had re- 
mained ſome time in the Netherlands, in order to ſettle the affairs of that 
country, he embarked for Spain; and as the gravity of that nation, with 
their reſpeAful obedience to their prince, had appeared mare agreeable to his 
humour than the homely familiar manners, and the pertinacious liberty of 
the Flemings, it was expected that he would, for the future, reſide alto- 
gether at Madrid, and would govern all his extenſive dominions by Spa- 
niſh miniſters and Spaniſh counſels, Having met with a violent tempeſt 
on his voyage, he no ſooner arrived in harbour than he fell on his knees ; 
and, after giving thanks for his deliverance, he vowed that his life, which 
was providentially ſaved, ſhould thenceforth be entirely devoted to the 
extirpation of hereſy . His ſubſequent conduct correſponded to theſe 
profeſſions. Finding that the new doctrines had penetrated into Spain, 
he let looſe the rage of perſecution againſt all thoſe who profeſſed them, 
or were ſuſpected of adhering to them; and by his violence he gave new 
edge, even to the uſual cruelty of prieſts and inquiſitors. He threw into 
priſon Conſtantine Ponce, who had been confeſſor to his father, the em- 
peror Charles; who had attended him during his retreat; and in whoſe 
arms that great monarch had terminated his life: And after this eccleſias- 
tic died in confinement, he, ſtill ordered him to be tried and condemned 
for hereſy, and his ſtatue to be committed to ,the flames. He even deli- 
terated whether he ſhould not exerciſe like ſeverity againſt the memory 
of his father, who was ſuſpected, during his later years, to have indulged 
a propenſity towards the Lutheran principles: In his unrelenting zeal 
for orthodoxy, he ſpared neither age, ſex, nor condition: He was pre- 
ſent with an inflexible countenance, at the moſt barbarous executions : 
He iſſued rigorous orders for the proſecution of heretics in Spain, ltaly, 
the Indies, and the Low Countries : And, having founded his determined 
tyranny on maxims of civil policy, as well as on principles of teligion, he 
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made it apparent to all his ſubjects, that there was no method, except the 
moſt entire compliance, or molt obſtinate reſiſtance, to eſcape or elude 
the ſeverity of his vengeance. | 


Dvuxixs that extreme animoſity, which prevailed between the adhe. 
rents of the oppoſite religions, the civil magiſtrate, who found it difficult, 
if not impoſlible, for the ſame laws to govern ſuch enraged adverſaries, 
was naturally led, by ſpecious rules of prudence, in embracing one party, 
to declare war againſt the other, and to exterminate, by fire and ſword, 
thoſe bigots, who, from abhorrence of his religion, had proceeded to an 
oppolition of his power, and to a hatred of his perſon. If any prince 
poſſeſſed ſuch enlarged views as to. foreſee that a mutual toleration would 
in time abate the fury of religious prejudices, he yet met with difficult 
in reducing this principle to practice; and might deem the malady tos 
violent to await” a remedy, which, though certain, mult neceſſarily be 
flow in its operation. But Philip, though a profound hypocrite, and ex- 
tremely governed by ſelf-intereſt, ſeems alſo to have been himſelf actuated 
by an imperious bigotry ; and, as he employed great reflection in all bit 
conduct, he could eafily palliate the gratification of his natural temper 
under the colour of wiſdom, and find, in this ſyſtem, no leſs advantage to 
his foreign than his domeſtic politics. By placing himſelf at the head of 
the catholic party, he converted the zealots of the ancient faith into par- 
tizans of Spaniſh greatneſs ; and by employing the powerful allurement 


of religion, he ſeduced, every where, the ſubjects from that allegiance 
which they owed to their native ſovereign. 


Tae courſe of events, guiding and concurring with choice, had placed 
Elizabeth in a ſituation diametrically oppoſite : and had raiſed her to be 
the glory, the bulwark, and the ſupport of the numerous, though {till per- 
ſecuted proteſtants throughout Europe. More moderate in her temper 
than Philip, ſhe found, with pleaſure, that the principles of her ſe& requi- 
red not ſuch extreme ſeverity in her domeſtic government as was exerciſed 
by that monarch ; and, having no object but ſelf-preſervation, ſhe united 
her intereſts in all foreign negociations with thoſe who were every where 


| ſtruggling under oppreſſion, and guarding themſelves againſt ruin and ex- 


termination. The more} virtuous ſovereign was thus happily thrown inte 


the more favourable cauſe ; and fortune, in this inſtance, concurred with 
policy and nature. 


DuRixG the lifetime of Henry II. of France, and of his ſucceſſor, the 
force of theſe principles was ſomewhat reſtrained, though not altogether 
overcome, by motives of a ſuperior intereſt ; and the dread of uniting 
England with the French monarchy, engaged Philip to maintain a good 
eorreſpondence with Elizabeth. Yet even duriug this period he rejected 
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he garter which ſhe ſent him; he refuſed to ratify the ancient league 
etween the houſe of Burgundy and England ©; he furniſhed ſhips to 
tranſport French forces into Scotland ; he endeavoured to intercept the 
carl of Arran, who was haſtening to join the malcontents in that country; 
and the queen's wiſeſt miniſters ſtill regarded his friendſhip as hollow and 
precarious * But no ſooner did the death of Francis II. put an end to 
Philip's apprehenſions with regard to Mary's ſucceſſion, than his animoſity 
againſt Elizabeth began more openly to appear; and the intereſts of Spain 
and thoſe of England were found oppoſite in every negociation and tranſac- 
tion, 

Tus two great monarchies of the continent, France and Spain, being poſ- 
ſeſſed of neaily equal force, were naturally antagoniits ; and England, 
from its power and ſituation, was intitled to ſupport its own} dignity, as 
well as tranquillity, by holding the balance between them. Whatever 
incident, therefore, tended too much to depreſs one of theſe rival powers,' 
5 it left the other without controul, might be deemed contrary to the in- 
tereſts of England: Yet ſo much were theſe great maxims of policy over- 
ruled, during that age, by the diſputes of theology, that Philip found an 
advantage in ſupporting the eſtabliſhed government and religion of France; 
and Elizabeth in protecting faction and innovation. 


Tus queen-regent of France, when reinſtated in authority . vi 

by the death of her ſon, Francis, had formed a plan of admini- Civil wars 

firation more ſubtle than judicious ; and, balancing the catho- —_ 

lies with the hngonots, the duke of Guiſe with the prince of Conde, ſhe 
endeavoured to render herſelf neceſſary to both, and to eſtabliſh her own 
dominion on their conftrained obedience 7. But the equal counterpoiſe 
of power, which, among foreign nations, is the ſource of tranquillity, proves 
always the ground of quarrel between domeſtic factions; and if the animo- 
ity of religion concur with the frequent occaſions which, preſent themſelves 
of mutual injury, it is impoſſible, during any time, to preſerve a firm con- 
eord in ſo delicate a ſituation. The conflable, Montmorency, moved by 
zeal for the ancient faith, joined himſelf to the duke of Guiſe : The king 
of Navarre, from his inconſtant temper, and his jealouſy of the ſuperior ge- 
nius of his brother, embraced the ſame party: And Catherine, finding 
herſelf depreſſed by this combination, had recourſe to Conde and the hu- 
gonots, who gladly embraced the opportunity of fortifying themſelves by 
her countenance and protection . An edict had been publiſhed, granting 


a toleration to the proteſtants; but the intereſted violence of the duke of : 


Guiſe, covered with the pretence of religious zeal, broke through this a- 


Ll Digge's Complete Ambaſſador p. 369. H :ynes, p. 585. Strype, vol. iv. No. 246. 
f Davila, lib. ii. 5 Ibid. lib. Bi. 


Haynes, vo. i. p. 280, 281, 283, 284. 
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greement ; and the two parties, after the fallacious tranquillity of a mo. 
ment, renewed their mutual inſults and injuries. Condé, Coligni, Aude. 
lot, aſſembled their friends, and flew to arms: Guiſe and Montmoreney 
got poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, and conſtrained the queen-regent 
to embrace their party : Fourteen armies were levied and put in mo- 
tion in different parts of France ® : each province, each city, each 
family, was agitated with inteſtine rage and animoſity. The 
father was divided againſt the fon ; brother againſt brother; aud 
women themſelves, ſacrificing their humanity as well as their timidity to 
the religious fury, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by acts of ferocity and valour i, 
Wherever the hugonots prevailed, the images were broken, the altars pil- 
laged, the churches demoliſhed, the monaſteries conſumed with fire; 
Where ſucceſs attended the catholics, they burned the bibles, re-baptized 
the infants, conſtrained married perſons to paſs anew through the nuptial 
ceremony: And plunder, deſolation, and bloodſhed attended equally the 
triumph of both parties. The parliament of Paris itſelf, the ſeat of law 
and juſtice, inſtead of. employing its authority to compoſe theſe fatal 
quarrels, publiſhed an edi, by which it put the ſword into the hands of 
the enraged multitude, and empowered the catholics every where to mal. 
ſacre the hugonots * : And it was during this period, when men began 
to be ſomewhat enlightened, and in this nation, renowned for poliſhed 
manners, that the theological rage, which had long been boiling in men'y 
veins, ſeems to have attained its laſt ſtage of virulence and ferocity. 


Pate, jealous of the progreſs which the hugonots made in France, 
and dreading the contagion would ſpread in the Low Country provinces, 
had formed a ſecret alliance with the princes of Guiſe, and had entered 
into a mutual concert for the protection of the ancient faith, and the ſup- 
preſſion of hereſy. He now ſent fix thouſand men, with ſome ſupply of 
money, to reinforce the catholic party; and the prince of Condé, find- 
ing himſelf unequal to ſo great a combination, counteMAnced by the roy- 
al authority, was obliged to diſpatch the Vidame of Chartres and Brigue- 
maut to London, in order to crave the aſſiſtance and protection of Eliza- 
beth. Moſt of the province of Normandy was poſſeſſed by the hugonots : 

And Conde offered to put Havre de Grace into the hands of 


>. the Engliſh, on condition that, together with three thouſand 
Grace = men for the garriſon of that place, the queen ſhould likewiſe 
in ponct- 


Gon of the ſend over three thouſand to defend Dieppe and Rouen, and 
Evgliſh. ſhould furaiſh the prince with a ſupply of a hundred thouſand 


crowns . 


EL12ABETH, beſides the general and eſſential intereſl of ſupporting the 


b Father Paul, lib. vii. i Ibid, 
IForbes, vol. ii. p. 48. 


* Ibid, Haynes, p. 391. 
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proteſtants, and oppoſing the rapid progreſs of her enemy the duke of 
Guiſe, had other motives which engaged her to accept of this propoſal. 
When ſhe concluded the peace at Cateau-Cambreſis, ſhe had 

reaſon to foreſee that France never would voluntarily 2 
fulfil the article which regarded the reſtitution of Calais ; and 6 
many ſubſequent incidents had tended to confirm this ſuſpicion, Con- 
ſderable ſums of money had been expended on the fortifications ; long 
leaſes had been granted of the lands; and many inhabitants had been 
encouraged to build and ſettle there, by aſſurance that Calais ſhould never 
be reſtored to the Engliſh ®. The queen therefore wiſely concluded, 
that, could ſhe get poſſcſſion' of Havre, a place which commanded the 
mouth of the Seine, and was of greater importance than Calais, ſhe ſhould 
ealily conſtrain the French to execute the treaty, and ſhould have the 
glory of reſtoring to the crown that ancient poſſeſſion, ſo much the favour- 


ite of the nation. 


No meaſure could be more generally odious in France, than the conelu- 
ſion of this treaty with Elizabeth. Men were naturally led to compare 
the conduct of Guiſe, who had finally expelled the Engliſh, and had de- 
barred theſe dangerous and deſtructive enemies from all acceſs into France, 
with the treaſonable politics of Cunds, who had again granted them an 
entrance into the heart of the kingdom. The prince had more reaſon to 
repent of this meaſure, as he reaped not from it all the advantage which 
he expected. Three thouſand Engliſh immediately took poſſeſſion of 
Havre and Dieppe, under the command of Sir Edward Poinings ; but 
the latter place was found ſo little capable of defence, that it was immedi- 
ately abandoned a. The fiege of Rouen was already formed by the ca- 
tholics, under the command of the king of Navarre and Montmorency; 
and it was with difficulty that Poinings could throw a ſmall reinforcement 
into the place. Though theſe Engliſh troops behaved with gallantry e, 
and though the king of Navarre was mortally wounded during the ſiege, 
the catholics ſtill continued the attack of the place, and carrying it at laſt 
by aſſault, put the whole garriſon to the ſword. The earl of Warwick, 
eldeſt ſon of the late duke of Northumberland, arrived ſoon after at Havre 
with another body of three thouſand Engliſh, and took on him the com- 
mand of the, place. 


Ir was expected that the French catholics, fluſhed: with their ſucceſs at 
Rouen, would immediately have formed the ſiege of Havre, which was not 
as yet in any condition of defence; but the inteſtine diſorders of the king- 
dom ſoon diverted their attention to another enterpriſe. Andelot, 


ſeconded by the negociations of Elizabeth, had levied a conſiderable body 


of proteſtants in Germany; and having arrived at Orleans, the ſeat of 


0 Ibid, P · 161. 


Forbes p. 34. 257. 2 Ibid, vol. ii. p. 199. 
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reigns which had paſſed ſince the conqueſt, the nation had never before 
been ſo unhappy as not to know the perſon, who, in caſe of the ſovereign's 
death, was legally entitled to fill the vacant throne, And they obſerved, 
that the fixell order which took place in inheriting the French monarchy, 
was one chief ſource of the uſual tranquillity, as well as of the happineſs, of 


that kingdom * . 


Tais ſubject, though extremely intereſting to the nation, was very 
little agreeable to the queen; and ſhe was ſenſible, that great difficulties 
would attend every deciſion. A declaration in favour of the queen of 
Scots would form a ſettlement perfectly legal; becauſe that princeſs was 
commonly allowed to poſſeſs the right of blood; and the excluſion given 
by Henry's will, deriving its weight chiefly from. an a& of parliament, 
would loſe all authority, whenever the queen and parliament had made a 
new ſettlement, and reſtored the Scottiſh line to its place in the ſucceſſion, 
But ſhe dreaded giving encouragement to the catholics, her ſecret enemies, 
by this declaration. She was ſenſible that every heir was, in ſome degree, 
a rival; much more one who enjoyed a claim for the preſent poſſeſſion of 
the crown, and who had already advanced, in a very open manner, theſe 
dangerous pretenſions. The great power of Mary both from the favour 
of the catholic princes, and her connections with the houſe of Guiſe, not 
to mention the force and ſituation of Scotland, was well known to her; 
and ſhe ſaw no ſecurity that this princels, if fortified by. a ſure proſpect of 
ſucceſſion, would not revive claims which ſhe could never yet be prevailed 
on formally to relinquiſh, On the other hand, the title of the houſe of 
Suffolk was ſupported by the more zealous proteſtants only; and it was 
very doubtful, whether even a parliamentary declaration in its favour would 
beſtow on it ſuch validity as to give ſatisfaction to the people. The re- 
publican part of the conſtitution had not yet acquired ſuch an aſcendant 
a3 to controul, in any degree, the ideas of hereditary right ; and as the 
legality of Henry's will was {till diſputed, though founded on the utmoſt 
authority which a parliament could confer ; who could be aſſured that a 
more recent act would be acknowledged to have greater validity? In the 
irequent revolutions which had of late taken place, the right of blood had 
ſl] prevailed over religious prejudices ; and the nation had ever ſhewn it- 
ſelf diſpoſed rather to change its faith than the order of ſucceſſion, Even 
many proteſtants declared themſelves in favour of Mary's claim of inhe- 
ntance /; and nothing would occaſion more general diſguſt, than to ſee the 
queen, openly and without reſerve, take part againſt it. The Scottiſh 
princeſs alſo, finding herſelf injured in ſo ſenſible a point, would thence- 
forth add as a declared enemy z and, uniting together her foreign and do- 


meſlie friends, the partizans of her preſent title and of her eventual ſuc- 
Vor. III. R 
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ceſſion, would ſoon bring matters to extremities againſt the preſent eſta. 
bliſhment. - The queen, weighing all theſe inconveniencies, which were 
great and urgent, was determined to keep both parties in awe, by main» 
taining ſtill an ambiguous conduct; and ſhe rather choſe that the people 
ſhould run the hazard of contingent events, than that ſhe herſelf ſhould 
viſibly endanger her throne, by employing expedients, which, at beg, 
would not beſtow entire ſecurity on the nation. She gave, therefore, an 
evaſive anſwer to the applications of the commons; and when the houſe, 
at the end of the ſeſſion, defired, by the mouth of their ſpeaker, farther 
ſatisfaction on that head, ſhe could not be prevailed on to make her re. 
ply more explicit. She only told them, contrary to her declarations in 
the beginning of her reign, that ſhe had fixed no abſolute reſolution a- 
gainſt marriage; and ſhe added, that the difficulties, attending the queſtion 
of the ſucceſſion, were ſo great, that ſhe would be contented, for the ſake 
of her people, to remain ſome time longer in this vale of miſery ; and 
never ſhould depart life with ſatisfaction, till ſhe had laid ſome ſolid fou: 
dation for their future ſecurity *, 


THe moit remarkable law paſſed this ſeſſion, was that which bore the 
title of Aſurance of the queen's royal poever over all flates and ſiljedi withs 
in her dominions u. By this act, the aſſerting twice, by writing, word, or 
deed, the pope's authority, was ſubj ected to the penaltics of treaſon, All 
perſons in holy orders were bound to take the oath of ſupremacy ; as allo, 
all who were advanced to any degree, either in the univerſities or in com- 
mon law; all ſchoolmaſters, officers in court, or members of parlia- 


ment : And the penalty of their ſecond refuſal was treaſon. The 


firſt offence, in both caſes, was puniſhed by baniſhment and forfeiture. 
This rigorous ſtatute was not extended to any of the degree of a baron 
becauſe it was not ſuppoſed that the queen could entertain any doubt wit 

regard to the fidelity of perſons poſſeſſed of ſuch high dignity. Lord 
Montacute made oppoſition to the bill; and afferted, in favour of the cs. 
tholics, that they diſputed not, they preached not, they diſobeycd not 
the queen, they cauſed no trouble, no tumults among the people *. It 
is, however, probable, that ſome ſuſpicions of their ſecret conſpiracies had 
made the queen and parliament enereaſe their rigour againſt them though 
it is alſo more than probable that they were miſtaken in the remedy. 


Tur was likewiſe another point, in which the parliament, this ſeſlon, 
ſhewed more the goodneſs of their intention, than the ſoundneſs of their 
judgement. They paſſed a law againſt foud and fantaſtical prophecies, 
which had been obſerved to ſeduce the people into rebellion and diſor 
der *: But at the ſame time they enacted a ſtatute, which was molt lixe* 


t Sir Simon D'Ewes's Journal, p. 7. Elz. c. 1. w Strypt, vob. 
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ly to encreaſe theſe and ſuch like ſuperſtitions: It was levelled againſt 
conjurations, enchantments, and witchcraft Y, Witchcraft and hereſy 
are two crimes, which commonly encreaſe by puniſhment, and never are 


ſo eilectually ſuppreſſed as by being totally neglected. After the parlia- 


ment had granted the queen a ſupply of one ſubſidy and two fifteenths, 


the ſeſſion was finiſhed by a prorogation. The convocation likewiſe vot- 
ed the queen a ſubſidy of fix ſhillings in the pound, payable in three 
years. 

Waits the Engliſh parties exerted theſe calm efforts againſt each other, 
in parliamentary votes and debates, the French factions, enflatned to the 
higheſt degree of animoſity, continued that cruel war, which their intem- 
perate zeal, actuated by the ambition of their leaders, had kindled in the 
kingdom. The admiral was ſucceſsful in reducing the towns of Nor- 
mandy, which held for the king ; but he frequently complained, that the 
numerous garriſon of Havre remained totally inactive, and was not em- 
ployed in any military operation againſt the common enemy. The queen, 
in taking poſſeſſion of that place, had publiſhed a manifeſto *, in which 
ſhe pretended, that her concern for the intereſts of the French king had 
engaged her in that meaſure, and that her ſole intention was to oppoſe 
her enemies of the houſe of Guiſe, who held their prince in captivity, and 
employed his power to the deſtruction of his beſt and moſt faithful ſub- 
jects. It was chiefly her deſire to preſerve appearances, joined to the 
great frugality of her temper, which made her, at this critical juncture, 
keep her ſoldiers in garriſon, and reſtrain them from committing farther 
hoſtilities upon the enemy *. The duke of Guiſe,mean-while, was aiming a 
mortal blow at the power of the hugonots ; and had commenced the ſiege 
of Orleans, of which Andelot was governor, and where the conſtable was 
detained priſoner. He had the proſpect of ſpeedy ſucceſs in this undertak- 
ing; when he was aſſaſſinated by Poltrot, a young gentleman, whoſe zeal, 
iulligated (as is pretended, though without any certain foundation) by 
the admiral and Beza, a famous preacher, led him to attempt that crimi- 
nal enterprize, The death of this gallant prince was a ſenſible loſs to 
the catholic party; and though the cardinal of Lorraine, his brother, 
lll ſupported the intereſts of the family, the danger of their progreſs ap- 
peared not ſo imminent either to Elizabeth or the French proteſtants. 
The union, therefore, between theſe allies, which had been cemented by 
their common fears, began thenceforth to be leſs intimate ; and the lead- 
ers of the hugonots were perſuaded to hearken to terms of a ſeparate ac- 
commodation. Conde and Montmorency held conferences for ſettling the 
peace ; and as they were both of them impatient to relieve themſelves from 


daptivity, they ſoon came to an agreement with regard to the conditions, 
R 2 
Elz. c. x6, 2 Forbes, vol. ii. 2 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 276, 277. 
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The character of the queen-regent, whoſe ends were always violent, hut 
who endcayoured, by ſubtility and policy, rather than force, to attain them, 
led her to embrace any plauſible terms; and, in ſpite of the protellations 
of the admiral, whoſe ſagacity could eaſily diſcover the treachery of the 
court, the articles of agreement were finally ſettled between the parties, 
A toleration, under ſome reſtrictions, was anew granted to the proteltants, 
a general amne{ty was publiſhed ; Conde was reinſtated in his offices and 
governments; aud after money was advanced for the payment of arrear 
Cue to the German troops, they were diſmiſſed the kingdom, 


By the agreement between Elizabeth and the prince of Cond it had 
been ſtipulated b, that neither party ſhould conclude peace without the 
conſent of the other; but this article was at preſent but little regarded 
by the leaders of the French proteſtants. They only comprehended her 
ſo far in the treaty, as to obtain a promiſe, that, on her relinquiſhing 
Havre, her charges, and the money which ſhe had advanced them, ſhould 
be repaid her by the king of France, and that Calais, on the expiration of 
the term, ſhould be reſtored to her. But ſhe diſdained to accept of theſe 
conditions; and thinking the poſſeſſion of Havre a much better pledge for 
effecting her purpoſe, ſhe ſent Warwic orders to prepare himſelf again 
an attack from the now united power of the French monarchy. 


Tus earl of Warwic, who commanded a garriſon of fix thouſand men, 
beſides ſeven hundred pioniers, had no ſooner got poſſeſſion of Havre, than 
he employed every means for putting it in a poſture of defence © ; and af- 
ter expelling the French from the town, he encouraged his ſoldiers to make 
the moſt deſperate defence againſt che enemy, The conſtable commanded 
the French army; the queen-regent herſclf, and the king, were preſent 
in the camp; even the prince of Conde joined the king's forces, and gave 
countenance to the enterprize ; this admiral and Andelot alone, anxious 
ſtill to preſerve the friendſtip of Elizabeth, kept at a diſtance, and prudent- 
ly refuſed to join their ancient enemies in an attack upon their allies, 


Feu the force, and dispoſitions, and fituation of both ſides, it was ex- 
p:Red, that the ſiege would be attended with ſome memorable event; ct 
did France make a much eaſier acquiſition of this important place, than 
was at firſt apprehended. The plague creeped in among the Engliſh ſol- 
diers; and being encreaſed by their fatigue and bad diet (for they were 
but ill ſupplied with proviſions ©), it made ſuch ravages, that ſometimes 2 
hundred men a day died of it, and there remained not at laſt fifteen hundred 
in a condition to do duty © The French, meeting with ſuch feeble reſis- 


- tance, carried on their attacks ſucceſsfully ; and having made two breaches, 
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each of them sixty feet wide, they prepared for a general aſſault, which 
muſt have terminated in the {laughter of the whole garrifon f. Warwie, 
who had frequently warned the Engliſh council of the danger, and who had 
loudly demanded a ſupply of men and proviſions, found himſelf 8 
obliged to capitulate, and to content himfelf with the liberty of 28:b July, 
withdrawing his garriſon. The articles were no ſooner ſigned, REIN han 
than lord Clifton, the admiral, who had been detained by contrary winds, 
appeared off the harbour with a reinforcement of three thouſand men ; and 
found the place ſurrendered to the enemy. To encreaſe the misfortune, 
the infected army brought the plague with them into England, where it 
ſwept off great multitudes, particularly in the city of London, Above 


twenty thouſand perſons there died of ic in one year *, 


EL12A3ETH, whoſe uſual vigour and foreſight had not appeared in this 
tranſaction, was now glad to compound matters; and as the queen-regent 
delired to obtain leiſure, in order to prepare meaſures for the extermination 
of the hugunots, ſhe readily hearkened to any reaſonable terms of accomo- 
dation with England h. It was agreed, that the hoſtages, which 
the French had given for the reſtitution of Calais, ſhould be re- 
ſtored for 220,000 crowns 3 and that both fides ſhould retain all their 
claims and pretenſions. 


Tax peace ſtill continued with Scotland; and even a cor- 
dial triendſhip ſeemed to have been cemented between Elizabeth — was 
and Mary, Theſe princeſſes made profeſſion of the moſt en- 
tire affection; wrote amicable letters every week to each other; and had 
adopted in all appearance, the ſentiments as well as ſtyle of filters. Eliza- 
beth puniſhed one Hales, who had publiſhed a book againſt Mary's title * ; 
and as the lord keeper Bacon was thought to have encouraged Hales in 
this undertaking, he fell under her diſpleaſure, and it was with ſome diifi- 
culty he was able to give her ſatisfaRion, and recover her favour . The 
two queens had agreed in the foregoing ſummer to an interview at York ' 
in order to remove all difficulties with regard to Mary's ratification of the 
treaty of Edinburgh, and to conſider of the proper method for ſettling the 
ſucceſſi on of England: but as Elizabeth carcfully avoided touching on 
this delicate ſubject, ſhe employed a pretence of the wars in France, which, 
ſhe ſaid, would detain her in London; and ſhe delayed till next year the 
Intended interview. 1t is alſo probable, that, being well acquainted with 
the beauty and addreſs and accompliſhments of Mary, ſhe did not chuſe 
to ſtand the compariſon with regard to thoſe exterior qualities, in which 
the was eclipſed by her rival ; and was unwilling, that a princeſs, who 
had already made great progreſs in the eſteem and aſfections of the Eng- 

R 3 
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liſh, ſhould have a farther opportunity of enereaſing the number of hee 
partizans. 


Mary's cloſe connections with the houſe of Guiſe, and her devoted 
attachment to her uncles, by whom ſhe had been early educated and con. 
ſlantly protected, was the ground of juſt ard unſurmountable jealouſy to 
Elizabeth, who regarded them as her mortal and declared enemies, ang 
was well acquainted with their dangerous ebaracter and ambitious projects 
They had made offer of their niece to Don Carlos, Philip's ſon ; to the 
king of Sweden, the King of Navarre, the archduke Charles, the duke of 


Ferrara, the Cardinal of Bourbon, who had only taken deacon's orden, 


from which he might eaſily be freed by a diſpenſation ; and they were 
ready to marry her to any one, who could ſtrengthen their intereſts, or give 
inquietude and diſturbance to Elizabeth ®. Elizabeth on her part was 
equally vigilant to prevent the execution of their ſchemes, and was parti. 
cularly anxious, leſt Mary ſhould form any powerful foreign alliance, which 
might tempt her to revive her pretenſions to the crown, and to invade the 
kingdom on the fide where it was weakeſt and lay moſt expoſed n. As ſhe 
believed that, the marriage with the archduke Charles was the one moſt 
likely to have place, ſhe uſed every expedient to prevent it ; and beſides 
remonſtrating againſt it to Mary herſelf, ſhe endeavoured to Graw off 
the archduke from that purſuit, by giving him ſome hopes of ſuccel; 
in his pretenſions to herſelf, and by inviting him to a renewal of the for- 
mer treaty of marriage ®. She always told the queen of Scots, that no- 
thing would ſatisfy her but her eſpouſing ſome Engliſh nobleman, who 
would remove all grounds of jealouſy, and cement the union between the 
kingdoms ; and ſhe offered on this condition to have her title examined, 
and to declare her ſucceſſor to the crown P. After keeping the matter in 
theſe general terms during a twelvemonth, ſhe at Jail named lord K cbert 
Dudley, now created earl of Leiceſter, as the perſon on whom ſhe deſired 


that Mary's choice ſhould fall. 


Tux earl of Leiceſter, the great and powerful favourite of F lizabeth, 
poſſeſſed all thoſe exterior qualities which are naturally alluring to the far 
ſex ; a handſome perſon, a polite addreſs, an inſinuating behaviour; and 
by means of theſe accompliſhments, he had been able to blind even the pe- 
netration of Elizabeth, and conceal from her the great defects, or rather 
odious vices, which attended his character. He was proud, infolent, inte- 
reſted, ambitious ; without honour, without generoſity, without human! 
ty: and atoned not for theſe bad qualities, by ſuch abilities or courage, 
as could fit him for that high truſt and confidence, with which the always 
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honoured him. Her conſtant and declared attachment to him had natu- 
rally emboldened hiq to aſpire to her bed; and in order to make way 
for theſe nuptials, he was univerſally believed to have murdered, in a barba- 
-ous manner, his wife, the heireſs of one Robeſart. The propoſal of eſpou- 
ing Mary was by no means agreeable to him ; and he always aſcribed it 
to the contrivance of Cecil, his enemy; who, he thought, intended by 
that artilice to make him loſe the friendſhip of Mary from the temerity of 
bis pretenſions, and that of Elizabeth from jealouſy of his attachments to 
another woman 9%, The queen herſelf had not any ſerious intention of ef- 
fecting this marriage; but as ſhe was deſirous that the queen of Scots 
ſhould never have any huſband, ſhe named a man, who, ſhe believed, was 
not likely to be accepted o]; and ſhe hoped, by that means, to gain time, 
and elude the project of any other alliance. The earl of Leiceſter was 
too great a favourite to be parted with; and when Mary, allured by the 
proſpe& of being declared ſucceſſor to the crown, ſeemed at laſt to hear- 
ken to Elizabeth's propoſal, this princeſs receded from her offers, and 
withdrew the bait, which ſhe had thrown out to her rival . This duplicity 
of conduct, joined to ſome appearance of an imperious ſuperiority aſſumed 
by her, had drawn a pecvish letter from Mary: and the ſeemingly amt- 
cable correſpondence between the two queens was, during ſome time, inter 

rupted, In order to make up the breach, the queen of Scots diſpatched 
Sir James Melvil to London; who has given us in his memoirs a particu- 
lar account of his negociation, 


MELv1L was an agreeable courtier, a man of addreſs and converſation 
and it was recommended to him by his miſtreſs, that, beſides grave reaſo- 
nings concerning politics and ſtate aſſairs, he ſhould introduce more enters 


taining topics of converſation, ſuitable to the ſprightly character of Eliza- 


beth ; and ſhould endeavour by that means to inſinuate himſelf into her 
contidence, He ſucceeded ſo well, that he threw that artful princeſs 
entirely off her guards; and made her diſcover the bottom of her heart, 
full of all thoſe levities and follies and ideas of rivalſhip, which poſſeſs the 
youngeit of her ſex, He talked to her of his travels, and forgot not to men- 
tion the different dreſſes of the ladies in different countries, and the particular 
advantages of each, in ſciting off the beauties of the ſhape and perſon, 
The queen ſaid, that ſhe had dreſſes of all countries; and ſhe took care 
thenceforth to meet the ambaſlador every day apparelled in a different 
habit : Sometimes ſhe was dreſſed in the Engliſh garb, ſometimes in the 
French, ſometimes in the Italian ; and ſhe aſked him, which of them be- 
came her moſt? He anſwered, the Italian; a reply, that, be knew, 
Would be agreeable to her, becauſe that mode ſhowed to advantage her 
R 4 
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flowing locks, which, he remarked, though they were more red than ye. 
low, ſhe fancied to be the fineſt in the world. She defired to know of 
him what was reputed the beſt colour of hair: She aſked whether 
his queen or ſhe had the fineſt hair : She even enquired which of them 
he eſteemed the fairelt perſon; A very delicate queſtion, and which 
he prudently eluded, by ſaying, that her majeſty was the faireſt perſon in 
England, and his miſtreſs in Scotland. She next demanded which of 
them was talleſt : He replied his queen: Then is ſhe too tall, ſaid Eliza. 
beth : For 1 myſelf am of a juſt ſtature. Having learned from him, 
that his miſtreſs ſometimes recreated herſelf by playing on the harpſichord, 


an inſtrument on which ſhe herſelf excelled, ſhe gave orders to lord Eunf. 


don, that he ſhould lead the ambaſſador as it were caſually, into an apart. 
ment, where he might hear her perform: and when Melvil, as if raviſhed 
with the harmony, broke into the queen's apartment, ſhe pretended to he 
diſpleaſed with his intruſion ; but (till took care to aſk him, whether 


he thought Mary or her the beſt performer on that inſtrument t. From 


the whole of her behaviour, Melvil thought he might, on his return, af. 
ſure his miſtreſs, that ſhe had no reaſon ever to expect any cordial friend. 


ſhip from Elizabeth, and that all her profeſſions of amity were full of 
falſchood and diſſimulation. 


; AFTER two years had been ſpent in evaſions and artifices u, Mary's ſub- 
Jes and counſellors and probably herſelf, began to think it full time, that 
ſome marriage were concluded, and lord Darnley, ſon of the earl of Lenox 
was the perſon, in whom moſt men's opinions and wiſhes centered. He 
was Mary's couſin-german, by the lady Margaret Dovglas, niece to Har- 
ry VIII. and daughter of the earl of Angus, by Margaret, queen of 
Scotland. He had been born and educated in England, where the earl of 
Lenox had conſtantly reſided, fince he had been baniſhed by the prevai- 
ling power of the houſe of Hamilton: And as Daruley was now in his 
twentieth year, and was a very comely perſon, tall and delicately ſhaped, 
it was hoped, that he might ſoon render himſelf agreeable to the queen 
of Scots. He was alſo by his father a branch of the ſame family with 
herſelf; and would, in eſpouſing her, preſerve the royal dignity in the 
houſe of Stuart : He was, after her, next heir to the crown of England; 
and thoſe who pretended to exclude her on account of her being a for- 
eigner, had endeavoured to recommend his title, and give it the preſer- 
ence. It ſeemed no inconſiderable advantage, that ſhe could, by marty- 
ing him, unite both their claims; and as he was by birth an Engliſhman, 
and could not, by his power or alliances, give any ground of ſuſpicion to 
Elizabeth, it was hoped, that the propoſal of this marriage would not 
be unacceptable to that jealous princeſs, 


t Melvil, p. 49, 50. u Keith, p. 204. 
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ErizaETA was well informed of theſe intentions “; and was ſecretly 
not diſpleaſed with the projected marriage between Darnley and the queen 
of Scouts *, She would rather have. wiſhed, that Mary had conti- 
ned for ever in a fingle life: But finding little probability of rendering 
this ſcheme effeEual, ſhe was ſatisfied with a choice, which freed her at 
once from the dread of a foreign alliance, and from the neceſſity of part- 
ting with Leiceſter, her favourite. In order to pave the way to Darnley's 
marriage, the ſecretly deſired Mary to invite Lenox into Scotland, to re- 
verſe his attainder, and to reſtore him to his honours and fortune J. And 
when her reque!t was complied with, ſhe took care, in order to preſerve 
the friendſhip of the Hamiltons and her other partizans in Scotland, to 
blame openly this conduct of Mary *, Hearing that the negociation for 
Darnley's marriage advanced apace, ſhe gave that nobleman permiſſion, on 
his firlt application, to follow his father into Scotland; But no ſooner 
did the learn, that the queen of Scots was taken with his figure and per- 
ſon, and that all meaſures were fixed for eſpouſing him, than ſhe exclaim- 
ed againſt the marriage; ſent Throgmorton to order Daraley immediate- 
ly upon his allegiance, to return to England ; threw the counteſs of 


Lenox and her ſecond ſon into the Tower, where they ſuffered a rigorous ' 


confinement ; ſcized all Lenox's Engliſh eſtate; and, though it was im- 
poſſible for her to aſſign one fingle reaſon for her diſpleaſure *, 

ſhe menaced, and proteſted, and complained, as if ſhe had ſuf- Fg 4 
fered the moſt grievous injury in the world. 


Taz politics of Elizabeth, though judicious, were uſually full of du- 
plicity and artifice z but never more ſo than in her tranſactions with the 
queen of Scots, where there entered ſo many lictle paſſions and narrow 
jcalouſies, that ſhe durſt not avow to the world the reaſons of her conduct 
ſcarcely to her miniſters, and ſcarcely even to herſelf. But beſides a 
womanith rivalſhip and envy againſt the marriage of this princeſs, ſhe had 


| ſome motives of intereſt for feiguing a diſpleaſure on the preſent occaſion. 


It ſerved her as a pretence for refuſing to acknowledge Mary's title to the 
lucceſſion of England; a point to which, for good reaſons; ſhe was deter- 
mined never to conſent. And it was uſeful to her for a purpoſe, {till more 
untriendly and dangerous, for encouraging the diſcontents and rebellion 


of the Scottiſh nobility and ecclcfialtics b, 


Noruix can be more unhappy for a people than to be governed by a 
lorereign, attached to a religion different from the eſtabliſhed ; and it is 
tcarcely poſſible that mutual confidence can ever, in ſuch a ſituation, have 
Place between the prince and his ſubjets. Mary's conduct had been 
hitherto, in every reſpect, unexceptionable, and even laudable; yet had 


© Keith, p. 261, * Ibid. p. 480. 282. Jebb, vol. ii. p. 46. Keith. p. 255, * 
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ſhe not made ſuch progreſs in acquiring popularity, as might have been 
expected from her gracious deportment and agreeable accompliſhment, 
Suſpicions every moment prevailed on account of her attachment to the 
catholic faith, and eſpecially to her uncles, the open and avowed pro. 
moters of the ſcheme for exterminating the profeſſors of the reformed re. 
ligion throughout all Europe. She till refuſed to ratify the acts of parlia 
ment which had eſtabliſhed the reformation ;3 ſhe made attemps for re. 
ſtoring to the catholic biſhops ſome part of their civil juriſdiction e; and 
ſhe wrote a letter to the couneil of Trent, in which, Þelides profeſſing her 
attachment to the catholic faith, ſhe took notice of her title to ſuccecd to 


the crown of England, and expreſſed her hopes of being able, in ſome 


period, to bring back all her dominions to the boſom of the church !. 
The zealots among the proteſtants were not wanting, in their turn, to ex. 


* erciſe their inſolence againſt her, which tended ſtill more to alienate her 


from their faith, A law was enacted, making it capital, on the very ſirt 
offence, to ſay maſs any where, except inthe queen's chapel © ; and it was 
with difticulty that even this ſmall indulgence was granted her: The ge. 
neral aſſembly importuned her anew to change her religion ; to renounce 
the blaſphemous idolatry of the maſs, with the tyranny of the Roman 
Antichriſt; and to embrace the true religion of Chriſt Jeſus fo As ſhe 
anſwered with temper, that ſhe was not yet convinced of the falſity of 
her religion or the impiety of the maſs ; and that her apoſtacy would loſe 
her the friendſhip of her allies on the continent; they replied by al- 
ſuring her, that their religion was undoubtedly the ſame which had been 
revealed by Jeſus Chriſt, which had been preached by the apoſtles, and 
which had been embraced by the faithful in the primitive ages ; that nei- 
ther the religion of Turks, Jews, nor Papiſts, was built on ſo ſolidia ſoundas 
tion as theirs ; that they alone, of all the various ſpecies of religionilts, 
ſpread over the face of the earth, were ſo happy as to be poſſeſſed of the 
truth ; that thoſe who hear, or rather who gaze on the maſs, allow 
facrilege, pronounce blaſphemy, and commit molt abominable idolatry ; 
and that the friendſhip of the King of Kings was preferable to all the 
alliances in the world 6, | 


1565. The marriage of the queen of Scots had kindled afreſh 
N the zeal of the reformers, becauſe the family of Lenox 
Maries the was believed to adhere to the catholic faith; and though 
- 16 M Darnley, who now bore the name of King Henry, went 

. often to the eſtabliſhed church, he could not, by this 
exterior compliance, gain the conſidence and regard of the eccleſiaſtics 


They rather laid hold of the opportunity to inſult him to his face; and 


© Spo:{wocd, p. 198. 
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Knox ſcrupled not to tell him from the pulpit, that God, for puniſhment 
of the offences and ingratitude of the people, was wont to commit the rule 
over them to boys and women h. The populace of Edinburgh, inſtigated 
by ſuch doctr ines, began to meet and to ailociate themſclves againſt the go- 
vernment i, But what threatened more immediate danger to Mary's 
authority, were the diſcoutents which prevailed among ſome of the prin- 
cipal nobility. | | 

Tar duke of Chatelrault was diſpleaſed with the reſtoration, and ſtill 
more with the aggrandizement of the family of Lenox, his hereditary 
enemies; and entertained fears leſt his own eventual ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Scotland ſhould be excluded by his rival, who had formerly ad- 
ranced ſome pretenſions to it, The earl of Murray found his credit at 
court much diminiſhed by the intereſt of Lenox and his ſon ; and began 
to apprehend the revocation of ſome conſiderable grants, which he had 
obtaized from Mary's bounty. The earls of Argyle, Rothes, and 
Glencairne, the lords Boyde and Ochiltry, Kirkaldy of Grange, Pitarrow, 
were inſtigated by like motives : and as theſe were the perſons who had 
moſt zealouſly promoted the reformation, they were diſguſted to find that 
the queen's favour was entirely ingroſſed by a new cabal, the earls of 
Bothwel, Athole, Sutherland, and Huntley ; men who were eſteemed 
either lukewarm in religious controverſy, or inclined to the cathohe party. 
The ſame ground of diſcontent, which, in other courts, is the ſource of 
intrigue, faction, and oppoſition, commonly produced in Scotland, either 
projets of aſsaſſination, or of rebellion ; and beſides mutual accuſations 
of the former kind, which it is difficult to clear up *, the malcontent 
lords, as ſoon as they ſaw the queen's marriage entirely reſolved on, enter- 
ed into a confederacy for taking arms againſt their ſovereign. They met 
at Stirling; pretended an anxious concern for the ſecurity of religion; fra- 
med engagements for mutual defence: and made applications to Eliza- 
beth ſor aſſiſtance and protection !, That princeſs, after publiſhing the ex- 
preſſions of her diſpleaſure againſt the marriage, had ſecretly ordered her 
ambaſsadois Randolf and Throgmorton, to give in her name ſome pro- 
miſes of ſupport to the malcontents; and had even ſent them a ſupply of 
ten thouſand pounds, to enable them to begin an inſurrection m. 

Mary was no ſooner informed of the mecting at Stirling, and the move- 
ments of the lords, than ſhe ſummoned them to appear at court, in order 
to anſwer for their conduct; and having levied ſome forces to execute 
the laws, ſhe obliged the rebels to leave the low countries, and take ſhel- 
ter in Argyleſhire, That ſhe might more effeQually cut off their reſour- 
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ces, ſhe proceeded with the king to Glaſgow, and forced them from their 
retreat. They appeared at Paiſley in the neighbourhood with about x 
thouſand horſe ; and paſling the queen's army, proceeded to Hamilton, 
thence to Edinburgh, which they entered without reſiſtance, They ex. 
pected great reinforcements in this place, from the efforts of Knox and 
the ſcditious preachers ; and they beat their drums, deſiring all men to in. 
liſt, and receive wages for the defence of God's glory u. But the nation 
was in no diſpoſition for rebellion : Mary was elteemed and beloved; 
Her marriage was not generally diſagreeable to the people: And the in- 
tereſted views of the malcontent lords were ſo well known, that their pre. 


' tence of zeal for religion had little influence even on the ignorant popu- 


lace®. The king and queen advanced to Edinburgh at the head of their 
army: The rebels were obliged to retire into the ſouth; and being pur. 
ſued by a force which now amounted to eighteen thouſand men 9, they 
found themſelves under a neceſſity of abandoning their country, and of 


taking ſhelter ia England. 


EL1zaBETH, when ſhe found the event ſo much to diſappoint her ex. 
pectations, thought proper to diſavow all connexions with the Scottiſh 
malcontents, and to declare every where, that ſhe had never given them 
any encouragement, nor any promiſe of countenance or aſſiſtance. Sh 
even carried farther her diſſimulation and hypocriſy. Murray had come to 
London, with the abbot of Kilwinaing, agent for Chatelrault ; and ſhe 
ſeduced them, by ſecret aſſurances of protection, to declare, before the 
ambaſſadors of Fragce and Spain, that ſhe had nowiſe contributed to their 
inſurrection, No ſooner had ſhe extorted this confeſſion from them, than 
ſhe chaſed them from her preſence, called them unworthy traitors, decla- 
red that their deteſtable rebellion was of bad example to all princes ; and 
aſſured them, that as ſhe had hitherto given them no «encouragement, fo 
ſhould they never thenceforth receive from her any aſſiſtance or protection. 
Throgmorton alone, whoſe honour vas equal to his abilities, could not be 
prevailed on to conceal the part which he had acted in the enterpriſe of 
the Scottiſh rebels ; and being well apprized of the ufual character and 


conduct of Elizabeth, he had the precaution to obtain an order of coun- 


cil to authorize the engagements which he had been obiiged to take with 
them r. | 


THz baniſhed lords, finding themſelves ſo barſhly treated by Elizabeth, 
had recourſe to the clemency of their own ſovereign ; and after ſome {9+ 
licitation and ſome profeſſions of ſincere repentance, the duke of Chatcl- 
rault obtained his pardon, on condition, that he ſhould retire into France. 
Mary was more implacable againſt the ungrateful earl of Murray and the 
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other confederates, on whom ſhe threw the chief blame of the enterprize 
but as ſhe was continually plied with applications from their friends, and 
as ſome of her moſt judicious partizaus in England thought, that nothing 
would more promote her intereſts in that kingdom, than the gentle treats. 
ment of men ſo celebrated for their zeal againſt the catholic religion: ſhe 
agreed to give way to her natural temper, which inclined not to ſeverity, 
and ſhe ſcemed determined to reſtore them to favour . In this interval, 
Rambouillet arrived as ambaſſador from France, and brought her advice 
fom her uncle, the cardinal of Lorraine, to whoſe opinion ſhe always 
aid an extreme deference, by no means to pardon theſe proteſtant lea- 
ders, who had been engaged in a rebellion againſt her *. 


Tur two religions, in France, as well as in other parts of Europe, were 
rather irritated than tired with their acts of mutual violence; and the peace 
granted to the hugonots, as had been foreſeen by Coligni, was intended 
only to lull them aſleep, and prepare the way for their final and abſolute 
deſtruction. The queen-regent made a pretence of travelling through the 
kingdom, in order to viſit the provinces, and correct all the abuſes ariſing 
from the late civil war; and after having held ſome conferences on the 
frontiers with the duke of Lorraine and the duke of Savoy, ſhe came to 
Bayonne, where ſhe was met by her daughter, the queen of Spain, and the 
duke of Alva. Nothing appeared in the congreſs of theſe two ſplendid 
courts, but gaiety, feſtivity, love, and joy; but amidſt theſe ſmiling ap- 
pearances were ſecretly fabricated ſchemes the moſt bloody, and the moſt 
deſtructive to the repoſe of mankind, that had ever been thought of in 
any age or nation. No leſs than a total and univerſal extermination of 
the proteſtants by fire and ſword was concerted by Philip and Catherine 
of Medicis ; and Alva, agreeably to his fierce and ſanguinary diſpoſition, 
adviſed the queen-regent to commence the execution of this project, by 
the immediate maſſacre of all the leaders of the hugonots u. But that 
princeſs, though equally hardened againſt every humane ſentiment, would 
not forego this opportunity of diſplaying her wit and refined politics; and 
ſae purpoſed, rather by treachery and diſſimulation, which ſhe called ad- 
dreſs, to lead the proteſtants into the ſnare, and never to draw the ſword 
till they were totally diſabled from reſiſtance. The cardinal of Lorraine, 
whoſe character bore a greater affinity to that of Alva, was a chief author 
of this harbarous aſſociation againſt the reformers; and ha- RY 
ring connected his hopes of ſucceſs with the aggrandizement Conlederaey 
of his niece, the queen of Scots, he took care, that her mea- — 
ſures ſhould correſpond to thoſe violent counſels, which were 
embraced by the other catholic princes. In conſequence of this ſcheme, 
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he turned her from the road of clemency, which ſhe intended to have fil. 
lowed ; and made her reſolve on the total ruin of the baniheq 
lords“ A parliament was ſummoned at Edinburgh for attainting 
them; "and as their guilt was palpable and avowed, no doubt was enter. 
tained but ſentence would be pronounced againlt them. It was by a ſug.” 
den and violent incident, which, in the iſſue, brought on the ruin of Mary 
herſelf, that they were ſaved from the rigour of the law. 


1566. 


Tus marriage of the queen of Scots with lord Darnley was fo natural, 
and ſo inviting in all its circumſtances, that it had been precipitately a. 
greed to by that princeſs and her council; and while ſhe was allured by 


his youth and beauty, and exterior accompliſhments, ſhe had at fir{t over. 


looked the qualities of his mind, which nowiſe correſponded to the exc:l. 
lence of his outward figure. Violent yet variable in his reſolutions ; inſy. 
lent, yet credulous and eaſily governed by flatterers ; he was deſtitute of 
all gratitude, becauſe he thought no favours equal to his merit ; and being 
addicted to low pleaſures, he was equally incapable of all true ſentiments of 
love and tenderneſs *. The queen of Scots, in the firſt effuſions of her 
fondneſs, had taken a pleaſuie in exalting him beyond meaſure : She had 
granted him the title of king; ſhe had joined his name with her own in 
all public acts; ſhe intended to have procured him from the parliament 
a matrimonial crown: But having leiſure afterwards to remark his weak- 
neſs and vices, ſhe began to ſee the danger of her profuſe liberality, and 
was reſolved thenceforth to proceed with more reſerve in the truſt which 
ſhe ſhould confer upon him. His reſentment againſt this prudent conduct 
ſerved but the more to encreaſe her diſguſt; and the young prince, enra- 
ged at her imagined neglects, pointed his vengeance againſt every oue 
whom he deemed the cauſe of this change in her meaſures and behaviour, 


Murder of 
Riszio. late obtained a very extraordinary degree of confidence and 


favour with the queen of Scots. He was a Piedmonteſe, oi 
mean birth, ſon of a teacher of muſic, himſelf a muſician ; and finding it 
difficult to ſubſiſt by his art in his own country, he had followed iuto 
Scotland an ambaſſador, whom the duke of Savoy ſent thither to pay his 
compliments to Mary, ſome time after her firſt arrival. He poſſeſſed a 
good ear, and a tolerable voice; and as that princeſs found him uſcful to 
complete her band of muſic, ſhe retained him in her ſervice after the de- 
parture of his maſter. Her ſecretary for French diſpatches having, ſome 
time after, incurred her diſpleaſure, ſhe promoted Rizzio to that oſſice, 
which gave him frequent opportuaitics of approaching her perſon, and in- 
ſinuating himſelf into her favour. He was ſhrewd and ſenſible, as well as 
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aſpiring much beyond his rank and education; and he made ſo good uſe 
of that acceſs which fortune had procured him, that he was ſ:on regarded 
-« the chief confident, and even miniſter of the queen. He was conſulted 
on all occaſions ; no favours could be obtained but by his interceſſion ; all 
ſuitors were obliged to gain him by preſents and flattery ; and the man, 
inſolent from his new exaltation, as well as rapacious in his acquiſitions, 
ſoon drew on himſelf the hatred of the nobility and of the whole kings 
dom 7. He had at firſt employed his credit to promote Darvley's mar- 
riage ; and a firm friendſhip ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed between them: But 
on the ſubſequent change of the queen's ſentiments, it was eaſy for 
Henry's friends to perſuade him, that Rizzio was the real author of her 
indifference, and even to rouze in his mind jealouſies of a more dangerous 
nature, The favourite was of a diſagreeable figure, but was not paſt his 
youth *; and though the opinion of his criminal correſpondence with 
Mary might ſeem of itſelf unreaſonable, if not abſurd, a ſuſpicious huſband 
could find no other means of accounting for that laviſh and imprudent 
kindneſs, with which ſhe honoured him. The rigid auſterity of the ecele- 
iaſtics, who could admit of no freedoms, contributed to ſpread this opi- 
nion among the people; and as Rizzio was univerſally believed to be x 
penlionary of the pope's, and to be deeply engaged in all ſchemes again ſt 
the proteſtants, any ftory to his and Mary's diſadvantage, received an eaſy 
ercdit among the zealots of that communion. 


Rizzto, who had connected his intereſts with the Roman catholics, 
was the declared enemy of the baniſhed lords; and by promoting the 
violent proſecution againſt them, he had expoſed himſelf to the animoſity 
of their numerous friends and retainers. A ſcheme was alſo thought to be 
formed for revoking ſome exorbitant grants made during the queen's mi- 
nority ; and even the nobility, who had ſeized the eccleſiaſtical benefices, 
began to think themſelves leſs ſecure in the poſſeſſion of them. The 
earl of Morton, chancellor, was affected by all theſe conſiderations, and 
ſtill more by a rumour ſpread abroad, that Mary intended to appoint 
Nizzio chancellor in his place, and to beſtow that dignity on a mean and 
upitart foreigner, ignorant of the laws and language of the country d. 
do 1ndiſcreet had this princeſs been in her kindneſs to Rizzio, that even 
that ſtrange report met with credit, and proved a great means of accelera- 

the ruin of the fro! urite. Morton, infinuating himſelſ into Henry's 
cut 0 lence, employed all his art to inflame the diſcontent and jealouſy of 
tat prince ; and he perſuaded him, that the only means of freeing him- 
ſell from the indignities under which he lahoured, was to bring che bale 
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ſtranger to the fate which he had ſo well merited, and which was { 
paſſionately deſired by the whole nation. George Douglas, natural h. 
ther to the counteſs of Lenox, concurred in the ſame advice; and the 
lords Rutbven and Lindſey, being conſulted, offered their aſſiſtance in the 
Enterprize z nor was even the carl of Lenox, the king's father, averſe to the 


deſign®. But as theſe conſpirators were well acquainted with Henry's 
levity, they engaged him to ſign a paper, in which he avowed the under. 
taking, as tending to the glory of God and adyancement of religion, 
and promiſed to protect them againſt every conſequence which might en. 
ſue upon the aſſaſſination of Rizzio". All theſe meaſures being concen- 
ed, a meſſenger was diſpatched to the baniſhed lords, who were hover, 
ing near the borders; and they were invited by the King to return to 
their native country. 

Tuis defign, ſo atrocious in itſelf, was rendered Rill more x4 
ſo by the circumſtances which attended its execution, Mary, «9th Much. 
who was in the ſixth month of ber pregnancy, was ſupping in private, 
and had at table the countcſs of Argyle, her natural filter, with Rizzo, 
and others of her ſervants. The king entered the room by a private pal. 
ſage, and ſtood at the back of Mary's chair: Lord Ruthven, George Dong. 
las, and other conſpirators, being all armed, ruſhed in after him ; and the 
queen of Scots terrified with the appearance, demanded of them the reaſon 
of this rude intruſion. They told her, that they intended no violence u. 
gainſt her perſon ;z but meant only to bring that villaia pointing to Rizzi, 
to his deſerved puniſhment. Rizzio aware of the danger, ran behind his 
miſtreſs, and ſeizing her by the waiſt, called aloud to her for protection; 
while ſhe interpoſed in his behalf, with cries, and menaces, and intreaties, 
The impatient aſſaſſins, regardleſs of her efforts, ruſhed upon their prey, and 
by overturning every thing which ſtood in their way, enereaſed the horror 
and confuſion of the ſcene. Douglas ſeizing Henry's dagger, ſtuck it in the 
body of Rizzio, who, ſcreaming with fear and agony, was torn from Mary by 
the other conſpirators, and puſhed into the antichamber, where he was dil 
patched with fifty-ſix wounds ©. The unhappy princeſs, informed of his 
fate, immediately dried up her tears, and ſaid, She would weep no more, 
ſhe would now think of revenge. The inſult, indeed, upon her perſon ; 
the ſtain attempted to be fixed on her honour ; the danger to which he! 
life was expoſed, on account of her pregnancy; were injuries ſo atrocious, 
and ſo complicated, that they ſcarcely left room for pardon, even fron 
the greateſt lenity and mercy. 

Tus aſſaſſins, apprehenſive of Mary's reſentment, detained her priſoner 
in the palace; and the king diſmiſſed all who ſeemed willing to attempt 
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ker reſcue, by telling them, that nothing was done without his orders, and 
that he would be careful of the queen's ſafety. - Murray and the baniſhed 
lords appeared two days after; and Mary whoſe anger was now engroſ- 
ſed by injuries more recent and violent, was willingly reconciled to them; 
and ſhe even received her brother with tenderneſs and affection. They 
obtained an acquittal from parliament, and were re- inſtated in their honours 
and fortunes. The accomplices alſo in Rizzio's murder applied to her 
for a pardon 3 but ſhe artfully delayed compliance, and perſuaded them, 
that ſo long as ſhe was detained in cuſtody, and was ſurrounded by guards, 
any deed, which ſhe ſhould ſign, would have no validity. Meanwhile, 
ſhe had gained the confidence of her huſband, by her perſuaſion and careſ- 
ſes ; and no ſooner were the guards withdrawn, than ſhe engaged him 
to eſcape with her in the night-time, and take ſhelter in Dunbar. Many 
of her ſubjects here offered her their ſervices ; and Mary, having collected 
an army, which the conſpirators had no power to reſiſt, advanced to Edin- 
burgh, and obliged them to fly into England, where they lived in great po- 
verty and diſtreſs. They made applications however to the earl of Both- 
wel, a new favourite of Mary's; and that nobleman, defirous of ſtrength- 
ening his party by the acceſſion of their intereſt, was able to pacify her 
reſentment ; and he ſoon after procured them liberty to return into their 
own countryf. 


Taz vengeance of the queen of Scots was implacable againſt her huſ- 
band alone, whoſe perſon was before diſagreeable to her, and who, by his 
violation of every tie of gratitude and duty, had now drawn on him her 
higheſt reſentment. She engaged him to diſown all connections with the 
allaſſins, to deny any concurrence in their crime, even to publiſh a procla- 
mation containing a falſchood ſo notorious to the whole world s; and 
having thus made him expoſe himſelf to univerſal contempt, and rendered 
it impracticable for him ever to acquire the confidence of any party, ſhe 
threw him off with diſdain and indignation b. As if ſhe had been making 
an eſcape from him, ſhe ſuddenly withdrew to Alloa, a ſeat of the earl of 
Marre's ; and when Henry followed her thither, ſhe ſuddenly returned to 
Edinburgh ; and gave him every where the ſtrongeſt proofs of diſpleaſure, 
and even of antipathy, She encouraged her courtiers in their negle& of 
him; and ſhe was pleaſed, that his mean equipage and ſmall train of attend- 
ants ſhould draw on him tne contempt of the populace. He was per- 
mitted, however, to have apartments in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, which Mary had choſen for the place of her delivery. . 75% 

She there brought forth a ſon; and as this was very im- . e 
8 9 * 
Vor. III. 8 

f Meivi), p. 75, 76. Keith, p. 334. Knox, p. 398. 

Kah Appeud. p. 167. b Melvil, p. 66, 67. 
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portant news to England, as well as to Scotland, ſhe immediatfly diſpatch 


ed Sir James Melvil, to carry intelligence of the happy event to Elizabeth 
Melvil tells us, that this princeſs, the evening of his arrival in Irn 
had given a ball to her court at Greenwieh, and was diſplay ing all ha 
Ipirit and alacrity, which uſually attended her on theſe occaſions: * 
when news arrived of the prince of Scotland's birth, all her joy was damp. 
ed: She ſunk into melancholy ; ſhe reclined her head upon her am: 
and complained to ſome of her attendants, that the queen of Scots Pls 
mother of a fair ſon, while ſhe herſelf was but a barren flock. Next day 
however, at the reception of the ambaſſador, ſhe reſumed her former ti, 
ſimulation, put on a joyful countenance, gave Melvil thanks for the hate 
he had made in conveying to her the agreeable intelligence, and expreſſed 
the utmoſt cordiality and friendſhip to her ſiſter i, Some time after, he 
diſpatched the ear! of Bedford, with her kinſman George Cary, ſon of 
Lord Hunſdon, in order to officiate at the baptiſm of the young Prince ; 

and ſhe ſent by them ſome magnificent preſents to the queen of Scots. 
Tae birth of a ſon gave additional zeal to Mary's partiza ns in Eng. 
land * ; and even men of the moſt oppoſite parties began to cry aloud 
for ſome ſettlement of the ſucceſſion. Theſe humours broke out with great 
vehemence in a new ſeſſion of parliament, held after fix proro- 


1766. . * N 'S. . 
zoth Sept, gations. 'The houſe of peers, which had hitherto forborne ts 
A may a= touch on this delicate point, here{took the lead; and the houſe 
ment. 


of commons ſoon after imitared the--veal of the lords. Mol: 
neux opened the matter in the lower houſe, and propoſed that the queſ. 
tion of the ſucceſſion and that of ſupply ſhould go hand in hand; as if it 
were intended to conſtrain the queen to a compliance with the requeſt of 
her parliament l. The courtiers endeavoured to elude the debate: Si 
Ralph Sadler told the houſe, that he had heard the queen poſitively athrm, 
that, for the good of her people, ſhe was determined to marry. dvecretary 
Cedl and Sir Francis Knollys gave their teſtimony to the ſame purpoſe ; 
as did alſo Sir Ambroſe Cave, chancellor of the dutchy, and Sir Edward 
Rogers comptroller of the houſehold a. Elizabeth's ambition and mal- 
culine character were fo well known, that few members gave any credit to 
this intcllizence ; and it was conſidered merely as an artifice, by lich the 
endeavoured to retract that poſitive declaration, which ſhe had madc in the 
beginning of ker reign, that ſhe meant to live and die a virgin, he 
miniſters, therefore, gained nothing farther by this piece of policy, 
than only to engage the houſe, for the ſake of decency, to join the 
queſtion of the queen's marriage with that of a ſettlement of the crown; 


i Melvil, p. 69, 70. * Camden, p. 397. | D'Ewes, P. 129. m Ibid. p. 
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aud the commons were proceeding with great earneſtneſs in the debate, 
1nd had even appointed a committee to confer with the lords, when expreſs 
orders were brought them from Elizabeth not to proceed farther in the mat- 
ter: Cecil told them, that ſhe pledged to the houſe the word of a queen for 
her lacerity in her intentions to marry : that the appointment of a ſucceſ- 
ſor would be attended with great danger to her perſon ; that ſhe herſclf had 
had experience, during the reign of her ſiſter, how much court was uſually 
paid to the next heir, and what dangerous ſacrifices men were commonly 
diſyoſed to make of their preſent duty to their future proſpects ; and that 
(hs was therefore determined to delay, till a more proper opportunity, the 
d:cifion of that important queſtion u. The houſe was not ſatisfied with 
theſe reaſons, and {till leſs with the command prohibiting them all debate 
on the ſubject. Paul Wentworth, a ſpirited member, went ſo far as to 
queſtion whether ſuch a prohibition were not an infringement of the 
liberties and privileges of the houſe . Some even ventured to violate 
that profound reſpect, which had hitherto been preſerved to the queen; 
and they affirmed that ſhe was bound in duty, not only to provide for the 
happineſs of her ſubjects during her own life, but alſo to pay regard to 
their future ſecurity, by fixing a ſucceſſor ; that, by an oppoſite conduct, 
ke ſhowed herſelf the ſtepmother, not the natural parent, of her people, 
and would ſeem deſirous, that England ſhould no longer ſubſiſt than ſhe 
ſhould enjoy the glory and ſatisfaction of governing it; that none but 
timorous princes, or tyrants, or faint-hearted women, ever ſtood in fear of 
their ſucceſſors ; and that the affections of the people were a firm and im- 
pregnable rampart to every ſovereign, who laying aſide all artifice or bye- 
ends, had courage and magnanimity to put his ſole truſt in that honourable 
and ſure defence D. The queen hearing of theſe debates ſent for the 
ſpeaker, and after reiterating her former prohibition, ſhe bade him in- 
form the houſe, that if any meraber remained ftill unſatisfied, he might ap- 
pzar b<fore the privy council, and there give his reaſons d. As the mem- 
bers ſhowed a diſpoſition, notwithſtanding theſe peremptory orders, {till 
to proceed upon the queſtion, Elizabeth thought proper, by a meſſage, to 
revoke them, and to allow the houſe, liberty of debate”. They were fo 
molificd by this gracious condeſcenſion, that they thenceforth conducted 
Lic matter with more calmneſs and temper ; and they even voted her a 
lupply, to be levied, at three payments, of a ſubſidy and a fiftcenth, 
withour annexing any condition to it. The queen ſoon after ** 
diſſoloed the parliament, and told them, with ſome ſharpneſs 24 January 
in the concluſion, that their proceedings had contained much 

8 2 
o loid. p. 128. 
Id. p. 130. 
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diſſimulation and artifice ; that, under the plauſible pretences of marriage 
and ſucceſſion, many of them covered very malevolent intentions towargy 
her ; but that, however, ſhe reaped this advantage from the attempt; of 
theſe men, that ſhe could now dillinguiſh her friends from her enemies 
« But do you think,“ added ſhe, © that I am unmindful of your future 
& ſecurity, or will be negligent in ſettling the ſucceſſion ? That is the 
« chief object of my concern; as I know myſelf to be liable to mortality, 
“% Or do you apprehend, that I meant to encroach on your liberties; 
% No: it was never my meanings; I only intended to ſtop you before 
* you approached the precipice. All things have their time; and though 
you may be bleſſed with a ſovereign more wiſe or more learned then I, 
« yet I aſſure you, that no one will ever rule over you, who ſhall be more 
* careful of your ſafety. And therefore, henceforward, whether I live to 
s ſee the like aſſembly or no, or whoever holds the reins of government, 
% let me warn you to beware of provoking your ſovereign's patience, ſo 
4 far as you have done mine. But 1 ſhall now conclude, that, notwith. 
« ſtanding the diſguſts I have received (for J mean not to part with you 
« in anger), the greater part of you may afſure themſelves that they go 
% home in their prince's good graces * . | 
EL1izaBETH carried farther her dignity on this eccaſion. She bad 
received the ſubſidy without any condition ; but as it was believed, that 
the commons had given her that gratuity with a view of engaging her to 
yield to their requeſts, ſhe thought proper, on her refuſal, voluntarily to 
remit the third payment; and ſhe ſaid, that money in her ſubjeQs' purſe 
was as good to her as in her own exchequer *. 


Bur though the queen was able to clude, for the preſent, the applies. 
tious of parliament, the friends of the queen of Scots multiplied every day 
in England; and beſides the catholics, many of whom kept a treaſonable cor. 
reſpondence with her, and were ready to riſe at her command u, the court it- 
ſelf of Elizabeth was full of her avowed partizans. Tie duke of Norfolk, the 
earls of Leiceſter, Pembroke, Bedford, Northumberland, Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, and moſt of the conſiderable men in England, except Cecil, 
ſeemed convinced of the neceſſity of declaring her the ſucceſſor, None 
but the moſt zealous proteſtants adhered either to the counteſs of Hert- 
ford, or to her aunt Eleanor, counteſs of Cumberland; and as the mar. 
riage of the former ſeemed liable to ſome objections, and had been declar- 
ed invalid, men were alarmed, even on that fide, with the prſopect of neu 
diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion. Mary's behaviour alſo, ſo moderate 
towards the proteſtauts, and ſo gracious towards all men, had procured her 
univerſal reſpect *; and the public was willing to aſcribe any 118- 
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udencies, into which ſhe had fallen, to her youth and inexperience. But 
Al theſe flattering proſpects were blaſted by the ſubſequent incidents; 
where þer egregious indiſcretions, ſhall I ſay, or atrocious crimes, threw 
ber from the height of her proſperity, and involved her in infamy and in 
K* earl of Bothwel was of a conſiderable family and . $69. 
power in Scotland : ,and though not diſtinguiſhed by any Murder of 
talents either of a civil or military nature, he had made a Daruber. 
figure in that party, which oppoſed the greatneſs of the earl of Murray 
and the more rigid reformers. He was a man of profligate manners; 
had involved his opulent fortune in great debts, and even reduced himſelf 
to beggary, by his profuſe expences *; and ſeemed to have no reſource 
but in deſperate counſels and enterprizes. He had been accuſed more 
than once of an attempt to aſſaſſinate Murray ; and though the frequency 
of theſe accuſations on all fides diminiſh ſomewhat the credit due to any 
particular imputation, they prove ſufficiently the prevalence of that 
deteſtable practice in Scotland, and may in that view ſerve to render ſuch 
rumours the more credible. This man had of late acquired the favour and 
entire confidence of Mary; and all her meaſures were directed by his ad- 
rice and authority, Reports were ſpread of more particular intimacies 
between them; and theſe reports gained ground from the continuance or 
rather encreaſe of her hatred towards her huſband ). That young prince 
was reduced to ſuch a ſtate of deſperation, by the neglects which he 
underwent from his queen and the courtiers, that he had once reſolved to 
fly ſecretly into France or Spain, and had even provided a veſſel for that 
purpoſe 2. Some of the moſt conſiderable nobility, on the other hand, 
obſerving her rooted averſion to him, had propoſed ſome expedients for a 
divorce; and though Mary is ſaid to have ſpoken honourably on the oc- 
caſion, and to have embraced the propoſal no farther than it ſhould be 
found conſiſtent with her own honour and her ſon's legitimacy , men were 
inclined to believe, that the difficulty of finding proper means for effecting 
that purpoſe, was the real cauſe of laying aſide all farther thoughts of it. 
So far were the ſuſpicions againſt her carried, that when Henry, diſcou- 
raged with the continual proofs of her hatred, left the court and retired to 
Glaſgow, an illneſs of an extraordinary nature, with which he was ſeized 
mmediately on his arrival in that place, was univerſally aſcribed by her 
We to a doſe of poiſon, which, it was pretended, ſhe had adminiſtered 
to him. 


Wurr x affairs were in this ſituation, all thoſe who wiſhed well to her 
character or to public tranquillity, were extremely pleaſed, and ſomewhat. 


x Keith 3 
, Leith, p. 240. Y Melvil, p. 66, 77. Z Keith, p. 345=348. 
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ſurprized, to hear, that a friendſhip was again conciliated between them, 
that ſhe had taken a journey to Glaſgow on purpoſe to viſit him during 
his ſickneſs, that ſhe behaved towards him with great tenderneſs, that ſie 
had brought him along with her, and that ſhe appeared thenceforth deter. 
mined to live with him on a footing more ſuitable to the conncxions he. 
tween them. Henry, naturally uxorious, and not diſtruſting this ſudda 
reconciliation, put himſelf implicitly into her hand and attended her to 
Edinburgh. She lived in the palace of Holy-rood-houſe ; but as the fituz. 
tion of the place was low, and the concourſe of people about the court 
vas neceſſarily attended with noiſe, which might diſturb him in his preſent 
infirm ſtate of health, theſe reaſons were aſſigned for fitting up an apart 
ment for him in a ſolitary houſe, at ſome diſtance, called the Kirk of 
Field. Mary here gave him marks of kindneſs and attachment; ſhe con- 
verſed cordially with him; and ſhe lay ſome nights in a room beluy 
his ; but on the ninth of February, ſhe told him, that ſhe would paſs that 
night in the palace, becauſe the marriage of one of her ſervants was there 
to be celebrated in her preſence. About two o' clock in the morning the 
. whole town was much alarmed at hearing a great noiſe ; and 
Feb. 10. was ſtill more aſtoniſhed, when it was diſcovered that the 
noiſe came from the king's houſe, which was blown up by gun. 
powder ; that his dead body was found at ſome diſtance in. a neighbouring 
field ; and that no marks either of fire, contuſion, or violence appeared 
upon it ®, 

No doubt could be entertained but Henry was murdered ; and general 
conjecture ſoon pointed towards the carl of Bothwel as the author of the 
crime . But as his favour with Mary was viſible, and his power great, 
no one ventured to declare openly his ſentiments ; and all men remained in 
filence and mute aſtoniſhment. Voices, however, were heard in tlie 
ſtreets, during the darkneſs of the night, proclaiming Bothwel, and even 
Mary herſelf, to be murderers of the king; bills were fecretly afixed on 
the walls to the ſame purpoſe ; offers were made, that, upon giving proper 
ſecurities, his guilt ſhould be openly proved. But after one proclamation 
from the court, offering a reward and indemnity to any one that would 
diſcover the author of that villainy, greater vigilance was employed in 
ſearching out the ſpreaders of the libels and reports again Both wel and 


the queen, than in tracing the contrivers of the king's aſſaſſination, or 


detecting the regicides ©, 

b It was imagined, that Henry had been ſtca+gled before the houſe was blo p up. 
But this ſuppoſition is contradicted by the corfcfſion of the criminal; ard tr ere 15 10 
neceſſity to admit it ia order to 2ccount for the copdition of bis hoh. There te 
many inſtances than men's lives have bcen ſaved who have been blown up in ſhips 
Had Henry fallen on water he had rot probably been killed, 8 

c Melvil, p. 78. Cabbala, p. 136. g Anderſan's Collections, vol ii. p. 
38. vol. iv. p. 167, 168. Spotſwoud p. 200. Keich, p. 374. 
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Tyr earl of Lenox, who lived at a diſtance from court, in poverty and 
contempt, was rouzed by the report of his ſon's murder, and wrote to the 
queen, imploring ſpeedy juſtice againſt the aſſaſſins z among whom he named 
the earl of Bothwel, Sir James Balfour, and Gilbert Balfour his brother, 
David Chalmers, and four others of the queen's houfehold ; all of them 
perſons who had been mentioned in the bills affixed to the walls at Edin- 
burgh ©. Mary took his demand of ſpeedy juſlice in a very literal ſenſe; 
and allowing only fifteen days for the exami nation of this important affair, 
he ſent a citation to Lenox, requiring him to appear in court, and prove 
his charge againſt Bothwel f. This nobleman, meanwhile, and all the 
other perſons, accuſed by Lenox, enjoyed theit full liberty * ; Bothwel 
himſelf was continually ſurrouuded with armed men ® ; took his place in 
council; lived during ſome time in the houſe with Mary &; and Teemed 
to poſſeſs all his wonted confidence and familiarity with her. Even the 
calle of Edinburgh, a place of great conſequence in this critical time, was 
entruſted to him, and under him, to his creature, Sir ſames Balfour, who 
lad himſelf been publicly charged as an accomplice in the king's 
murder l. Lenox, who had come as far as Stirling, with a view of ap- 
pearing at the trial, was informed of all theſe circumſtances; and reflecting 
on the ſmall train which attended him, he began to entertain very jult ap- 
prehenſions from the power, inſolence, and temerity of his enemy. He 
wrote to Mary, deſiring that the day of trial might be prorogued ; and con- 
jared her, by all the regard which ſhe bore to her own honour, to employ 
more leiſure and deliberation in determining a queſtion of ſuch extreme 
moment ®, No regard was paid to his application: The jury was encloſed, 
of which the earl of Caithneſs was chancellor; and though Lenox, fore- 
ſeeing this precipitation, had ordered Cuningham, one of his retinue, to 
2ppear in court, and proteit in his name, agaialt the acquittal of the 
criminal, the jury proceeded to a verdid ”. 
behoved them to give, where neither accuſer nor witneſs appeared; and 
Bothwel was abſolved from the king's murder. The jury 
however, apprehenſive that their verdict wohld give great ſeand- 
al, and perhaps expoſe them aſterwards toſome danger, entered 


The verdict was ſuch as it 


7 
Ts 97. 


12 April, 


a proteſt, in which they repreſented the neceflity of their proceedings o. 
It is remarkable, that the indictment was laid againil Bothwel for com- 
mitting the crime on the nintb of February, not the tenth, the real day on 
which Henry was aſſaſſinated v. The interpretation generally put upon 
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his error, too groſs, it was thought, to have proceeded from miſtake, wa, 
that the ſecret council, by whom Mary was governed, not truſting entire. 
ly to precipitation, violence and authority, had provided this plea, by 


which they enſured, at all adventures, a plauſible pretence for acquitting 
Bothwel. 


Two days after this extraordinary tranſaction, a parliament was held 
and though the verdi& in favour of Bothwel was attended with ſuch cir. 
cumſtances as ſtrongly confirmed, rather then diminiſhed, the general 
opinion of his guilt, he was the perſon choſen to carry the royal ſceptre 
on the firſt meeting of that national aſſembly d. In this parliament, a rig. 
orous act was made againſt thoſe who ſet up defamatory bills; but no no- 
tice was taken of the king's murder”. The favour, which Mary openly 
hore to Bothwel, kept every one in awe ; and the effects of this terror ap- 
peared more plainly in another tranſaction, which enſued immediately 
upon the diſſolution of the parliament. A bond or aſſociation was fra- 

med; in which the ſubſcribers, after relating the acquittal of Bothwel 
by a legal trial, and mentioning a farther offer, which he had made, to 
prove his innocence by ſingle combat, oblige themſelves, in caſe any per- 
ſon ſhould afterwards impute to him the king's murder, to defend hin 
with their whole power againſt ſuch calumniators. After this promiſe, 
which implied no great aſſurance in Bothwel of his own innocence, the ſub- 
ſcribers mentioned the neceſſity of their queen's marriage, in order to ſup- 

OY port the government ; and they recommended Bothwel to her 
24th April, as a huſband .5 This paper was ſubſcribed by all the conſider- 

able nobility there preſent. In a country, divided by violent 
factions, ſuch a concurrence in favour of one nobleman, nowiſe diſtin» 
guiſhed above the reſt, except by his flagitious conduct, could never have 
been obtained, had not every one been certain, at leaſt firmly perſuaded, that 
Mary was fully determined on this meaſure. Nor would ſuch a motive have 
ſufficed to influence men, commonly ſo ſtubborn and untractable, had they 
not been taken by ſurprize, been ignorant of each other's ſentiments, and 
overawed by the preſent power of the court, and by the apprebentions of 
farther violence, from perſons ſo little governed by any principles of honour 
and humanity. Even with all theſe circumſtances, the ſubſcription to 
this paper may juſtly be regarded as a reproach to the nation. 

Tus ſubſequent meaſures of Bothwel were equally precipitate and auda- 
cious. Mary having gone to Stirling to pay a viſit to her ſon, he aſſem- 
bled a body of eight hundred horſe, on pretence of purſuing ſome robbert 

on the borders; and having waylaid her on her return, he 
24th April, ſeized her perſon near Edinburgh, and! carried her to Dun- 
bar, with an avowed deſign of forcing her to yield to his 


1 Keith, p. 78. Crawford, p. 14. 7 Keith, p. 380. Lid. 
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purpoſe. Sir James Melvil, one of her retinue, was carried along with her, 
and ſays not, that he ſaw any figns of reluctance or conſtraint: He was 
«ren informed, as he tells us, by Bothwel's officers, that the whole tran- 
ſaction was managed in concert with her dl. A woman, indeed, of that 
ſpirit and reſolution, which is acknowledged to belong to Mary, does not 
vſually, on theſe occalions, give ſuch marks of oppoſition to real violence, 
a3 can appear anywiſe doubtſul or ambiguous. Some of the nobility, how- 
ever in order to put matters to farther trial, ſent her a private meſſage ; in 
which they told her thar if, ia reality, ſhe lay under force, they would uſe 
all their efforts to reſcue her. Her anſwer was, that ſhe had indeed been 
carried to Dunbar by violence, but ever ſince her arrival had been ſo well 
treated, that the willingly remained with Bothwel v. No one gave him- 
{elf theuccforth any concern to relieve her from a captivity, which was 
believed to proceed entirely from her own approbation and connivance. 


Tuis unuſual conduct was at firſt aſcribed to Mary's ſenſe of the in- 
famy atteuding her purpoſed marriage; and her defire of finding *fome 
colour to gloſs over the irregularity of her conduct. But a pardon, giv- 
en to Bothwel a few days after, made the public carry their conjectures 
ſomewhat farther. In this deed, Bothwel received a pardon for the vio- 
lence committed on the queen's perſon : and for all other crimes: A 
clauſe, by which the murder of the king was indirectly forgiven, The 
rape was then conjectured to have been only a contrivance, in order to 
afford a pretence for indirectly remitting a crime, of which it would 
have appeared ſcandalous to make openly any mention *. 

Tasss events paſſed with ſuch rapidity, that men had no leiſure to 
admire ſufficiently one incident, when they were ſurprized with a new 
one, equally rare and uncommon. There ſtill, however remained one 
cificulty, which it was not eaſy to foreſee, how the queen and Bothwel, 
determined as they were to execute their ſhameful purpoſe, could find 
expedients to overcome, The man who had procured the ſubſcription 
of the nobility, recommending him as a huſband to the queen, and who 
had ated this ſeeming violence on her perſon, in order to force her con- 
lent, had been married two years before to another woman; to a wo- 
man of merit, of a noble family, ſiſter to the earl of Huntley. But per- 
ons blinded by paſſion, and infatuated with crimes, ſoon ſhake off all 
appearance of decency. A ſuit was commenced for a divorce between 
Lthwel and his wife; and this ſuit was opened at the ſame inſtant in 
two different, or rather oppoſite courts ; in the court of the archbiſhop 
of St. Andrews, which was popiſh, and governed itself by the canon 
aw; and in the new conſiſtorial or commiſſariot court, which was pro- 
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tellant, and was regulated by the principles of the reſormed teachers, 
The plea, advanced in each court was ſo calculated as to ſuit the prin. 
ciples which there prevailed: In the, archbiſhop's court, the pretence of 
conſanguinity was employed, becauſe Bothwel was related to his wife in 
the fourth degree; in the commiſſariot court, the accuſation of adulte 
was made uſe of againſt him. The parties, too, who applied for the di. 
vorce were different in the different courts: Bothwel was the person who 
ſued in the former; his wife in the latter. And the ſuit in both courts 
was opened, pleaded, examined, and decided with the utmoſt precipita. 
tion; and a ſentence of divorce was pronounced in four days“. 


THe divorce being thus obtained, it was thought proper, that Mary 
ſhould be conducted to Edinburgh, and ſhould there appear before the 
courts of judicature, and ſhould acknowledge herſelf reſtored to entire 
freedom. This was undegſtood to be contrived in a view of obviating all 
doubts with regard to the validity of her marriage. Orders were then 
given to publiſh in the church the banns between the queen and the duke 
of Orkney ; for that was the title which he now bore ; and Craig, 
miniſter of Edinburgh, was applied to for that purpoſe. This clergyman, 
not content with having refuſed compliance, publicly in his ſermons con- 
demned the marriage; and exhorted all who had acceſs to the queen, 
to give her their advice againſt ſo ſcandalous an alliance. Being called 
before the council, to anſwer for this liberty, he ſhowed a courage, which 
might cover all the nobles with ſhame, on account of their tameneſs and 
ſervility. He ſaid that by the rules of the church, the earl of Both- 
wel, being convicted of adultery, could not be permitted to marry ; that 
the divorce between him and his former wife was plainly procured by 
colluſion, as appeared by the precipitation of the ſentence, and the ſud- 
den conclusion of his marriage with the queen; and that all the ſuſpicions 
which prevailed, with regard to the king's murder, and the queen's con- 
currence in the former rape, would thence receive undoubted confirma- 
tion. He therefore exhorted Bothwel, who was preſent, no longer to 
perſevere in his preſent criminal enterprizes; and turning his diſcourſe 
to the other counſellors, he charged them ro employ all their influence 
with the queen, in order to divert her from a meaſure, which would load 
her with eternal infamy and diſhonour. Not ſatisfied even with this ad- 
monition, he took the firſt opportunity of informing the public, from the 


pulpit, of the whole tranſaction, and expreſſed to them his fears, that not- 


withſlanding all remonſtrances. Their ſovereign was ſtill obſtinately bent 
on her fatal purpoſe. * For himſelf,” he faid, “he had already dil- 
« charged his conſcience, and yet again would take heaven and carth 
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« to witneſs, that he abhorred and deteſted that marriage, as ſcandalous 
« and hateful in the ſight of mankind: But fince the Great, as he per- 
& ceived, either by their flattery or ſilence, gave countenance to the mea- 
« ſure, he beſought the Faithful to pray fervently to the Almighty, that 
« a reſolution, taken contrary to all law, reaſon, and good conſcience, 
« might, by the divine bleſſing, be turned to the comfort and benefit of 
« the church and kingdom.“ Theſe ſpeeches offended the court extreme- 
ly: and Craig was anew ſummoned before the council, to anſwer for his 
temerity, in thus paſſing the bounds of his commiſſion. But he told 
them, that the bounds of his commiſſion were the word of God, good 
laws, and natural reaſon z and were the queen's marriage, tried by any of 
theſe flandards it would appear infamous and diſhonourable, and would 
be ſo eſteemed by the whole world. The council were ſo overawed by 
this heroic behaviour in a private clergyman, that they diſmiſſed him with- 
ont farther cenſure or puniſhment . 


Bur though this tranſaction might have recalled Bothwel and the queen 
of Scots from their infatuation, and might have inſtructed them in the 
diſpoſitions of the people, as well as in their o wn inability to oppoſe them, 
they were (till reſolute to ruſh forward to their own manifeſt deſtruction. 
The marriage was ſolemnized by the biſhop of Orkney, a proteſtant, who 
was afterwards depoſed by the church for this ſcandalous com- 

: 8 1567 
pliance, Few of the nobility appeared at the ceremony: 1 fth Rlay. 
They had, moſt of them, either from ſhame or fear, retired to ce * -_ 
their own houſes. The French ambaſſador, Le Croc, an wies Both- 
aged gentleman of honour and character, could not be pre- Wel. 
vailed on though a dependant of the bouſe of Guiſe to countenance the 
marriage by his preſence . Elizabeth remonſtrated, by friendly letters 
and meſlages, againſt the marriage b: The court of France made like op- 
poſition; but Mary, though on all other occaſions ſhe was extremely 
oblequious to the advice of her relations in that country „was here determi» 
ned to pay no regard to their opinion, 


Tur news of theſe tranſactions, being carried to foreign countries, 
filled Europe with amazement, and threw infamy, not only on the princi- 
pal actors in them, but alſo on the whole nation, who ſremed, by their 
ſubmiſſion and filence, and even by their declared approbation, to give their 
ſanction to theſe ſcandalous praftices©. The Scots, who resided abroad 
met with ſuch reproaches, that they durſt no where appear in public; 
and they earneſtly exhoxted their countrymen at home, to free them 
lrom the public odium, by bridging to coudign puniſhment the authors 
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of ſuch atrocious crimes. This intelligence, with a little more leiſure 
for reflection, rouſed men from their letharfiy, ; and the rumours which 
from the very beginning d, had been ſpread againſt Mary, as if ſhe had 
concurred in the king's murder, ſeemed now, by the ſubſequent tranſac- 
tions, to have received a flrong confirmation and authority, It wag 
every where ſaid, that even though no particular and dire& proofs had 
as yet been produced of the queen's guilt, the whole tenor of her late 
conduct was ſufficient, not only to beget ſuſpicion, but to produce entire 
conviction against her: That her ſudden reſolution of being reconci- 
led to her huſband, whom before ſhe had long and justly hated ; her 
bringing him to court, from which ſhe had baniſhed him by neglects and 
rigours ; her fitting up ſeparate apartments for him; were all of them 
cireumſtances, which, though trivial in themſelves, yet, being compared 
with the ſubſequent events, bore a very unfavourable aſpect for her: 
That the leaſt which, after the king's murder, might have been expected 
in her ſituation, was a more than uſual caution in her mèaſures, and an 
extreme anxiety to puniſh the real aſſaſſins, in order to free herſelf from 
all reproach and ſuſpicion : That no woman, who had any regard to her 
character, would allow a man, publickly accuſed of her huſband's mur. 
der, ſo much as to approach her preſence, far leſs give him a ſhare in her 
counſels, and endow him with favour and authority : 'That an acquit- 


tal, merely in the abſence of accuſers, was very ill fitted to ſatisfy the 


public ; eſpecially if that abſence proceeded from a deſigned precipita- 
tion of the ſentence, and from the terror which her known friendſhip 
for the criminal had infuſed into every one: That the very mention of 
her marriage to ſuch a perſon, in ſuch circumſtances was horrible ; and 
the contrivances of extorting a conſent from the nobility, and of concer- 
ting a rape, were groſs artifices, more proper to diſcover her guilt than 


prove her innocence : That where a woman thus ſhews a conſciouſnels or 


merited reproach, and, inſtead of correcting, provides only thin gloſſes to 
cover, her exceptionable conduct, ſhe betrays a neglect of fame, which mult 
either be the effect or the cauſe of the muſt ſhameful enormities : That to 
eſpouſe a man, who had, a few days before, been ſo ſcandalouſly divorced 
from his wife; who, to ſay the leaſt, was believed to have, a ſew months 
before, aſſaſſinated her huſband, was ſo contrary to the plaineſt rules of 
behaviour, that no pretence of indiſcretion or imprudenee could account 
for ſuch a conduct: That a woman, who, ſo ſoon after her huſband's 
death, though not attended with any extraordinary circumſtances, con- 
tracts a marriage, which might in itſelf be the moſt blameleſs, cannot eſcape 
ſevere cenſure; but one who overlouks, for her pleaſure, ſo many other 
weighty conſiderations, was equally capable, in gratifying her appetites, 
to negle& every regard to honqur and humanity ; That Mary was net 
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leifu ignorant of the prevailing opinion of the public, with regard to her own 
re 


guilt, and of the inferences which would every where be drawn from her 


om” conduct; and therefore, if ſhe till continued to purſue meaſures which 
5 85 gave ſuch juſt offence, ſhe ratified by her actions, as much as ſhe could by 
a the moſt formal confeſſion, all the ſurmiſes and imputations of her en- 
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, counted for, without ſuppoſing ſome degree of preceding guilt; and as 
_ it appeared, that ſhe was not afterwards reſtrained, either by ſhame or 
PR prudence, from incurring the higheſt reproach and danger, it was not likely 
"1+ than that a ſenſe of duty or humanity would have a more powerful influence 
over her, 


abſolve him, either in Mary's eyes or thoſe of the public, but the detec- 
tion andconviction of the real aſſaſſin; yet no enquiry was made to that pur- 
poſe though a parliament had been aſſembled ; the ſovereign and wife was 
here plainly filent from guilt, the people from terror : That the only circum- 
fance which oppoſed all theſe preſumptions, or rather proofs, was the benig- 
nity and goodneſs of her preceding behaviour, which ſeemed to remove her 
from all ſuſpicions of ſuch atrocious inhumanity; but that the characters 
of men were extremely variable, and perſons, guilty of the worſt actions, 
were not always naturally of the worſt and moſt criminal difpoſitions 
That a woman who, in a critical and dangerous moment, had facrifi- 
ced her honour to a man of abandoned principles, might thenceforth 
be led blindfold by him to the commiſſion of the moſt enormous crimes, 
and was in reality no longer at her own diſpoſal: And that though one 
ſuppoſition was ſtill left to alleviate her blame, namely, that Bothwel, 
preſuming on her affection towards him, had of himſelf committed the 


ſneſs 07 
fles to Tags were the ſentiments which prevailed throughout Scotland; and 


ch mult a5 the proteſtant teachers, who had great authority, had long borne an an- 
[hat to imolity to Mary, the opinion of her guilt was, by that means, the more 
ivorced widely diffuſed, and made the deeper impreſſion on the people. Some at- 
months tempts made by Bothwel, and, as is pretended, with her conſent, to get 
rules of the young prince into his power, excited the moſt ſerious attention; and 
account the principal nobility, even many of thoſe who had formerly been con- 
{band's firaincd to ſign the application in favour of Bothwel's marriage, met at 
es, con- dͤtirling, and formed an aſſociation for protecting the prinee, and puniſhing 
t eſcape the king's murderers ©, The earl of Athole himſelf, a known catholic, 
y other vas the firſt author of this confederacy. The earls of Argyle, Morton, 
petites, Marre, Glencarne, the lords Boyd, Lindeſey, Hume, Semple, Kirkaldy 


was not © Keith, p. 394- 


wel alone was ſuſpected and accuſed ; if he were innocent, nothing could 


crime, and had never communicated it to her, yet ſuch a ſudden and 
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of Grange, Tulibardine, and ſecretary Lidington, entered zealouſly into it, 
The earl of Murray, foreſeeing fuch-turbulent times, and being deſirous to 
keep free of theſe dangerous factions, had, ſome time before, defired and 
obtained Mary's permiſſion to retire into France. 

Loxp Hume was firſt iu arms; and leading a body of eight 
. hundred horſe, ſuddenly environed the queen of Scots and 
tions in Bothwel, in the caſtle of Brothwic. They found means of 
8 making their eſcape to Dunbar; while the confederate lords 
were aſlembling their troops at Edinburgh, and taking meaſures to effect 
their purpoſe. Had Bothwel been ſo prudent as to keep within the for- 
treſs of Dunbar, his enemies muſt have diſperſed for want of pay and 
ſubſiſtence; but hearing that the aſſociated lords were fallen 
into diſtreſs, he was ſo raſh as to take the field, and advance to- 
wards them. | The armies met at Carberry Hill, about fix miles from Edin. 
burgh; and Mary ſoon became ſenſible that her own troops diſapproved of 
her cauſe, and were averſe to ſpill their blood in the quatrel f. After ſome 
bravadoes of Bothwel, where he diſcovered very little courage, ſhe ſaw no 
reſource but that of holding a conference with Kirkaldy of Grange, and 
of putting herſelf, upon ſome general promiſes, into the hands of the con- 
federates. She was conducted to Edinburgh, amidft the inſults of the 
populace ; who reproached her with her crimes, and even held before her 
eyes, which way ſoever ſhe turned, a banner, on which were painted 
the murder of her huſband, and the diſtreſses of her infant ſon bs. Mary, 
overwhelmed with her calamities, had recourſe to tears and lamenta- 
tions. Meanwhile, Bothwel, during her conference with Grange, feed 
unattended to Dunbar; and fitting out a few ſmall ſhips, ſet fail for 
the Orkneys, where he ſubliſted during ſome time by piracy. He ws 
purſued thither by Grange, and his ſhip was taken, with ſeveral of 
his ſervants, who afterwards diſcovered all the circumſtances of the king's 
murder, and were puniſhed for the crime b. Bothwel bimfelf eſcaped ina 
boat, and found means to get a paſſage to Denmark, where he was thrown 
into priſon, loſt his ſenſes, and died miſerably about ten years after: An 
end worthy of his flagitious conduct and behaviour. 

Tus queen of Scots, now in the hands of an enraged faction, 
Imptiſon- . . 
ment of met with ſuch treatment as a ſovereign may naturally expect 
Mary. from ſubjects, who have their future ſecurity to provide for, as 


I;th June. 


well as their preſent animolity to gratify. Ir is pretended, that ſhe behaved 
with a ſpirit very little ſuitable to her condition, avowed her inviolable at- 
tachment to Bothwel i, and even wrote him a letter, which the lords in- 


tercepted, where ſhe declared, that ſue would endure any extremity, ue) 


E Meleil, p. 83, £4. 
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rehga her dignity and crown itſelf rather then relinquiſh his affections *. 
The malcontents, finding the danger to which they were expoſcd, in caſe 
Mary ſhould finally prevail, thought themſelves obliged to proceed with 
rigour againſt her ; and they ſent her next day under a guard to the caltle 
of Lochlevin, ſituated in a lakt of that name. The miſtreſs of the houſe 
was mother to the earl of Murray; and as ſhe pretended to have been law- 
fully married to the late king of Scots, ſhe naturally bore an animoſity to 
Mary, and treated her with the utmolt harſhneſs and ſeverity, 


ExzaBEru, who was fully informed of all thoſe incidents, ſeemed 
touched with compaſſion towards the unfortunate queen; and all her fears 
and jealouſies being now laid aſleep, by the conſideration of that ruin and 
infamy, in which Mary's conduct had involved her, ſhe began to reflect 
on the inſtability of human affairs, the precarious ſtate of royal grandeur, 
the danger of encouraging rebellious ſubjects ; and ſhe reſolved to employ 
her authority for alleviating the calamities of her unhappy kinſwoman. 
She {ent Sir Nicholas Throgmorton ambaſſador to Scotland, in order to 
remonſtrate both with Mary and the aſſociated lords; and ſhe gave him in- 
ſtructions, which, though mixed with ſome lofty pretenſions, were full of 
that good ſenſe which was ſo natural to her, and of that generoſity which 
the preſent intereſting conjuncture had called forth. She empowered him 
to declare in her name to Mary, that the late conduct of that princeſs, ſo 
enormous, and in every reſpe& ſo unjuſtifiable, had given her the higheſt 
offence; and though ſhe felt the movements of pity towards her, ſhe had 
once determined never to interpoſe in her affairs, either by advice or aſ- 
ſiſtance, but to abapdon her entirely, as a perſon whoſe condition was to- 
tally deſperate, and honour irretrievable : That ſhe was well aſſured, that 
other foreign princeſſes, Mary's near relations, had embraced the ſame re- 
ſolution ; but, for her part, the late events had touched her heart with 
more tender ſympathy, and had made her adopt meaſures more favour- 
able to the liberty and intereſts of the unhappy queen: That | ſhe was 
cetermined not to ſee her oppreſſed by her rebellious ſubjects, but would 
employ all her good offices, and even her power, to redeem her from capti- 
vity, and place her in ſuch a condition as would at once be compatible with 
her dignity, and the ſafety of her ſubjects: That ſue conjured her to lay 
ade all thoughts of revenge, except again the murderers of her huſband ; 
aud as ſhe berſclf was his near relation, ſhe was better entitled than the 
ſub jects of Mary to interpoſe her authority on that head, and ſhe therefore 
belouglit that princeſs, if ſhe had any regard to hes own honour and ſafety, 
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not to oppoſe ſo juſt and reaſonable à demand: That | after thoſe tod 
points were provided for, her own liberty, and the puniſhment of her hu. 
and's aſſaſſins, the ſafety of her infant ſon was next to be conſidered; 

and there ſeemed no expedient more proper for that purpoſe, than ſend. 
ing him to be educated in England: And that, belies the ſecurity, which 
would attend his removal from a ſcene of faction and convulßons, there 
were many other beneficial conſequences, which it was eaſy to foreſee as the 
reſult of his education in that country l. 


THest remonſtrauces, which Throgmorton was inſtructed to make ts 
the aſſociated lords, were entirely conformable to theſe ſentiments, which 
Elizabeth entertained in Mary's favour. She empowered him to tell then, 
that, whatever blame ſhe might throw on Mary's conduct, any oppoſ. 
tion to their ſovereign was totally unjuſtifiable, and incompatible with all 
order and good government: that it belonged not to them to reform, 
much leſs to puniſh, the mal-adrtiniſtration of their prince; and the only 
arms which ſubje&s could in any caſe lawfully employ againſt the ſupreme 
authority, were entreaties, counſels, and repreſentations : That if theſe 
expedients failed, they were next to appeal by their prayers to Heaver;; 
and to wait with patience rill the Almighty, in whoſe hands are the hearts 
of princes, ſhould be pleaſed to turn them to juſtice and to mercy, That 
ſhe inculcated not this doctrine, becauſe the herſelf was intereſted in its 
obſervance ; but becauſe it was univerſally received in all well-governed 
ſtates, and was eſſential to the preſervation of civil ſociety ; That 
ſhe required them to reſtote their queen to liberty; and promiſed, in 
that caſe, to concur with them in all proper expedients for regulating tlic 
government, fot puniſhing the king's murderers, and for guarding the life 
and liberty of the infant prince: And that if the ſervices, which ſhe had 
lately rendered the Scottish nation, in protecting them from foreign uſurpe- 
tion, were duly conſidered by them, they would repoſe confidence in ber 
good offices, and would eſteem thiemſelves blame-worthy, in baving bates 


to made no application to her w. 


ELIzabE T, beſides theſe remonſtrances, ſent, by Throgmorton, ſome 
articles of accommodation, which he was to propoſe to both parties, as ex 
pedients for the ſettlement of public affairs; and though theſe article 
contained ſome important reſtraints on the ſovereign power, they were in 
the main calculated for Mary's advantage, and were ſufficiently indulgent 
to her . The aſſociated lords, who determined to proceed with greater 


ſeverity, were apprehenſive of Elizabeth's partiality; and being ſenſible 
that Mary would take courage from the protection of that powerful prit- 
eeſs o, they thought proper, after ſeveral affected delays, to refuſe the 
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ELIZABETH. 
Engliſh ambaſſador all acceſs to her. There were four different ſchemed 


Galt. XXXIX. 


propoſed in Scotland, for the treatment of the captive queen: One, that 
he ſhould be reſtored to her authority under very ſtrict limitations: The 


ſecond, that ſhe ſhould be obliged to refign her crown to the prince, be 
baniſhed the kingdom, and be confined either to France or England ; with 
affurances from the ſovereign, in whoſe dominions ſhe ſhould refide, that 


he ſhould make no attempts to the diſturbance of the eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment. The third, that ſhe ſhould be publicly tried for her crimes, of which 


her enemies pretended to have undoubted proof, and be ſentenced to per- 


petual impriſonment : the fourth was ſtill more ſevere, and required, that 


after her trial and condemnation, capital puniſhment ſhould be inflicted upon 
ber db. Throgmorton, ſupported the mildeſt propoſal ; but though he 
promiſed his miſtreſs's guarantee for the performance of articles, threaten« 
ed the ruling party with immediate vengeance” in eaſe of refufal a, and 
warned them not to draw on themſelves, by their violence the public re- 
proach, which now lay upon their queen; he found that, excepting 
ſecretary Lidington, he had not the good fortune to convince any of the 
leaders. All councils ſeemed to tend towards the more ſevere expedients ; 
and the preachers, in particular, drawing their examples from the rigorous 
maxims of the Old teſtament, which can only be warranted by particular 
revelations, inflamed the minds of the people againſt their unhappy 
ſovereign”. 

Tazzz were ſeveral pretenders to the regency of the young prince, 
after the intended depoſition of Mary. The earl of Lenox claimed that 
authority as grandfather to the prince: The duke of Chatelrault, who 
was abſent in France, bad pretenſions as next heir to the crown : But 
the greateſt number of the aſſociated lords inclined to the earl of Murray, 
in whoſe capacity they had entire truſt and, who poſſeſſed the confidence 
ofthe preachers and more zealous reformers. All meaſures being therefore 
concerted, three inſtruments were ſent to Mary, by the hands of lord Linde. 
ſey and Sir Robert Melvil ; by one of which ſhe was to reſign the crown 
in favour of her ſon, by another to appoint Murray regent, by the third to 
name a council, which ſhould adminiſter the government till his arrival in 
Scotland. The queen of Scots, ſeeing no proſpect of relief, lying juſtly un- 
der apprehenſion for her life, and believing, that no deed, which ſhe execut- 
ed during her captivity, could be valid, was pervailed on, after a plentiful 


effuſion of tears, to ſign theſe three inſtruments ;. and ſhe took not the trou- | 


ble of inſpecting any of them *, In conſequence ef this forced religuation, | 
tae young prince was proclaimed king, by the name of James VI. He: 
= * ; 
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5 was ſoon after crowned at Stirling, and the- earl of Morton 
2gth July, took in his name the coronation-oath ; in which a promiſe to 

extirpate hereſy was not forgotten. Some republican preter- 
ſions, in favour of the people's power, were countenanced in this cerems. 
ny © ; and a coin was ſoon after ſtruck, on which the famous ſaying of 
Trajan was inſcribed, Pre me ; ff merear, in me : For me; if I deſerve it, 
againſt me". Throgmorton had orders from kis miſtreſs not to aſſiſt at 
the coronation of the king of Scots *. 


Tus council of regency had not long occaſion to exerciſe their autlo- 


| rity. The earl of Murray arrived from France and took poſſeſſion of 


his high office. He paid a vifit to the captive queen; and ſpoke to 
her in a manner which better ſuited her paſt conduct than her preſent cou. 
dition. This harſh teatment quite extinguiſhed in her breaſt any remainy 
of affection towards him x. Murray proceeded afterwards to break, in x 
more public manner, all terms of decency with her. He ſum- 
moned a parliament ; and that aſſembly, after voting that ſhe 
was undoubtedly an accomplice in her huſband's murder, condemned her 
to impriſonment, ratified her demiſſion of the crown, and acknowledged 
her ſon for king and Murray for regent ?. The regent, a man of vigour 
and abilities, employed himſelf ſucceſsfully in reducing the kingdom, 
He bribed Sir James Balfour to ſurrender the caſtle of Edinburgh: He 
conſtrained the garriſon of Dunbar to open their gates: And he de. 
moliſhed that fortreſs. a 


Bur though every thing thus bore a favourable aſpect to the new 
government, and all men ſeemed to acquieſce in Murray's authority; 1 
violent revolution, however neceſſary, can never be effected without great 
diſcontents; and it was not likely that, in a country where the govern- 
ment, in its moſt ſettled ſtate, poſſeſſed a very disjointed authority, 3 
new eſtabliſhment ſhould meet with no interruption or diſturbance, 
Few conſiderable men of the nation ſeemed willing to ſupport Mary, (0 
long as Bothwel was preſent ; but the removal of that obnoxious noble- 
man had altered the ſentiments of many. The duke of Chatelrault, being 
diſappointed of the regency, bore no good will to Murray ; and the fame 
ſentiments were embraced by all his numerous retainers : Several of the 
nobility, finding that others had taken the lead among the aſlociators 
formed a faction apart, and oppoſed the prevailing power: And, befde 
their being moved by ſome remains of duty and affection towards Mary, 
the malcontent lords, obſerving every thing carried to extremity again 
her, were naturally led to embrace her cauſe and ſhelter themſelves under 
her authority. All who retained any propenſity to the catholic religio 
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were induced to join this party; and even the people in general, though 
they had formerly either deteſted Mary's crimes, or blamed her impru- 
dence, were now inclined to compaſſionate her preſent ſituation and la- 
mented that a perſon, peſſeſſed of ſo many amiable accompliſhments, 
:oined to ſuch high dignity, ſhould be treated with ſuch extreme ſeveri- 
ty * Animated by all theſe matives, many of the principal nobility, 
now adherents to the queen of Scots, met at Hamilton, and concerted 
meaſures for ſupporting the cauſe of that princeſs. 


Weitz theſe humours were in fermentation, Mary was employed F 

568, 
in contrivances for effecting her eſcape ; and ſhe engaged, by her 
charms and careſſes, a young gentleman, George Douglas, brother to the 
laird of Lochlevin, to aſſiſt her in that enterprize, She even went ſo far 
as to give him hopes of eſpouſing her, after her marriage with Bothwel 
ſhould be diſſolved on the plea of force; and ſhe propoſgd this expedient 
to the regent, who rejected it. Douglas, however, perſevered in his en- 
deavours to free her from captivity ; and baving all opportunities of ac- 
ceſs to the houſe, he was at laſt ſucceſsful in the undertaking, He 
conveyed her in diſguiſe into a ſmall boat, and himſelf rowed 
her aſhore, She haſtened to Hamilton and the news of her arrival in 
that place being immediately ſpread abroad, many of the nobility flocked 
to her with their forces. A bond of aſſociation for her defence was ſigned 
by the earls of Argyle, Huntley, Eglinton, Crawford, Caſlilis, Rothes, 
Montroſe, Sutherland, Errol, nine biſhops, and nine barons, beſides 
many of the moſt conſiderable gentry *. And in a few days an army, 
to the number of fix thouſand men, were aſſembled under her ſtandard. 


EL1z4BETH was no ſooner informed of Mary's eſcape, than ſhe diſco- 
vered her reſolution of perſevering in the ſame generous and friendly mea - 
ſures which ſhe had hitherto purſued. If ſhe had not employed ſorce a- 
gainſt the regent, during the impriſonment of that princeſs, ſhe had been 
chiefly witheld by the fear of puſhing him to greater extremities againſt 
her; but ſhe had propoſed to the court of France an expedient, which, 
though-leſs violent, would have been no leſs effeRual for her ſervice : She 
delired that France and England ſhould by concert cut off aff commerce 
vith the Scots, till they ſhould do juſtice to their injared ſovereign ©, 
She now diſpatched Leighton into Scotland to offer both her good offi- 
ces, and the aſſiſtance of her forces to Mary: but as ſhe apprehended 
the entrance of French troops into the kingdom, ſhe deſired that the con- 
troverſy between the queen of Scots and her ſubjects might by that prin. 
cels be referred entirely to her arbitration, and that no 1 ſuecours 


2d May. 


ſhould be introduced into Scotland 4. 
poo 
* Buchanan, lib. xviii, c. 53. 2 Keith, p. 475- b Ibid. p. 463- Cabala, 
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Bur Elizabeth had not leiſure to exert fully ber efforts in favour of 
Mary. The regent made haſte to aſſemble forces; and, notwithſtanding 
that his army was inferior in number to that of the queen of Scots, he 

x568. took the field againſt her. A battle was fought at Langſide 
15th May. near Glaſgow, which was entirely deciſive in favour of the re. 
gent ; and though Murray, after his-vitory, ſtopped the bloodſhed, yet 
was the action followed by a total diſperſion of the queen's party. That 
Mary flies Unhappy princeſs fled ſouthwards from the field of battle 
ioto Eug- with great precipitation, and came, with a few attendants, 

to the borders of England. She here deliberated concerning 
her next meaſures, which would probably prove ſo important to her fu. 
ture happineſs or miſery, She found it impoſſible to remain in her own 
kingdom : She had an averſion, in her preſent wretched condition, tg 
return into France, where ſhe had formerly appeared with ſo much plex. 
dour ; and ſhe was not, beſides, provided with a veſſel, which could ſafe. 
ly convey her thither: The late generous behaviour of Elizabeth made 
her hope for protection, and even aſſiſtance, from that quarter ©; and ay 
the preſent fears from her domeſtic enemies. were the moſt urgent, ſhe 
overlooked all other conſiderations, and embraced the reſolution of tak- 
ing ſhelter in England. She embarked on board a fiſhing-boat in Gal. 
loway, and landed the ſame day at Workington in Cumberland, about 
thirty miles from Carliſle ; whence ſhe immediately diſpatched a mel- 
ſenger to London; notifying her arrival, deſiring leave to viſit Eliza. 
beth, and craving her protection, in conſequence of former profeſſions of 
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| friendſhip, made her by that princeſs. 


ELIZABETH now found herſelf in a ſituation when it was become ne- 
eeſſary to take ſome deciſive reſolution with regard to her treatment of 
the queen of Scots; and as ſhe had hitherto, contrary to the opinion of 
Cecil, attended more to the motives of generofity than of policy f; ſhe 
was engaged by that prudent miniſter to weigh anew all the confidera- 
tions, which occurred in this critical conjuncture. He repreſented that 
the party which had dethroned Mary, and had at preſent aſſumed the 
government of Scotland, was always attached to the Engliſh alliance, 
and was engaged, by all the motives of religion and of intereſt, to perſe- 
vere in their conne Sion with Elizabeth: That though Murray and his 
friends might complain. of ſome unkind uſage during their baniſhment in 
England, they would eaſily forget theſe grounds of quarrel, when they 


reflected, that Elizabeth was the only ally on whom they could ſafely rely, 


und that their own queen, by her attachment to the catholic faith, and by 
her other connections, excluded them entirely from the friendſhip of 
France, and even from that of Spain: That Mary, on the other hand, 


* © Jebb's Collection, vol. i. p. 420. f Cabala; p. 140. 
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even before her violent breach with her proteſtant ſubjects, was in ſecret 
entirely governed by the counſels of the houſe of Guiſe; much more 
would ſhe implicitly comply with their views, when, by her own ill con- 
duct, the power of that family and of the zealous catholics was become 
her ſole reſource and ſecurity ; That her pretenſions to the Engliſh crown 
would render her a dangerons inſtrument in their hands ; and, were ſhe 
once able to ſuppreſs the proteſtants in her own kingdom, ſhe would unite 
the Scottiſh and Engliſh catholics, with thoſe of all foreign ſtates, in- a 
gonfederacy againſt the religion and government of England: That it 
behoved Elizabeth, therefore, to proceed with caution in the deſign of 
reſtoring her rival to the throne; and to take care, both that this enter- 
prize, if undertaken, ſhould be effected by Engliſh forces alone, and 
that full ſecurities ſhould beforehand be provided for the reformers and 
the reformation in Scotland: That above all, it was neceſſary to guard 
carefully the perſon of that princeſs ; leſt, finding this unexpected reſerve 
in the Engliſh friendſhip, ſhe ſhould ſuddenly take the reſolution of flying 
into France, and ſhould attempt, by foreign force, to recover poſſeſſion of 
her authority: That her deſperate fortunes and broken reputation fitted 
her for any attempt; and her reſentment, when ſhe ſhould find herſelf thus 
deſerted by the queen would concur with her ambition and her bigotry, 
and render her an unrelenting, as well as powerful, enemy to the Engliſh 
gorernment ; That if ſhe were once abroad, in the hands of enterpriſing 
catholics, the attack on England would appear to her as eaſy as that on 
Scotland; and the only method, ſhe muſt imagine, of recovering her na- 
tive kingdom, would be to acquire that crown, to which ſhe would deem 
herſelf equally intitled : That a neutrality in ſuch intereſting fituations, 
though it might be pretended, could never without the moſt extreme dan- 
ger, be upheld by the que en; and the detention of Mary was equally re- 
quiſite whether the power of England were to be employed in her favour 
or againſt her: That nothing, indeed, was more becoming a great prince 
than generoſity ; yet the ſuggeſtions of this noble principle could never, 
without imprudence, be conſulted in ſuch delicate circumſtances as thoſe 
in which the queen was at preſent placed ; where her own ſafety and the 
intereſts of her people, were ultimately concerned in every reſolution 
winch ſhe embraced : That though the example of ſucceſsful rebellion, 
eſpecially in a neighbouring country, could nowiſe be agreeable to any 


ſovereign, yet Mary's imprudence had been ſo great, perhaps her crimes 


ſo enormous, that the inſurrection of ſubjects after ſuch provocation, could 
no longer be regarded as a precedent againſt other princes : That it was 
firſt neceſſary for Elizabeth to aſcertain, in a regular and ſatisfactory 
manner, the extent of Mary's guilt, and thence to determine the degree of 
protection which ſhe ought to afford her againſt her diſcontented ſubjects: 


That as no glory could ſurpaſs that of deſending oppreſſed innocence, it 
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was equally infamous to patronize vice and murder on the throne ; and 
the contagion of ſuch diſhonour would extend itſelf to all who countenan. 


ced and ſupported it: And that, if the crimes of the Scottiſh princeſs, 


ſhould on enquiry, appear as great and certain as was affirmed and believed, 
every meaſure againſt her, which policy ſhould diate, would thence be 


Juſtified; or if ſhe ſhould be found innocent, every enterprize, which 


friendſhip ſhould inſpire, would be acknowledged laudable and glorious, 

AGREEABLY to theſe views, Elizabeth reſolved to proceed in a ſeem. 
ingly generous, but really cautious, manner with the queen of Scots; and 
ſhe immediately ſent orders to lady Scrope, ſiſter ro the duke of Norfolk, 
a lady who lived in the neighbourhood, to attend on that princeſs. Soon 
after, ſhe diſpatched to her lord Scrope himſelf, warden of the marches, 
and Sir Francis Knolles vice chamberlain, They found Mary already 
lodged in the caſtle of Carliſle ; and after expreſſing the queen's ſympathy 
with her in her late misfortunes, they told her, that her requeſt of being 
allowed to viſit their ſovereign, and of being admitted to her preſence, 
could not at preſent be complied with: Till ſhe had cleared herſelf of her 
huſband's murder, of which ſhe was ſo ſtrongly accuſed, Elizabeth could 
not without diſhonour ſhow her any countenance, or appear indifferent to 
the aſſaſſination of ſo near a kinſman 8. So unexpected a check threw 
Mary into tears; and the neceſſity of her ſituat ion extorted from her a 
declaration, that ſhe would willingly juſtify herſelf to her ſiſter from all im- 
putations, and would ſubmit her cauſe to the arbitration of ſo good a 
friend u. Two days after ſhe ſent lord Herries to London with a letter 
to the ſame purpoſe. 

T#1s conceſſion, which Mary could ſcarcely avoid, without an adn 
ledgment of guilr, was the point expected and defired by Elizabeth: She 
immediately diſpatched Midlemore to the regent of Scotland ; requiring 


| Him both to deſiſt from the farther proſecution of his queen's party, and 


fend ſome perſons to London to juſtify his conduct with regard to her, 
Murray might juſtly be ſtartled at receiving a meſſage ſo violent and im. 
perious ; but as his domeſtic enemies were numerous and powerful, and 
England was the ſole ally which he could expe& among foreign nations, he 
was reſolved rather to digeſt the affront, than to provoke Elizabeth by a 
refuſal. He alſo conſidered, that though that queen had hitherto appeared 
partial to Mary, many political motives evidently engaged her to ſupport 
the king's cauſe in Scotland; and it was not to be doubted but ſo pene- 
trating a princeſs would in the end diſcover this intereſt, and would at 
leaſt afford him a patient and equitable hearing. He therefore replied, 
that he would himſelf take a journey to England, attended by other com- 
miſfioners ; and would willingly ſubmit the determination of his cauſe to 
Elizabeth #. 

5 Anderſon, vol. iv. p. 54. 66. 82, 83.86. Ibid. p. 20.55. 279. l. Ibid. p. 13-16 
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Load Herries now perceived, that his miſtreſs had advanced too far in 
ker conceſſions : He endeavoured to maintain, that Mary could not, with- 
out diminution of her royal dignity, ſubmit to a conteſt with her rebellious 
ſubje&s before a foreign prince ; and he required either preſent aid from 
England, or liberty for his queen to paſs over into France. Being preſſed 
however, with the former agreement before the Engliſh council, he again 
renewed his conſent ; but in a few days he began anew to recoil ; and it 
was with ſome diſſiculty that he was brought to acquieſce in the ſirſt de- 
termination *. Theſe fluctuations, which were inceſſantly renewed, ſhow- 


ed his viſible reluctance to the meaſures purſued by the court of England. 
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Tas queen of Scots diſcovered no leſs averſion to the trial propoſed; 
and it required all the artifice and prudence of Elizabeth to make her per- 
ſevere in the agreement, to which ſhe had at firlt conſented. This latter 
princeſs {till ſaid to her, that ſhe deſired not, without Mary's conſent and 
approbation, to enter into the queſtion, and pretended only, as a friend, to 
hear her juſtification : That ſhe was confident that there would be found 
no difficulty in refuting all the calumnies of her enemies ; and even if her 
apology ſhould fall ſhort of full conviction, Elizabeth was determined to 
ſupport her cauſe, and procure her ſome reaſonable terms of accommodation. 
And that it was never meant, that ſhe ſhould be cited to a trial on the ac- 
cuſation of her rebellious ſubjects; but, on the contrary, that they ſhould 
be ſummoned to appear, and to juſtify themſelves for their conduct towards 
her l. Allured by theſe plauſible profeſſions, the queen of Scots agreed 
to vindicate herſelf by her own commiſſioners, before commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by Elizabeth. | 


DvzixG theſe tranſactions, lord Scrope and Sir Francis Knolles, who 
relided with Mary at Carliſle, had leiſure to ſtudy her character, and to 
make report of it to Elizabeth. Unbroken by ber misfortunes, reſolute in 
her purpoſe, active in her enterprizes, ſhe aſpired to nothing but victory; 
and was determined to endure any extremity, to undergo any difhculty, 
and to try every fortune, rather than abandon the cauſe, or yield the ſuperio- 
nity to her enemies. Eloquent, infinuating, affable ; ſhe had already con- 
rinced all thoſe who approached her, of the innocence of her paſt conduct; 
and as ſhe declared her fixed purpoſe to require aid of her friends all over. 
Europe, and even to have recourſe to inſidels and barbarians, rather than 
fail of vengeance againſt her perſecutors, it was eaſy to foreſee the dan- 
ger to which her charms, her ſpirit, her addreſs, if allowed to operate with 


their full force, would expoſe them m. The court of England, theretore, 


who, under pretence of guarding her, had already, in effect, detained her 
priſoner, were determined to watch her with ſtill greater vigilance. As 
T 4 


* Anderſon, p. 16—20. | Ibid. p. 11, 12, 13. 109, Ito. 
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Carliſle, by its ſituation on the borders, afforded her great opportunities 
of contriving her eſcape, they removed her to Bolton, a ſeat of lord 
Scrope's, in Yorkſhire ; And the iſſue of the controverſy between her and 
the Scottiſh nation was-regarded as a ſubje& more momentous to Eliza. 
beth's ſecurity and intereſts, than had hitherto been apprehended. 


Tax commiſſioners, appointed by the Engliſh court for the 


Cnr, XXXIX. 


1 examination of this great cauſe, were the duke of Norfolk, 
Conferences the earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler; and York was na 
— med as the place of conference. Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, the 


court. lords Herreis, Levingſtone, and Boyde, with three perſons 

more, appeared as commiſſioners from the queen of Scots. 
The earl of Murray, regent, the earl of Morton, the biſhop of Orkney, lord 
Lindeſey, and the abbot of Dumfermling were appointed commiſſioners 


from the king and kingdom of Scotland. Secretary Lidington, George, 


Buchanan, the famous poet and hiſtorian, with ſome others were named a 
their aſſiſtants, 


Ir was a great circumſtance in Elizabeth's glory, that ſhe was thug 
choſen umpire between the factions of a neighbouring kingdom, which had, 


during many centuries, entertained a molt violent jealouſy and animoſity 2. 


gainſt England ; and her felicity was equally rare, in baving the fortunes 
and fame of ſo dangerous a rival, who had long given her the greateſt inquie- 
tude, now entirely at her diſpoſal. Some circumſtances of her late con- 
duct had diſcovered a biaſs towards the fide of Mary: Her prevailing in- 
tereſts led her to favour the enemies of that princeſs : The profeſſions of 
impartiality, which ſhe had made, were open and frequent ; and ſhe had 
ſo far ſucceeded, that each fide accuſed her commiſſioners of partiality to- 
wards their adverſaries n. She herſelf appears, by the inſtructions given 
them, to have fixed no plan for deciſion ; but ſhe knew that the advantages, 
which ſhe ſhould reap, would be great, whatever iſſue the cauſe might take, 
If Mary's crimes ſhould be aſcertained by undoubted proof, ſhe could for 
ever blaſt the reputation of that princeſs, and might juſtifiably detain her 
for ever a priſoner in England: If the evidence fell ſhort of conviRtion, 
it was intended to reſtore her to the throne, but with ſuch ſtrict limitations, 
as would leave Elizabeth perpetual arbiter of all differences between the 
parties in Scotland, and render her i in effect abſolute miſtreſs of the king- 


dom o. 


Mary? s' commiſſioners, before they gave in their complaints againſt her 
enemies in Scotland, entered a proteſt, that their appearance in the cauſe 
ſhould nowiſe affect the independence of her crown, or be conſtrued as 3 


® Ibid, 24, 15, &, Gcodall, vol ö. 
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mark of ſubordination to England : The Engliſh commiſſioners received 
this proteſt, but with a reſerve to the claim of England. The complaint 
of that princeſs was next read, and contained a detail of the injuries which 
he had ſuffered ſince her marriage with Bothwel ; That her ſubjects had 
taken arms againſt her, on pretence of freeing her from captivity ; that 
when ſhe put berſelf into their hands, they had committed her to cloſe 
cultody in Lochlevin 3 had placed her fon, an infant, on her throne z 
had again taken arms againſt her after her deliverance from priſon ; had 
rejected all her propoſals for accommodation; had given battle to her 
troops ; and had obliged her, for the ſafety of her perſon, to take ſhelter 
in England D. The earl of Murray, in anſwer to this complaint, gave a 
ſummary and imperfe& account of the late tranſactions: that the earl of 
Bothwel, the known murderer of the late king, had, a little after commit- 
ting that crime, ſeized the perſon of the queen, and led her to Dunbar; 
that he acquired ſuch influence over her as to gain her conſent to marry 
bim, and he had accordingly procured a divorce from his former wife, and 
had pretended to celebrate his nuptials with the queen ; that the ſcandal of 
this tranſaction, the diſhonour which it brought on the nation, the danger 
to which the infant prince was expoſed from the attempts of that audacious 
man, had obliged the nobility to take arms, and oppoſe his criminal enter- 
prizes; that after Mary, in order to ſave him, had thrown. herſelf into 
their hands, ſhe ſtill diſcovered ſuch a, violent attachment to him, that they 
found it neceſſary for their own and the public ſafety, to confine her per- 
ſon, during a ſeaſon, till Bothwel and the other murderers of her huſband 
could be tried and puniſhed for their crimes ; and that, during this con- 
finement, ſhe had voluntarily, without compulſion or violence, merely from 
diſguſt at the inquictude and vexations attending power, reſigned her 
crown to her only ſon, and had appointed the earl of Murray regent du- 
ring the minority 4 The queen's anſwer to this apology was obvious: 
That ſhe did not know, and never could ſuſpect, that Bothwel, who had 
been acquitted by a jury, and recommended to her by all the nobility for 
ber huſband, was the murderer of the king; that ſhe ever was, and till 
continues defirons, that if he be guilty he may be brought to condign pu- 
niſhment ; that her reſignation of the crown was extorted from her by the 
ell. grounded fears of her life, and even by direct menaces of violence; 
and that Throgmorton, the Engliſh ambaſſador, as well as others of her 
friends, had adviſed her to ſign that paper, as the only means of ſaving 
berſelf from the laſt extremity, and had aſſured her that a conſent, given 
vnder theſe circumſtances, could never have any validity v. 


P Anderſon, vol. iv. part 2. p. 52. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 128. Haynes, p. 478. 
C And erſon, vol. iv. part 2. Pa 64, & ſeq Goodall, vol. ii, p. 144. r Anderſon, 
vol. iv. part 2, p. 60 & feq. Goodall, vol, ii. p. 162. 
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So far the queen of Scots ſeemed plainly to have the advantage in the 
conteſt : And the Engliſh commiſſioners might have been ſurprized that 
Murray had made ſo weak a defence, and had ſuppreſſed all the material 
imputations againſt that princeſs, on which his party had ever ſo ſtrenuoul. 


ly inſiſted; bad not ſome private conferences previouſly informed them 


of the ſecret. Mary's commiſſioners had boaſted that Elizabeth, from 
regard to her kinſwoman, and from her deſire of maintaining the rights of 
ſovereigns was determined, how criminal ſoever the conduct of that pri. 
ceſs might appear, to reſtore her to the throne 5; and Murray, refle&ing 
on ſome paſt meaſures of the Engliſh court, began to apprehend that there 
were but too juſt grounds for theſe expectations. He believed that Mary, 
if he would agree to conceal the moſt violent part of the accuſation 3. 
gainſt her, would ſubmit to any reaſonable terms of accommodation; but 
if he once proceeded ſo far as to charge her with the whole of her guilt, 
no compoſition could afterwards take place; and ſhould ſhe ever he re. 
ſtored, either by the puwer of Elizabeth, or the aſſiſtance of her other 
friends, he and his party muſt be expoſed to her ſevere and implacable 
vengeance . He reſolved, therefore, not to venture raſhly on a meaſure 
which it would be impoſſible for him ever to recal ; and he privately paid 
a viſit to Norfolk and the other Engliſh commiſſioners, confeſſed his ſeru- 
ples, laid. before them the evidence of the queen's guilt, and defired to 
have ſome ſecurity for Elizabeth's protection, in caſe that evidence ſhould 
upon examination, appear entirely ſatisfactory. Norfolk was not ſecrets 
ly diſpleaſed with theſe ſcruples of the regent u. He had ever been a par- 
tizan of the queen of Scots : Secretary Lidington, who began alſo to 
incline to that party, and was a man of ſingular addreſs and capacity, 


had engaged him to embrace farther views in her favour, and even to' 


think of eſpouſing her: and though that duke confeſſed , that the 
proofs againſt Mary ſeemed to him unqueſtionable, he encouraged Murray 
in his preſent reſolution, not to produce them publicly in the conferences 
before the Engliſh commiſſioners *. 


NorFoLx, however, was obliged to tranſmit to court the queries pro- 
poſed by the regent. Theſe queries conſiſted of four particulars: Whe- 
ther the Engliſh commiſſioners had authority from their ſovereign to pro- 
nounce ſentence againſt Mary, in caſe her guilt ſhould be ſully proved be- 
fore them? Whether they would promiſe to exerciſe that authority, and 
proceed to an actual ſentence ? Whether the queen of Scots, if ſhe were 
found guilty, ſhould be delivered into the hands of the regent, or, at leaſt, 
be ſo ſecured in England, that ſhe never ſhould be able to diſturb the 


s Anderſon. vol. iv. part. 2. p. 45. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 127. t Anderſon, vol. 
iv. part 2. p. 47, 48. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 159. u Crawford, p. 92. Melvil, p: 
94, 95. Haynes, p. 574. w Anderſon, vol. iv. part 2. p. 77. [did. 
p. 57. 77. State Trials, vol, i. p. 76. 
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tranquillity of Scotland? and, Whether Elizabeth would alſo, in that caſe, 
promiſe to acknowledge, the young king, and prote& the regent in his 
authority 7 

FL14B8TH, when theſe queries, with the other tranſactions, were laid 
before her, began to think that they pointed towards a concluſion more 
decifive and more advantageous than ſhe had hitherto expected. She de- 
termined, therefore, to bring the matter into full light; and under pre- 
text that the diſtance from her perſon retarded the proceedings of her 
commiffioners, ſhe ordered them to come to London, and there continue 
the conferences. On their appearance, ſhe immediately joined in commiſ- 
fon with them ſome of the moſt conſiderable of her council : Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, lord keeper, the earls of Arundel and Leiceſter, lord Clinton, 
admiral, and Sir William Cecil, ſecretary *. The queen of Scots, who 
knew nothing of theſe ſecret motives, and who expeQted that fear or 
decency would {till reſtrain Murray from proceeding to any violent accuſa- 
tion againſt her, expreſſed an entire ſatisfaction in this adjournment ; and 
declared that the affair, being under the immediate inſpection of Eliza- 
beth, was now in the hands where ſhe moſt defired to reſt it“. The 
conferences were accordingly continued at Hampton court; and Mary's 
commiſſioners, as before, made no ſcruple to be preſent at them. 


Tus queen, meanwhile, gave a ſatisſactory anſwer to all Murray's dem- 
ands; and declared, that though ſhe wiſhed and hoped, from the preſent 
enquiry, to be entirely convinced of Mary's innocence, yet if the event 
ſhould prove contrary, and if that princeſs ſhould appear guilty of her 
huſband's murder, ſhe ſhould for her own part, deem her ever after un- 
worthy of a throne d. The regent, encouraged by this declaration, opened 
more fully his charge againſt the queen of Scots; and, after expreſſing 
tus reluctance to proceed to that extremity, and proteſting that nothing 
but the neceſſity of ſelf-defence which muſt not be abandoned for any de- 
licacy, could bave engaged him in ſuch,a meaſure, he proceeded to accuſe 
her in plain terms of participation and conſent in the aſſaſſination of the 
king ©, The earl of Lenox too appeared before the Engliſh commiſſioners ; 
and imploring vengeance for the murder of his ſon, accuſed Mary as an 
accomplice with Bothwel in that enormity d. 

W#zx this charge was ſo unexpectedly given in, and copies of it were 
tranſmitted to the biſhop of Roſs, lord Herries, and the other commiſſioners 
of Mary, they abſolutely refuſed to return an anſwer ; and they grounded 
ber filence on very extraordinary reaſons : They bad orders, they ſaid, 


! Anderſon, vol. iv. part 2. p. 55. 
vol. iv. part 2. p- 99. 

d Goodall, vol. ii. p. 199. 
vol, ii, p. 206. 


Goodall, vol. ii. p. 130. Z Anderſon, 
* Ibid. p. 95. Goodall, vol ii. p. 177. 179. 

© Anderſon, vol. iv. part 2. p. 115, & ſeq. Goodall, 

v Anderſon, vol. iv. part . p. 122, Goodall, vol. ii, p. 208. 
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from their miſtreſs, if any thing were advanced, that might touch her hs. 


- nour, not to make any defence, as ſhe was a ſovereign princeſs, and coul 


not be ſubject to any tribunal ; and they required that ſhe ſhould preri: 
ouſly be admitted to Elizabeth's preſence, to whom, and to whom alone, 
ſhe was determined to juſtify her innocence . They forgot that the con- 
ferences were at firſt begun, and were ſtill continued, with no other view 
than to clear her from the accuſations of her enemies; that Elixaheth 
had ever pretended to enter into them onlyas her friend, by her own con. 
ſent and approbation, not as aſſuming any juriſdiction over her; that this 
princeſs had, from the beginning, refuſed to admit her to her preſence, 
till ſhe ſhould vindicate herſelf from the crimes imputed to her; that 
ſhe bad therefore diſcovered no new ſigns of partiality by her perſere, 
rance in that reſolution ; and that though ſhe had granted an audience 
to the earl of Murray and his collegues, ſhe had previouſly conferred 
the ſame honour on Mary's commiſſioners? ; and her conduct was {6 
far entirely equal to both parties 8. 

As the commiſhoners of the queen of Scots refuſed to give in any 
anſwer to Murray's charge, the neceſſary conſequence ſeemed to be, that 
there could be no farther proceedings in the conference. But though 
this filence might be interpreted as a preſumption ' againſt her, it did 
not fully anſwer the purpoſe of thoſe Engliſh miniſters, who were enemies 
to that princeſs. They ſtill defired to have in their hands the proofs of 
her guilt; and in order to draw them with decency from the regent, 
a judicious artifice was employed by Elizabeth. Murray was called be- 
fore the Engliſh commiſſioners ; and reproved by them, in the queen's 
name, for the atrocious imputations which he had the temerity to tlirow 
upon his ſovereign : But though the earl of Murray, they added, and 
the other commiſſioners had ſo far forgotten the duty of allegiance to 
their prince, the queen never would overlook what ſhe owed to her friend 
her neighbour, and her kinſwoman; and ſhe therefore deſired to know 
what they could ſay in their own Juſtification b. Murray, thus urged, 
made no difficulty in producing the proofs of his charge againſt the 


queen of Scots; and among the reſt, ſome love-letters and ſonnets of 


her's to Bothwel, written all in her own hand, and two other papers, one 
written in her own hand, another ſubſcribed by her, and written by the 
carl of Huutley; each of which contained a promiſe of marriage with 
Bothwel, made before the pretended trial and acquittal of that nobleman 


ALL theſe important papers had been kept by Bothwel in a filver bor 
or caſket, which had been given him by Mary, and which had belongel 


e Anderſon, vol iv. part 2. p. 125, & ſeq. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 184. 21T. 277. 

t Leſiy's Negociations in Anderſon, vol iii. p. 25. Haynes, p. 487. * dee 
note Z] at the cad of the volume. k Anderſon, vol. iv. part 3. p. 147- Ge. dall 
vol. ii. p. 233» 
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to her firſt huſband Francis; and though the princeſs had enjoined him 
to burn the letters as ſoon as he had read them, he had thought proper 
carefully to preſerve them as pledges of her fidelity, and had commirted 
them to the.cuſtody of Sir James Balfour, deputy-governor of the caftle 
of Edinburgh. When that fortreſs was beſieged by the aſſociated lords, 
Bothwel ſent a ſervant to receive the caſket from the hands of the depu- 
ty governor. Balfour delivered it to the meſſenger ; but as he had at 
that time received ſome diſguſt from Bothwel, and was ſecretly negocia- 
ting an agreement with the ruling party, he took care by conveying pri- 
nte intelligence to the earl of Morton, to make the papers be intercep- 
ied by him. They contained inconteſtible proofs of Mary's criminal 
correſpondence with Bothwel, of her conſent to the | king's murder, and 
of her concurrence in the violence which Bothwel pretended to com- 
mit upon her . Murray fortified this evidence by ſome teſtimonies 
ef correſpondent facts *; and he added, ſome time after, the dying con- 
feſſion of one Hubert, or French Paris, as he was called, a ſervant of 
Bothwel's, who had been executed for the king's murder, and who di- 
realy charged the queen with her being acceſſary to that criminal en- 
terprize l. 

Maxr's commiſſioners had uſed every expedient to ward this blow 
which they ſaw coming upon them, and againſt which, it appears, they 
were not provided with any proper defence. As ſoon as Murray opened 
his charge, they endeavoured to turn the conferences from an enquiry in« 
io a negociaticn ; and though informed by the Engliſh commiſſioners that 
nothing could be more diſhonourable for their miſtreſs, than to enter into 
a treaty with ſuch undutiful ſubjects, before ſhe had juſtified berſelf from 
thoſe enormous imputations which had been thrown upon her, they {till 
inſiſted that Elizabeth ſhould ſettle terms of accommodation between Mary 
and her enemies in Scotland ®, They maintained, that, till their miſtreſs 
had given her anſwer to Murray's charge, his proofs could neither be cal- 
led for nor produced a: And finding that the Engliſh commiſſioners were 
lll determined to proceed in the method which had been projected, they 
finally broke off the conferences, and never would make any reply. Theſe 
papers, at leaſt tranſlations of them, have ſince been publiſhed. The 
objections made to their authenticity, are in general, of ſmall force: But 
were they ever ſo ſpecious, they cannot now be hearkened to; ſince Mary at 
that time when the truth could have been fully cleared, did, in effect, ratify 
the evidence againſt her, by recoiling from the enquiry at the very critical 
moment, and refuſing to give an anſwer to the accuſation of her enemies ® 


i Anderſon, vol ii. p. 115. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 1. Kk Arderſon, vol, ii. part 2. p. 16 
ke. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 243. 1 Anderſon, vol ii. p. 162. Goodall, vol, ii. p. 26. 
| * Anderſon, vol, ii. part 2. p. 135. 139. Goodall, vol ii. p. 214. Anderſon, vol. 
A Patt 3. p. 139. 145+ Goodall, vol ii. P. 228. Ses note (AA)at the end of the 
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man, whom Elizabeth ſhould appoint to wait upon her: But as to her 


Car, XXIIX 


Bur Elizabeth, though ſhe had ſeen enough for her own fatisfaQtion, 
was determined that the moſt eminent perſons of her court ſhould alſo}, 
acquainted with theſe tranſactions, and ſhould be convinced of the equity of 
her proceedings. She ordered her privy- council to be aſſembled; any, 
that ſhe might render the matter more ſolemn and authentic, ſhe ſummoned, 
along with'them, the earls of Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, Shrewſbury, 
Worceſter, Huntingdon, and Warwic. All the proceedings of the 
Engliſh} commiſſioners were read to them: The evidences produced hy 
Murray were peruſed : A great number of letters, written by Mary b 
Elizabeth, were laid before them, and the hand-writing compared with 
that of the letters delivered in by the regent : The refuſal of the queen of 
Scats commiſſioners to make any reply, was related: And on the whale 
Elizabeth told them, that, as ſhe had, from the firſt, thought it improper, 
that Mary, after ſuch horrid crimes were imputed to her, ſhould be adnit. 
ted to her preſenec before ſhe had, in ſome meaſure, juſtified herſelf fron 
the charge ; ſo now, when her guilt was confirmed by ſo many evidences, 
and all anſwer refuſed, ſhe muſt, for her part, perſevere more ſteadily in 
that reſolution V. Elizabeth next called in the queen of Scots” con- 
miſſioners, and, after obſerving that ſhe deemed it more decent for thei 
miſtreſs to continue the conferences, than to require the liberty of juſtifying 
herſelf in perſon, ſhe told them, that Mary might either ſend her rep 
by a perſon whom ſhe truſted, or deliver it herſelf to ſome Engliſh noble. 


reſolution of making no reply at all, ſhe muſt regard it as the flrongel 
eonfeſſion of guilt : nor could they ever be deemed her friends who adviſed 
her to that method of proceeding . Theſe topics ſhe enforced ftill more 
ſtrongly in a letter which ſhe wrote to Mary herſelf”, 


Taz queen of Scots, had no other ſubterfuge from theſe preſſing re 
monſtrances, than {till to demand a perſonal interview with queen Elizz 
beth: A conceſſion which, ſhe was ſenſible, would never he granted“ 
becauſe Elizabeth knew that this expedient could decide nothing; be- 
cauſe it brought matters to extremity, which that princeſs deſired to 
avoid ; and becauſe it had been refuſed from the beginning, even before 
the commencement of the conferences. In order to keep herſelf better 
in countenance, Mary thought of another device. Though the conferences 
were broken off, ſhe ordered her commiſſioners to accuſe the earl of Mu 
ray and his aſſociates as the murderers of the king *; But this accula- 
tion, coming fo late, being extorted merely by a complaint of Muy 


P Anderſon, vol. iv. part 2 p. 170, &c. Goodall, vol. ii. p.234. * Anderion, wo 
iv. part 2. p. 179, &c. Goodall, vol ii. p. 268. * Anderſon, vol. iv. part 3. p. 133 
Goodall, vol, ii. p. 269. \ Cabala, p. 157. t Goodall, vol, ii. p 50 
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and being unſupported by any proof, could only be regarded as an angry 
recrimination upon her enemy u. She alſo deſired to, have copies of the 
papers given in by the regent ; but as ſhe ſtill perſi ſted in her reſolution 
to make no reply before the Engliſh commiſſioners, this demand was fi- 


nally refuſed her *. 
As Mary had thus put an end to the conferences, the regent expreſſed 
t impatience to return into Scotland ; and he complained, that his 
encmics had taken advantage of his abſence, and had thrown the whole 
yernment into confuſion, Elizabeth therefore diſmiſſed him; and 
granted him a loan of five thouſand pounds to bear the charges of his 
journey. During the conferences at York, the duke of Chatelrault, 
arrived at London, in paſſing from France; and as the queen knew that 
he was engaged in Mary's party, and had very plauſible pretenſions to 
the regency of the king of Scots, ſhe thought proper to detain him till 
after Murray's departure. But notwithſtanding. theſe marks of favour, 
and ſome other aſſiſtance which ſhe ſecretly gave this latter nobleman ?, 
ſhe till declined acknowledging the young king, or treating with Murray 
as regent of Scotland. 


| Onvens were given for removing the queen of Scots from Bolton, a 
place ſurrounded with catholics, to Tutbury in the county of Stafford; 
where ſhe was put under the cuſtody of the earl of Shrewſbury. Eliza- 
beth entertained hopes that this princeſs, diſcouraged by her misfortunes, 
and confounded by the late tranſactions, would be glad to ſecure a ſafe 
retreat from all the tempeſts with which ſhe had been agitated ; and ſhe 
promiſed to bury every thing in oblivion, provided Mary would agree, 
either voluntarily to reſign her crown, or to aſſociate her ſon with her in 
the government; and the adminiſtration ro remain, during his minority, 
in the hands of the earl of Murray *. But that high-ſpirited princeſs 
refuſes all treaty upon ſueh terms, and declared that her laſt words ſhould 
be thoſe of a queen of Scotland. Beſides many other reaſons, ſhe ſaid, 
which fixed her in that reſolution, ſhe knew that if, in the preſent emer- 
gence, ſhe made ſuch conceſſions, her ſubmiſſion would be univerſally de- 
deemed an acknowledgment of guilt, and would ratify all the cal umnies of 
her enemies *, 


Maxy ſtill inſiſted upon this alternative; either that Elizabeth ſhould 
allſt her in recovering her authority, or ſhould give her liberty to retire in- 
to France, and make trial of the friendſhip of other princes : And as ſhe 
alerted that ſhe had come voluntarily into England, invited by many for- 


Goodall, vol. ii. p. 233. 233. 289. 310,311. Haynes, vol. i. p. 492. See note (CC) 
i! the end of the volume. * Rymer, tom. xv. p. 677. Ms. in the 
Alvocate's library, A. 3. 29. p. 128, 129, 130. from Cott. Lib, Cal. c. 1. * Goodall, 
vol. ii. p. 295, ® Ibid. p. 301. 
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mer profeſſions of amity, ſhe thought that one or other of theſe requeſy 
could not, without the moſt extreme injuſtice, be refuſed her. But Eliza 
beth, ſenſible of the danger which attended both theſe propoſals, was ſe. 
eretly reſolved to detain her till a captivc ; and as her retreat into Eng. 
land had been little voluntary, her claim upon the queen's generolity ap. 
peared much leſs urgent than ſhe was willing to pretend. Neceſlity it 
was thought, would, to the prudent, juſtify her detention: Her paſt nil. 
conduct would apologize for it to the equitable, And though it was fore. 
ſeen, that compaſſion for Mary's ſituation, joined to her intrigues and in. 
finuating behaviour, would, while ſhe remained in England, excite the zeal 
of her friends, eſpecially of the catholics ; theſe inconveniencies were deemed 
much inferior to thoſe which attended any other expedient. Elizabeth 
truſted alſo to her own addreſs for cluding all thoſe difficulties : She pur. 
poſed to avoid breaking abſolutely with the queen of Scots, to keep ber 
always in hopes oſ an accommodation, to negociate perpetually with ber, 
and ſtill to throw the blame of not coming to any concluſion, either ox 
unforeſeen accidents, or on the obſtinacy and perverſeneſs of others. 


Ws come now to mention ſome Engliſh affairs which we left behind ug, 


that we might not interrupt our narrative of the events in Scotland, which 


form ſo material a part of the preſent reign, The term, fixed by the tres. 
ty of Cateau-Cambreſis for the reſtitution of Calais, expired in 1567; and 
Elizabeth, after making her demand at the gates of that city, ſent Sir 
Thomas Smith to Paris; and that miniſter, in conjunction with Sir Hen- 
ry Norris, her reſident ambaſſador, enforced her pretenſions. Conference 
were held on that head, without coming to any concluſion ſatisfactory to 
the Engliſh. The chancellor, De L'Hoſpital, told the Engliſh amballe 
dors, that though France, by an article of the treaty, was obliged to re- 
ftore Calais on the expiration of eight years, there was another article of 
the ſame treaty, which now deprived Elizabeth of any right that could ac- 
erue to her by that engagement: That it was agreed, if the Englik 
ſhould, during the interval, commit hoſtilities upon France they ſhould in- 
ſtantly forfeit all claim to Calais; and the taking poſſeſſion of Havre and 
Dieppe, with whatever pretences that meaſure might be covered, was 
plain violation of the peace between the nations: That though theſe plz 
ces were not entered by force, but put into Elizabeth's hands by the go- 
vernors, theſe governors were rebels; and a correſpondence with ſuch trat- 
tors was the moſt flagrant injury that could be committed on any ſore- 
reign: That in the treaty which enſued upon the expulſion of the Engliſh 
from Normandy, the French miniſters had abſolutely refuſed to make any 
mention of Calais, and had thereby declared their intention to take advate 
tage of the title which had accrued to the crown of France : Aud that. 


2 Goedal), vol, ii, p, 301.5 
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though a general clauſe had been inſerted, implying a reſervation of all 
Jaims ; this conceſſion could not avail the Engliſh, who at that time. poſ- 
ſeſſed no juſt claim to Calais, and had previouſly forfeited all right to that 
ſortreſs b. The queen was nowiſe ſurprized at hearing theſe allegations ; 
and as ſhe knew that the French court intended not from the firſt to make 
reſtitution, much leſs after they could juſtify their refuſal by ſuch plauſible 
reaſons, ſhe thought it better for the preſent to acquieſce in the loſs, than 
to purſue a doubtful title by a war both dangerous and expenſive, as well 
as unſeaſonable ©. 


EL1z4BETH entered anew into negociations for eſpouſing the archduke 
Charles; and ſhe ſeems, at this time, to have had no great motive of poli- 
cy, which might induce her to make this fallacious offer: But as ſhe was 
very rigorous in the terms inſiſted on, and would not agree that the arch- 
duke, if he eſpouſed her, ſhould enjoy any power or title in England, and 
even refuſed him the exerciſe of his religion, the treaty came to nothing; 
and that prince, deſpairing of ſucceſs in his addreſſes, married thc daughter 
of Albert, duke of Bavaria d. 


CHAP. XL. 

Charafer of the puritans —> Duke of Norfolt's conſpiracy Inſurrection 
in the north Aſaſſmation of the earl of Murray A parliament 
—— Civil wars of France Afairs of the Low Countries New 
conſpiracy of the duke of Norfolk — Trial of Norfolk His execution 
Scotch affairs —— French affairs——— Maſſacre of Paris French 
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()* all the European churches whieh ſhook off the yoke 1568. 

of papal authority, no one proceeded with ſo much rea- nega 
ſon and moderation as the church of England ; an advan- 

tage which had been derived partly from the interpoſition of the civil ma- 
giſtrate in this innovation, partly from the gradual and flow ſteps by which 
the reformation was conducted in that kingdom. Rage and animoſity againſt 
the catholic religion was as little indulged as could be ſuppoſed in ſuch a 
revolution : The fabric of the ſecular hierarchy was maintained entire: 
The ancient liturgy was preſerved, ſo far as was thought conſiſtent with 
the new principles ; Many ceremonies, become venerable from age and 

Vor. III. U 


d Haynes, p. 587. 6 Camden, p. 406. d Ibid. p. 407, 408. 
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preceding uſe, were retained : The ſplendor of the Romiſh worlhip, 
though removed, had at leaſt given place to order and decency : The dil. 
tinctive habits of the clergy, according to their different ranks, were cos. 
tinued : No innovation was admitted, merely from ſpite and oppoſition to 
former uſage : And the new religion, by mitigating the genins of the an. 
cient ſuperſtition, and rendering it more compatible with the peace and in. 
tereſts of ſociety, had preſerved itſelf in that bappy medium which wiſe 
men have always ſought, and which the people have ſo ſeldom been able to 
maintain, 

Bur though ſuch, in general, was the ſpirit of the reformation in that 
eountry, many of the Engliſh reformers, being men of more warm complex. 
ions, and more obſtinate tempers, endeavoured to puſh matters to extre. 
mities againſt the church of Rome, and indulged themſelves in the moſt 
violent contrariety and antipathy to all former practices. Among theſe, 


Hooper, who afterwards ſuffered for his religion with ſuch extraordinary 


conſtancy, was chiefly diſtinguiſhed. This man was appointed, during the 
reign of Edward, to the ſee of Gloceſter, and made no ſcruple of accep- 
ting the epiſcopal office ; but he refuſed to be conſecrated in the epiſcopal 
habit, the cymarre and rochette, which had formerly, he ſaid, been abuſed 
to ſuperſtition, and which were thereby rendered unbecoming a true chril. 
tian. Cranmer and Ridley were ſurprized at this objection, which oppo- 
ſed the received practice, and even the eſtabliſhed laws: and though 
young Edward, deſirous of promoting a man ſo celebrated for his elo- 
quence, his zeal and his morals, enjoined them to diſpenſe with this ce- 
remony, they were ftill determined to retain it. Hooper then embraced 
the reſolution, rather to refuſe the biſhopric than cloath hinifelf in 
thoſe hated garments ; but it was deemed requiſite that, for the ſake of 
the example, he ſhould not eſcape ſo eaſily. He was firſt confined to Cran- 
mer's houſe, then thrown into priſon, till he ſhould conſent to be a biſhop 


on, the terms propoſed : He was plied with conferences, and reprimands and 


arguments: Bucer and Peter Martyr, and the moſt celebrated foreign re- 


formers, were conſulted on this important queſtion : And a compromiſe, 
with great difficulty, was at laſt made, that Hooper ſhould not be obliged 
to wear commonly the obnoxious robes, but ſhould agree to be conſecrated 
in them, and to uſe them during cathedral ſervice ©: A condeſcenſion not 
a little extraordinary in a man of ſo inflexible a ſpirit as this reformer, 
Tur ſame obje&ion which had ariſen with regard to the epiſcopal ha- 
bit, had been moved againſt the rayment of the inferior clergy ; and the 
ſurplice in particular, with the tippet and corner cap, was a great object of 
abborrence to many of the popular zealots f. In vain was it urged, that 
particular habits, as well as poſtures and ceremonies, having been cob 


© Burnet, vol ii. p. 152. Heylin, p. 90. f Strype, vol. i. p. 476. 
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fantly uſed by the clergy, and employed in religious ſervice, acquired a 
veneration in the eyes of the people, appear ſacred in their apprehenſions, 
excite their devotion, and contract a kind of myſterious virtue, which at- 
taches the affections of men to the national and eſtabliſhed worſhip : That 
in order to produce this effect, an uniformity in theſe particulars is requi- 
gte, and even a perſeverance, as far as poſſible, in the former practice; 
And that the nation would be happy, if, by retaining theſe inoffenſive ob- 
ſerrances, the reformers could engage the people to renounce willingly 
what was abſurd or pernicious in the ancient ſuperſlition. Theſe argu- 
ments which bad influence with wiſe men, were the very reaſons, which 
engaged the violent proteſtants to reje& the habits. They puſhed matters 
to a total oppoſition with the church of Rome : Every compliance, they 
ſaid, was a ſymbolizing with Antichriſt 8, And this ſpirit was carried ſo 
far by ſome reformers, that, in a national remonſtrance made afterwards by 
the church of Scotland againſt theſe habits, it was aſked, 4 What has 
« Chriſt Jeſus to do with Belial ? What has darkneſs to do with light ? 
« If ſurplices, corner caps, and tippets have been badges of idolaters in the 
« very act of their idolatry ; why ſhould the preacher of Chriſtian liberty, 
« and the open rebuker of all ſuperſtition, partake with the dregs of the 
« Romiſh beaſt ? Yea, who is there that ought not rather to be afraidof 
« taking in his hand, or on his forchead, the print and mark of that odious 
« beaſt f?” But this application was rejected by the Engliſh church. 

Tusa was only one inſtance in which the ſpirit of contradiction to the 
Romaniſts took place univerſally in England: The altar was removed 
from the wall, was placed in the middle of the church, and was thence- 
forth denominated the communion table. The reaſon why this innova- 
tion met with ſuch general reception, was, that the nobility and gentry got 
thereby a pretence for making ſpoil of the plate, veſtures, and rich ornaments 
which belonged to the altars 8. 

Tazss diſputes, which had been ſtarted during the reign of Edward, 
were carried abroad by the proteſtants, who fled from the perſecutions of 
Mary; and as the zeal of theſe men had received an encreaſe from the 
furious cruelty of their enemies, they were generally inclined to carry their 
oppoſition to the utmoſt extremity againit the practices of the church of 
Rome, Their communication with Calvin and the other reformers, who 
followed the diſcipline and worſhip of Geneva, confirmed them in this ob- 
ſtinate reluctance; and though ſome of the refugees, particularly thoſe who 
vere eſtabliſhed at Frankfort, ſtill adhered to king Edward's liturgy, the 
prevalling ſpirit carried theſe confeſſors to ſeek a till farther reformation. 
On the acceſſion of Elizabeth, they returned to their native country; and 

Uz 


6 lbid, P. 416. f Keith, p. 565. Knox, p- 402. 
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being regarded with general veneration, on account of their zeal and pat 
ſufferings, they ventured to inſiſt on the eſtabliſhment of their projected 
model; nor did they want countenance from many conſiderable perſons in 
the queen's council, But the princeſs herſelf, ſo far from being willing 
to deſpoil religion of the few ornaments and ceremonies which remained in 
it, was rather inclined to bring the public worſhip ſtill nearer to the 
Romiſh ritual * ; and ſhe thought that the reformation had already gone 
too far in ſhaking off thoſe forms and obſervances, which, without diſtrac. 
ting men of more refined apprehenſions, tend, in a very innocent manner, 
to allure, and amuſe, and engage the vulgar. She took care to 
bave a law for uniformity ſtrictly enacted: She was empowered by the 
parhament to add any new ceremonies which ſhe thought proper : And 
though ſhe was ſparing in the exerciſe of this prerogative, ſhe continued 
rigid in exacting an obſervance of the eſtabliſhed laws, and in puniſhing 
all nonconformity. The zealots, therefore, who harbourcd a ſecret au- 
tipathy to the epiſcopal order and to the whole liturgy, were obliged, in 
a great meaſure, to conceal theſe ſentiments, which would have been re. 
garded as highly audacious and criminal; and they confined their avowed 
objections to the ſurplice, the confirmation of children, the fign of the 
croſs in baptiſm, the ring in marriage, kneeling at the ſacrament, and 
bowing at the name of Jeſus. So fruitleſs is it for ſovereigns to watch 
with a rigid care over orthodoxy, and to employ the ſword in religious 
controverſy, that the work, perpetually renewed, is perpetually to begin; 
and a garb, a geſture, nay, a metaphyſical or grammatical diſtinction, when 
rendered important by the diſputes of theologians and the zeal of the 
magiſtrates is ſufficient to deſtroy the unity of the church, and even the 
peace of ſociety. Theſe controverſies had already excited ſuch ferment 
among the people, that in ſome places they refuſed to frequent the church» 
es where the habits and ceremonies were uſed ; would not ſalute the con- 
forming clergy ; and preceeded ſo far as to revile them in the ſtreets, to 
ſpit in their faces, and to uſe them with all manner of contumely i, And 
while the ſovereign authority checked theſe exceſſes, the flame was con- 


h When Newel, one of ber chaplains, bad ſpoken liſi reverently in a ſermon, preached before 
ber, of the ſign of the croſs, ſbe called aloud to h m from ber cloſet window, commanding him to retire 


from that ungodly digreſſion, and to return unto bis text. And, on the other ſide, oben one of ber 


divines had preached a ſermon in defence of the real preſence, ſhe openly gave bim thanks for by 


pains and picty; Heylin p. 124. She would have abſolutely forbidden the marriage of 


the clergy, if Cecil had not interpoſed. Strype's Life of Parker, p. 107, 108, 109- 
She was an enemy to ſermons ; and uſually ſaid, that ſhe thought two or three preachers 
were ſufficient for a whole couuty. It was probably for theſe reaſons that one Doring 
told her to her face from the pulpit that ſhe was like an unta med heiſer, that would 
not be ruled by God's people, but obſtructed his diſcipline, Sce Life of Hooker, prebued 
to his works. 

i Strype's life of Whitgift, p. 400. 
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ged. not extinguiſhed ; and burning fiercer from confinement, it burſt out 
in the ſucceeding reigns to the deſtruction of the church and monarchy. 


ALL enthuſiaſts, indulging themſelves in rapturous flights, extaſies, vi- 
fons, inſpirations, have a natural averſion to epiſcopal authority, to cere- 
monies, rites, and forms, which they denominate ſuperſtition, or beggarly 
elements, and which ſeem to reſtrain the liberal effuſſions of their zeal and, 
gerotion: But there was another ſet of opinions adopted by theſe innova- 
tors, which rendered them in a peculiar manner the object of Elizabeth's 
averſion, The ſame bold and daring ſpirit, which accompanied them in 
their addreſſes to the divinity, appeared in their political ſpeculations ; 
and the principles of civil liberty, which, during ſome reigns, had been 
little avowed in the nation, and which were totally incompatible with the 
preſent exorbitant * prerogative, had been ſtrongly adopted by this new 
ſet, Scarcely any ſovereign before Elizabeth, and none after her, car- 
ried higher, both in ſpeculation and practice, the authority of the crown ; 
and the puritans (ſo theſe ſeQaries were called, on account of their pre- 
tending to a ſuperior purity of worſhip and diſcipline) could not recom- 
mend themſclves worſe to her favour, than by inculcating the doctrine of 
reliſting or reſtraining princes. From all t heſe motives, the queen neg- 
lected no opportunity of depreſſing thoſe zealous innovators ; and while 
they were ſecretly countenanced by ſome of her molt favoured miniſters, 
Cecil, Leiceſter, Knolles, Bedford, Walfingham, ſhe never was, to the end 
of her life, reconciled to their principles and practices. 


We have thought proper to inſert in this place an account of the riſe 
and the genius of the puritans ; becauſe Camden marks the preſent year, 
as the period when they began to make themſelves conſiderable in Eng- 
land. We now return to our narration. 

Taz duke of Norfolk was the only peer, that enjoyed the 
higheſt title of nobility ; and as there were at preſent no 2 95 
princes of the blood, the ſplendor of his family, the opulence Norfolk's 
of his fortune, and the extent of his influence, had rendered n 8 
him without compariſon the firſt ſubject in England. The qualities of 
his mind correſponded to his high ſtation : Beneficent, affable, generous, 
he had acquired the affections of the people; prudent, moderate, obſequi- 
ous, he poſſeſſed, without giving her any jealouſy, the good graces of his 
ſovereign, His grandfather and father had long been regarded as the 
leaders of the catholics ; and this hereditary attachment, joined to the alli- 
ance of blood, had procured him the friendſhip of the moſt conſiderable 
men of that party : But as he had been educated among the reformers, was 
lincerely devoted to their principles, and maintained that ſtrict decorum 
and regularity of life, by which the proteſtants were at that time diſtin- 
guished ; he thereby enjoyed the rare felicity of being popular even with 


the moſt oppoſite factions. The beight of his proſperity alone was the 
U3 
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ſource of bis misfortunes, and fengaged him in attempts, from which his 
virtue and prudence would naturally have for ever kept him at a diſtance, 


NoxFoLk was at this time a widower ; and being of a ſuitable age, bis 
marriage with the queen of Scots had appeared ſo natural, that it had oc- 
curred to ſeveral of his friends and thoſe of that prineeſs: But the firſt per. 
ſon, who, after ſecretary Lidington, opened the ſcheme to the duke, iz 
ſaid to have been the earl of Murray, before his departure for Scotland *, 
That nobleman ſet before Norfolk both the advantage of compoſing the 
diſſentions in Scotland by an alliance, which would be ſo generally accey. 
table, and the preſpe& of reaping the ſucceſſion of England; and, in or- 
der to bind Norfolk's intereſt the faſter with Mary's, he propoſed, that 
the duke's daughter ſhould alſo eſpouſe the young king of Scotland. The 
previouſly obtaining of Elizabeth's conſent, was regarded, both by Mur- 
ray and Norfolk, as a circumſtance eſſential to the ſucceſs of their project: 
and all terms being adjuſted between them, Murray took care, by means 
of Sir Robert Melvil, to have the defign communicated to the queen of 
Scots. This princeſs replied, that the vexations, which ſhe had met with 
in her two laſt marriages, had made her more inclined to lead a finglelife; 
but ſhe was determined to ſacrifice her own inclinations to the pub. 
lic welfare : And therefore, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be legally divorced from 
Bothwel, ſhe would be determined by the opinion of her nobility and 
people in the choice of another huſband l. 


Ir is probable, that Murray was not ſincere in this propoſal. He had 
two motives to engage him to diſſimulation. He knew the danger which 
he muſt run in his return through the north of England, from the power 
of the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, Mary's partizans in 
that country; and he dreaded an inſurrection in Scotland from the duke 
of Chatelrault, and the earls of Argyle and Huntley, whom ſhe had ap- 
pointed her lieutenants during her abſence. By theſe feigned appear. 
ances of friendſhip, he both engaged Norfolk to write in his favour to 
the northern noblemen ® ; and he perſuaded the queen of Scots to give 
her lieutenants Ipermiſſion, and even advice, to conclude a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities with the regent's party n. 

Taz dukeof Norfolk, though. he had agreed, that Elizabeth's con- 
ſent ſhould be previouſly obtained, before the completion of his marriage, 
had reaſon to apprehend, that he never ſhould prevail with her volun- 
tarily to make that conceſſion. He knew her perpetual and unrelenting 
jealouſy againſt her heir and rival; he was acquainted with her former 
reluctance to all propoſals of marriage with the queen of Scots; he fore- 
ſaw, that this princeſs's eſpouſing a perſon of his power and character and 
intcreſt, would give the greateſt umbrage; and as it would then become 


k Lesley, Po 36, 37» I Thid, p- 4e, 41. = State trials, F · 76. 75. a Lesley, 5.4 
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neceſſary to reinſtate ber in poſſeſſion of her throne on ſome tolerable 
terms, and even to endeavour the re-eſtabliſhing of ber character, he dread- 
ed, leſt Elizabeth, whoſe politics had now taken a different turn, would 
xever agree to ſuch indulgent and generous conditions. He therefore 
attempted previouſly to gain the conſent and approbation of ſeveral of 
themoſt conſiderable nobility ; and he was ſucceſsful with the earls of 
pembroke, Arundel, Derby, Bedford, Shrewſbury, Southampton, Nor- 
tbumberland, Weſtmoreland, Suffex o. Lord Lumley and Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton cordially embraced the propoſal : Even the earl of Leiceſter, 
Elizabeth's declared favourite, who had formerly entertained ſome views 
ef eſpouſing Mary, willingly reſigned all his pretenſions, and ſeemed to 
enter zealouſly into Norfolk's intereſts 7. There were other motives, 
beſides affection to the duke, which produced this general combination of 
the nobility, 

Six William Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate, was the moſt vigilant, active, and 
prudent miniſter ever known in England ; and as he was governed by no 
riews but the intereſts of his ſovereign, which he had inffexibly purſued, 
his authority over her became every day more predominant. Ever cool 
himſelf, and uninfluenced by prejudice or affection, he checked thoſe ſal- 
lies of paſſion, and ſometimes of caprice, to which ſhe was ſubje& ; and if 
he failed of perſuading her in the firſt movement, his perſeverance, and 
remonſtrances, and arguments, were ſure at laſt to recommend themſelves 
to her ſound diſcernment. The more credit he gained with his miſtreſs, 
the more was he expoſed to the envy of her other counſellors ; and as he 
had been ſuppoſed to adopt the intereſts of the houſe of Suffolk, whoſe 
claim ſeemed to carry with it no danger to the preſent eſtabliſhment, his 
enemies, in oppoſition to him, were naturally led to attach themſelves to 
the queen of Scots, Elizabeth ſaw, without uneaſineſs, this emulation 
among her courtiers, which ſerved to augment her own authority : And 
though ſhe ſupported Cecil, whenever matters came to extremities, and 
diſſipated every conſpiracy againſt him, particularly one laid about this 
time for having him thrown into the Tower on ſome pretence or other 9, 
ſhe never gave him ſuch unlimited confidence as might enable him entirely 
to cruſh his adverſaries. 


Nox rol x, ſenſible of the difficulty, which he muſt meet with in controul- 
ing Cecil's counſels, eſpecially where they concurred with the inclination, 
as well as intereſt of the queen, durſt not open to her his intentions of 
marrying the queen of Scots; but proceeded {till in the ſame courſe, of 
enereaſing his intereſt in the kingdom, and engaging more of the nobility 
io take part in his meaſures, A letter was written to Mary by Leiceſter, 


and ſigned by ſeveral of the firſt rank, recommending Norfolk for her. 
; Us 
* Ibid. p. 55. Camden, p. 419. Spotſwood, p. 230; P. Haynes, p. 335» 
L Camden, p. 417. 
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huſband, and ſtipulating conditions for the advantage of both kingdong ; 
particularly, that ſhe ſhould give ſufficient ſurety to Elizabeth, and the 
heirs of her body, for the free enjoyment of the crown of England; chat 
a perpetual league, offenſive and defenſive, ſhould be made between thei; 
realms and ſubjects; that the proteſtant religion ſhould be eſtabliſhed by 
Jaw in Scotland; and that ſhe ſhould grant an amneſty to her rebels in 
that kingdom. When Mary returned a favourable anſwer to this ay. 
plication, Norfolk employed himſclf with new ardour in the execution of 
his proje& ; and beſides ſecuring the intereſts of many of the conſiderable 
gentry and nobility who reſided at court, he wrote letters to ſuch aslived 
at their country-ſeats, and poſſeſſed the greateſt authority in the ſeveral 
counties. 'The kings of France and Spain, who intereſted themſelys 
extremely in Mary's cauſe, were ſecretly conſulted, and expreſſed their ap- 
probation of theſe meaſures . And though Elizabeth's conſent was al. 
ways ſuppoſed as a previous condition to the finiſhing of this alliance, it 
was apparently Norfolk's intention, when he proceeded ſuch lengths without 
conſulting her, to render his party ſo ſtrong, that it ſhould no longer be in 
her power to refuſe it u. 


Ir was impoſſible, that ſo extenſive a conſpiracy could entirely eſcape 
the queen's vigilance and that of Cecil. She dropped ſeveral intimations 
to the duke, by which he might learn, that ſhe was acquainted with his 
deſigns; and ſhe frequently warned him to beware on what pillow he re- 
poſed his head“: But he never had the prudence or the courage to open 
to her his full intentions. Certain intelligence of this dangerous combi- 
nation was given her firſt by Leiceſter, then by Murray *, who, if ever he 
was ſincere in promoting Norfolk's marriage, which is much to be doubted, 
had at leaſt intended, for his own ſafety and that of his party, that Eliza- 
beth ſhould, in reality as wellas in appearance, be entire arbiter of the 
conditions, and ſhould not have her conſent extorted by any confederacy 
of her own ſubjects. This information gave great alarm to the court cf 
England; and the more ſo, as thoſe intrigues were attended with other 
circumſtances, of which, it is probable, Elizabeth was not wholly igno- 
rant. 


Anon the nobility and gentry, that ſeemed to enter into Norfolk's 
views, there were many, who were zealouſly attached to the catholic reli 
gion, who had no other deſign than that of reſtoring Mary to her liberty, 
and who would gladly, by a combination with foreign powers, or even at 


Lesley, p. 50. Camden, p. 420. Haynes, p. 525, 539. Lesley, p. 62. 
t Ibid. p. 63. © State Trials, vol. i. p. 82. * Camden, p. 420. Spotiwood. p. 231 

* Leiley. p. 71. It appears by Haynes, p. 521. 525. that Enzabeth had heard ru- 
mours of Norfolk's dealing with Murray, and charged the latter to inforua her of 
the whole truth, which he accordingly did, See alio the car! of Murray's letter pro* 
duced en Norfolk's trial. 
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the expence of a civil war, have placed her on the throne of England. The 
earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, who poſleſſed great power in 
thenorth, were leaders of this party; and the former nobleman made 
offer to the queen of Scots, by Leonard Dacres, brother to lord Dacres, 
that he would free her from confinement, and convey her to Scotland, or 
any other place, to which ſhe ſhould think proper to retire?, Sir Tho- 
mas and Sir Edward Stanley, ſons of the earl of Derby, Sir Thomas 
Gerrard, Rolſtone, and other gentlemen, whoſe interelt lay in the neigh- 
hourhood of the place where Mary reſided, concurred in the fame views 
and required, that, in order to facilitate the execution of the ſcheme, a 
diverfion ſhould, in the mean time, be made from the ſide of Flanders 5, 
Norfolk diſcouraged, and even in appearance ſuppreſſed theſe conſpira- 
cies 3 both becauſe his duty to Elizabeth would not allow him to think 
of elfecting his purpoſe by rebellion, and becauſe he foreſaw, that, if the 
queen of Scots came into the poſſeſſion of theſe men, they would rather 
chuſe for her huſband the king of Spain, or ſome foreign prince, who 
had power, as well as inclination, to re-eſtabliſh the catholic religion l. 


Wazx men of honour and good principles, like the duke of Norfolk, 
engage in dangerous enterprizes, they are commonly ſo unfortunate as to 
be criminal by halves; and while they balance between the execution of 
their deſigns and their remorſes, their fear of puniſhment and their hope 
of pardon, they render themſelves an eaſy prey to their enemies, The 
duke, in order to repreſs the ſurmiſes ſpread againſt him, ſpoke contem- 
ptuouſly to Elizabeth of the Scortiſh alliance ; affirmed that his eſtate in 
England was more valuable than the revenue of a kingdom waſted by civil 
wars and factions ; and declared, that, when he amuſed himſelf in his own 
tennis-court at Norwich amidſt his friends and vaſſals, he deemed him- 
{lf at leaſt a petty prince, and was fully ſatisfied with his condition b. 
Finding, that he did not convince her by theſe affeverations, and that he 
was looked on with a jealous eye by the miniſters, he retired to his country- 
ſcat without taking leave ©, He ſoon after repented of this meaſure, and 
ſet out on his return to court, with a view of uſing every expedient to 
regain the queen's good graces ; but he was met at St. Albans by Fitz- 
Garret, lieutenant of the band of penſioners, by whom he was conveyed 
to Burnham, three miles from Windſor, where the court {then reſided 4. 
He was ſoon after committed to the Tower, under the cuſtody of Sir 
Henry Nevil ©, Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, the queen of Scots' ambaſlador, 
was examined and confronted with Norfolk before the councilf, The 
earl of Pembroke was confined to his own houle. Arundel, Lumley, 
and Throgmorton were taken into cuſtody. I he queen of Scots herſelf, 

! Lesley, p. 76. 
* Haynes, p. 523, 
: Leley, p. b0. 


b Camden, p. 420. 
Ha, nes, ap- 540 


* ldid. p. 98. 
A Ibid. p 339. 


2 Ibid. p. 77. 
e Camden, p. 421. 
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was removed to Coventry; all acceſs to her was, during ſome time, more 
ſtrictly prohibited; and viſcount Hereford was joined to the earls of 
Shrewſbury and Huntingdon, in the office of guarding her. 


A zxumov had been diffuſed in the north of aw intended 

i 1569 rebellion ; and the earl of Suſſex, preſident of York, alarmet 
tions iu the with the danger, ſent for Northumberland and Weſtmore. 
12 land, in order to examine them; but not finding any 
proof againſt them, he allowed them to depart. The report mean. 
while gained ground daily; and many appearances of its reality be- 
ing diſcovered, orders were diſpatched by Elizabeth to theſe two noble 
men, to appear at court, and anſwer for their conduct 5, They had a. 
ready proceeded ſo far in their criminal deſigns, that they dared not to 
truft themſelves in her hands: They had prepared meaſures for a rebel. 
lion; had communicated their defign to Mary and her miniſters * ; had 
entered into a correſpondence with the duke of Alva, governor of the Loy 
Countries ; had obtained his promiſe of a reinforcement of troops, and of 
a ſupply of arms and ammunition ; and had prevailed on him to ſend over 
to London Chiapino Vitelli, one of his moſt famous captains, on pretence 
of adjuſting ſome differences with the queen, but in reality with a view of 
putting him at the head of the northern rebels. The ſummons, ſent ts 
the two earls, precipitated the riſing before they were fully prepared; 
and Northumberland remained in ſuſpenſe between oppoſite dangers, whe 


he was informed that ſome of his enemies were on the way with a com- 1 
miſſion to arreſt him. He took horſe inſtantly, and haſtened to his af 8 
ſociate Weſtmorcland, whom he found ſurrounded with his friends and * 
vaſſals, and deliberating with regard to the meaſures which he ſhould queen w 
follow in the preſent emergence. They determined to begin the inſur the Tov 
rection without delay; and the great credit of theſe two noblemen, with 1. 
that zeal for the catholic religion, which ſtill prevailed in the neighbour ay fart 
hood, ſoon drew together multitudes of the common people. They 

publiſhed a manifeſto, in which they declared, that they intended to at Erz. 
tempt nothing againſt the queen, to whom they vowed unſhaken allegi vith all 
ance ; and that their ſole aim was to re-eſtabliſh the religion of their ar braced t 
ceſtors, to remove evil counſellors, and to reſtore the duke of Norfolk and musfortn 
other faithful peers to their liberty and to the queen's favour i. The 2 

ad be 


numbers of the malcontents amounted to four thouſand foot and ſixteen 
hundred horſe ; and they expected the concurrence of all the catholics i every on 


England *. her frien 
Tus queen was not negligent in her own defence, and ſhe had befor : wks 
hand, from her prudent and wiſe conduct, acquired the general good. 1 
, ! Cabal: 

Z Haynes, p. 552. h Hayes, p- 598. Strype, vol. ii. Append. p. 30. MS. in the Adve- * 


cate's Library from Cort. Lib. Cal. c. 9. i Cabala, p. 169 Strype, vol. i. p. 547 2% YH 
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vill of her people, the beſt ſecurity of a ſovereign; inſomuch that even 
the catholics in moſt counties expreſſed an affection for her ſervice! ; 
and the Cuke of Norfolk himſelf, though he had loſt her favour, and 
hy in confinement, was not wanting, as far as his ſituation permitted, 
to promote the levies among his friends and retainers. Suſſex, attended 
by the earls of Rutland, the lords Hunſdon, Evers, and Willoughby of 
Parham, marched againſt the rebels at the head of ſeven thouſand men, 
and found them already advanced to the biſhopric of Durham, of which 
they had taken poſſeſſion, They retired before him to Hexham ; and 
hearing that the earl of Warwic and lord Clinton were advancing againſt 
them with a greater body, they found no other reſource than to diſperſe 
themſelves without ſtriking a blow, 'The common people retired to their 
houſes ; The leaders fled into Scotland. Northumberland was found 
ſculking in that country, and was confined by Murray in the caſtle of 
Lochlevin. Weſtmoreland received ſhelter from the chieftains of the 
Kers and Scots, partizans of Mary; and perſuaded them to make an in- 
road into England, with a view of exciting a quarrel between the two king- 
doms. After they had committed great ravages, they retreated to their 
own country, This ſudden and precipitate rebellion was followed ſoon 
after by another ſtill more imprudent, raiſed by Leonard Dacres. Lord 
Hunſdon, at the head of the garriſon of Berwic, was able, without any 
other aſſiſtance, to quell theſe rebels. Great ſeverity was exerciſcd againſt 
ſuch as had taken part in theſe raſh enterprizes. Sixty-fix petty conſta- 
bles were hanged u; and no leſs than eight hundred perſons are ſaid, on 
the whole, to have ſuffered by the hands of the executioner®, But the 
queen was ſo pleaſed with Norfolk's behaviour, that ſhe released him from 
the Tower ; allowed him to live, though under ſome ſhew of confinement, 
in his own houſe z and only exacted a promiſe from him not to proceed 
any farther in his negociations with the queen of Scots o. 


Ett2angTy now found that the detention of Mary was attended 
with all the ill conſequences, which ſhe had foreſeen, when ſhe firlt em- 
braced that meaſure. This latter princeſs, recovering, by means of her 
misfortunes and her own natural good ſenſe, from that delirium, into 
which ſhe ſeems to have been thrown during her attachment to Bothwel, 
bad behaved with ſuch modeſty, and judgement, and even dignity, that 
every one, who approached her, was charmed with her demeanor; and 
her friends were enabled, on ſome plauſible grounds, to deny the reality 
ol all thoſe crimes, which had been imputed to her?. , Compaſſion for 
ber ſituation, and the neceſſity of procuring her liberty, proved an incite- 
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ment among all her partizans to be active in promoting her cauſe ; ang 
as her deliverance from captivity, it was thought, could no wiſe be afe, 
ted but by attempts Jangerous to the eſtabliſhed government, Elizabeth 
had reaſon to expect little tranquillity ſo long as the Scottiſh queen re. 
mained a priſoner in her hands, But as this inconvenience had been pre. 
ferred to the danger of allowing that princeſs to enjoy her liberty, a 
to ſeek relief in all the catholic courts of Europe, it behoved the queen 
to ſupport the meaſure which ſhe had adopted, and to guard, by even 
prudent expedient, againſt the miſchiefs, to which it was expoſed, $he 
fill flattered Mary with hopes of her protection, maintained an ambigy, 


ous conduct between that queen and her enemics in Scotland, negociated 


perpetually concerning the terms of her reſtoration, made conſtant profel. 
ſions of friendſhip to her; and by theſe artiſices endeavoured both to pre. 
vent her from making any deſperate efforts for her deliverance, and to fa 
tisfy the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, who never intermitted their 
ſolicitations, ſometimes accompanied with menaces, in her behalf, This 
deceit was received with the ſame deceit by the queen of Scots: Pro. 
ſeſſions of confidence were returned by profeſſions equally infincere; 
And while an appearance of friendſhip was maintained on both fides, the 
animoſity and jealouſy, which had long prevailed between them, became 
every day more inveterate and incurable. Theſe two princeſſes, in ad- 
dreſs, capacity, activity, and ſpirit, were nearly a match for each other; 
but unhappily, Mary, beſides her preſent forlorn condition, was always 
inferior in perſonal conduct and diſcretion, as welt as in power, to her 
illuſtrious rival. 

ELlizaBETH and Mary wrote at the ſame time letters fo the regent, 
The queen of Scots defired, that her marriage with Bothwel might be 
examined, and a divorce be legally pronounced between them. The qeeen 
of England gave Murray the choice of three conditions; that Muy 
ſhould be reſtored to her dignity on certain terms; that ſhe ſhould be 
aſſociated with her ſon, and the adminiſtration remain in the regents's hand 
till the young prince ſhould come to years of diſcretion ; or that ſhe ſhould 
be allowed to live at liberty as a private perſon in Scotland, and have a 
honourable ſertlement made in her favour %, Murray ſummoned a cot- 
vention of ſtates, in order to deliberate on theſe propoſals of the tw 
queens, No anſwer was made by them to Mary's letter, on pretence 
that {Le had there employed the ſtyle of a ſovereign, addreſſing herſelf 
to her ſubjects; but in reality, becauſe they ſaw that her requeſt wa 
calculated to prepare the way for a marriage with Norfolk, or ſome po 
erful prince, who could ſupport her cauſe, and reſtore her to the throne 
They replied to Elizabeth, that the two former conditions were ſo de 
rogatory to the royal authority of their prince, that they could not ls 


4 MISS, in the Advocate's library, A. 329. p. 137. from Cott. Lib, cal. cl 
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much as deliberate concerning them: The third alone could be the ſub- 
ject of treaty. It was evident that Elizabeth, in propoſing conditions 
ſo unequal in their importance, invited the Scots to a refuſal of thoſe 
which were moſt advantageous to Mary ; and as it was difficult, if not 


impoſſible, to adjuſt all che terms of the third, ſo as to render it ſecure - 


and cligible to all parties, it was concluded that ſhe was not ſincere in 
any of them *, 


Ir is pretended, that Murray had entered into a private a 
1 a . 1570. 

negociation with the queen, to get Mary dclivered into his 
hands *; and as Elizabeth found the detention of her in England ſo 
dangerous, it is probable that ſhe would have been pleaſed, on any 
honourable or ſafe terms, to rid herſelf of a priſoner who gave her ſo 
much inquietude *. But all theſe projects vaniſhed by the 
ſudden death of the regent, who was. aſſaſſinated, in revenge re and 
of a private injury, by a gentleman of the name of Hamilton. tic . 7 
Murray was a perſon of conſiderable vigour, abilities, and — * 
conſtaney; but though he was not unſucceſsful, during his 
regency, in compoling the difſentions in Scotland, his talents ſhone out 
more eminently in the beginning than in the end of his life. His manners 
were rough and auſtere ; and he poſſeſſed not that perfect integrity, 
which frequently accompanies, and can alone atone for, that unamiable 
character. 


By the death of the regent, Scotland relapſed into anarchy. Mary's par- 
ty aſſembled together, aud made themſelves maſters of Edinburgh. The 
caſtle, commanded by Kirkaldy of Grange, ſeemed to favour her cauſe; 
and as many of the principal nobility had embraced that party, it became 
probable, though the people were in general averſe to her, that her autho- 


rity might again acquire the aſcendant. To check its progreſs, Eliza- 


beth diſpatched Suſſex, with an army, to the North, under colour of chaſ- 
tiling the ravages committed by the borderers. He entered Scotland, 
and laid waſte the lands of the Kers and Scots, ſeized the caſtle of Hume, 
and committed hoſtilities on all Mary's partizans, who, he ſaid, had offend- 
ed his miſtreſs, by harbouring the Engliſh rebels. Sir William Drury 
vas afterwards ſent with a body of troops, and he threw down the houſes 
of the Hamiltons, who were engaged in the ſame faction. The Engliſh 
armies were afterwards recalled by agreement with the queen of Scots, 
vho promiſed, in return, that no French troops ſhould be introduced into 
Scotland, and that the Engliſh rebels ſhould be delivered up to the queen 
by her partizans u. ; 


Bur though the queen, covering herſelf by the pretence of revenging 


* Camden, p. 425. Leſley, p. 83. 
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10 | | her own quarrel, ſo far contributed to ſupport the party of the young k; 
4 1 | ebe 
4 | 4 of Scots, ſhe was cautious not to declare openly againſt Mary; and he 
J 1 even ſent a requeſt, which was equivalent to a command, to the enemig 
| | | of that princeſs, not to elect, during ſome time, a regent in the place gf and 8 
| | | Murray v. Lenox, the king's grandfather, was therefore choſen tempo. gondu 
rary governor, under the title of Lieutenant. Hearing afterwards that that ti 
{| | Mary's partizans, inſtead of delivering up Weſtmoreland, aud the othe her ar 
\ | fugitives, as they;had promiſed, had allowed them to eſcape into Flander,; EL. 
N | f ſhe permitted the king's party to give Lenox the title of regent *, and nodal 
FONG | ſhe ſent Randolph, as her refident, to maintain a correſpondence yith head, 
. him. But notwithſtanding this ſtep, taken in favour of Mary's enenig, {end c 
4 ſhe never laid aſide her ambig uous conduct, or quitted the appearance of The p 
9 | i amity to that princeſs. Being importuned by the biſhop of Roſs, ad gourt 
1 ft her other agents, as well as by foreign ambaſſadors, ſhe twice procured ; to ſub 
1 | ſuſpenſion of arms between the Scottish factions, and by that means ſtops that t 
© FAV ped the hands of the regent, who was likely to obtain advantages over th ſhould 
wn oppoſite party J. By theſe ſeeming contrarieties ſhe kept alive the faction 10 ink 
4 0 in Scotland, encreaſed their mutual animoſity, and rendered the whole from | 
1 j country a ſcene of devaſtation and miſery *, She had no intention ty ferenc 
| if | conquer the kingdom, and conſequently no intereſt or deſign to inſtigat in the 
„ the parties againſt each other; but this conſeqnence was an accident be pre 
i B's effect of her cautious politics, by which ſhe was engaged, as far as pol to the 
1% 0 ſible, to keep on good terms with the queen of Scots, and never to volt ling, u 
1 the appearances of friendſhip with her, at leaſt thoſe of neutrality. inſiſt c 
kl | (i Tas better to amuſe Mary with the proſpe& of an accomodation, Cel their e 
4 1 \; and Sir Walter Mildmay were ſent to her with propoſals from Elizabeth, fall ſh 
[| 0 The terms were ſomewhat rigorous, ſuch as a captive queen might expet their f 
| | from a jealous rival; and they thereby bore the greater appearance of Tu 
ww | ; ſincerity on the part of the Engliſh court. It was required that the ton, a 
|| | queen of Scots, beſides renouncing all title to the crown of England d- Dunfe 
Wit lk; ring the lifetime of Elizabeth, ſhould make a perpetual league, offenbn preſen! 
| 4 F and defenſive, between the kingdoms ; that ſhe ſhould marry no Englits and th 
1h | man without Elizabeth's conſent, nor any other perſon without the cot tiſh hil 
by j\ | | ſent of the ſtates of Scotland ; that compenſation ſhould be made for the late famous 
q | | | ravages committed in England; that juſlice ſhould be executed on Ut abſolut 
| oil murderers of king Henry; that the young prince ſhould be ſent iu republ 
43 ue England, to be educated there ; and that fix hoſtages, all of them noble nowiſe 
16770 men, ſhould be delivered to the queen of England, with the caſtles nen; 
15 | Hume, and ſome other fortreſzes, for the ſecurity of performance“. Suck Sz 
81 w ood p. 240. * Ibid, p. 241, J Ibid, p. 243. 1 Cnet 
| | p. 1 e 4 — note [EE] at © = of the barn IF u. Spotſn%9% Les 
| | | | p. 245+ Leſley, p. oT, þ 248, 
| 
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were the conditions upon which Elizabeth promiſed to contribute her en- 
4:avours towards the reſtoration of the depoſed queen. The neceſſity of 
Mary's affairs obliged her to conſent to them; and the kings of France 
and Spain, as well as the pope, when conſulted by her, approved of her 
conduR ; chiefly on account of the civil wars, by which all Europe was at 
that time agitated,and which incepacttared the catholic princes from giving 
ker any aſſiſtance ©, 

Eliz4ntrn's commiſſioners propoſed alſo to Mary a plan of accom» 
nodation with her ſubjects in Scotland; and after ſome reaſoning on that 
head, it was agreed, that the queen ſhould require Lenox, the regent, to 
ſend commiſſioners, in order to treat of conditions under her mediation, 
The partizans of Mary boaſted, that all terms were fully ſettled with the 
gourt of England, and that the Scottiſh rebels would ſoon be conſtrained 
to ſubmit to the authority of their ſovereign ; But Elizabeta took care 
that theſe rumours ſhould meet with no credit, and that the king's party 
ſhould not be diſcouraged, nor fink too low in their demands. Cecil wrote 
to inform the regent, that all the queen of England's propoſals, ſo far 
from being fixed and irrevocable, were to be diſcuſſed anew in the con- 
ference; and deſired him to ſend commiſſioners who ſhould be conſtant 
in the king's cauſe, and cautious not to make conceſſions which might 
be prejudicial to their party 4. Suſſex alſo, in his letters, dropped hints 
to the ſame purpoſe ; and Elizabeth herſelf faid to the abbot of Dunferm- 
ling, whom Lenox had ſent to the court of England, that ſhe would not 
inſiſt on Mary's reſtoration, provided the Scots could make the juſtice of 
their cauſe appear to her ſatisfa&ion ; and that, even if their reaſons ſhould 
fall ſhort of full conviction, ſhe would take effectual care to provide for 
their future ſecurity ©, 


Tux parliament of Scotland appointed the carl of Mor- 
ton, and Sir James Mackgill, together with the abbot of 4 a . 
Dunfermling, to manage the treaty, Theſe commiſſioners 
preſented memorials, containing reaſons for the depoſition of their queen; 
and they ſeconded their arguments with examples drawn from the Scot- 
til hiſtory, with the authority of laws, and with the ſentiments of many 
famous divines. The lofty ideas which Elizabeth had entertained of the 
abſolute, indefeafible rights of ſovereigns made her be ſhocked with theſe 
tepublican topics z and ſhe told the Scottiſh commiſſioners, that ſhe was 
zomiſe ſatisfied with their reaſons for juſtifying rhe conduct of their country- 
men ; and that they might therefore, without attempting any apology, - 
proceed to open the conditions, which they required for their ſecurity f. 
They replied, that their commiſſion did not empower them to treat of 
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any terms, which might infringe the title and ſovereignty of their youn 
king; but they would gladly hear whatever propoſals ſnould be made hes 
by her majeſty. The conditions recommended by the queen were not 


- diſadvantageous to Mary; but as the commiſſioners ſtill inſiſted, that they 


were not authorized to treat in any manner, concerning the reſtoration 
of that princeſs &, the conferences were neceſſarily at an end; and Elinz- 
beth diſmiſſed the Scottiſh commiſſioners with injunCtions, that they 
ſhould return, after having procured more ample powers from their par. 
liament >, The biſhop of Roſs openly complained to the Engliſh cour- 
eil, that thcy had abuſed his miſtreſs by fair promiſes and profeſſions ; and 
Mary herſelf was no longer at a loſs to judge of Elizabeth's inſincerity. 
By reaſon of theſe diſappointments, matters came ſtill nearer to extre- 
mities between the two princeſſes ; and the queen of Scots, finding all ker 
hopes eluded, was more ſtrongly incited to make, at all hazards, every po. 
ſible attempt for her liberty and ſecurity. 


An incident alſo happened about this time, which tended to widen 
the breach between Mary and Elizabeth, and to enereaſe the vigilance 
and jealouſy of the latter princeſs. Pope Pius V. who had ſucceeded Paul, 
after having endeavoured in vain to conciliate by gentle means the friend. 
ſhip of Elizabeth, whom his predeceſſor's violence had irritated, iſſued at 
laſt a bull of 'excommunication againſt her, deprived her of all title to the 
crown, and abſolved their ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance i, It 
ſeems probable, that this attack on the queen's authority was made in 
concert with Mary, who intended by that means to forward the nor- 
thern rebellion ; a meaſure which was at that time in agitation *, - John 
Felton affixed this bull to the gates of the biſhop of London's palace; and 
ſcorning either to fly or to deny the fact, he was ſeized and condemned, 
and received the crown of martyrdom, for which he ſeems to have enter: 
tained fo violent an ambition i. 


1597. A xEtw parliament, after five years“ interval, was afſem- 
24 A April. bled at Weſtminſter ; and as the queen, by the rage of the 
— pope againſt her, was become ſtill more the head of the rul- 
ing party, it might be expected, both from this incident and from her 
own prudent and vigorous conduct, that her authority over the tuo 
houſes would be abſolutely uncontroulable. It was ſo in fact; yet is1t 
remarkable, that it prevailed not without ſome ſmall oppoſition ; and 
that too ariſing chiefly from the height of zeal for proteſtantiſm ; a di. 
poſition of the Engliſh, which, in general, contributed extremely to ei- 


* creaſe the queen's popularity, We ſhall be ſomewhat particular in re- 


5 Hayncs, p. 623. h Spotſwood, p. 249, 250, &c. Lesley, p. 133, 136. Camdet, 
p. 43 t, 432. i Camden p. 427. K lbid. p. 441. from Cajetanus's Life of Ps 
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lating the, tranſaQtions, of this, ſeſſion, becauſe they ſhow, as well the ex· 


$22, 


tent-of the royal power during that age, as the charaQter of Elizabeth, 


and the genius of her government. It will be curious alſo to obſerve the 
faint dawn. of the ſpirit. of liberty among the Engliſh, the jealouſy with. 
which that ſpirit was repreſſed by the ſovereign, the imperious conduct 
which was maintained in oppoſition to it, and the caſe with which it was 
ſubdued by this arbitrary princeſs. 


Tos lord keeper, Bacon, after the ſpeaker of che commons was elect- 
ed, told the parliament, in the queen's name, that ſhe enjoined them not 
to meddle with any matters of ſtate m: Such was his expreſſion ; by which 
he probably meant, the queſtions of the queen's marriage and the ſueceſ- 
fon, about which they had before given her ſome uncaſineſs: For as to 
the other great points of government, alliances, peace and war, or foreign 
negociations z no parliament in that age ever preſumed to take them un- 
der conſideration, or queſtion, in theſe particulars, the conduct of their ſo- 
rereign, or of his miniſters. 


Is the former parliament, the puritans had introduced ſeven bills for 
a farther reformation in religion; but they had not been able to prevail 
in any one of them a. This houſe of commons had ſitten a very few days, 
when Stricland, a member, revived one of the bills, that for the amend- 
ment of the liturgy ®. The chief objection, which he mentioned, was the 
fign of the croſs in baptiſm. Another member added, the kneeling at 
the ſacrament ; and remarked, that, if a poſture of humiliation were re- 
quiite in that act of devotion, it were better that the communicants 
ſhould throw themſeves proſtrate on the ground, in order to keep at the 
widelt diſtance from former ſuperſtition b. 


RetiGion was a point, of which Elizabeth was, if poſſible, ſtill more 
jealous than of matters of ſtate. She pretended that, in quality of ſus 
preme head or governor of the church, ſhe was fully empowered, by her 
prerogative alone, to decide all queſtions, which might ariſe. with regard 


to doQtrine, diſcipline, or worſhip ; and ſhe never would allow her par - 


laments ſo much as to take theſe points into conſideration 9, The cour- 
tiers did not forget to iaſiſt on this topic: The treaſurer of the houſe · 


bold, though he allowed, that any hereſy might be repreſſed by parlia- 


ment (a conceſſion which ſeems to have been raſh and unguarded ; fince 
the act, inveſting the crown with the ſupremacy, or rather recognizing 
that prerogative, gave the ſovercign full power to reform all hereſies); yet 
he afſirmed, that it belonged to the queen alone, as head of the church, 
to regulate every queſtion of ceremony in worſhip r. The comptroller 


lrcouded this argument; inſiſted on the extent of the queen's prerogative ; 
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and ſaid that the houſe might, from former examples, have taken wars, 
ing not to meddle with ſuch matters. One Piſtor oppoſed theſe remon- 
ſtrances of the courtiers. He was ſcandalized, he ſaid, that affairs of 
ſuch infinite conſequence (namely, kneeling and making the ſign of the 
croſs) ſhould be paſſed over ſo lightly. Theſe queſtions, he added, con- 
cern the ſalvation of ſouls, and intereſt every one more deeply than the 
monarchy of the whole world. This cauſe he ſhewed to be the cauſe of 
God; the reſt were all but terrene, yea trifles in compariſon, call them ever 
ſo great: Subſidies, crowns, kingdoms, he knew not what weight they 


bad, when laid in the balance ,with ſubjects of ſuch unſpeakable impor. 


tance . Though the zeal of this member ſeems3to have been approved 


of, the houſe, overawed by the prerogative, voted upon the queſtion, that 


a petition ſhould be preſented to her majeſty, for her licence to proceed 
farther in this bill; and, in the mean time, that theꝶ ſhould ſtop all de. 
bate or reaſoning concerning it * 


Marrzas would probably have reſted here, had not the queen been ſo 
highly offended with Stricland's preſumption, in moving the bill for re. 
formation of the liturgy, that ſhe ſummoned him before the council, and 
prohibited him thenceforth from appearing in the houſe of commons“. 
This act of power was too violent even for the ſubmiſſive parliament u 
endure. Carleton took notice of the matter; complained that the liber. 
ties of the houſe were invaded ; obſerved that Stricland was not a private 
man, but repreſented a multitude ; and moved, that he might be ſent for, 
and, if he were guilty of any offence, might anſwer for it at the bar ofthe 
houſe, which he inſinuated to be the only competent tribunal v. Yelver 
ton enforced the principles of liberty with {till greater boldneſs. He ſaid, 
that the precedent was dangerous: And though in this happy time of 
lenity, among ſo many good and honourable perſonages as were at preſent 
inveſted with authority, nothing of extremity or injury was to be appte- 
hended ; yet the times might alter; what now is permitted, might here- 
after be conſtrued as duty, and might be enforced even on the ground of 
the preſent permiſſion. He added, that all matters not treaſonable, or 
which implied not too much derogation of the imperial crown, might, 
without offence, he introduced into parliament ; where every queſtion that 
concerned the community mult be conſidered, and where even the right af 
the crown itſelf muſt finally be determined. He remarked, that men 
{at not in that houſe In their private capacities, but as elected by tbei 
country; and though it was proper, that the prince ſhould retain his pre: 
rogative, yet was that prerogative limited by law: As the ſovereign coul 
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not of himſelf make laws, neither could he break them, merely from his 
own authority *. ? 


Tazs principles were popular, and noble, and generous ; but the open 
aſſertion of them was, at this time, ſomewhat new in England : And the 
courtiers were more warranted by preſent practice, when they advanced a 
contrary doctrine. The treaſurer warned the houſe to be cautious in their 
proceedings; neither to venture farther than their aſſured warrant might 
extend, nor hazard their good opinion with her majeſty in any doubtful 
cauſe, The member, he ſaid, whoſe attendance they required, was not 
reſtrained on account of any liberty of ſpeech, but for his exhibiting a bill 
in the houſe againſt the prerogative of the queen ; a temerity which was 
not to be tolerated. And he concluded with obſerving, that even ſpeeches, 
made in that houſe, had been queſtioned and examined by the ſovereign”. 
Cleere, another member, remarked, that the ſovercign's prerogative is 
not ſo much as diſputable, and that the ſafety of the queen is the ſafety 
of the ſubject. He added, that, in queſtions of divinity, every man was 
for his inſtruction to repair to his ordinary; and he ſeems to inſinuate, that 
the biſhops themſelves, for their inſtruction, muſt repair to the queen *, 
Fleetwood obſerved, that, in his memory, he knew a man, who, in the 
fifth of the preſent queen, had been called to account for a ſpeech in the 
houſe, But leſt this example ſhould be deemed too regent, he would in- 
form them, from the parliament rolls, that, in the reign of Henry V. a 
biſnop was committed to priſon by the king's command, on account of his 
freedom of ſpeech ; and the parliament preſumed not to go farther than 
to be humble ſuitors for him: In the ſubſequent reign the ſpeaker himſelf 
was committed, with another member ; and the houſe found no other re- 
medy than a like ſubmiſſive application. He adviſed the houſe to have 
recaurſe to the ſame expedient ;z and not to preſume either to ſend for their 
member, or demand him as of right *. During this ſpeech, thoſe members 
of the privy-council who ſat in the houſe, whiſpered together; upon which 
the ſpeaker moved, that the houſe ſhould make ſtay of all farther pro- 
ccedings : A motion, which was immediately complied with. The queen, 
inding that the experiment which ſhe had made was likely to excite a 
great ferment, ſaved her honour by this filence of the houſe : and leſt the 
queition might be reſumed, ſhe ſent next day to Stricland her permiſſion to 
give his attendance in parliament d. 


NoTWITHSTANDING this rebuke from the throne, the zeal of the com- 
none ſtill engaged them to continue the diſcuſſion of thoſe other bills 
which regarded religion; but they were interrupted by a ſtill more arb 


ary proceeding of the queen, in which the lords condeſcend:d to be her 
X 2 
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inſtruments. This houſe ſent a meſſage to the commons, deſiring that 4 
committee might attend them. Some members were appointed for that 
purpoſe ; and the upper houſe informed them, that the queen's majeſty, 
being informed of the articles of reformation which they had canyaſſed, 
approved of them, intendedꝰto publiſh them, and to make the biſhops exe · 
cute them, hy virt ue of her royal authority, as ſupreme head of the church 
of England: But that ſhe would not permit them to be treated of in par. 
hament e. The houſe, though they did not entirely ſtop proceedings on 
account of this injunction, ſeemed to have been nowiſe offended at fuck 
haughty treatment; and in the iſſue all the bills came to nothing. 


A moT1on, made by Robert Bell, a puritan, againſt an excluſive patent 


granted to a company of merchants in Briſtol d, gave alſo occaſion to ſe. 


veral remarkable incidents. The queen, ſome days after the motion wy 
made, ſent orders by the mouth of the ſpeaker, commanding the houſe to 
ſpend little time in motions, and to avoid long ſpeeches. All the memben 
underſtood, that ſhe had been offended, becauſe a matter had been mored, 
which ſeemed to touch ber prerogative . Fleetwood accordingly ſpoke 
of this delicate ſubject. He obſerved, that the queen had a prerogative 
of granting patents; that to queſtion the validity of any patent was to 
invade the royal prerogative ; that all foreign trade was entirely ſubjected 
to the pleaſure of the ſovereign ; that even the ſtature, which gave liber- 
ty of commerce, admitted of all prohibitions from the crown; and that 
the prince, when he granted an excluſive patent, only employed the power 
veſted in him, and prohibited all others from dealing in any particular 
branch of commerce. He quoted the clerk of the parliament's book to 
prove, that no man might ſpeak in parliament of the flatute of wills, ur 


leſs the king firſt gave licence : becauſe the royal prerogative in the ward 


was thereby touched. He ſhewed likewise the ſtatutes of Edward I. Ea 
ward III. and Henry IV. with a ſaving of the prerogative. And in Ea. 
ward VI. 's time, the protector was applied to, for his allowance to met 
tion matters of prerogative f. 


Sis Homennty Gir rxr, the gallant and renowned ſea- adventutet, 
carried theſe topics {till farther. He endeavoured to prove the motia 
made by Bell tobe a vain device, and perilous to be treated of; ſince it tend 
ed to the derogarion of the prerogative imperial, which whoever ſhould 
attempt ſo much as in fancy, could not, he ſaid, be otherwiſe accounted 


khan an open enemy. For what difference is there between ſay ing, thi 


the queen is nt to uſe the privilege of the crown, and ſaying that ſhe u 


not queen? Aud though experience has ſhewn ſo much clemency in her 


majeſty, as might, perhaps, make ſubjects forget their duty; it is not good 
to ſport or venture too much with princes. He reminded them of the 
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ELIZABETH. _—_ 


fable of the hare, who, upon the proclamation, that all horned beaſts 
hdyld depart the court, immediately fled, left his ears ſhould be conſtrued 
to be horns ; and by this apologue he ſeems to infinuate, that even thoſe 
who heard or permitted ſuch dangerous ſpeeches, would not themſclves be 
entirely free from danger. He deſired them to Beware, leſt, if they med- 
ded farther with theſe matters, the queen might look to her own power 
and finding herſelf able to ſuppreſs th challenged liberty, and to exert 
an arbitrary authority, might imitate the example of Lewis XI. of France, 
who, as he termed it, delivered the crown from wardſhip#, 

Tuouon this ſpeech gave ſome diſguſt, no body, at the time, replied 
any thing, but that Sir Humphrey miſtook the meaning of the houſe, 
and of the member who made the motion: They never had any other 
purpoſe, than to repreſent their grievances, in due and ſeemly form, unto 
ber majeſty, But ina ſubſequent debate Peter Wentworth, a man of a 
ſuperior free ſpirit, called that ſpeech an inſult on the houſe ; noted Sir 
Humphrey's diſpoſition to flatter and fawn on the prince; compared him 
tothe cameleon, which can change icſelf into all colours, except white; and 
recommended to the houſe, a due care of liberty of ſpeech ; and of the 
privileges of parliament ®, It appears, on the whole, that the motion a- 
gainſt the excluſive patent had no effect. Bell, the member who firſt in- 
troduced it, was ſent for by the council, and was ſeverely reprimanded for 
his temerity. He returned to the houſe with ſuch an amazed countenance 
that all the members, well informed of the reaſon, were ſtruck with ter- 
ror; and during ſome time, no one durſt riſe to ſpeak of any matter of im- 
portance, for fear of giving offence to the queen and the council, Even 
after the fears of the commons were ſomewhat abated, the members ſpoke 
vith extreme precaution ; and by employing moſt of their diſcourſe in pre- 
ambles and apolagies, they ſhewed their conſcious terror of the rod 
which hung-over them, Wherever any delicate point was touched, 
though ever ſo gertly; nay ſeemed to be approached, though at ever 
ſo great a diſtange, the whiſper ran about the houſe, “ The queen will 
be offended ; the council will be extremely diſpleaſed :” And by theſe 
furmizes men were warned of the danger, to which they expoſed themſelves. 
It is remarkable, that the patent, which the queen defended with ſuch 
imperious violence, was contrived for the profit of four courtiers, and was 


attended with the utter ruin of ſeven or eight thouſand of her induſtrious 
ſubjects 


Tuvs, every thing, which paſſed the two houſes, was ex- 
tremely reſpe&ful and ſubmiſſive; yet did the queen think it 
meumbent on her, at the concluſion of the ſeſſion, to check, 
add that with great ſeverity, thoſe feeble efforts of liberty, which had ap- 
peared in the motions and ſpeeches of ſome members. The lord keeper 


1571. 
29 May. 


5 D'Ewes, p. 168. 5 Ibid . p 175. i Ibid. p. 24% 
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told the commons, in her majeſty's name, that, though the majority of mous he 
the lower houſe had ſhewn themſelves in their proceedings diſcreet and arty: 
dutiful, yet a few of them had diſcovered a contrary character, and had propol n 
juſtly merited the reproach of audacious, arrogant, and preſumptuous: plication 
contrary to their duty, both as ſubjects and parliament-men; nay contrary to Tars 
the expreſs injunctions given them from the throne at the beginning of the ſmoothe 
ſeſſion; injunctions, which it might well become them to have better attend. were Of 
| ed to: they had preſumed to call in queſtion her majeſty's grants and pie. were AC 
| rogatives. But her majeſty warns them, that, ſince they thus wilfully for. expreſſic 
get themſelves, they are otherwiſe to be admoniſhed: Some other ſpecies maſter. 
of correction muſt be found for them; ſince neither the commands of her the mo] 
majeſty, nor the example of their wiſer brethren, can reclaim their audaci- becauſe 
ous, arrogant, and preſumptuous folly, by which they are thus led to med. times, at 
dle with what nowiſe belongs to them, and what lies beyond the compaſi tution. 
of their underſtanding *. beth's {1 
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In all theſe tranſactions appears clearly the opinion which Elizabeth had 
entertained of the duty and authority of parliaments. They were not to 
canvaſs any matters of ſtate ; Still leſs were they to meddle with the church, 
Queſtions of either kind were far above their reach, and were appropriated 
to the prince alone, or to thoſe councils and miniſters, with whom he was 
pleaſed to entruſt them. What then was the office of parliaments? They 
might give directions for the due tanning of leather, or milling of cloth; — 
for the preſervation of pheaſants and partridges ; for the reparation of whole fr 

bridges and highways, for the puniſhment of vagabonds or common beg. longs to 
gars. Regulations concerning the police of the country came properly hazardec 
under their inſpection; and the laws of this kind which they preſcribed, their inc 
had, if not a greater, yet a more durable authority, than thoſe which were 
derived ſolely from the proclamations of the ſovereign. Precedents or re- 
ports could ſix a rule for deciſions in private property, or the puniſment 
of crimes ; but no alteration or innovation in the municipal law could pro- Tur 
ceed from any other ſource than the parliament; nor would the cours declared 
of juſlice be induced to change their eſtabliſhed practice by an order of not the 


a ſcat w 
acquired 


dhe chur 


council. But the moſt acceptable part of parliamentary proceedings va or that 
the granting of ſubſidies ; the attainting and puniſhing of the obnoxiow tutes ca 
nobility, or any miniſter of ſtate after his fall; the countenancing of ſuch thereof ; 
great efforts of power, as might be deemed ſomewhat exceptionable, When the natu 
they proceeded entirely from their ſovereign. The redreſs of grievance for, ſubj 
was ſometimes promiſed to the people ; but ſeldom could have place, while priſonme 
it was an eſtabliſhed rule, that the prerogatives of the crown mult not be lecond ( 
bridged, or ſo much as queſtioned and examined in parliament. Even by: 
though moriopolies and excluſive companies had already reached an end a ſeat * 


view than 
* D'Exes, 1.151. 
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nous height, and were every day enereaſing, to the deſtruction of all 
liberty, and extinction of all induſtry; it was criminal, in a member to 
propoſe, in the molt dutiful and reſpectful manner, a parliamentary ap- 
plication againſt any of them. » 
Taten maxims of government were not kept ſecret by Elizabeth, or 
ſmoothed over by any fair appearances or plauſible pretences. They 
were openly avowed in her ſpeeches and meſſages to parliament ; and 
were accompanied with all the haughtineſs, nay ſometimes bitterneſs of 
expreſſion, which the meaneſt ſervant could look for from his offended 
maſter. Vet notwithſtanding this conduct, Elizabeth continued to be 
the moſt popular ſovereign that ever ſwayed the ſceptre of England ; 
becauſe the maxims of her reign were conformable to the principles of the 
times, and to the opinion generally entertained with regard to the conſti- 
tution. The continued encroachments of popular aſſemblics on Eliza- 
beth's ſifecefſors have ſo changed our ideas in theſe matters, that the paſ- 
ages above mentioned appear to us extremely curious, and even at firſt 
ſurpriſing ; but they were ſo little remarked, during the time, that net- 
ther Camden, though a cotemporary writer, nor any other hiſtorian, has 
taken any notice of them. So abſolute, indeed, was the authority of 


the crown, that the precious ſpark of liberty had been kindled, and was 


preſerved, by the puritans alone; and it was to this ſect, whole principles 
appear ſo frivolous and habits ſo ridiculous, that the Engliſh owe the 
whole freedom of their conſtitution, Actuated by that zeal which be- 
longs to innovators, and by the courage which enthuſiaſm inſpires, they 
hazarded the utmoſt indignation of their ſovereign ; and employing all 
their induſtry to be elected into parliament ; a matter not difficult, while 
a ſcat was rather regarded as a burthen than an advantage ! ; they firſt 


acquired a majority in that aſſembly, and then obtained an aſcendant over 


the church and monarchy. 


Taz following were the principal laws enacted this ſeſſion. © It was 
declared treaſon, during the life-time of the queen, to affirm, that ſhe was 
not the lawſul ſovereign, or that any other poſſeſſed a preferable title, 
or that ſhe was a heretic, ſchiſmatic, or infidel, or that the laws and ſta- 
tutes cannot limit and determine the right of the crown and the ſucceſſor 
thereof ; To maintain in writing or printing, that any perſon, except 
the natural i/ue of her body, is or ought to be the queen's heir or ſucceſ- 
for, ſubjected the perſon and all his abettors, for the firſt offence, to im- 
priſonment during a year, and the forfeiture of half their goods: The 
ſecond offence ſubjected them to the penalty of a premunire ®, This 


| It appeared this feſhon, that a bribe of four pounds had been given to a mayor for 


a fcat in parliament. D' Ewes, p. 181. It is probable, that the member had no other 
view than the privilege of being free from arreſts. 13 Eliz. c. 3. 
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ſaw was plainly levelled againſt the queen of Scots and her partizany 
and implicd an avowal, that Elizabeth never intended to declare her (ye. 
ceſſor. It may be noted, that the uſual phraſe of lawful iſue, which 
the parliament thought indecent towards the queen, as if ſhe could be 
ſuppoſed to have any other, was changed into that of xatural iſue. But 
this alteration was the ſource of pleaſantry during the time; and ſome 
ſuſpected a deeper deſign, as if Leiceſter intended, in caſe of the queen 
demiſc, to produce ſome baſtard of his own, and affirm that he was her 
offspring a. 

IT was alſo enacted, that whoſoever by bulls ſhould publiſh abſolu- 
tions or other reſcripts of the pope, or ſhould, by means of them, recon. 
cile any man to the church of Rome, ſuch- offenders, as -well as thoſe 
who were ſo reconciled, ſhould be guilty of treaſon. The penalty of 
a premunire was impoſed on every one who imported any Agnus Du, 
crucifix, or ſuch other implement of ſuperſtition, conſecrated by the 
pope . The former laws againſt uſury were enforced by a new fſtatute?, 
A ſupply of one ſubſidy and two fifteenths was granted by parliament, 
The queen, as ſhe was determined, to yield to them none of her power, 
was very cautious in aſking them for any ſupply. She endeavoured, ei- 
ther by a rigid frugality, to make her ordinary revenues - ſuffice for the 


neceſſities of the crown, or ſhe employed her prerogative, and procured 


money by the granting of patents, monopolics, or by ſome ſuch ruinou 
expedient. 


Thovcn Elizabeth poſſeſſed ſuch uncontrouled authority over her 
parliaments, and ſuch extenſive influence over her people ; though during 
a courle of thirteen years, ſhe had maintained the public tranquillity, 
which was only interrupted by the haſty and ill-concerted inſurrection in 
the north; ſhe was ſtill kept in great anxiety, and felt her throne per- 


petually totter under her. The violent commotions, excited in France 


and the low Countries, as well as in Scotland, ſeemed in one view to 
ſecure her againſt any diſturbance ; but they ſerved, on more refle&tion 
to inſtru her in the danger of her ſituation, when ſhe remarked, that 
England, no leſs than theſe neighbouring countries, contained the ſeeds 
of inteſtine diſcord ; the differences of religious opinion, and the fur 
ous intolerance and animoſity of the oppoſite ſectaries. 


Tus league, formed at Bayonne in 1556 for the exter- 


Civil ware mination of the proteſtants, had not been concluded ſo ſe- 
of France. cretly but intelligence of it had reached Conte, Colig- 


ni, and the other leaders of the hugonots ; and finding that 
the meaſures of the court agreed with their ſuſpicions, they determined 


Camden, p. 436. 13 Eliz. c. 3. P [hid. e. 
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to prevent the cruel perfidy-of their enemies, and to ſtrike a blow before 
the catholics were aware of the danger. The hugonots, though diſper- 
ſed over the whole Kingdom, formed a kind of ſeparate empire; and be- 


jog eloſely united, as well by their religious zeal, as by the dangers to-which . 


they were perpetually expoſed, they obeyed, with entire ſubmiſhon, the or- 
ders of their leaders, and were ready on every ſignal to fly to arms. The king 
and queen mother were living in great ſceurity at Monceaux in Brie; 
when they ſound themſelves ſurrounded by proteſtant troops, whieh had 
ſecretly marched thither from all quarters ; and had not a body of Swils 
come ſpeedily to their relief, and conducted them + with great - 1ntrepi- 
dity to Paris, they muſt have fallen, without refillance, into the hands 
of the malcontents. A battle was afterwards fought in the plains of 
St. Dennis; where, though the old conſtable Montmorency, the gen- 
eral of the catholics, was killed combating bravely at the head of his 
troops, the hugonots were finally defeated. Condé, collecting his bro- 
ken forces, and receiving a ſtrong reinforcement from the German pro- 
teſtants, appeared again in the field; and laying ſiege to Chartres, a 
place of great importance, obliged the court to agree to a new accom- 


modation. 
So great was the mutual animoſity of thoſe religioniſts, that even had 


the leaders on both ſides been ever ſo ſincere in their intentions for peace, 
and repoſed ever ſo much confidence in each other, it would have been 
difficult to retain the people in tranquillity ; much more, where ſuch 
extreme jealouſy, prevailed and where the court employed every, pacifica- 
tion as a ſnare for their encmics. A plan was laid for ſeizing the perſon 
of the prince and admiral ; ho narrowly eſcaped to Rochelle, and ſum- 
moned their partizans to their aſſiſtance J. Ihe civil wars were renews 
ed with greater fury than ever, and the parties became {till more exaſ- 
perated againſt each other, The young duke of Anjou, brother to 
the king, commanded the forces of the catholics : and fought, in 156g, 
a great battle at Jarnac with the hugonots, where the prince of Condé 
was killed, and his army defeated. This diſcomfiture, with the loſs of 
lo great a leader, reduced not the hugonots to deſpair. The admiral 
till ſupported the cauſe ; and, having placed at the head of the proteſ- 
tants the prince of Navarre, then ſixteen years of age, and the young 
prinee of Conde, he encouraged the party rather to periſh bravely in the 
beld than ignominiouſly by the hands of the executioner. He collected 
ſuch numbers ſo determined to endure every. extremity, that he was ena- 
bled to make head againſt the duke of Anjou; and being ftrerigthened 
by a new reinforcement. of Germans, he obliged that prince to retreat 
and divide his forces. | 
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+ 4 Davila, lib, 4. 
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Coricxi then laid fiege to Poitiers ; and as the eyes of all France wer 
fixed on this enterprize, the duke of Guiſe, emulous of the renown which 
his father had acquired by the defence of Metz, threw himſelf into the 
place, and ſo animated the garriſon by his valour and conduct, that the ad. 
miral was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. Such was the commencement of 
of that unrivaled fame and grandeur afterwards attained by this duke of 
Guiſe. The attachment which all the catholics had borne to his father, Jigs 1 
was immediately transferred to the ſon; and men pleaſed themſelves it like all a 
comparing all the great and ſhining qualities which ſeemed, in a manner, had proyc 
hereditary in that family. Equal in affability, in munificence, in addreſ, A the tv 
in eloquence, and in every quality which engages the affeQions of inftructe 
men; equal alſo in valour, in conduct, in enterprize, in capacity; e 
there ſeemed only this difference between them, that the ſon, educi. 3 
ted in more turbulent times, and finding a greater diſſolution of all law and e 
order, exceeded the father in ambition and temerity, and was engaged in OY of 
enterprizes {till more deſtructive to the 8 of his ſovereign, and ty n 
the repoſe of his native country. 
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ELIz aB ETH, who kept her attention fixed on the civil commotions of 
France, was nowiſe pleaſed with this new riſe of her enemies the Guiſes; 
and being anxious for the fate of the proteſtants, whoſe intereſts were con- 
need with her own t, ſhe was engaged, notwithſtanding her averſion fron 


all rebellion, and from all oppoſition to the will of the ſovereign, to gire Ano) 
them ſecretly ſome aſſiſtance. Beſides employing her authority with the ſecurity, 
German princes, ſhe lent money to the queen of Navarre, and received and as 11 
ſome jewels as pledges for the loan. And ſhe permitted Henry Champer- king don 
non to levy, and tranſport over into France, a regiment of a hundred that the 
gentlemen volunteers ; among whom Walter Raleigh, then a young man, of Scots 
began to diſtinguiſh himſelf in that great ſchool of military valour“ with the 
The admiral, conſtrained by the impatience of his troops, and by the dit for valot 
ficulty of ſubſiſting them, fought with the duke of Anjou the battle of had app 
Moncontour in Poictou, where he was wounded and defeated. The court immedia 
of France, notwithſtanding the frequent experience of the obſtinacy of the France 
hugonots, and the vigour of Coligni, vainly flattered themſelves that the be decei 


force of the rebels was at laſt finally annihilated ; and they neglected far- terms 0 
ther preparations againſt the foe, who, they thought, could never more and the 
hecome dangerous. They were ſurprized to hear that this leader had ap- to appre 
peared, without diſmay, in another quarter of the kingdom ; had encot- 
raged the young princes, whom he governed, to like conſtancy ; had . 
ſembled an army; had taken the field; and was even ſtrong enough to 
threaten Paris. The public finances, diminiſhed by the continued diſor 
ders of the Kingdom, and waſted by ſo many fruitleſs military enterprizth 
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could no longer bear the charge of a new armament ; and the king, not- 
withſtanding his extreme animoſity againſt the hugonots, was obliged, in 
1570, to conclude an accommodation with them, to grant them a pardon 
for all paſt offences, and to renew the edicts for liberty of conſcience. 


THOUGH a pacification was ſeemingly concluded, the mind of Charles 
was nowiſe reconciled to his rebellious ſubjeQs ; and this accommodation, 
like all the foregoing was nothing but a ſnare, by which the perfidious court 
had projected to deſtroy at once, without danger, all its formidable enemies. 
As the two young princes, the admiral, and the other leaders of the hugonots, 
inlructed by paſt experience, diſcovered an extreme diſtruſt of the king's 
intentions, and kept themſelves in ſecurity, at a diſtance, all poſſible arti- 
fices were employed to remove their apprehenſions, and convince them of 
the ſincerity of the new counſels which ſeemed to be embraced. The 
terms of peace were religiouſly obſerved to them; the toleration was ſtrict- 
ly maintained; all attempts made by the zealous catholies to infringe it, 
were puniſhed with ſeverity ; offices, and favours, and honours, were be- 
{owed on the principal nobility among the proteſtants; and the king and 
council every where declared, that, tired of civil diſorders, and convinced 
of the impoſſibility of forcing men's canſciences, they were thenceforth de- 
termincd to allow every one the free exerciſe of his religion. 


AnoxG the other artifices employed to lull the proteſtants into a fatal 
ſecurity, Charles affected to enter into cloſe connections with Elizabeth 
and as it ſeemed not the intereſt of France to forward the union of the two 
kingdoms of Great Britain, that princeſs the more cafily flattered herſelf 
that the French monarch would prefer her friendſhip to that of the queen 
of Scots. The better to deceive her, propoſals of marriage were made her 
with the duke of Anjou; a prince whoſe youth, beauty, and reputation 
for valour might naturally be ſuppoſed to recommend him to a woman who 
had appeared not altogether inſenſible to theſe endowments. The queen 
immediately founded on this offer the proje& of deceiving the court of 
France ; and being intent on that artifice, ſhe laid herſelf the more open to 
be deceived, Negociations were entered into with regard to the marriage; 
terms of the contract were propoſed ; difficulties ſtarted and removed 
and the two courts equally infincere, though not equally culpable, ſeemed 
to approach every day nearer to each other in their demands and conceſ- 
lions. The great obſtacle ſeemed to lie in adjuſting the difference of reli- 
gton ; becauſe Elizabeth, who recommended toleration to Charles, was 
determined not to grant it in her own dominions, not even to her huſband; 
and the duke of Anjou ſeemed unwilling to ſubmit, for the ſake of inte- 
fell, to the diſhonour of an apoſtacy *, 


f Camden, p. 133. Davila, lib. 5 Digges's Complete Ambaſſador, p 24 Tte, 117. 
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Tas artificial politics of Elizabeth never triumphed ſo much in any 
eontrivances as in thoſe which were conjoined with her coquetry ; and a 
her character in this particular was generally known, the court of France 
thought that they might, without danger of forming any final concluſion, 
venture the farther in their conceſſions and offers to her. 'The queen alſo 
had other motives fot diſſimulation. Beſides the advantage of diſcourg. 
ging Mary's partizans by the proſpect of an alliance between France and 
England, her fituation with Philip demanded her utmoſt vigilance and at. 
tention ; and the violent authority eſtabliſned in the Low Countrics, made 


her defirous of fortifying herſclf even with the bare appearance of a ney 
confederacy. 


Tur theological controverſies which had long agitated Eu. 


1571 A . 
+ of rope, had, from the beginning, penetrated into the Low Coun. 
— an M tries; and, as theſe provinces maintained an extenſive com- 


merce, they had early received from every kingdom, with 
-which they correſponded, a tinQure of religious innovation. An opinion 
at that time prevailed, which had been zealouſly propagated by prieſt, 
and implicitly received by ſovereigns, that hereſy was cloſely connected 
with rebellion, and that every great or violent alteration in the church in- 
volved a like revolution in the civil government. The forward zeal of the 
reformers would ſeldom allow them to wait the conſent of the magiſtrate to 
their innovations: They became leſs dutiſul when oppoſed and puniſhed; 
And though their pretended ſpirit of reaſoning and enquiry was, in reality, 
nothing but a new ſpecics of implicit faith, the prince took the alarm; a 
if no inſtitutions could be ſecure from the temerity of their reſcarches 
The emperor Charles, who propoſed to augment his authority, under pre- 
tence of defending the catholic faith, eaſily adopted theſe political princi- 
ples ; and, notwithſtanding the limited prerogative, which he poſſeſſed in 
the Netherlands, he publiſhed the molt arbitrary, ſevere, and tyrannical 
edits againſt the proteſtants; and he took care that the execution of 
them ſhould be no leſs violent and ſanguinary. He was neither crucl nor 
bigoted in his natural diſpoſition ; yet an hiſtorian, celebrated for modera- 
tion and caution, has computed, that, in the ſcveral perſ-cutions promoted 
by that monarch, no leſs than a hundred thouſand perſons periſhed by the 
hands of the executioner u. But theſe ſevere remedies far from anſwering 
the purpoſes intended, had rather ſerved to augment the numbers as well 
as zeal of the reformers; and the magiltrates of the ſeveral towns, ſeeing 
no end of thoſe barbarous executions, felt their humanity rebel againſt their 
principles, and declined any father perſecution of the new doctrines. 


* Grotti Annal. lib. i. Father Paul, another great authority, computes, in a pallage 
above cited, that 50,000 perſons were put to death in the Low Countries alone. 
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Was Philip ſuceeded to his father's dominions, the Flemings were juſtly 
alarmed with new apprehenſions; leſt their prince, obſerving the lenity of the 


| magiltrates, ſhould take the execution of the edicts from ſuch remiſs hands, 


ind ſhould cſtabliſh the inquiſition in the Low Countries, accompanied with 
ill the iniquities and barbarities which attended it in Spain, Tlit ſevere and 
unrelenting character of the man, his profeſſed attachment to Spaniſh man- 
ners, the inflexible bigotry of his principles; all theſe circumſtances encreaſed 
their terror: And when he departed the Netherlands, with a known inten- 
non never to return, the diſguſt of the inhabitants was extremely augment- 
ed, and the dread of thoſe tyrannical orders which their ſovereign, ſur- 
rounded with Spaniſh miniſters, would iſſue from his cabinet at Madrid. 
He left the ducheſs of Parma, governeſs of the low countries; and the 
plain good ſenſe and good temper of that princeſs, had ſhe been entruſted 
with the ſole power would have preſerved the ſubmiſſion of thoſe opulent 
provinces, which were loſt from that refinement of treacherous and barba- 
rous politics, on which Philip ſo highly valued hifelf, The Flemings 
found, that the name alone of regent remained with the ducheſs; that 
Cardinal Granville entirely poſſeſſed the king's confidence; that attempts 
were every day made on their liberties ; that a reſolution was taken never 
nore to aſſemble the ſtates ; that new biſhoprics were arbitrarily erected, 
in order to enforce the execution of the perſecuting edicts ; and that, on 
the whole, they muſt expect to be reduced to the condition of a province 
under the Spaniſh monarchy. The diſcontents of the nobility gave coun- 
tenance to the complaints of the gentry, which encouraged the mutiny of 
the populace ; and all orders of men ſhowed a ſtrong diſpoſition to revolt. 
Aſſociations were formed, tumultuary petitions preſented, names of diſtine- 
tion aſſumed, badges of party diſplayed ; and the current of the people, 
impelled by religious zeal and irritated by feeble reſiſtance, roſe to ſuch 
a height, that in ſeveral towns, particulary in Antwerp, they made an o- 
pen invaſion on the eſtabliſhed worſhip, pillaged the churches and mona - 
ſteries, broke the images, and committed the moſt unwarrantable diſorders. 


Taz wiſer part of the nobility, particularly the prince of Orange, and 
the counts Egmont and Horn, were alarmed at theſe exceſſes, to 
which their own diſcontents had at firſt given countenance ; and ſeconding 
the wiſdom of the governeſs, they ſuppreſſed the dangerous inſurrections, 
puniſhed the ringleaders, and reduced all the provinces, to a ſtate of order 
and ſubmiſſion. But Philip was not contented with the re-eſtabliſhment 
of bis ancient authority: He conſidered, that provinces ſo remote from the 
ſeat of government could not be ruled by a limited prerogative; and that 


a prince who muſt entreat rather than command, would neceſſarily, when 


he reſided not among the people, feel every day a diminution of his power 
and influence, He determined, therefore, to lay hold of the late popular 
4ilorders, as a pretence for entirely aboliſhing the privileges of the Low 
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Country provinces ; and for ruling them thenceforth with a military and 
arbitrary authority. 


Ix the execution of this violent deſign, he employed a man, who was x 
proper inſtrument in the hands of ſuch a tyrant. Ferdinand of (Toledo, 
duke of Alva, had been educated amidſt arms; and having attained a con. 
ſummate knowledge in the military art, his habits led him to transfer into 
all government the ſevere diſcipline of a camp, and to conceive no meaſure; 
between prince and ſubject, but thoſe of rigid command and implicit o 
bedience. . This general, in 1568, conducted from Ttaly to the Loy 
Countries a powerful body of veteran Spaniards ; and his avowed ani. 
moſity to the Flemings, with his known character, ſtruck that whale 
people with terror and conſternation. It belongs not to our ſubje& to 
relate at length thoſe violences which Alva's natural barbarity, ſtceled by 
reflection, and aggravated by inſolence, exerciſed on thoſe flouriſhing pro. 
vinces. It ſuſfices to ſay, that all their privileges, the gift of ſo mary 
princes, and the inheritance of ſo many ages, were openly and expreſily 
aboliſhed by <diQ ; arbitrary and ſanguinary tribunals erected; the 
counts Egmont and Horn, in ſpite of their great merits and paſt ſervices, 
brought to the ſcaffold ; multitudes of all ranks thrown into confinement, 
and thence delivered over to the executioner : And notwithſtanding the 
peaceable ſubmiſſion of all men, nothing was heard of but confiscation, 
impriſonment, exile, torture, and death. 


EL1ZEBETH was equally diſpleaſed to ſee the progreſs of that ſcheme, 
laid for the extermination of the proteſtants, and to obſerve the erection 
of ſo great a military power, in a ſtate ſituated in ſo near a neighbourhood, 
She gave proteCtion to all the Flemiſh exiles who took ſhelter in her do- 
minions : and as many of theſe were the moſt induſtrious inhabitants of 
the Netherlands, and had rendered that country celebrated for its arts, ſhe 
reaped the advantage of introducing into England ſome uſeful manufactures, 
which were formerly unknown in that kingdom. Foreſeeing that the vio- 
lent government of Alva could not long ſubſiſt without exciting ſome com- 
motion, ſhe ventured to commit an inſult upon him, which ſhe would hate 
been cautious not to hazard againſt a more eſtabliſhed authority. Some 
Genoeſe merchants had engaged, by contract with Philip, to tranſport in- 
to Flanders the ſum of four hundred thouſand crowns ; and the veſlcls 
on which this money was embarked, had been attacked in the Channel by 
ſome privateers equipped by the French Hugonots, and had taken ſhelter 
in Plymouth and Southampton. The commanders of the ſhips pretended, 


"that the money belonged to the king of Spain; but the queen, finding, 


upon enquiry, that it was the property of Genoeſe merchants, took pol- 
ſeſſion of it as a loan; and by that means deprived the duke of Alva of 
this reſource in the time of his greateſt neceſſity, Alva, in revenge, ſela⸗ 
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ELIZABETH, 


ed all the Engliſh merchants in the Low Countries, threw them into pri- 
ſon, and confiſcated their effects. The queen retaliated by a like violence 
on the Flemiſh and Spaniſh merchants ; and gave all the Engliſh liberty 
1 make reprizals on the ſubjects of Philip. 


Tuts differences were afterwards accommodated by treaty, and mutual 
reparations Were made to the merchants ; But nothing could repair the 
loſs which ſo well-timed a blow inflicted on the Spaniſh government in the 
Low Countries. Alva, in want of money, and dreading the immediate 
nutiny of his troops, to whom great arrears were due, impoſed by his ar- 
bitrary will, the moſt ruinous taxes on the prople. He not only required 
the hundredth penny, and the twentieth of all immoveable goods: He alſo 
demanded the tenth of all moveable goods on every ſale; an abſurd ty- 
ranny, which would not only have deſtroyed all arts and commerce, but 
even have reſtrained the common intercourſe of life. The people refuſed 
compliance: The duke had recourſe to his uſual expedient of the gibbet: 
And thus matters came ſtill nearer the laſt extremities between the Fle- 
mings and the Spaniards *. 

ALL the enemies of Elizabeth, in order to revenge themſclves for 
her inſults, had naturally recourſe to one policy, the ſupporting of 
the cauſe and pretenſions of the queen of Scots; and Alva, whoſe mea- 
ſures were ever violent, ſoon opened a ſecret intercourſe with that prin- 
eſs, There was one Rodolphi, a Florentine merchant, who had reſided 
about fifteen years in London, and who, while he conducted his commerce 
in England, had managed all the correſpondence of the court of Rome 
with the catholic nobility and gentry x. He had been thrown into priſon 
at the time when the duke of Norfolk's intrigues with Mary had been diſ- 
corered ; but either no proof was ſound againſt him, or the part which he 
had ated, was not very criminal; and he ſoon after recovered his liberty. 
This man, zealous for the catholic faith, had formed a ſcheme, in con- 
cert with the Spaniſh ambaſſador, for ſubverting the government, by a 
foreign invaſion and a domeſtic inſu rrection; and when he communica« 
ted his project, by letter, to Mary, he found that, as ſhe was now fully 
eonvinced of Elizabeth's artifices, and deſpaired of ever recovering her 
authority, or even her liberty, by pacific meaſures, ſhe willingly gave her 
concurrence. The great number of diſcontented catholies were the 
gluef ſource of their hopes on the fide of England; and they alſo obſerv- 
ed, that the kingdom was, at that time, full of indignant gentry, chiefly 
younger brothers, who, having at preſent, by the late decay of the church, 
and the yet lauguiſhing ſtate of commerce, no proſpect of a livelihood ſui- 
table to their birth, were ready to throw themſelves into any deſperate 


* Leſley, p. 124. State 
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enterprize 7. Bu in order to inſpire life and courage into all theſe wal 
contents, it was requiſite, that ſome. great nobleman ſhould put hjmſaf x 
their head; and no one appeared to Rodolphi, and to the biſhop. of Koſs, 
who entered into all theſe intrigues, ſo proper, both on account of hu 
power and his popularity as the duke of Norfolk. 

Tuis nobleman, when releaſed from confinement in the Tower, hat 
given his promiſe, that he would drop all intercourſe. with the queen of 
Scots * ; but finding that he had loſt, and, as he feared, beyond recovery, 
the confidence and favour of Elizabeth, and being ſtill, in ſome degree, 
reſtrained from his liberty, he was tempted, by impatience and deſpair, u 
violate his word, and to open anew his correſpondence with the captire 
princeſs*. A promiſe of marriage was renewed between them; the duke 
engaged to enter into all her intereſts; and as his remorſes gradually 
diminiſhed in the courſe of theſe tranſactions, he was puſhed to give hi 
conſent to enterprizes ſtill more criminal. Rodolphi's plan was, that the 
duke of Alva ſhould, on ſome other pretence, aſſemble a great quantity 
of ſhipping in the Low Countries; ſhou'd tranſport a body*of fix thow 
ſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, into England; ſhould land them a 
Harwich, where the duke of Norfolk was to join them with all his friends; 
ſhould tnence march directly to London, and oblige the queen to ſubmit 
to whatever terms the conſpirators ſhould pleaſe to impoſe upon herb, 
Norfolk ex preſſed his aſſent to this plan; and three letters, in conſequence 
of it, were written in his name by Kodolphi, one to Alva, another to the 
pope, and a third to the king of Spain ; but the duke, apprehenſive of the 
danger, refuſcd to ſign theme. He only ſent to the Spaniſh amballador 
a ſervant and confident, named Barker, as well to notify his concurrence 
in the plan, as to vouch for the authenticity of theſe letters; and Ro. 
dolphi, having obtained a letter of credence from the ambaſſador, proceed- 
ed on his journey to Bruſſels and to Rome. The duke of Alva and the 
pope embraced the ſcheme with alacrity : Rodolphi informed Norfolk of 
their intentions 4: And every thing ſeemed to concur in forwarding the 
undertaking. ; | 

Nox rol x, notwithſtanding theſe criminal enterprizes, had never entire 
ly forgotten his duty to his ſovereign, his country, and his religion ; and 
though he had laid the plan both of an invaſion and an inſurrection, he ſtill 
flattered himſelf, that the innocence of his intentions would juſlify tht 
violence of his meaſures, and that, as he aimed at nothing but the liberty 
of the queen of Scots, and the obtaining of Elizabeth's conſent to bis 
marriage, he could not juſtly reproach himſelf as a rebel and a traitor e. 
It is certain, however, that, conſidering the queen's vigour and ſpirit, the 


Y Leſley, p. 113. 2 Haynes, p. $71. State Trials, vol. i. p. 102. © Leſley, 
p. 155. State Trials, vol, i. p. 86,87. © Leflcy, p. 139. 161. Camden, p. 43% 
A State Trials, vol. i. p. 93. © Lefley p. 158. | 
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{cheme, if ſucceſsful, muſt finally have ended in dethroning her; and her 
wthority was here expoſed to the utmoſt danger. 


rut conſpiracy hitherto had entirely eſcaped the vigilance of Elizabeth, 
and that of ſecretary Cecil, who now bore the title of Lord Burleigh. 
t was from another attempt of Norfolk's, that they firſt obtained a hint, 
which, being diligently traced, led at laſt to a full diſcovery. Mary had 
intended to ſend a ſum of money to lord Herries, and her partizans in 
Scotland ; and Norfolk undertook to have it delivered to Banniſter, a ſer- 
rant of his, at that time in the north, who was to find ſome expedient for 
conveying it to lord Herries f. He entruſted the money to a ſervant who 
vas not in the ſecret, and told him, that the bag contained a ſum of mo- 
ney in ſilver, which he was to deliver to Banniſter with a letter : But the 
ſervant conjecturing, from the weight and ſize of the bag, that it was full 
of gold, carried the letter to Burleigh ; who immediately ordered Banniſ- 
ter, Barker, and Hicford the duke's ſecretary, to be put under arreſt, and 
to undergo a ſevere examination. Torture made them confeſs the 
whole truth; and as Hicford, though ordered to burn all papers, had care- 
fully kept them concealed under the mats of the duke's chamber, and un- 
der the tiles of the houſe, full evidence now appeared againſt his maſter 8, 
Norfolk himſelf, who was entirely ignorant of the diſcoveries made by his 
ſerrants, was brought before the council; and though exhorted to atone 
for his guilt by a full confeſſion, he perſiſted in denying every crime with 
which he was charged. The queen always declared, that, if he had given 
her this proof of his ſincere repentance, ſhe would have pardoned all his 
former offences b; but finding him obſtinate, ſhe committed him to the 
Tower, and ordered him to be brought to his trial. The biſhop of Roſs 
had, on ſome ſuſpicion, been committed to cuſtody before the diſcovery of 
Norfolk's guilt ; and every expedient was employed to make him reveal 
bis ſhare in the conſpiracy. ' He at firſt inſiſted on his privilege ; but he 
vas told, that, as his miſtreſs was no longer a ſovereign, he would not be 
regarded as an ambaſſador, and that, even if that character were allowed, 
it did not warrant him in conſpiring againſt the ſovereign ar whoſe court 
be reſided i, As he ſtill refuſed to anſwer interrogatories, he was informed 
of the confeſſion made by Norfolk's ſervants; after which he no longer 
ſerupled to make a full diſcovery ; and his evidence put the 


halt of that nobleman beyond all queſtion. A jury of twen- * 1 
re peers unanimouſly paſſed ſentence upon him. The — — 
Orlolx. 


tral was quite regular, even according to the ſtrict rules ob- 


ſerved at preſent in theſe matters; ; except that the witneſſes gave not their 
Vor. III. * 
* Ibid. p. 169. State Trials vol. i. p. 87. Camden, p. 434 Digges, p. 134. 137. 
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evidence in court, and were not confronted with the priſoner ; A laudable 
practice, which was not at that time obſerved in trials for high treaſon, 


Tus queen ſtill heſitated concerning Norfolk's execution ; whether 
that ſhe was really moved by friendſhip and compaſſion towards a Peer of 
that rank and merit, or that, affecting the praiſe of clemency, ſhe only 
put on the appearance of theſe ſentiments. Twice ſhe ſigned a warrant 
for his execution, and twice revoked the fatal ſentence * : ar though her 
miniſters and counſellors puſhed her to rigour, ſhe ſtill appeared itreſolute 
and undetermined. After four months heſitation, a parliament was af. 
4 ſembled ; and the commons addreſſed her, in ſtrong terms, for 
8th May. theexccution of the duke: a ſanction which, when added tothe 
> Che greutneſs and certainty of his guilt, would, ſhe thought, juſtify, 

. in the eyes of all mankind, her ſeverity againſt that nobleman, 
Norfolk died with calmneſs and conſtancy ; and though he cleared hin. 
ſelf of any diſloyal intentions againſt the queen's authority, he 
acknowledged the juſtice of the ſentence by which he ſuffered, 
That we may relate together affairs of a ſimilar nature, we ſhall mention, 
that the earl of Northumberland, being delivered up to the queen by the re. 
gent of Scotland, was alſo, a few months after, brought to the ſcaffold for 
his rebellion. 

Tus queen of Scots was either the occaſion or the cauſe of all theſe diſtur. 
bances ; but as ſhe was a ſovereign princeſs, and might reaſonably, from 
the harſh treatment which ſhe had met with, think herſelf entitled to uſe 
any expedient for her relief, Elizabeth durſt not as yet, form any reſolu- 
tion of proceeding to extremities againſt her. She only ſent lord Delawar, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Bramley, and Dr. Wilſon to expoſtulate 
with her, and to demand ſatisfaction for all thoſe parts of her condutt 
which, from the beginning of her life, had given diſpleaſure to Elizabeth: 
Her aſſuming the arms of England, refuſing to ratify the treaty of Edi. 
burgh, intending to marry Norfolk without the queen's conſent, concur- 
ring in the northern rebellion ®, practiſing with Rodolphi to engage the 
king of Spain in an invaſion of England n, procuring the pope's bull of ex 
communication and allowing her friends abroad to give her the tle of 
queen of England. Mary juſtified herſelf from the ſeveral articles of tle 
charge, either by denying the facts imputed to her, or by throwing the 
blame on others . But the queen was little ſatisfied with her apology 
and the parliament was ſo enraged againſt her, that the commons made 
a direct application for her immediate trial and execution. They emplo)- 


2d June. 


k Carte, p. 57. from Fenelon's Diſpatches. Digges, p. 166. Strype, vol. ii. p. 3 

1 Cauidven, p. 440. Strype, vol. ii. App. p. 23. m Digges, p. 16. 107. Ste fes 
vol. ii. p. 51, 52. 

» Camden p. 442. 
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<4 ſome topics derived from practice and reaſon, and the laws of na- 
tions; but the chief ſtreſs was laid on paſſages and examples from the Old 
Teſtament V, which, if conſidered as a general rule of conduct (an intention 
which it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe), would lead to conſequences deſtrue- 
tive of all principles of humanity and morality, Matters were here carried 
farther than Elizabeth intended ; and that princeſs, ſatisfied with ſhew- 
ing Mary the diſpoſition of the nation, ſent to the houſe her expreſs com- 
mands not to deal any farther at preſent in the affairs of the Scottiſh queen 9, 
Nothing could be a ſtronger proof, that the puritanical intereſt prevailed in 
the houſe, than the intemperate uſe of authorities derived from ſcripture, 
eſpecially from the Old Teſtament ; and the queen was fo little a lover of 
that ſe, that ſhe was not likely to make any conceſſion merely in defe- 
rence to their ſolicitation. She ſhewed, this ſeſſion, her diſapprobation 
of their ſchemes in another remarkable inſtance. The commons had paſ- 
{cd two bills for regulating eccleſiaſtical ceremonies ; but ſhe ſent them a 
like imperious meſſage with her former ones; and by the terror of her pre- 
rogative, ſhe ſtopped all farther proceeding in thoſe matters c. 


Zur though Elizabeth would not carry matters to ſuch extremities a- 
gainſt Mary, as were recommended by the parliament, ſhe was alarmed at 
the great intereſt and the reſtleſs ſpirit of that princeſs, as well as her cloſe 
tonnections with Spain; and ſhe thought it neceſſary both to increaſe the 
rigour and ſtrictneſs of her confinement, and to follow maxims, different 
from thoſe which ſhe had hitherto purſued, in her management of Scotland *. 
That kingdom remained ſtill in a ſtate of anarchy. The caſtle of , 996; 
Edinburgh, commanded by Kirkaldy of Grange, had declared Scotch af- 
for Mary; and the lords of that party, encouraged by his coun- _ 
tenance, had taken poſſeſſion of the capital, and carried on a vigorous war a- 
gainſt the regent. By a ſudden and unexpected in road, they ſeized that noble- 
man at Stirling; but finding that his friends, ſallying from the caſtle, were 
likely to reſcue him, they iaſtantly put him to death. The earl of Marre was 
ehoſen regent in his roc m; and found the ſame difficulties in the government 
of that divided country. He was therefore glad to accept of the mediation 
offered by the French and Engliſh ambaſſadors ; and to conclude on equa- 
terms a tiuce with the queen's party . He was a man of a free and gene- 
rous fpirit, and ſcorned to ſubmit to any dependance on England; and for 
this reaſon Elizabeth, who had then formed intimate connexions with 
France, yielded with lefs reluctance to the ſolicitations of that co urt, ſtill 
maintained the appearance of neutrality between the parties, and allowed 

Y 2 
Dres, p 20), 208, &c. A Ibid. p. 219. 241, F Ibid. p. 213. 233. 
* Digges, p. 152, t Spatſwood. p. 263. 
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matters to remain on a balance in Scotland u. But affairs ſoon after took 
a new turn: Marre died of melancholy, with which the diſtracted ſtate 
of the country affected him: Morton was choſen regent ; and as this ng. 
bleman had ſecretly taken all his meaſures with Elizabeth, who no longer 
relied on the friendſhip of the French court, ſhe reſolved to exert herſelf 
more effectually for the ſupport of the party which ſhe had always favour. 
ed. She ſent Sir Henry Killegrew ambaſſador to Scotland, who found 
Mary's partizans ſo diſcouraged by the diſcovery and puniſhment of Nor. 
folk's conſpiracy, that they were glad to ſubmit to the king's authority, 
and accept of an indemnity for all paſt offences *. The duke of Chats. 
rault and the earl of Huntley, with the moſt conſiderable of Mary, 
friends, laid down their arms on theſe conditions. The garriſon alone of 


the caſtle of Edinburgh continued refractory. Kirkaldy's fortunes were 


deſperate ; and he flattered himſelf with the hopes of receiving afliſtance 
from the kings of France and Spain, who encouraged his obſtinacy, in the 
view of being able, from that quarter, to give diſturbance to England, 
Elizabeth was alarmed with the danger ; ſhe no more apprehended mak- 
ing an entire breach with the queen of Scots, who, ſhe found, would not 
any longer be amuſed by her artifices ; - ſhe had an implicit reliance on 
Morton; and ſhe ſaw, that, by the ſubmiſſion of all the conſiderable no- 
bility, the pacification of Scotland would be an eaſy, as well as a moſt im- 
portant undertaking. She ordered, therefore, Sir William Drury, go- 
vernor of Berwic, to march with ſome troops and artillery to Endiburgh, 
and to beſiege the caſtle . The garriſon ſurrendered at diſcretion : Kit. 
kaldy was delivered. into the hands of his countrymen, by whom he wa 
tried, condemned, and executed: Secretary Lidington, who had taken 
part with him, died ſoon after a voluntary death, as it is ſuppoſed ; and 
Scotland, ſubmitting entirely to the regent, gave not, during a long time, 


any farther inquietude to Elizabeth. : 


: Tus events which happened in France were not fo agree- 
French af · able to the queen's intereſts and inclinatious. The fallaciow 
FROWe pacifications, which had been ſo often made with the Hugo- 
nots, gave them reaſon to ſuſpe&t the preſent intentions of the court; 
and, after all the other leaders of that party were deceived into a danger- 
ous credulity, the ſagacious admiral till remained doubtful and uncertain, 
But his ſuſpicions were at laſt overcome, partly by the profound difſimula- 
tion of Charles, partly by his own earneſt deſire to end the miſeries of 
France, and return again to the performance of hiz duty towards his 
prince and country. He conſidered beſides, that as the former violent 
conduct of the court had ever met with ſuch fatal ſucceſs, it was not un- 
likely that a prince, who had newly come to years of diſcretion, and ap- 


» D'gges, p. 156. 165. 163). * Spotſwood, p. 268, 7 Camden, r. 409. 
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peared not to be rivetted in any dangerous animoſtties or prejudices, 
would be induced to govern himſelf by more moderate maxims. And as 
Charles was young, was of a paffionate, haſty temper, and addicted to 
pleaſure “, ſuch deep perfidy ſeemed either remote from his character, or 
difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, to be ſo uniformly ſupported by him. 
Moved by theſe conſiderations, the admiral, the queen of Navarre and all 
the Hugonots, began to repoſe themſelves in full ſecurity, and gave credit 
to the treacherous careſſes and profeſſions of the French court. Eliza- 
beth herſelf, notwithſtanding her great experience and penetration, enter- 
tained not the leaſt diſtruſt of Charles's ſincerity ; and being pleaſed to 
find her enemies of the houſe of Guiſe removed from all authority, aud 
to obſerve an animoſity every day growing between the 

French and Spaniſh monarchs, ſhe concluded a defenſive . ow 4 
league with the former *, and regarded this alliance as an in- 

vincible barrier to her throne, Walſingham, her ambaſſador, ſent her 
over, by every courier, the moſt ſatisfactory accounts of the , honour, and 
plain dealing, and fidelity of that perfidious prince. 


Tas better to blind the jealous Hugonots, and draw their leaders into 
the ſnare prepared for them, Charles offered his filter, Margaret, in mar- 
riage to the prince of Navarre; and the admiral, with all the conſider- 
able nobility of the party, had come to Paris, in order to aſſiſt at the 
celebration of theſe nuptials, which, it was hoped, would finally, if not 
compoſe the differences, at leaſt appeaſe the bloody animoſity of the two 
religions, The queen of Navarre was poiſoned, by orders from the court; 
the admiral was dangerouſly wounded by an aſſaſſin: Yet Charles, redoub- 
ling his diſſimulat ion, was ſtill able to retain the Hugonots in 
their ſecurity; till on the evening of St. Bartholemew, afewdays 
after the marriage, a ſignal was given for a general maſſacre of thoſe religion - 
is, and the king h imſelf in perſon, led the way to theſe aſſaſſina- 

: b a Maſſacre 
tions, The hatred, long entertained by the Pariſians againſt the f Paris. 
proteſtants, made them ſecond, without any preparation, the 
fury of the court; and perſons of every condition, age, and ſex, ſuſpec- 
ted of any propenſity to that religion, were involved in an undiſtinguiſh- 
ed ruin. The admiral, his ſon in law Teligni, Soubize, Rochefoucault, 
Pardaillon, Piles, Lavardin, men who, during the late wars, had ſignalized 
themſelves by the moſt heroic actions, were miſcrably butchered, without 
reliance ; the ſtreets of Paris flowed with blood; and the people, more 
enraged than ſatiated with their cruelty, as if repining that death had 
laved the victims from farther inſult, exerciſed on their dead hodies all the 
tage of the moſt licentious brutality. About five hundred gentlemen, 

13 
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and men of rank periſhed in this maſſacre, and near ten thouſand of in- 
ferior condition ® Orders were inſtantly diſpatched to all the province 
for a like general execution of the proteſtants ; and in Rotien, Lyons, aud 
many other cities, the people emulated the fury of the capital. Even the 
murder-of the.king of Navarre, and prince of Conde, had been propoſed 
by the duke of Guiſe; but Charles, ſoftened by the amiable manners of 
the king of Navarre, and hoping that theſe young princes might eaſily he 
converted to the catholic faith, determined to ſpare their lives, though 
he obliged them to purchaſe their ſafety by a ſeeming change of their 
religion. 

CHARLES, in order to cover this barbarous'perfidy, pretended that a con- 
ſpiracy of the Hugonots to ſeize his perſon had been ſuddenly detected; and 
that he had been neceſſitated, for his own defence, to proceed to this ſeverity 
againſt them. He ſent orders to Fenelon, his ambaſſador in England, to aſk 
an audience, and to give Elizabeth this account of the late tranſaction. That 
miniſter, a man of probity, abhorred the treachery and eruelty of his court; 
and ſcrupled not to declare, that he was now aſhamed to bear the name of 
Frenchman © ; yet he was obliged to obey his orders, and make uſe of 
the policy preſcribed to him. He met with that reception from all 
the courtiers, which, he knew, the condu& of his maſter had To 
well merited. Nothing could be more awful and affecting than the 
ſolemnity of his audience. A melancholy ſorrow ſat on every face: 
Silence, as in the dead of night, reigned through all the chambers of the 
royal apartment: The courtiers and ladies, clad in deep mourning, were 
ranged on each fide, and allowed him to paſs, without allowing him one 
ſalute or favourable look; till he was admitted to the queen herſelf d. That 
princeſs received him with a more eaſy, if not a more gracious countenance ; 
and heard his apology, without diſcovering any viſible ſymptoms of in- 
dignation. She then told him, that though, on the firſt rumour of this 
dreadful intelligence, ſhe had been aſtoniſhed that ſo many brave men and 
loyal ſubjects, who reſted ſecure on the faith of their ſovereign, ſhould have 
been ſuddenly butchered in ſo barbarous a manner; ſhe had hitherto ful- 
pended her judgement, till farther and more certain information ſhould 
be brought her : That the account which he had given, even if founded 
on no miſtake or bad information, though it might alleviate, would by no 
means. remove the blame of the king's counſellors, or juſtify the ſtrange it. 
regularity of their proceedings : That the ſame force which, without re- 
fiſtance, had maſſacred ſo many defenceleſs men, could eaſily have ſecured 
their perſons, and have reſerved them for a trial, and for puniſhment by 
a legal ſentence, which would have diſtinguiſhed the innocent from the 
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ilty : that the admiral, in particular, being dængerouſſy wounded, and 
environed by the guards of the king, on whoſ: protection he ſeemed en- 
tirely to rely, had no means of eſcape, and might ſurely, before his death, 
have been convicted of the crimes imputed to him: That it was more wor- 
thy of a ſovereign to reſerve in his own hands the ſword of juſtice, than to 
commit it to bloody murderers, who, being the declared and mortal ene- 
mies of the perſons accuſed, employed it without mercy, and without 
diſtinction: That if theſe ſentiments were juſt, even ſuppoſing the con- 
ſpiracy of the proteſtants to be real, how much more ſo, if that crime was 
a calumny of their enemies, invented for their deſtruction? That if, upon 
enquiry, the innocence of theſe unhappy victims ſhould afterwards appear, 
it was the king's duty to turn his vengeance on their defamers, who had 
thus cruelly [abuſed his confidence, had murdered ſo many of his brave 
ſubjects, and had done what in them lay to cover him with everlaſting diſ- 
honour : And that, for her part, ſhe ſhould form her judgement of his 
intentions by his ſubſequent conduct; and in the mean time ſhould act as 
defired by the ambassador, and rather pity than blame his maſter for the 
extremities to which he had been carried ©, 


EL1zavgTH was fully ſenſible of the dangerous ſituation in which ſhe 
wow flood. In the maſſacre of Paris, ſhe ſaw the reſult of that general con- 
ſpiracy, formed for the extermination of the proteſtants; and ſhe knew 
that ſhe herſelf, as the head and protectreſs of the new religion, was ex- 
poſed to the utmoſt fury and reſentment of the t holics. The violence 
and cruelty of the Spaniards in the Low Counties was another branch or 
the ſame conſpiracy ;z and as Charles and Philip, two princes nearly allied 
in perfidy and barbarity, as well as in bigotry, had now laid afide their pre- 
tended quarrel, and had avowed the moſt entire friendſhip f, ſhe had reaſon, 
as ſoon as they had appeaſed their domeſtic commotions, to dread the ef- 
ſects of their united councils. The duke of Guiſe alſo, and his family, 
whom Charles, in order to deceive the admiral, had hitherto kept ar a 
ditance, had now acquired an open and entire aſcendant in the court of 
France; and ſhe was ſenſible that theſe princes, from perſonal as well as 
political reaſons, were her declared and implacable enemies. The queen 
of Scots, their near relation and cloſe confederate, was the pretender to 
ber throne ; and, though detained in cuſtody, was actuated by-a reſtleſs 
ſpirit, and, beſides her foreign allies, poſſeſſed numerous and zealous parti- 
an in the heart of the kingdom. For theſe reaſons, Elizabeth thought 
it more prudent not to reject all commerce with the French monarch, but 
Kill to liſten to the profeſſions of friendſhip which he made her. She al- 
lowed even the negociations to be renewed for her marriage with the duke 
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of Alengon, Charles's third brother® ; Thoſe. with the duke of Anjou 
had already been broken off. She ſent the earl of Worceſter to afl in 
her name at the baptiſm of a young princeſs, born to Charles ; but before 
ſhe agreed to give him this laſt mark of condeſcenſion, ſhe thought it he. 
coming her dignity, to renew her expreſſions of blame, and even of deteſla 
tion againſt the cruelties exerciſed on his proteſtant ſubje&s b. Mean. 
while, ſhe prepared herſelf for that attack, which ſeemed to threaten her 
from the combined power and violence of the Romaniſts: She fortified 
Portſmouth, put her fleet in order, exerciſed her militia, cultivated Popu- 
arity with her ſubjects, acted with vigour for the farther reduction of 
Scotland under obedience to the young king, and renewed her alliance 
with the German princes, who were no leſs alarmed than herſclf at theſe 
treacherous and ſanguinary meaſures, ſo univerſally embraced by the ca. 
tholics. 

Bur though Elizabeth, cautiouſly avoided coming to extremities with 
Charles, the greateſt ſecurity, that ſhe poſſeſſed againſt his violence, was 
derived from the difficulties, which the obſtinate reſiſtance of the hugonots 

ſtill created to him. Such of that ſe& . as lived near the fron- 

. tiers, immediately, on the news of the maſſacres, fled into 
fairs. t England, Germany, or Switzerland ; where they excited the 
| com paſſion and indignation of the proteſtants, and prepared 

themſelves, with encreaſed forces and redoubled zeal, to return into France, 
and avenge the treacherous ſlaughter of their brethren. Thoſe who lived 
in the middle of the kingdom, took ſhelter in the neareſt garriſons oc- 
cupied by the hugonots ; and finding, that they could repoſe no faith in 
capitulations, and expect no clemency, were determined to defend them- 
ſelves to the laſt extremity. The ſe&, which Charles had hoped at one 
blow to exterminate, had now an army of eighteen thouſand men on foot, 
and poſſeſſed, in different parts of the kingdom, above a hundred cities, 
caſtles, or fortreſſes ; nor could that prince deem himſelf ſecure from the 
invaſion threatened him by all the other proteſtants in Europe. The no- 
bility and gentry of England were rouzed to ſuch a pitch of reſentment, 
that they offered to levy an army of twenty-two thouſand foot and four 
thouſand horſe, to tranſport them into France, and to maintain them fix 
months at their own charge: But Elizabeth, who was cautious in her 
meaſures, and who feared to inflame farther the quarrel between the two 
religions by theſe dangerous cruſades, refuſed her conſent, and moderated 
the zeal of her ſubjects k. The German princes, leſs political or more ſe- 
cure from the reſentment of France, forwarded the levies made by the pro- 
teſtants ; and the young prince of Conde, having eſcaped from court, 
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put himſelf at the head of theſe troops, and prepared to invade the king- 
dom. The duke of Alengon, the king of Navarre, the family of Mont- 
morency, and many conſiderable men even among the catholics, diſpleaſed, 
either on private or public account, with the meaſures of the court, favour- 
ed the progreſs of the hugonots : and every thing relapſed into confuſion, 
The king, inſtead of repenting his violent counſels, which had brought 
matters to ſuch extremities, called aloud for new violences !; nor could e- 
ren the mortal diſtemper under which he laboured, moderate the rage and 
animoſity, by which he was actuated. He died without male 

iſue, at the age of twenty-five years; a prince, whoſe character, n 
containing that unuſual mixture of diſſimulation and ferocity, 

of quick reſentment and unrelenting vengeance, executed the greateſt 
miſchiefs, and threatened ſtill worſe, both to his native country and to all 
Europe. 

Hexzr, duke of Anjou, who had, ſome time before, been elected king 
of Poland, no ſooner heard of his brother's death, than he haſtened to 
take poſſeſſion of the throne of France ; and found the kingdom, not only 
involved in the greateſt preſent diſorders, but expoſed to infirmities, for 
which it was extremely difficult to provide any ſuitable remedy. The 
people were divided into two theological factions, furious from their zeal, 
and mutually enraged from the injuries which they had committed or ſuf- 
fered ; and as all faith had been violated and moderation baniſhed, it ſeem- 
ed impracticable to find any terms of compolition between them. Each 
party had devoted itſelf to leaders, whoſe commends had more authority 
than the will of the ſovereign ; and even the catholics, to whom the king 
was attached, were entircly conducted by the counſels of Guiſe and his 
family. The religious connections had, on both ſides, ſuperſeded the 
civil ; or rather (for men will always be guided by preſent intereſt) two 
empires being ſecretly formed in the kingdom, every individual was eu- 
gaged by new views of intereſt to follow thoſe leaders, to whom, during the 


courſe of paſt convulſions, he had been indebted for his honours and pre- 


ferment. 


Hexey, obſerving the low condition of the crown, had laid a ſcheme for 
telloring his own authority, by acting as umpire between the parties, by 
moderating their differences, and by reducing both to a dependence upon 
himſelf, He poſſeſſed all the talents of diflimulation requiſite for the ex- 
ecution of this delicate plan ; but being deficient in vigour, application, 
and ſound judgment, inſtead of acquiring a ſuperiority over both factions, 
he loſt the confidence of both, and taught the partizans of each to ad- 
ere ſlill more cloſely to their particular leaders, whom they found more 
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eordial and ſincere in the cauſe which they eſpouſed. The hugonots wee 
ene ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of a German army under the 
37 # 1 
prince of Conde and prince Caſimir; but much more by the 
credit and perſonal virtues of the King of Navarre, who, having fled fron 
court, had placed himſelf at the head of that formidable party. Henry, in 
profecution of his plan, entered into a compoſition with them; and being 
deſirous of preſerving a balance between the ſects, he granted them peace 
on the moſt advantageous conditions. This was the fifth general peace 
made with the hugonots ; but though it was no more ſincere on the 
of the court than any of the former, it gave the higheſt diſguſt to the ca- 
tholics ; and afforded the duke of Guiſe the defired pretence of declaiming 
againſt the meaſures, and maxims, and conduct of the king. 


Tua artful and bold leader took thence an occaſion of reducing hi 
party into a more formed and regular body; and he laid the firſt founds. 
tions of the famous Leacue, which, without paying any regard to the 
royal authority, aimed at the entire ſuppreſſion of the bugonots. Such wa; 
the unhappy condition of France, from the paſt ſeverities and violent con. 


duct of its princes, that toleration could no longer be admitted; and a 


conceſſion for liberty of conſcience, which would probably have appeaſed 
the reformers, excited the greateſt reſentment in the catholics. Henry, 
1577. in order to divert the force of the league from himſelf, and 
f even to elude its efforts againſt the hugonots, declared him. 
ſelf the head of that ſeditious confederacy, and took the field as leader of 
the Romaniſts. But his dilatory and ſeeble meaſures betrayed his reluc- 
tance to the undertaking ; and after ſome unſucceſsful attempts, he con- 
cluded a new peace, which, though lefs favourable than the former to the 
proteſtants, gave no contentment to the catholics. Mutual diffidence ſil 
prevailed between the parties; the king's moderation was ſuſpicious to 
both; each faction continued to fortify itſelf againſt that breach, which, 
they foreſaw, mult ſpeedily enſue ; theological controverſy daily whetted 
the animoſity of the ſects; and every private injury became the ground of 
a public quarrel. | 


1578 Tus king, hoping by his artifice and ſubtlety, to allure the 

nation into a love of pleaſure and repoſe, was himſelf caught 
in the ſnare ; and ſinking into a diſſolute indolence, wholly loft the eſteem, 
and in a great meaſure, the affections of his people. Inſtead of advancing 
ſuch men of character and abilities as were neuters between theſe danger. 
ous factions, he gave all his confidence to young agreeable favourites, who 
unable to prop his falling authority, leaned entirely upon it, and inflamed 
the general odium againſt his adminiſtration. The public burthens, el. 
ereaſed by his profuſe liberality, and felt more heavy on a diſordered king: 
dom, became another ground of complaint; and the uncontrouled aut 
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fity of parties, joined to the multiplicity of taxes, rendered peace more 
-:lamitous than any open ſtate of foreign or even domeſtic hoſtility. The 
:rtifices of the king were too refined to ſucceed, and too fre- 

vent to be concealed z and the plain, direct, and avowed con- 1379 
duct of the duke of Guiſe on one ſide, and that of the king of Navarre on 
the other, drew by degrees the generality of the nation to devote theme 
{ves without reſcrve to one or the other of thoſe great leaders. 


Tas civil commotions of France were of too general importance to be 
aerlooked by the other princes of Europe; and Elizabeth's foreſight 
nd vigilance, though ſomewhat reſtrained by her frugality, led her to take 
ſeeretly ſome part in them. Beſides employing on all occaſions hergood 
offices in favour of the hugonots, ſhe had expended no inconſiderable ſums 
in levying that army of Germans, which the prince of Conde, and prince 
Cabmir conducted into France ; and notwithſtanding her negociations 
with that court, and her profeſſions of amity, ſhe always conſidered her own 
intereſts as connected with the proſperity of the French proteſtants and 
the depreſſion of the houſe of Guiſe, Philip, on the other hand, had de- 
dared himſelf protector of the league; had entered into the cloſeſt cor- 
reſpondence with Guiſe; and had employed all his authority in ſupporting 
the credit of that factious leader. This ſympathy of religion, which of 
itſelf begat a connection of intereſts, was one conſiderable inducement ; 
but thatmonarch had alſo in view, the ſubduing of his rebellious ſubjects 
in the Netherlands; who, as they received great encouragement from the 
French proteſtants, would, he hoped, finally deſpair of ſucceſs, after the 
entire ſuppreſſion of their friends and confederates. 


Tas ſame political views, which engaged Elizabeth to ſup- g@ vate 
port the hugonots, would have led her to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed of the Low 
proteſtants in the Low Countries; but the mighty power of 3 
Philip, the tranquillity of all his other dominions, and the great force 
which he maintained in theſe mutinous provinces, kept her in awe, and o- 
bliged her, notwithanding all temptations and all provocations, to preſerve 
ſome terms of amity with that monarch. The Spaniſh ambaſſador repre- 
ſented to her, that many of the Flemiſh exiles, who infeſted the ſeas, and 
preyed on his maſter's ſubjects, were received into the harbours of England, 
and were there allowed to diſpoſe of their prizes; and by theſe remon- 
krances the queen found herſelf under a neceſſity of denying them all en- 
trance into her dominions. But this meaſure proved in the iſſue extremely 
prejudicial to the intereſts of Philip. Theſe deſperate exiles, finding no 
longer any pollibility of ſubſiſtance, were forced to attempt the moſt peri- 
lous enterprizes; and they made an aſſault on the Brille, a ſea-port town 
in Holland, where they met with ſucceſs, and after a ſhort reſiſtance, be- 
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eame maſters of the place 23. The duke of Alva was alarmed at the das- 
ger ; and ſtopping thoſe bloody executions ; which he was making on the 
defenceleſs Flemings, he haſtened with his army to extinguiſh the flame, 
which, falling on materials ſo well prepared for combuſtion, ſeemed tao 
menace a general conflagration. His fears ſoon appeared to be well. ground. 
ed. The people in the neighbourhood of the Brille, enraged by that 
complication of cruelty, oppreſſion, inſolence, uſurpation, and perſecution, 
under which they and all their countrymen laboured, flew to arms ; and in 
a few days almoſt the whole province of Holland and that of Zealand had 
revolted from the Spaniards, and had - openly declared againft the tyranny 
of Alva, This event happened in the year 1572. 


W1LL1an, prince of Orange, deſcended from a ſovereign family of great 
luſtre and antiquity in Germany, inheriting the poſſeſſions of a ſovereign 
family in France, had fixed his reſidence in the Low Countries; and on 
account of his noble birth and immenſe riches, as well as of his perſonal 
merit, was univerſally regarded as the greateſt ſubje& that lived in thoſe 
provinces. He had oppoſed, by all regular and dutiful means, the pro. 
greſs of the Spaniſh uſurpations ; and when Alva conducted his army in. 
to the Netherlands, and aſſumed the government, this prince, well ac. 
quainted with the violent character of the man, and the tyrannical ſpi. 
rit of the court of Madrid, wiſely fled from the danger which threatened 
him, and retired to his paternal eſtate and dominions in Germany, He 
was cited to appear before  Alva's tribunal, was condemned in abſence, 
was declared a rebel, and his ample poſſeſſions in the Low Countries were 
confiſcated. In revenge, he had levied an army of proteſtants in the en- 
pire, and had made ſome attempts to reſtore the Flemings to liberty ; but 
was {till repulſed with loſs by the vigilance and military conduct of Alu, 
and by the great bravery, as well as diſcipline, of thoſe veteran Spaniard 
who ſerved under that general. 


Tae revolt of Holland and Zealand, provinces which the prince «f 
Orange had formerly, commanded, and where he was much beloved, cal 
led him anew from his retreat; and he added conduct, no leſs than (pi 
rit, to that obſtinate reſiſtance, which was here made to the Spaniſh do- 
minion. By uniting the revolted cities in a league, he laid the founds 
tion of that illuſtrious commonwealth, the offspring of induſtry and l. 
berty, whoſe arms and policy have long made ſo ſignal a figure in ererf 
tranſaction of Europe. He inflamed the inhabitants by every motive 
which religious zeal, reſentment, or love of freedom could inſpire, 
Though the preſent greatneſs of the Spaniſh monarchy might deprive 
them of all courage, he {till flattered them with the concurrence of the 
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ether provinces, and with aſſiſtance trom neighbouring ſtates 3 and he 
exhorted them, in defence of their religion, their liberties, their lives, 
to endure the utmoſt extremities of war. From this ſpirit, proceeded 
the deſperate defence of Harlem; a defence, which nothing but the 
moſt conſuming famine could overcome, and which the Spaniards reven- 
ged by the execution of more than two thouſand of the inhabitants o. 
This extreme ſeverity, inſtead of ſtriking terror into the Hollanders, ani- 
mated them by deſpair 3 and the vigorous reſiſtance made at Alcmaer, 
where Alva was finally repulſed, ſhowed them that their inſolent enemies 
were not invincible. The duke, finding at laſt the pernicious effects of 
is violent counſels, ſolicited to be recalled : Medina-celi, who was ap- 
pointed his ſucceſſor, refuſed to accept the government: Requeſens, 
commendator of Caſtile, was ſent from Italy to replace Alva; and this 
tyrant departed from the Netherlands in 1574; leaving his name in 
execration to the inhabitants, and boaſting in his turn, that, during the 
courſe of five years, he had delivered above eighteen thouſand of theſe 
rehellious heretics into the hands of the executioner P, 


Requesews, though a man of milder diſpoſitions could not appeaſe 
the violent hatred, which the revolted Hollanders had conceived againſt 
the Spaniſh government; and the war continued as obſtinate as ever. 
In the ſiege of Leyden, undertaken by the Spaniards, the Dutch opened 
the dykes and fluices, in order to drive them from the enterprize ; and 
the very peaſants were active in ruining their fields by an inundation, 
rather than fall again under the hated tyranny of Spain. But notwith- 
ſanding this repulſe, the governor ſtill purſued the war; and the con- 
telt ſeemed too unequal between ſo mighty a monarchy, and two ſmall 
provinces, however fortified by nature, and however ' defended by the 
deſperate reſolution of the inhabitants. The prince of Orange, there- 
fore, in 1575, was reſolved to ſue for foreign ſuccour, and to make ap- 
plications to one or other of his great neighbours, Henry or Elizabeth. 
The court of France was not exempt from the ſame ſpirit of tyranny and 
perſecution which prevailed among the Spaniards; and that kingdom, 
torn by domeſtic difſentions, ſeemed not to enjoy, at preſent, either lei- 
ſure or ability to pay regard to foreign intereſts. But England, long connec- 
ted both by commerce and alliance, with the Netherlands, and now more 
eoncerned in the fate of the revolted provinces by ſympathy in religion, 
ſeemed naturally intereſted in their defence; and as Elizabeth had juſtly 
entertained great jealouſy of Philip, and governed her kingdom in per- 
ſect tranquillity, hopes were entertained, that her policy, her ambition, 
or her generoſity, would engage her to ſupport them under their preſent 
clamitics, They ſent, therefore, a ſolemn embaſly to London, conlilt- 
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ing of St. Aldegonde, Douza, Nivelle, Buys, and Melſen; and aſter em, 
ploying the moſt humble ſupplications to the queen, they offered her the 
poſſeſſion and ſovereignty of their provinces, if ſhe would exert her pon. 
er in their defence. 

Tusa were many ſtrong motives which might impel Elizabeth to xe 
eept ſo liberal an offer. She was apprized of the injuries which Philip hay 
done her, by his intrigues with the malcontents in England and Irelang: 
She was diſpleaſed to ſee a violent and military government erected inthe 
neighbourhood : She foreſaw the danger, which ſhe mult incur from atoy 
prevalence of the catholics in the Low Countries: And the maritine 
ſituation of thoſe provinces, as well as their command over the great 
rivers, was an inviting circumſtance to a nation like the Engliſh, who 
were beginning to cultivate commerce and nayal power. But this prix 
ceſs, though magnanimous, had never entertained the ambition of nz 


king conqueſts, or gaining new acquiſitions ; and the whole purpoſe df 


her vigilant and active politics was to maintain, by the moſt frugal and 
cautious expedients, the tranquillity of her own dominions. An open 
war with the Spaniſh monarchy was the apparent conſequence of her x- 
cepting the dominion of theſe provinces; and after taking the inhabi 
tants under her protection, ſhe could never afterwards in honour abay 
don them, but, however deſperate their defence might become, ſhe mul 
embrace it, even farther than her convenience or intereſts would pernit, 
For theſe reaſons, ſhe refuſed, in poſitive terms, the ſovereignty profſer 
ed her; but told the ambaſſadors that, in return for the good-will which 
the prince of Orange and the ſtates had ſhewn her, ſhe would endeasou 
to mediate an agreement for them, on the moſt reaſonable terms that 
could be obtained”. She ſent accordingly Sir Henry Cobham to Philip; 
and repreſented to him, the danger he would incur of loſing entirely the 
Low Countries, if France could obtain the leaſt interval from her inte 
tine diſorders, and find leiſure to offer her protection to thoſe mutinow 
and diſcontented provinces. Philip ſeemed to take this remonſtrance u 


good part; but no accord enſued, and the war in the Netherlands cots 


nued with the ſame rage and violence as before. 


Ir was accident that delivered the Hollanders from their preſent de 
Requeſens, the governor, dying ſuddenly, the Spanil 
troops, diſcontented for want of pay, and licentious for want of a props 
authority to command them, broke into a furious mutiny, and threw er 
ery thing into confuſion. They ſacked and pillaged the cities of Math 


perate ſituation. 


tricht and Antwerp, and executed great ſlaughter on the inhabitants: 


a They threatened the other cities with a like fate: And all the provi 
ces, excepting Luxembourg, united for mutual defence againſt their 16 


Camden, p. 45%, 44. 


Pigges, p. 73. 
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lence, and called in the prince of Orange and the Hollanders, as their 
protectors, A treaty, commonly called the Pacification of Ghent, was 
formed by common agreement and the removal of foreign troops, with the 
etoration of their ancient liberties, was the object which the provinces mu- 
tally ſlipulated to purſue. Don John of Auſtria, natural brother to Phi- 
lip, being appointed governor, found, on his arrival at Luxembourg, 
that the ſtates had ſo fortified themſelves, and that the Spaniſh troops 
were ſo divided by their ſituation, that there was no poſlibility of reſis» 
tance; and he agreed to the terms required of him. The Spaniards 
eracuated the country; and theſe provinces ſeemed at laſt to breathe a 
kitle from their calamities. 


But it was not eaſy to ſettle entire peace, while the thirſt of revenge 
and dominion governed the king of Spain, and while the Flemings were 
ſo ſtrongly agitated with reſentment of paſt, and fear of future injuries, 
The ambition of Don John, who coveted this great theatre for his milita- 
ry talents, engaged him rather to inflame than appeaſe the quarrel ; and 
2s he found the ſtates determined to oppoſe very ſtrict limitations on his 
authority, he broke all articles, ſeized Namur, and! procured the re- 
cal of the Spaniſh army from Italy. This prince endowed with a lofty 
genius, and elated by the proſperous ſucceſſes of his youth, had opened 
his mind to vaſt undertakings; and looking much beyond the conqueſt 
of the revolted provinces, had projected to eſpouſe the queen of Scots, 
and to acquire in her right the dominion of the Britiſh kingdoms 5, Eli- 
zabeth was aware of his intentions; and ſeeing now, from the union of 
all the provinces, a fair proſpect of their making a long and vigorous de- 
fence againſt Spain, ſhe no longer ſerupled to embrace the protection of 
ther liberties, which ſeemed ſo intimately connected with her own ſafety. 
Alter ſending them a ſum of money, about twenty thouſand pounds, for 
the immediate pay of their troops, ſhe concluded a treaty with them; in 
which ſhe ſtipulated to aſſiſt them with five thouſand foot and a thouſand 
horſe, at the charge of the Flemings ; and to lend them a hundred thou- 
{and pounds, on receiving the bonds of ſome of the moſt conſiderable towns 
of the Netherlands, for her repayment within the year. It was farther 
agreed, that the commander of the Engliſh army ſhould be admitted into 
the council of the States ; and nothing be determined concerning war or 
peace, without previouſly informing the queen or him of it; that they 
ſhould enter into no league without her conſent ; that if any diſcord 
arole among themſclves, it ſhould be referred to her arbitration ; and that, 
if any prince, on any pretext, ſhould attempt hoſtilities againſt her, they 
hould lend to her aſſiſtance an army equal to that which ſhe had employ- 
ed in their defence. This alliance was ſigned on the 7th of January, 1578 *, 


* Camden, p. 466. Grotius, lib. iii. © Ibid p.466. 
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One conſiderable inducement to the queen for entering into treaty 
with the States, was to prevent their throwing themſelves into the army 
of France; and ſhe was deſirous to make the king of Spain belier, 
that it was her ſole motive. She repreſented to him, by her ambaſk. queen 2 | 
dor, Thomas Wilkes, that hitherto ſhe had religiouſly acted the part of cutting 0 
a good neighbour and ally ; had refuſed the ſovereignty of Holland and RELto 
Zealand, when offered her; had adviſed the prince of Orange to ſubmit tranlactio 
to the king; and had even accompanied her counſel with menaces, in king allo! 
eaſe of his refuſal. She perſevered, ſhe ſaid, in the ſame friendly inten. be accuſe 
tions; and as a proof of it, would venture to interpoſe with her advice to men's 
for the compoſure of the preſent differences : Let Don John, whom ſhe who rece 
could not but regard as her mortal enemy, be recalled ; let ſome other erciſe of « 
prince more popular be ſubſtituted in his room; let the Spaniſh armics nolation 
be withdrawn; let the Flemings be reſtored to their ancient liberties vate houſ 


ſoon to 1 
pretender 
tience ane 


and privileges: And if, after theſe conceſſions, they were {till obllinate hand, the 
not to return to their duty, ſhe promiſed to join her arms with thoſe of apainll ge 
the king of Spain, and force them to compliance. Philip diſſemblel ſup. T. 
his reſentment, againſt the queen; and ſtill continued to ſupply Don all his pat 


John with money and troops. That prince, though once repulſed at bull, whi 
Rimenant, by the valour of the Engliſh under Norris, and though oppo- oaths of 
ſed, as well by the army of the States as by prince Caſimir, who had con- Rome, to 
ducted to the Low Countries a great body of Germans, paid by the and to m 
queen, gained a great advantage over the Flemings at Gemblours; but nal in the 
was cut off in the midſt of his proſperity by poiſon, given him ſecretly encreaſed 
as was ſuſpected, by orders from Philip, who dreaded his ambition. The wits, if tl 
prince of Parma ſucceeded to the command; who, uniting valour and in other 

clemency, negociation and military exploits, made great progreſs agaiuſt eould not 
the revolted Flemings, and advanced the progreſs of the Spaniards by Tir q 


his arts, as well as by his arms. puritans ; 
to her aui 
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DvzixG theſe years, while Europe was almoſt every where in great 
eommotion, England enjoyed a profound tranquillity ; owing chicfly to 
the *prudence and vigour of the queen's adminiſttation, and to the wiſe 
precautions which ſhe employed in all her meaſures. By ſupporting the 
zealous proteſtants in Scotland, ſhe had twice given them the ſuperiority 
of their antagoniſts, had cloſely connected their intereſts with her own, 
and had procured herſelf entire ſecurity from that quarter, whence the 
moſt dangerous invaſions could be made upon her. She ſaw in France 
her enemies, the Guiſes, though extremely powerful, yet counterbalan- 
ced by the hugonots, her zealous partizans ; and even hated by the king 3 
who was jealous of their reſtleſs and exorbitant ambition. The bigotry vol. * 
of Philip gave her juſt ground of anxiety; but the ſame bigotry had " Camde 
happily excited the moſt obſtinate oppoſition among his own ſubjeds ende p. 
and had created him enemies whom his arms and policy were not like! Sepia 
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to treaty Con to ſubdue. The queen of Scots, her antagoniſt and rival, and the 
) the army pretender to her throne, was a priſoner in her hands; and by her impa- 
n þeliere, tience and high ſpirit had been engaged in practices, which afforded the 
r ambaſſa. queen a pretence for rendering her confinement more rigorous, and for 
he part of cutting off her communication with her partizans in England. 

olland and Retrci0n was the capital point on which. depended all the political 
to ſubmit trnſaRtions of that age; and the queen's conduct in this particular, ma- 
enaces, in king allowances for the prevailing prejudices of the times, could ſcarcely 
idly inten. be accuſed of ſeverity or imprudence. She eſtabliſhed no inquiſition in- 
her advice to men's boſoms : She impoſed no oath of ſupremacy, except on thoſe 
whom he who received truſt or emolument from the public: And though the ex- 
"me other erciſe of every religion but the eſtabliſhed was prohibited by ſtatute, the 
ih armig violation of this law, by ſaying maſs, and receiving the ſacrament, in pri- 
it liberties rate houſes, was, in many inſtances, connived at * ; while, on the other 
| obllinate hand, the catholics, in the beginning of her reign, ſhewed little reluctance 
h thoſe of againſt going to church, or frequenting the ordinary duties of public wor- 
diſſembled p. The pope, ſenſible that this practice would by degrees reconcile 
pply Don all his partizans to the reformed religion, haſtened the publication of the 
pulſed at bull, which excommunicated the queen, and freed her ſubjects from their 
ugh oppo- oaths of allegiance z and great pains were taken by the emiſſaries of 
» had con- Rome, to render the breach between the two religions as wide as poſſible, 
id by the and to make the frequenting of proteſtant churches, appear highly erimi- 
Jurs 3 but ul in the catholics v. Theſe practices, with the rebellion which enſued, 
n ſecretly encreaſed the vigilance and ſeverity of the government; but the Roma- 
on. The wlts, if their condition were compared with that of the Nonconformiſts 
alour and in other countries, and with their own maxims where they domineered, 
eſs againſ could not juſtly complain of violence or petſecution. 

niards by Tix queen appeared rather more anxious to keep a ſtrict hand over the 
puritans ; who, though their pretenſions were not ſo immediately dangerous 
to her authority, ſeemed to be actuated by a more unreaſonable obſtinacy, 
and to retain claims, of which, both in civil and eccleſiaſtical matters, it 
vas, as yet, difficult to diſcern the full ſcope and intention. Some ſe- 
cret attempts of that ſe& to eſtabliſh a ſeparate congregation and diſci- 
pline, ha] been carefully repreſſed in the beginning of this reign x; and 
vien any of the eſtabliſhed clergy diſcovered a tendency to their princi- 
ples, by omitting the legal babits and ceremonies, the queen had ſhewn 
a determined reſolution to puniſh them by fines or deprivation ? : Though 
her orders to that purpoſe had been frequently eluded, by the ſecret pro- 
tection which theſe ſectaries received from ſome of her moſt conſiderable 
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Bur what chiefly tended to gain Elizabeth the hearts of her ſubjeg, 
was, her frugality, which, though carried ſometimes to an extrenie, ly 
her not to amals treaſures, but only to prevent impoſitions upon her yes. 
ple, who were at that time very little accuſtomed to bear the burthen 
of government. By means of her rigid economy, ſhe paid all the dbu, 
which ſhe found on the crown, with their full intereſt ; though ſome of 
thoſe debts had been contracted even du ing the reign of her father?, 
Some loans, which ſhe had exacted at the commencement of her reign, were 
repaid by her; a practice in that age ſomewhat unnſual * : And the d. 
tabliſhed her credit on ſach a footing, that no ſovereign in Europe could 
more readily command any ſum, which the public exigencies might a 
any time require vb. During this peaceable and uniform government, 
England furniſhes few materials for hiſtory; and except the ſmall pat 


which Elizabeth took in foreign tranſactions, there oY paſſed ary 


occurrence, which requires a particular detail. 


Tus moſt remarkable event in this period was a ſeſſion of 
1579- parhament, held on the 8th of February, 1576; where de. 


A parha- 


ment. bates were ſtarted, which may appear ſomewhat curious ani 

ſingular. Peter Wentworth, a puritan, who had ſignal. 
ed himſelf in former parliaments, by his free and undaunted ſpirit, open- 
ed this ſeſſion with a premeditated harangue, which drew on him the indi 
nation of the houſe, and gave great offence to the queen and her mui. 
ters. As it ſeems to contain a rude ſketch of thoſe principles of liberty, 
which happily gained afterwards the aſcendant in England, it may not be 
improper to give, in a few words, the ſubſtance of it. He premiled, 
that the very name of liberty is ſweet : but the thing itself, is preciom 
beyond the moſt ineſtimable treaſure: And that it behoved them to be 
careful, leſt, contenting themſelves with the ſweetneſs of the name, they 
forego the ſubſtance, and abandon what of all earthly poſſeſſions was of tht 
higheſt value to the kingdom. He then proceeded to obſerve, that freedon 
of ſpeech in that houſe, a privilege, ſo uſeful both to ſovereign and ſubjed, 
had been formerly infringed in many eſſential articles, and was, at preſent ei 
poſed to the moſt imminent danger: That it was uſual, when any ſubjeC 
of importance was handled, eſpecially if it regarded religion, to ſurmizs 
that theſe topics were diſagreeable to the queen, and that the farther pro 
ceeding in them would draw her indignation upon their temerity : That 
Solomon had juſtly affirmed the king's diſpleaſure to be a meſſenger ol 
death; and it was no wonder if men, even though urged by motives of 


| conſcience and duty, ſhould be inclined to ſtop ſhort, when they found 


themſelves expoſed to ſo ſevere a penalty; That, by the employing d c 


2 D'Ewes, p. 245. Camden, p. 446. 


2 D'Ewes, p. 246. Þ Ibid. p. 26. 
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this argument, the houſe was incapacitated from ſerving their "country, 
and even from ſerving the queen herſelf ; whoſe ears, beſieged by pernicious 
fatterers, were thereby rendered inacceſſible to the moſt ſalutary truths : 
That it was a mockery to, call an aſſembly a parliament, yet deny it that 
privilege, which was ſo eſſential to its being, and without which it muſt 
degenerate into an abject ſchool of ſervility and diſſimulation: That, as 
the parliament was the great guardian of the laws, they ought to have li- 


3 herty to diſcharge their truſt, and to maintain that authority whence even 
** _ kings themſelves derive their being : That a king was conſtituted ſuch by 
rope * law, and though he was not dependent on man, yet was he ſubordinate to 


Godand the law, and was obliged to make their preſcriptions, not his own 
will, the rule of his conduct: That even his commiſhon, as God's vice- 
gerent, enforced, inſtead of looſening, this obligation; ſince he was there · 
by inveſted with authority to execute on earth the will of God, which is 
nothing but law and juſtice : That though theſe ſurmiſes of diſpleaſing 
the queen by their proceedings, had impeached, in a very eſſential point, 


a ſeſſion of all freedom of ſpeech, a privilege granted them by a ſpecial law ; yet was 


where de. there a more expreſs and more dangerous invaſion made on their liberties, 
curious and by frequent meſſages from the throne : That it had become a practice, when 
id fignal- the houſe was entering on any queſtion, either eccleſiaſtical or civil to bring 
pirit, open. an order from the queen, inhibiting them abſolutely from treating of ſuch 
1 the indig. matters, and debarring them from all farther diſcuſſion of theſe momen- 
| her mul. tous articles. That the prelates, emboldened by her royal protection, had 
; of liberty, aſſumed a deciſive power in all queſtions of religion, and required that 
may not be every one ſhould implicitly ſubmit his faith to their arbitrary determina- 
> premuled tions: That the love which he bore his ſovereign, forbade him to be ſilent 
is precious under ſuch abuſes, or to ſacrifice, on this important occaſion, his duty, to 
them to be ſervile flattery and complaiſance : And that, as no earthly creature was ex- 
name, they empt from fault, ſo neither was the queen herſelf ; but, in impoſing this 
was of the ſervitude on her faithful commons, had committed a great, and even dan- 
at _ gerous, fault againſt herself and the whole commouwealthe. 
po Iris caſy to obſerve, from this ſpeech, that, in this dawn of liberty, 
any ſubſe the parliamentary ſtyle was till crude and unformed ; and that the proper 
N decorum of attacking miniſters and counſellors, without intereſting the ho- 
farther po pour of the crown, or mentioning the perſon of the ſovereign, was not yet 
rity: The entirely eſtabliſhed. The commons expreſſed great diſpleaſure at this un- 
efſenger d viual licence : They ſequeſtered Wentworth from the houſe, and com- 
ren dy mitted him priſoner to the ſerjeant at arms. They even ordered him to he 
they ber examined by a committee, conſiſting of all thoſe members who were alſo 
;ploying of —_ of the privy- council; and a report to be next day made to the 
4 e. This committee met in the ſtar chamber, and, wearing the aſpect 
Ibid. p 246] 22 


© D'Ewes, p. 236, 237, & 


Caur, XI. 


of that arbitrary court, ſummoned Wentworth to appear before them a4 
anſwer for his behaviour. But though the commons had diſcovered (, 
little delicacy or precaution, in thus confounding their own authority vit 
that of the ſtar-chamber ; Wentworth better underſtood the principles of 
liberty, and refuſed to give theſe counſellors any account of his condud 
in parliament, till he were ſatisfied that they ated, not as members of the 
privy-council, but as a committee of the houſe 4. He juſtified his liberty 
of ſpeech, by pleading the rigour and hardſhip of the queen's meſſage; 
and, notwithſtanding that the committee ſhewed him, by inſtances in other 
xeigns, that the practice of ſending ſuch meſſages was not unprecedented, 
he would not agree to expreſs any ſorrow or repentance. The iſſue of the 
affair was, that, after a month's confinement, the queen ſent to the com- 
mons, informing them, that, from her ſpecial grace and favour, ſhe had re. 
ſtored him to his liberty, and to his place in the houſe :. By this ſeeming 
lenity, ſhe indireRly retained the power which ſhe had aſſumed, of impri. 
oning the members, and obliging them to anſwer before her for their con- 
duct in parliament. And Sir Walter Mildmay endeavoured to make the 
houſe ſenſible of her Majeſty's goodneſs, in ſo gently remitting the i. 
dignation which ſhe might juſtly conceive at the temerity of their men. 
ber : But he informed them, that they had not the liberty of ſpeaking 

bat and of whom they pleaſed ; and that indiſcreet freedoms, uſed in that 
houſe, had, both Yin the preſent and foregoing ages, met with a proper 
chaſtiſement. He warned them, therefore, not to abuſe farther the queen's 
clemency ; left ſhe be conſtrained, contrary to her inclination, to tum a 
unſucceſsful lenity into a neceſſary ſeverity f. 
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Taz behaviour of the two houſes was, in every other reſpect, equally 
tame and ſubmiſſive. Inſtead of a bill, which was at firſt introduced i, for 
the reformation of the church, they were contented to preſent a petition 
to her majeſty for that purpoſe : And when ſhe told them that ſhe would 
give orders to her biſhops to amend all abuſes, and if they were negligent, 
ſhe would herſelf, by her ſupreme power and authority over the church, 
give ſuch redreſs as would entirely ſatisfy the nation; the parliament 
willingly acquieſced in this ſovereign and peremptory deciſion ®. 

Tuovo the commons ſhewed ſo little ſpirit in oppoſing the authority 
of the crown, they maintained, this ſeſſion, their dignity againſt an er 


croachment of the peers, and would not agree to a conference, which, they 


thought, was demanded of them in an irregular manner. They acknowr 
ledged, however, with all humbleneſs (ſuch is their expreſſion), the ſuper 
ority of the lords: They only refuſed to give that houſe any reaſon for 
"their proceedings; and aſſerted, that, where they altered a bill ſent then 


© Ibid. p. 244. t [bid. p. 25% 


b. Ibid. p. 257. 


4 D'Ewes, p. 241. f Ibid p. 259 
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e them and by the peers, it belonged to them to deſire à conference, not to the upper 
covered {4 houſe to require it. | | | 
N Tat commons granted an aid of one ſubſidy and two fiſteenths. Mild- 
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r their con- 


may, in order to ſatisfy the houſe concerning the reaſonableneſs of this 
grant, entered into a detail of the queen's paſt expences in ſupporting the 

rernment, and of the encreaſing charges of the crown, from the daily 
encreaſe in the price of all commodities. He did not, however, forget, to 
:4moniſh them, that they were to regard this detail as the pure effect of 
the queen's condeſcenſion, finceſhe was not bound to give them any account 
how ſhe employed her treaſure *. 


CHAP. XL. 


o mak 

ing — Afairt of Scotland Spaniſh affairs Sir Francis Drale— A par- 

their mem- liament=—Negociations of marriage with the duke of Anjou Afairs of 

f ſpeaking Scotland Letter of queen Mary to Elizabeth —— Conspiracies in Eng- | 
iſed in that und A parliament The ecclgſigſtical commiſſiun . Affairs of 1 
h a proper the Low Countries — Hoſlilities with Spain. 1 
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to turn an M 


ff greateſt and moſt abſolute ſecuricy that Elizabeth enjoyed dur- f 
ing her whole reign, never exempted her from vigilance and atten · 

ion; but the ſcene began now to be more overcaſt, and dangers gradually 1 
multiplied on her from more than one quarter. 


Tas earl of Morton had hitherto retained Scotland in ſtrict 
alliance with the queen, and had alſo reſtored domeſtic tran- . ng 
qQuillity to that kingdom: But it was not to be expected that Sco land- 
tie ſactitious and legal authority of a regent would long main- 
tain itſelf in a country unacquainted with law and order ; where even the 
natural dominion of hereditary princes ſo often met with oppoſition and 
controul, The nobility began anew to break into factions: The people 


were diſguſted with ſome inſtances of Morton's avarice : And the clergy, 
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parliament 
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a if he were willing or deſirous to reſign, the noblemen of the oppoſite 
panty, favourites of the young king, laid hold of this conceſſion, and requir- , 
«that demiſſion which he ſeemed ſo frankly to offer them. James was 

2; 1 
D' Zwes, p. 26. k Ibid. p. 246. 


which, they who complained of farther encroachments on their narrow revenue, joined 

hey acknowr and enereaſed the diſcontent of the other orders. The regent was ſenſible 
, the ſuper of his dangerous fituation ; and, having dropped ſome peeviſh expreſſions, i 
reaſon for q 
U 


ill ſent then 


id. p. 25% 
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at this time but eleven years of age; yet Morton, having ſecured himſelf, y 
he imagined, by a general pardon, reſigned his authority into the bands gt 
the King, who pretended to conduR, in his own name, the adminiſtration 
of the kingdom. The regent retired from the government; and ſeemed 
to etmploy himſelf entirely in the care of his domeſtic affairs; but, cither 
tired with this tranquillity, which appeared inſipid after the agitation of 
ambition, or thinking it time to throw off diſſimulation, he came again to 
court; acquired an aſcendant in the council; and though he reſumed nt 
the title of regent, governed with the ſame authority as before, The op. 
polite party, after holding ſeparate conventions, took to atms, on pretence 
of delivering their prince from captivity, and reſtoring him to the free exer- 
ciſe of his government : Queen Elizabeth interpoſed by her ambaſſador, 
Sir Robert Bowes, and mediated an agreement between the factions: 
Morton kept poſſeſſion of the government; but his enemies were ny- 
merous and vigilant, and his authority ſeemed to become every day more 
precarious. 


Tut count d'Aubigney, of the houſe of Lenox, eouſin- german to tht 
King's father, had been born and educated in France; and being a young 
man of good addreſs and a ſweet diſpoſition, he appeared to the duke of 
Guiſe a proper inſtrament for detaching James from the Engliſh interel, 
and connecting him with his mother and her relations. He no ſooner ap- 
peared at Stirling, where James reſided, than he acquired the affections ot 
the young monarch ; and joining his intereſts with thoſe of James Stuart 
of the houſe of Ochiltree, a man of profligate manners, who had acquired 
the king's favour, he employed himſelf, under the appearance of play and 
amuſement, in inſtilling into the render mind of the prince new ſentiments 
of politics and government. He repreſented to him the injuſtice wiich 
had been done to Mary in her depoſition, and made him entertain thought 


either of reſigning the crown into her hands, or of aſſociating her with 


him in the adminiſtration l. Elizabeth, alarmed at the danger which 
might enſue from the prevalence of this intereſt in Scotland, ſent anew Sir 
Robert Bowes to Stirling; and accuſing d'Aubigney, now created earl of 
Lenox, of an attachment to the French, warned James againſt entertain 
ing ſuch ſuſpicious and dangerous connex ions m. The king excuſed hin- 
ſelf, by Sir Alexander Hume his ambaſſador; and Lenox, finding that the 
queen had openly declared againſt him, was farther confirmed in lis i 
tention of overturning the Engliſh intereſt, and particularly of ruining Mor- 
ton, who was regarded as the head of it. That nobleman was arreſted it 
council, accuſed as an accomplice in the late king's murder, committed to 

riſon, brought to trial, and condemned to ſuffer as a traitor. He conſel 
ſed that Bothwel had communicated to him the deſign, had pleaded Mary's 


I Digges, p. 412. 428. Melvil, p. 130. n Spotſweod, p. 309. | 
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conſent, and had defired his concurrence ; but he denied that he himſelf 
had ever expreſſed any approbation of the crime; and, in excuſe for his 
concealing it, he alledged the danger of revealing the ſecret, either to 
Henry, who had no reſolution nor conſtancy, or to Mary, who appeared 
to be an accomplice in the murder ** Sir Thomas Randolph was ſent by 
the queen to intercede in favour of Morton; and that ambaſſador, not con- 
tent with diſcharging this duty of his function, engaged, by his perſuaſion, 
the earls of Argyle, Montroſe, Angus, Marre, and Glencarne, to enter 
into a confederacy for protecting, even by force of arms, the life of the 

iſoner, The more to overawe that nobleman's enemies, Elizabeth or- 
dered forces to be aſſembled on the borders of England; but this expe- 
dient ſerved only to haſten his ſentence and execution 9. Morton died 
with that conſtancy and reſolution, which had attended him through all 
the various events of his life; and left a reputation, which was Icſs diſputed 
vith regard to abilities than probity and virtue, But this concluſion of 
the ſcene happened not till the ſubſequent year. 


E1174BETH was, during this period, extremely anxious on 
account of every revolution in Scotland; both becauſe that 8p . 
country alone, not being ſeparated from England by ſea, and fairs, 
bordering on all the catholic and malecontent countries, afforded 
her enemies a ſafe and eaſy method of attacking her; and becauſe ſhe was 
ſenſible that Mary, thinking herſelf abandoned by the French monarch, 
had been engaged by the Guiſes to have recourſe to the powerful protec- 
tion of Philip, who, though he had not yet come to an open rupture with 
the queen, was every day, both by the injuries which he committed and 
luffered, more exaſperated againſt her. That he might retaliate the aſ- 
ſiſtance which ſhe gave to bis rebels in the Low Countries, he had ſent, 
under the name of the pope b, a body of ſeven hundred Spaniards and 
Italians into Ireland; where the inhabitants, always turbulent and diſcon- 
tented with the Engliſh government, were now more alienated by religi- 
ous prejudices, and were ready to join every invader, The Spaniſh ge- 
neral, San Joſepho, built a fort in Kerry; and being there beſieged by the 
earl of Ormond, preſident of Munſter, who was ſoon after joined by lofd 
Gray, the deputy, he made a weak and cowardly defence. After ſome 


affaults, feebly ſuſtained, he ſurrendered at diſcretion ; and Gray, who ' 


commanded but a ſmall force, finding himſelf incumbered with ſo many 
priſoners, put all the Spaniards and Italians to the ſword without mercy, 
and hanged about fifteen hundred of the Iriſh : A cruelty which gave 
great diſpleaſure to Elizabeth 4. 


2 4 
" Spotſyood, p. 314. Crawford, p. 333. Moyſe's Memoirs p. 54. ® Ibid. p. 
ilk I Digges, p. 359, 370. . Camden, p. 475- Cox's hiſtory of Ireland, p. 368, 
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Wuzx the Engliſh ambaſſador made complaints of this inn. 

OS. fion, he was anſwered by like complaints of the piracies con. 
383 mitted by Francis Drake, a bold ſeamen, who had aſſaulted the 
Spaniards in the place where they deemed themſelves moſt ft. 

cure, in the new world. This man, ſprung from mean parents in the county 
of Devon, having acquired conſiderable riches by depredations made inthe 
iſthmus of Panama, and having there gotten a ſight of the Pacific ocean 
was ſo ſtimulated by ambition and avarice, that he ſcrupled not to employ 
his whole fortune in a new adventure through thoſe ſeas, ſo much unknow 
at that time to all the European nations . By means of Sir Chriſtopher 
Hatton, then vice-chamberlain, a great favourite of the queen's he obtain 
ed her conſent and approbation ; and he ſet ſail from Plymouth in 157 
with four ſhips and a*pinnace, on board of which were 164 able ſailors, 
He paſſed into the South Sea by the ſtraits of Magellan, and attacking 
the Spaniards, who expected no enemy in thoſe quarters, he took many 
rich prizes, and prepared to return with the booty which he had acquired, 
Apprehenſive of being intercepted by the enemy, if he took the ſame way 
homewards, by which he had reached the Pacific ocean, he attempted to 
ſind a paſſage by the north of California; and failing in that enterprize, 
he ſet ſail for the Eaſt Indies, and returned ſafely this year by the Cape 
of Good Hope. He was the firſt Engliſhman who failed round the 
Globe; and the firſt commander in chief: For Magellan, whoſe ſhip ex: 
ecuted the ſame adventure, died in his paſſage. His name became cele- 
brated on account of ſo bald and fortunate an attempt; but many, ap- 
prehending the reſentment of the Spaniards, endeavoured to perſuade tlic 
queen, that it would be more prudent to diſavow the enterprize, to punilh 
Drake, and to reftore the treaſure. But Elizabeth, who admired ralour, 
and who was allured by-the proſpe& of ſharing in the booty, determined 
to countenance that gallant ſailor ; She conferred on him the honour of 
knighthood, and accepted of a banquet from bim at Deptford, on board 
the ſhip, which had atchieved ſo memorable a voyage. When Philip's 
ambaſſador, Mendoza, exclaimed againſt Drake's piracies, he told him, 
that the Spaniards, by arrogating a right to the whole new world, and 
excluding thence all other European nations, who ſhould fail thither, even 
with a view of exerciſing the moſt lawful commerce, naturally tempted 
others to make a violent irruption into thoſe count ties t. To pacify, hon. 
ever, the catholic monarch, ſhe cauſed part of the booty to be reſtored to 
Pedro Sebura, a Spaniard, who pretended to be agent for the merchants 
whom Drake had ſpoiled. Having learned afterwards, that Philip bad 
ſeized the money, and had employed part of it againſt herſelf in Ireland, 


Camden, p. 478, Stowe, 689. f Camden, p. 478. Haluyt's Voyages vol. it, 
p. 730. 748.;Purchas's Pilgrim, vol. i. p. 46. Camden, P-. 480. 
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part of it in the pay of the Prince of Parma's troops, ſhe determined te 
make no more reſtitutions, | 


Tarre was another cauſe, which induced the queen to take this re- 
{lution : She was in ſuch want of money, that ſhe was obliged to aſſemble 
z parliament, a meaſure, which, as ſhe herſelf openly declared, ſhe never 
embraced, except when conſtrained by the neceſſity of her affairs. The 
parliament, beſides granting her a ſupply of one ſubſidy and 15 
two ſikteenths, enacted ſome ſtatutes for the ſecurity of her 16th Jan. A 
corernment, chiefly againſt the attempts of the catholics. P. * 
Whoever, in any way, reconciled any one to the church of Rome, or was 
himſelf reconciled, was declared to be guilty of treaſon ; to ſay maſs was 
ſubje&ed'to the penalty of a year's impriſonment, and a fine of two hundred 
marks; the being preſent was puniſhable by a year's impriſonment and « 
fine of a hundred marks: A fine of twenty pounds a month was impoſed 
on exery one who continued, during that time, abſent from church u. To 
utter ſlanderous or ſeditious words againſt the queen was puniſhable, for 
the firſt offence, with the pillory and loſs of ears; the ſecond offence was 
declared felony ; The writing or printing of ſuch words was felony even 
on the firſt offence v. The puritans prevailed ſo far as to have farther 
applications made for reformation in religion *. And Paul Wentworth, 
brother to the member of that name, who had diſlinguiſhed himſelf in the 
preceding ſeſſion, moved, that the commons, from their own authority, 
hall appoint a general faſt and prayers ;z a motion, to which the houſe 
wwarily aſſented. For this preſumption, they were ſeverely reprimand- 
ed by a meſſage from the queen, as encroaching on the royal prerogative 
and ſupremacy ; and they were obliged to ſubmit, and aſk forgiveneſs J. 


Tus queen and parliament were engaged to paſs theſe ſevere laws againſt 
the catholics, by ſome late diſcoverics of the treaſonable practices of their 
pries. When the ancient worſhip was ſuppreſſed, and the reformation 
introduced into the univerſities, the king of Spain reflected, that, as ſome 
ſpecies of literature was neceſſary for ſupporting theſe doctrines and con- 
troverſies, the Romiſh communion muſt decay in England, if no means 
were found to give erudition to the ecclefiaſtics ; and for this reaſon, he 
founded a ſeminary at Douay, where the catholics ſent their children, chief. 
ly ſuch as were intended for the prieſthood, in order to receive the rudi- 
ments of their education. The cardinal of Lorraine imitated this example, 
by erecting a like ſeminary in his dioceſe of Rheims; and though Rome 
was ſortewhat diſtant, the pope would not neglect to adorn, by a foundation 
of the Ame nature, that capital of orthodoxy. Theſe ſeminaries, founded 


"23 Elie, cap. x, * Ibid. cap. 2. 
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with ſo hoſtile an intention, ſent over every year a colony of prieſts, wh, 


maintained the catholic ſuperſtition in its full height of bigotry ; and be. 
ing educated with a view to the crown of martyrdom, were not deterred, 
either by danger or fatigue, from maintaining and propagating their Prins 
eiples. They infuſed into all their votaries an extreme hatred againk the 
queen ; whom they treated as an uſurper, a ſchiſmatic, a heretic, a perle. 
cutor of the orthodox, and one ſolemnly and publickly anathematiſed by 
the holy father. Sedition, rebellion, ſometimes aſſaſſination, were the er- 
pedients by which they intended to effect their purpoſes againſt her; and 
the ſevere reſtraint, not to ſay perſecution, under which the catholics h. 
boured, made them the more willingly receive, from their ghoſtly fathen, 
ſuch violent doctrines, | 


Tusk ſeminaries were all of them under the direction of the Jeſuits, x 
new order of regular prieſts erected in Europe, when the court of Rome 
perceived, that the lazy monks and beggarly friars, who ſufficed in times of 
ignorance, were no longer able to defend the ramparts of the church, a. 
ſailed on every fide, and that the inquiſitive ſpirit of the age required a ſocie- 
ty more active and more learned, to oppoſe its dangerous progreſs. Theſe 
men, as they ſtood foremoſt in the conteſt againſt the proteſtants, drew on 
them the extreme animoſity of that whole ſect; and by aſſuming a ſuper. 
ority over the other more numerous and more ancient orders of their om 


communion, were even expoſed to the envy of their brethren : So that it 


is no wonder, if the blame, to which their principles and conduct might 
be expoſed, has, in many inſtances, been much exaggerated, This re- 
proach, however, they muſt bear from poſterity, that, by the very nature 
of their inſtitution, they were engaged to pervert learning, the only effettu- 
al remedy againſt ſuperſtition, into a nouriſhment of that infirmity ; and 
as their erudition was chiefly of the eceleſiaſtic and ſcholaſtic kind (though 
a few members have cultivated polite literature), they were only the more 
enabled, by that acquiſition, to refine away the plaineſt dictates of mon. 
lity, and to erect a regular ſyſtem of caſuiſtry, by which prevarication, per- 
jury, and cvery crime, when it ſerved their ghoſtly purpoſes, might be jub 
tified and defended. 


Tur jeſuits, as devoted ſervants to the court of Rome, exalted the pre- 
rogative of the ſovereign pontiff above all earthly power; and by mait- 
taining his authority of depoſing kings, ſet no bounds, either to his ſpirit 
ual or temporal juriſdiction. This doctrine became ſo prevalent among 
the zealous catholics in England, that the excommunication, fulminated a- 
gainſt Ehzabeth, excited many ſcruples of a ſingular kind, to which it be« 
hoved the holy father to provide a remedy. The bull of Pius, in abſolving 
the ſubje&s from their oaths of allegiance, commanded them to reſiſt the 
qucen's uſurpation; and many Romaniſts were apprehenſive, that, by tha 
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clauſe, they were obliged in conſcience, even though no favourable oppor- 
tunity offered, to rebel againſt her, and that no dangers or difficulties could 
gee them from this indiſpenſable duty. But Parſons and Campion, two 
jeſuits, were ſent over with a mitigation and explanation of the doctrine; 
and they taught their diſciples, that though the bull was for ever binding 
on Elizabeth and her partizans, it did not oblige the catholics to obedi- 
ence, except when the ſovereign pontiff ſhould think proper, by a new ſum- 
mons, to require it *, Campion was afterwards detected in treaſonable 
tadlices; and being put to the rack, and confelling his guilt, he was 
publickly executed. His execution was ordered at the very time when the 
duke of Anjou was in England, and proſecuted, with the greateſt appea- 
rance of ſucceſs, his marriage with the queen; and this ſeverity was pro- 
bably intended to appeaſe her proteſtant ſubjects, and to ſatisfy them, that 
whatever meaſures ſhe might purſue, ſhe never would depart from the prin- 
ciples of the reformation, 


Tas duke of Alengon now created duke of Anjou, had 1581. 

. Negociations 
never entirely dropped his, pretenſions to Elizabeth; and of marriage 
that princeſs, though her ſuitor was near twenty-five years —.—— uke 
younger than herſelf, and had no knowledge of her perſon mo 
but by pictures or deſcriptions, was {till pleaſed with the image, which 
his addreſſes afforded her, of love and tenderneſs. The duke, in order to 
forward his ſuit, beſides employing his brother's ambaſſador, ſent over 
Simier, an agent of his own; an artful man, of an agreeable converſation 
who ſoon remarking the queen's humour, amuſed her with gay diſcourſe, 
and inſtead of ſerious political reaſonings, which, he found, only awakened 
her ambition, and hurt his maſter's intereſts, he introduced every moment 
all the topics of paſſion and of gallantry. The pleaſure, which ſhe found 
in this man's company, ſoon produced a familiarity between them ; and, 
amidſt the greateſt hurry of buſineſs, her molt confidential miniſters had 
not ſuch ready acceſs to her, as had Simier, who, on pretence of negoci- 
ation, entertained her with accounts of the tender attachment borne her 
by the duke of Anjou. The earl of Leiceſter, who had never before 
been alarmed with any courtſhip payed her, and who always trulted, that 
her love of dominion would prevail over ker inclination to marriage, began 
to apprehend, that ſhe was at laſt caught in her own ſaare, and that the 


artſy] encouragement, which ſhe had given to this young ſuitor, had una» | 


wares engaged her affections. To render Simier odious, he availed himſelf 
of the credulity of the times, and ſpread reports, that that miniſter had 
gained an aſcendant over the queen, not by any natural principles of her 
conſtitution, but by incantations and love potions. Simier, in revenge, en- 
lcaroured to diſcredit Leiceſter with the queen; and he revealed to her a 


2 Camden, p. 477. a Ibid. p. 471» 
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ſecret, which none of her courtiers dared to diſcloſe, that this nobleman 
was ſecretly, without her conſent, married to the widow of the earl of 
Effex ; an action which the queen interpreted either to proceed from want 
of reſpect to her, or as a violation of their mutual attachment; and which 
ſo provoked her, that ſhe threatened to ſend him to the Tower *, The 
quarrel went ſo far between Leiceſter and the French agent, that the for. 
mer was ſuſpected of having employed one Tudor, a bravo, to take away 
the life of his enemy ; and the queen thought it neceſſary, by proclama. 
tion, to take Simier under her immediate protection. It happened, that, 
while Elizabeth was rowed in her barge on the Thames, attended by $i. 
mier, and ſome of her courtiers, a ſhot was fired which wounded one of 
the bargemen ; but the queen finding, upon enquiry, that the piece had 
been diſcharged by accident, gave the perſon his liberty, without farther 
puniſhment. So far was ſhe from entertaining any ſuſpicion againſt her 
people, that ſhe was often heard to ſay, That ſhe would lend credit to no- 


« thing againſt them, that parents would not believe of their own chil. 
« dren d.“ 


Tus duke of Anjou, encouraged by the accounts ſent him of the queen's 
prepoſſeſſions in his favour, paid her ſecretly a viſit at Greenwich; and 
aſter ſome conference with her, the purport of which is nct known, he 
departed. It appeared that, though his figure was not advantageous, he 
had loſt no ground by being perſonally known to her ; and ſoon after, ſhe 
commanded Burleigh, now treaſurer, Suſſex, Leiceſter, Bedford, Lincoln, 
Hatton, and ſecretary Walſingham, to concert with the French ambaſſa- 
dors the terms of the intended contract of marriage. Henry had ſent o- 
ver on this occaſion a ſplendid embaſſy, conſiſting of Francis de Bourbon, 
prince Dauphin, and many conſiderable noblemen ; and as the queen had 
in a manner the power of preſcribing what terms ſhe pleaſed, the articles 
were ſoon ſettled with the Engliſh commiſſioners. It was agreed, that 


the marriage ſhould be celebrated within fix weeks after the ratification of | 


the articles; that the duke and his retinue ſhould have the exerciſe of 
their religion ; that after the marriage he ſhould bear the title of King, 
but the adminiſtration remain ſolely in the queen ; that their children, 
male or female, ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England ; that if there be 
two males, the elder, in caſe of Henry's death without iſſue, ſhould be 
king of France, the younger of England ; that if there be but one male, 
and he ſucceed to the crown of France, he ſhould be obliged to reſide in 
Fngland eight months every two years; that the laws and cuſtoms of 
England ſhould be preſerved inviolate ; and that no foreigner ſhould be 
promoted by the duke to any office in England ©, 


c Ibid. p. 484. 
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Turst articles, providing for the ſecurity of England, in caſe of its 


annexation to the crown of France, opened but a diſmal proſpect to the Eng- 
liſh ; had not the age of Elizabeth, who was now in her forty-ninth year, 
contributed very much to allay their apprehenſions of this nature. The 
queen alſo, as a proof of her ſtill remaining uncertainty, added a clauſe, that 
he was not bound to complete the marriage, till farther articles, which 
were not ſpecified, ſhould be agreed on between the parties, and till 
the king of France be certified of this agreement. Soon after, the queen 
ſent over Walſingham, an ambaſſador to France, in order to form cloſer 
connexions with Henry, and enter into a league offenſive and defenſive 
againſt the encreaſing power and dangerous uſurpations of Spain. The 
French king, who had been extremely diſturbed with the unquiet ſpirit, 
therefileſs ambition, the enterprizing, yet timid and inconſtant diſpoſition 
of Anjou, had already ſought to free the kingdom from his intrigues, by 
opening a ſcene for his activity in Flanders; and having allowed him to 
embrace the protection of the States, had ſecretly ſupplied him with men 
and money for the undertaking. The proſpect of ſettling him in Eng- 
ſand was, for a like reaſon, very agreeable to that monarch ; and he was 
defirous to cultivate, by every expedient, the favourable ſentiments which 
Elizabeth ſeemed to entertain towards him. But this princeſs, though 
ſhe had gone farther in her amorous © dalliance than could be juſtified or 
accounted for by any principles of policy, was not yet determined to carry 
matters to a final concluſion 3 and ſhe confined Walſingham in his in- 
frugions, to negociating conditions of a mutual alliance between France 
and England d. Henry with reluctance ſubmitted to hold conferences on 
that ſubject; but no ſooner had Walſingham begun to ſettle the terms of 
alliance, than he was informed, that the queen, foreſeeing the hoſtility 
with Spain to be the reſult of this confederacy, had declared, that ſhe would 
prefer the marriage with the war, before the war without the marriage ©, 
The French court, pleaſed with this - change of reſolution, broke off the 
conferences concerning the league and opened a negociation for the mar- 
rage f, But matters had not long proceeded in this train before the 
queen again declared for the league in preference to the marriage, and or- 
cred Walſingham to renew the conferences for that purpoſe. Before he 
had leiſure to bring this point to maturity, he was interrupted by a new 
change of reſolution 8: and not only the court of France, but Walſingham 
himſelf, Burleigh, and all the wiſeſt miniſters of Elizabeth, were in amaze- 
nent, doubtful where this conteſt between inclination and reaſon, love and 
ambition, would at laſt terminate b. 


Is the courſe of this affair, Elizabeth felt another variety of intentions, 


40%. p. 552. © Ihid. p. 375. 391. 
' Digges, p. 392, 5 Ibid. p 438. „Sec note (FF) at the end of the velume. 
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from a new conteſt between her reaſon and her ruling paſſions. The dube 
of Anjou expected from her ſome money, by which he might be enable 
to open the campaign in Flanders; and the queen herſelf, though ber 
frugality made her long reluctant, was ſenſible that this ſupply was nece.. 
ſary ; and ſhe was at laſt induced, after much heſitation, to comply with 
his requeſt '. She ſent him a preſent of a hundred thouſand crowns; by 
which, joined to his own demeſnes and the aſſiſtance of his brother and the 
queen dowager, he levied an army, and took the field againſt the prince of 
Parma. He was ſucceſsful in raiſing the fiege of Cambray ; aud being 
choſen by the States governor of the Netherlands, he put his army into 
winter quarters, and came over to England, in order to proſecute his ſuit 
to the queen. The reception which he met with, made him expect entire 
ſucceſs, and gave him hopes, that Elizabeth had ſurmounted all ſcrupla, 
and was finally determined to make choice of him for her huſband. 11 
the midſt of the pomp, which attended che aniverſary of her 

| Be. — coro nation, ſhe was ſeen, after long and intimate diſcourſe with 
him, to take a ring from her own finger, and to put it upon 

his; and all the ſpectators concluded, that, in this ceremony ſhe had giv 
him a promiſe of marriage, and was even deſirous of ſignifying her inten- 
tions to all the world. St. Aldegonde, ambaſſador from the ſtates, dif 
patched immediately a letter to his maſters, informing them of this great 
event; and the inhabitants of Antwerp, who, as well as the other Fleming, 
regarded the queen as a kind of tutelar divinity, teſtified their joy by 
bonfires and the diſcharge of their great ordnance *. A puritan of Lin 
coln's-Inn had written a paſſionate book, which he intitled, “ The gulph 
& in which England will be ſwallowed by the French marriage.” He wa 
apprehended and proſecuted by order of the queen, and was condemned to 
loſe his right hand as a libeller. Such was the conſtancy and loyalty af 
the man, that, immediately after the ſentence was executed, he took off tus 
hat with his other hand, and waving it over his head, cried, “ God far 


the queen!“ 


But notwithſtanding this attachment, which Elizabeth fo openly di 
covered to the duke of Anjou, the combat of her ſentiments was not eu- 
tirely over; and her ambition, as well as prudence, rouſing itſelf by inter- 
vals, ſtill filled her breaſt with doubt and heſitation. Almoſt all the cour- 
tiers, whom ſhe truſted and favoured, Leiceſter, Hatton, and Walſinghan, 
diſcovered an extreme averſion to the marriage ; and the ladies of her bed- 
chamber made no ſcruple of oppoſing her reſolution with the molt 2- 
lous remonſtrances l. Among other enemies to the match, Sir Philip, los 


i Digges. p. 357. 387, 388. 409. 426. 439. Rymer, xv. p. 293. k Camden, þ 
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The 1 
it be m of Sir Henry Sidney, deputy of Ireland, and nephew to Leiceſter, a young 


though l man the moſt accompliſhed of the age, declared himſelf : And he uſed the 
| er 


ly was necel. 
comply with 
crowns ; by 
ther and the 
the prince of 
3 and being 


army into 


reſolution, with an unuſual elegance of expreſſion, as well as force of reaſon- 
ing, He told her, that the ſecurity of her government depended entirely 
an the affeRions of her proteſtant ſubjects; and ſhe could not, by any mea- 
ſure, more effectually diſguſt them, than by eſpouſing a prince, who was ſon 
of the perfidi us Catharine, brother to the cruel, perfidious Charles, and 
who had hirhſelf embrued his hands in the blood of the innocent and defence- 


freedom to write her a letter, in which he diſſuaded her from her preſent 


cute his ſuit 


[eſs proteſtants: That the catholics were her mortal enemies, and believed 
either that ſhe had originally uſurped the crown, or was now lawfully de- 


> jt poſed by the pope's bull of excommunication ; and nothing had ever ſo 
ed nuch elevated their hopes as the proſpect of her marriage with the duke 
ſary of he of Anjou: That her chief ſecurity at preſent, againſt the efforts of ſo 
Coons wit numerous, rich, and united a faction, was, that they poſſeſſed no head 
put it upo who could conduct their dangerous enterprizes ; and ſhe herſelf was raſh- 
e had gind ly ſupplying that defect, by giving an intereſt in the kingdom to a 
g her i prince, whoſe education had zealouſly attached him to that communion: 
ſtates, dil That though he was a ſtranger to the blood royal of England, the diſ- 
if this grat poſitions of men were now ſuch, that hey preferred the religious to the 
r Fleming civil connections; and were more influenced by ſympathy in theological 
bee loo opinions, than by the principles of legal and hereditary government : That 
See Tv; the duke himſelf had diſcovered a very reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit ; and 
The gu having often violated his loyalty to his elder brother and his ſovereign, 
5 there remained no hopes that he would paſſively ſubmit to a woman, whom 
er he might, in quality of huſband, think himſelf intitled to command: That 
| Jojaly o the French nation, ſo populous, ſo much abounding in ſoldiers, ſo full of 
took of hi nobility, who were devoted to arms, and, for ſome time, accuſtomed to 
i« God fare ſerve for plunder, would ſupply him with partizans, dangerous toa peo- 
ple, unwarlike and defenceleſs like the generality of her ſubjects: That 

| the plain and honourable path which ſhe had followed, of cultivating the 

openly dif aections of her people, had hitherto rendered her reign ſecure and happy 
vas not en- and however her enemies might ſeem to multiply upon her, the ſame in- 


If by inter. 
Il the cour- 
alſingham, 


vincible rampart was {till able to protect and defend her: That ſo long as 


the throne of France was filled by Henry or his poſterity, it was in vain 


to hope that the ties of blood would enſure the amity of that kingdom, 
preferably to the maxims of policy or the prejudices of religion ; and if 
erer the crown devolved on the duke of Anjou, the conjunction of France 
and England would prove a burthen, rather than a protection, to the latter 
kingdom : That the example of her ſiſter Mary was ſufficient to inſtruct 
her in the danger of ſuch connections; and to prove, that the affection and 
confidence of the Engliſh could never be maintained, where they had ſuch 
reaſon to apprehend that their intereſts would every moment be ſacrificed 
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apologies for breaking her former engagements. 
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to thoſe of a foreign and hoſtile nation: That notwithſtanding theſe great 
inconveniencies, diſcovered by paſt experience, the houſe of Burgundy, it 
mult be confeſſed, was more popular in the nation than the family of 
France; and, what was of chief moment, Philip was of the ſame commu— 
nion with Mary, and was connected with her by this great band of intereſt 
and affection: And that however the queen might remain chldleſs, even 
though old age ſhould grow upon her, the ſingular felicity and glory of 
her reign would preſerve her from contempt ; the affeQions of her ſubjech, 
and thoſe of all the proteſtants in Europe, would defend her from danger ; 
and her own prudence, without other aid or aſſiſtance, would baffle all the 
efforts of her moſt malignant enemies m. : 


Tuxss reflections kept the queen in great anxiety and irreſolution ; and 
ſhe was obſerved to paſs ſeveral nights without any ſleep or repoſe, At 
laſt her ſettled habits of prudence and ambition prevailed over her tempo. 
rary inclination ; and having ſent for the duke of Anjou, ſhe had a lony 
conference with him in private, where ſhe was ſuppoſed to have made him 
He expreſſed great 
diſguſt on his leaving her; threw away the ring which ſhe had given him; 
and uttered many curſes on the mutability of women, and of iſlanders", 
Soon after, he went over to his government of the Netherlands; loſt the 
confidence of the States by a raſh and violent attempt on their liberties ; 
was expelled that country ; retired into France ; and there died. The queen 
by timely reflection, ſaved herſelf from the numerous miſchiefs which mul: 
have attended ſo imprudent a marriage: And the diſtracted ſtate of the 
French monarchy prevented her from feeling any effects of that reſent 
ment, which ſhe had reaſon to dread from the affront ſo wantonly put u- 
pon that royal family. 


Tae anxiety of the queen, from the attempts of the Eug. 
liſh catholics, never ceaſed during the whole courſe of her 
reign ; but the variety of revolutions which happened in all 
the neighbouring kingdoms, were the ſource ſometimes of 
her apprehenſions. This year the affairs of Scotland ſtrongly engaged her 
attention. The influence which the earl of Lenox, and James Stuart, who 
now aſſumed the title of earl of Arran, had acquired over the young king, 
was but a ſlender foundation of authority; while the generality of the 
nobles, and all the preachers, were ſo much diſcontented with their ad- 
miniſtration. - The aſſembly of the church appointed a ſolemn faſt ; of 
which one of the avowed reaſons was the danger to which the king was 
expoſed from the company of wicked perſons »: And on that day the 
pulpits reſoùnded with deelamations againſt Lenox, Arran, and all the 
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preſent counſellors. When the minds of the people were ſufficiently pre- 
pered by theſe lectures, a conſpiracy of the nobility was formed, probably 
with the concurrence of Elizabeth, for ſeizing the perſon of 
James at Ruthven, a ſeat of the earl of Gowry's ; and the deſign 5 1582. 

a 23 Auguſt, 
being kept ſecret, ſucceeded without any oppoſition, The 
leaders in this enterprize were, the earl of Gowry himſelf, the earl of Marre, 
the lords Lindſey and Boyd, the maſters of Glamis and Oliphant, the ab- 
bots of Dumfermline, Paiſley and Cambuſkenneth. The king wept when 
ke found himſelf detained a priſoner ; but the maſter of Glamis ſaid, . No 
« matter for his tears: Better that boys weep than bearded men:“ An 
expreſſion which James could never afterwards ſorgive . But notwith- 
landing his reſentment, he found it neceſſary to ſubmit to the preſent 
neceſſity, He pretended an entire acquieſcence in the conduct of the aſ- 
ſociators ; acknowledged the detention of his perſon to be acceptable 
ſervice ; and agreed to ſummon both an aſſembly of the church and a con- 
rention of eſtates, in order to ratify that enterprize. 


Taz aſſembly, though they had eſtabliſhed it as an inviolable rule, that 
the king, on no account, and under no pretence, ſhould ever intermeddle 
in eccleſiaſtical matters, made no ſcruple of taking civil affairs under their 
copnizance, and of deciding on this occaſion, that the attempt of the con- 
ſpirators was acceptable to all that feared God, or tendered the preſervation 
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of the king's perſon, and proſperous ſtate of the realm. They even en- 


joined all the clergy to recommend theſe ſentiments from the pulpit ; and 
they threatened with eccleſiaſtical cenſures every man who ſhould oppoſe 
the authority of the confederated lords 4. The convention, being com- 
poſed chiefly of theſe lords themſelves, added their ſanction to theſe pro- 
ecedings. Arran was confined a priſoner in his own houſe : Lenox, though 
he had power to reſiſt, yet rather than raiſe a civil war, or be the cauſe 
ef bloodſhed r, choſe to retire into France, where he ſoon after died. He 
perſevered to the laſt in the proteſtant religion, to which James had con- 
rerted him, but which the Scottiſh clergy could never be perſuaded that 
he had fincerely embraced. The king ſent for his family, reſtored his ſon 


to bis paternal honours and eſtate, took care to eſtabliſh the fortunes of + 


al his other children; and to his laſt moments never forgot the early 


frendſhip, which he had borne their father: A ſtrong proof of the good 
Gſpolitions of that prince 5, 


No ſooner was this revolution known in England, than the queen ſent 
dir Henry Cary and Sir Robert Bowes to James, in order to congratulate 
lim on his deliverance from the pernicious counſels of Lenox and Arran; 
to exhort him not to reſent the ſeeming violence committed on him by the 

Vol. III. A 

) Spots wood, p. 320. 1 Ibid. p. 322. 
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confederated lords; and to procure from him permiſſion for the return o 
the earl of Angus, who, ever ſince Morton's fall, had lived in England. 
They eaſily prevailed in procuring the recal of Angus; and as James ſuſ. 
pected that Elizabeth had not been entirely unacquainted with the pro- 
ject of his detention, he thought proper, before the Engliſh ambaſſadon, 
to diſſemble his reſentment againſt the authors of it. Soon after, La 
1583. Mothe-Fenelon, and Menneville, appeared as ambaſſadors from 
France: Their errand was to enquire concerning the fituation 

of the king, make profeſſions of their maſter's friendſhip, confirm the 
ancient league with France, and procure an accommodation between James 
and the queen of Scots. This laſt propoſal gave great umbrage to the 
elergy ; and the aſſembly voted the ſettling of terms between the mother 
and ſon to be a moſt wicked undertaking. The pulpits reſounded with 
declamations againſt the French ambaſſadors ; particularly Fenelon, whon 
they called the meſſenger of the bloody murderer, meaning the duke of 
Guiſe : And as that miniſter, being knight of the Holy Ghoſt, worea 


white croſs on his ſhoulder, they commonly denominated it, in contempt, 


the badge of Antichriſt. The king endeavoured, though in vain, to re- 
preſs theſe inſolent reflections; but in order to make the ambaſſadors ſome 
compenſation, he deſired the magiſtrates of Edinburgh to give them 1 
ſplendid dinner before their departure. To prevent this entertainment, 
the clergy appointed that very day for a public faſt ; and finding that their 
orders were not regarded, they employed their ſermons in thundering 
curſes on the magiſtrates, who, by the king's direction, bad put this mark 
of reſpect on the ambaſſadors. They even purſued them afterwards with 


the cenſures of the church; and it was with difficulty they were prevented 
from iſſuing the ſentence of excommunication againſt them, on account 


of their ſubmiſſion to royal, preferably to clerical, authority *. 

Wuar encreaſed their alarm with regard to an accommodation between 
James and Mary, was, that the Engliſh ambaſſadors ſeemed to concur with 
the French in this propoſal ; and the clergy were ſo ignorant as to beliere 
the ſincerity of the profeſſions made by the former. 'The queen of Scots 
had often made overtures to Elizabeth, which had been en- 
tirely neglected; but hearing of James's detention, ſhe wrote 
a letter in a more pathetic and more ſpirited ſtrain than uſu- 
al; craving the aſſiſtance of that princeſs, both for her own and herſon's 
iberty. She ſaid, that the account of the prince's captivity had excited 
her moſt tender concern; and the experience, which ſhe herſelf, during 
ſo many years, had of the extreme infclicity attending that ſituation, bad 
made her the more apprehenſive leſt a like fate ſhould purſue her unhapff 
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offspring: That che long train of injuſtice ehen ſhe had undergone, the 
calumnies to which ſhe had been etpoſed, were ſo grievous, that, finding 
no place for right or truth among men, ſhe was reduced to make her laſt 
appeal to Heaven, the only competent tribunal between princes of equal 
juriſdiction, degree, and dignity : That aſter her rebellious ſubjects, ſe- 
cretly inſtigated by Elizabeth's miniſters, had expelled her the throne, had 
confined her in priſon, had purſued her with arms, ſhe had voluntarily 
thrown herſelf under the protection of England; fatally allured by thoſe 
reiterated profeſſions of amity which had been made her, and by her con- 
ſidence in the generoſity of a friend, an ally, and a kinſwoman : That, 
not content with excluding her from her preſence, with ſupporting the 
uſurpers of her throne, with contributing to the deſtruction of her faithful 
ſubjects, Elizabeth had reduced her to a worſe captivity than that from 
which ſhe had eſcaped, and had made her this cruel return for the unlimit- 
ed confidence which ſhe had repoſed in her: That though her reſentment 


of ſuch ſevere uſage had never carried her farther than to uſe ſome diſap- 


pointed efforts for her deliverance, unhappy for herſelf, and fatal to o- 
thers, ſhe found the rigours of confinement daily multiplied upon her ; 
and at length carried to ſuch a height, tbat it ſurpaſſed the bounds of all 
human patience any longer to endure them : That ſhe was cut off from 
all communication, not only with the reſt of mankind, but with her only 
lon ; and her maternal fondneſs, which was now more enlivened by their, 
unhappy ſympathy in ſituation, and was her ſole remaining attachment 
to this world, deprived even of that melancholy ſolace which letters or meſ- 
ages could give: That the bitterneſs of her ſorrows, ſtill more than her 
cloſe confinement, had preyed upon her health, and had added the in- 
lullerable weight of bodily infirmity to all thoſe other calamities under 
which ſhe laboured: That while the daily experience of her maladies 
opened to her the comfortable proſpe& of an approaching deliverance in- 
toa region where pain and ſorrow are no more, her enemies envied her 
that laſt conſolation 3 and having ſecluded her from every joy on earth, 
lad done what in them lay to debar her from a!l hopes in her future and 
eternal exiſtence : That the exerciſe of her religion was refuſed her; the 
ule of thoſe ſacred rites in which ſhe had been educated ; the commerce 
with thoſe holy miniſters whom Heaven had appointed to receive the ac- 
knowledgment of our tranſgreſſions, and to ſeal our penitence by a ſolemn 
re-admiſſion into heavenly favour and forgiveneſs : That it was in vain to 
complain of the rigours of perſecution exerciſed in other kingdoms, when 
a queen, and an innocent woman, was excluded from an indulgence which 
never yet, in the moſt barbarous countries, had been denied to the meaneſt 
and molt obnoxious male factor: That could ſhe ever be induced to de- 


end from that royal dignity in which Providence had placed her, or de - 
Aa 2 
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part from her appeal to Heaven, there was only one other tribunal, to 
which ſhe would appeal from all her enemies; to the juſtice and humanity 
of Elizabeth's own breaſt, and to that lenity which, uninfluenced by na- 
lignant counſel, ſhe would naturally be induced to exerciſe towards her: 
And that ſhe finally entreated her to reſume her natural diſpoſition, and 
to reflect on the ſupport, as well as comfort, which ſhe might receive from 
her ſon and herſelf, if, joining the obligations of gratitude to the ties of 
blood, ſhe would deign to raiſe them from their preſent melancholy fituz- 
tion, and reinſtate them in that liberty and authority to which they were 
entitled u. 


Ev1zaBETH was engaged to obſtruct Mary's reſtoration, chiefly becauſe 
ſhe foreſaw an unhappy alternative attending that event. If this princeſi 
recovered any conſiderable ſhare of authority in Scotland, her reſentment, 
ambition, zeal, and connections, both domeftic and foreign, might render 
her a dangerous neighbour to England, and enable her, after ſuppreſſing 
the proteſtant party among her ſubjects, to revive thoſe pretenſions which 
ſhe had formerly advanced to the crown, and which her partizans in both 
kingdoms ſtill ſupported with great induſtry and aſſurance. If ſhe were 
reinſtated in power, with ſuch ſtrict limitations as could not be broken, 
ſhe might be diſguſted with her ſituation ; and, flying abroad, form more 
deſperate attempts than any ſovereign, who had a crown to hazard, would 


*willingly undertake. Mary herſelf, ſenſible of theſe difficulties, and con- 


vinced by experience that Elizabeth would for ever debar her the throne, 
was now become more humble in her wiſhes ; and as age and infirmities had 
repreſſed thoſe ſentiments of ambition by which ſhe had formerly been ſo 
much actuated, ſhe was willing to ſacrifice all her hopes of grandeur, in 
order to obtain à little liberty ; a bleſſing to which ſhe naturally aſpired 
with the fondeſt impatience. She propoſed, therefore, that ſhe ſhould be 
aſſociated with her ſon in the title to the crown of Scotland, but that the 
adminiſtration ſhould remain ſolely in him: And ſhe was content to live in 
England, in a private ſtation, and even under a kind of reſtraint ; but with 
ſome more liberty, both for exerciſe and company, than ſhe had enjoyed, 
ſince the firſt diſcovery of her intrigues with the duke of Norfolk. But 
Elizabeth, afraid leſt ſuch a looſe method of guarding her would facilitate 
her eſcape into France or Spain, or, at leaſt, would encourage and enereaſe 
her partizans, and enable her to condu thoſe intrigues, to which ſhe had 
already diſcovered ſo ſtrong a propenſity, was ſecretly determined to de- 
ny her requeſts ; and tough ſhe feigned to aſſent to them, ſhe well knen 
how to diſappoint the expectations of the unhappy princeſs. While Ler- 
ox maintained his authority in Scotland, ſhe never gave any reply to al 
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ibunal, to the applications made to her by the Scottiſh queen , At preſent, when 
humanity her own creatures had acquired poſſeſſion of the government, ſhe was re- 
ed by ma- ſolved to throw the odium of refuſal upon them; and pretending that no- 
rards her ; thing farther was required to a perfect accommodation, than the concur. 


ſition, and rence of the council of {tate in Scotland, ſhe ordered her ambaſſador, Bowes, 
ceive from to open the negociation for Mary's liberty, and her aſſociation with her 
the ties of ſon in the title to the crown. Though ſhe ſeemed to make this conceſ- 
holy ſitua- fon to Mary, ſhe refuſed her the liberty of ſending any ambaſſador of her 


they were own ; and that princeſs could eaſily conjecture, from this circumſtance, 


what would be the reſult of the pretended negociation. The privy coun- 

ly becauſe eil of Scotland, inſtigated by the clergy, rejected all treaty ; and James, 

eels who was now a captive in their hands, affirmed, that h e had never agreed 

3 to an aſſociation with his mother, and that the matter had never gone 
U 


farther than ſome looſe propoſals for that purpoſe *. 


ght render 
ſuppreſſing Tas affairs of Scotland remained not long in the preſent ſituation. James, 


ions which impatient of reſtraint, made his eſcape from his keepers ; and flying to St. 
ns 1n both Andrews, ſummoned his friends and partizans to attend him. The earls 
If ſhe were of Argyle, Marſhal, Montroſe, and Rothes, haſtened to pay their duty to 
be broken, their ſovereign ; and the oppoſite party found themſelves unable to reſiſl fo 


form more powerful a combination. They were offered a pardon, upon their ſubmiſ- 


ard, would hon, and an acknowledgment of their fault, in ſeizing the king's perſon, 
3, and con- and reſtraining him from his liberty. Some of them accepted of the 
the throne, terms: The greater number, particularly Angus, Hamilton, Marre, 
rmities had Glamis, left the country: And took ſhelter in Ireland or England, where 


ly been ſo they were protected by Elizabeth. The carl of Arran was recalled to 
randeur, in court; and the walcontents, who could not brook the authority of Lenox, 
ly aſpired a man of virtue and moderation, found that, by their reſiſtance, they had 
> ſhould be thrown all power into the hands of a perſon whoſe counſels were as violent 
it that the a3 his manners were profligate J. 

t to live in 


ELIZzABZETu wrote a letter to James; in which ſhe quoted a moral 
ſentence from Iſocrates, and indireRly reproached him with inconſtancy, 
anda breach of his engagements. James, in his reply, juſtified his mea- 
ſures; and retaliated, by turning two paſſages of Iſocrates, againſt her *. 
She next ſent Walſingham in an embaſſy to him; and her chief purpoſe 
in employing that aged miniſter in an errand where ſo little buſineſs was 
to be tranſacted, was to learn from a man of ſv much penetration and ex- 
perience, the real character of James. This young prince poſſeſſed good 
well Kuen parts, though not accompanied with that vigour and indultry which his 
Vhile Les. ation required; and as he excelled in general diſcourſe and con- 


eply to all We 
* Jebb, vol. ii. p- 540. * MS, in the Advocates Library, A. 3. 28. p. 405. 
from the Cu tt. Lib. Calig. e. 9. Y Spot{wood, p. 325, 326, & ſeꝗ. # Melvil, p. 
140, 141, Strype, vol. ili. p. 165. 
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verſation, Walſingham entertained a higher idea of his talents than he 
was afterwards found, when real bufineſs was tranſacted, to have fully 
merited *. The account which he gave his miſtreſs induced her to treat 
James thenceforth with ſome more regard than ſhe bad hitherto been in. 
elined to pay him. 

Tus king of Scots, perſevering in his preſent views, ſummoned a par. 
lament ; where it was enacted that no clergyman ſhould preſume in bis 
ſermons, to utter falſe, untrue, or ſcandalous ſpeeches againſt the king, the 
council, or the public meaſures, or to meddle, in an improper manner, with 
the affairs of his majeſty and the ſtates d. The clergy, finding that the 
pulpit would be no longer a ſanRuary for them, were extremely offended; 
They ſaid, that the king was become popiſh in his heart; and they gave 
their adverſaries the epithets of groſs libertines, belly gods, and infamous 
perſons e. The violent conduct of Arran ſoon brought over the popularity 
to their ſide. The carl of Gowry, though pardoned for the late attempt, 
was committed to priſon, was tried on ſome new accuſatiens, condemned, 
and egecuted. Many innocent perſons ſuffered from the tyranny of this 
favourite; and the baniſhed lords, being aſſiſted by Elizabeth, now found 
the time favourable for the recovery of their eſtates and authority. After 
they had been foiled in one attempt upon Stirling, they prevailed in ano- 
ther; and being admitted to the king's preſence, were pardoned, and re- 
ſtored to his favour. 


Arran was degraded from authority; deprived of that eſtate and title 
which he had uſurped : and the whole country ſeemed to be compoſed to 


+ tranquillity, Elizabeth, after oppoſing, during ſome time the credit of 


the favourite, had found it more expedient, before his fall, to compound 
all differences with him, by mcans of Daviſon, a miniſter whom ſhe ſent to 
Scotland : But having more confidence in the lords, whom.ſhe had helped 
to reſtore, ſhe was pleaſed with this alteration of affairs ; and maintained a 
good correſpondence with the new court and miniſtry of James. 


Taese revolutions in Scotland Would have been regarded 


1584. 
Conſpiracies as of ſmall importance to the repoſe and ſecurity of Elizabeth, 
in England. had her own ſubjects been entirely united, and had not the 


zeal of the catholics, excited by conſtraint more properly than perſecution, 
daily threatened her with ſome dangerous inſurrection. The vigilance of 
the miniſters, particularly of Burleigh and Walſingham, was raiſed in pro- 
portion to the activity of the malcontents; and many arts, which had 
been blameable in a more peaceful governmment, were employed in detec- 
ting conſpiracies, and even diſcovering: the ſecret inclinations of men. 
Counterfeit letters were written in the name of the queen of Scots, or of 


the Engliſh exiles, and privately conveyed to the houſes of the catholics : 


2 Velvi), p. 148. Jebb, vol. ii. p. 530. b Spotſwool, p. 333. © Ibid, P. 3:4 
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Spies were hired to obſerve the actions and diſcourſe of ſuſpected perſons: 

lnſormers were countenanced : And though the ſagacity of theſe two 
great miniſters helped them to diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe intelli. 

gence, many calumnies were, no doubt, hearkened to, and all the ſubjects, 
particularly the catholics, kept in the utmoſt anxiety and inquietude. 
Henry Piercy, Earl of Northumberland, brother to the earl beheaded 
ſome years before, and Philip Howard, earl of Arundel, ſon of the un- 
fortunate duke of Norfolk, fell under ſuſpicion ; and the latter was, by or- 
der of council, confined to his own houſe. Francis Throgmorton a 
private goutleman, was committed to cuſtody, on account of a letter which 
he had written to the queen of Scots, and which was intercepted. Lord 
Paget and Charles Arundel, who had been engaged with him in treaſon- 
able deſigns, immediately withdrew beyond ſea, Throgmorton confeſled, 
that a plan for an invaſion and inſurrection had been laid; and though, 
on his trial, he was deſirous of retracting this confeſſion, and imputing it 
to the fear of torture, he was found guilty and executed. Mendoza, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, having promoted this conſpiracy, was ordered to de- 
part the kingdom; and Wade was ſent into Spain, to excuſe his diſmiſ- 
fon, and to defire the king to ſend another ambaſſador in his place: But 
Philip would not ſo much as admit the Engliſh ambaſſador to his pre- 
ſence, Creighton, a Scottiſh Jeſuit, coming over on board a veſſel which 
was ſeized, tore ſome papers, with an intention of throwing them into the 
ſea; but the wind blowing them back upon the ſhip, they were pieced 
together, and diſcovered ſome dangerous ſecrets d. 


Maxy of theſe conſpiracies were, with great appearances of reaſon, im- 
puted to the intrigues of the queen of Scots © ; and as her name was em- 
ployed in all of them, the council thought, that they could not uſe too 
many precautions againſt the danger of her claims, and the reſtleſs activity 
of her temper. She was removed from under the care of the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, who, though vigilant and faithful in that truſt, had alſo been indul- 
gent to his priſoner, particularly with regardtoair and exerciſe: And ſhe was 
committed to the cuſtody of Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue Drury ; men 
of honour, but inflexible in their care and attention, An aſsociation was 
allo ſet on foot by the earl of Leiceſter and the other courtiers; and as 
Elizabeth was beloved by the whole nation, except the more zealous 
catholics, men of all ranks willingly flocked to the ſubſcription of it. 
The purport of this aſsociation was to defend the queen, to revenge her 
death or any injury committed againſt her, and to exclude from the throne 
all claimants, what title ſoever the might poſseſs, by whoſe ſuggeſtion, or 
tor whoſe behoof, any violence ſhould be offered to her majelty f. The 

Aa4 


© Camden, p. 499, e Strype, vol iii. 5. 246. 


6 f State Trials, 
Vl. i. p. 122, 123, 
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queen of Scots was ſenſible, that this aſsociation was levelled againſt her, 
and to remove all ſuſpicion from herſelf, ſhe alſo deſired leave to ſubſcribe it. 


EL1zZABETH, that ſhe might the more diſcourage malcon. 


1584 2 , 
. tents, by ſhewing them the concurrence of the nation in her 
— 3 favour, ſummoned a new parliament ; and ſhe met with that 

cn 


dutiful attachment which ſhe expected. The aſſociation was 
confirmed by parliament : and a clauſe was added, by which the queen was 
empowered to name commiſſioners for the trial of any pretender to the 
crown, who ſhould attempt or imagine any invaſion, inſurrection, or aſſaſ. 
fination againſt her. Upon condemnation pronounced by theſe commiſ. 
fioners, the guilty perſon was excluded from all claim to the ſucceſſion, 
and was farther puniſhable, as her majeſty ſhould direct. And for great. 
er ſecurity, a council of regency, in caſe of the queen's violent death, was 
appointed to govern the kingdom, to ſettle the ſucceſſion, and to take 
vengeance for that act of treaſon 8. 


A. SEVERE law was alſo enacted againſt jeſuits and popiſh prieſts : It was 
ordained, that they ſhould depart the kingdom within forty days ; that 
thoſe who ſhould remain beyond that time, or ſhould afterwards return, 
ſhould be guilty of treaſon ; that thoſe who harboured or relieved them 
ſhould be guilty of felony ; ; that thoſe wbo were educated in ſeminaries, 
if they returned not in fix months after notice given, and ſubmitted not 
themſelves, to the queen, before a biſhop or two juſtices, ſhould be guilty 
of treaſon ; and that if any, ſo ſubmitting themſelves, ſhould, within ten 
years, approach the court, or come within ten miles of it, their ſubmiſſion 


ſhould be void ®. By this law, the exerciſe of the catholic religion, which 


had formerly been prohibited under lighter penalties, and which was, in 
many inſtances, connived at, was totally ſuppreſſed. In the ſubſequent 
part of the queen's reign, the law was ſometimes executed, by the capital 
puniſhment of prieſts ; and though the partizans of thar princeſs aſſerted, 
that they were puniſhed for their treaſon, not their religion, the apology 
muſt only be underſtood in this ſenſe, that the law was enacted on account 
of the treaſonable views and attempts of the ſect, not that every individual, 
who ſuffered the penalty of the law, was convicted of treaſon l. The 
catholics, therefore, might now with juſtice complain of a violent perſecu- 
tion; which, we may ſafely affirm, in ſpite of the rigid and bigoted maxim 
of that age, not to be the beſt meth od of converting them, or of recoucil- 
ing them to the eſtabliſhed government and religion. 


Tus parliament, beſides arming the queen with theſe powers, granted 
her a ſupply of one ſubſidy and two fifteenths. The only circumltance, 


f 27 Eliz. cap. 1. h Ibid. cap, 2, 
i some even of thoſe who defend the queen's meaſures, allow that iu ten years fi 
prieſts were executed, aud fifty-five baailhed. Camden. p. 649. 
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in which their proceedings were diſagreeable to her, was an application, 
made by the commons, for a farther reformation in eccleſiaſtical matters. 
Yet even in this attempt, which affected her, as well as them, in a delicate 
point, they diſcovered how much they were overawed by her authority. 
The majority of the houſe were puritans, or inclined to that ſe& &; but 
the ſevere reprimands which they had already, in former ſeſſions, met with 
from the throne, deterred them from introducing any bill concerning religi- 
on; a proceeding which would have been interpreted as an encroachment on 
the prerogative : They were content to procced by way of humble peti- 
tion, and that not addreſſed to her majeſty, which would have given of- 
fence, but to the houſe of lords, or rather the biſhops, who had a ſeat in 
that houſe, and from whom alone they were willing to receive all advances 
towards reformation ! : A ſtrange departure from what we now apprehend 
to be the dignity of the commons ! 

Tus commons deſired in their humble petition, that no biſhop ſhould 
exerciſe his function of ordination but with the conſent and concurrence 
of fix preſbyters : But this demand, as it really introduced a change of 
eccleſiaſtical government, was firmly rejected by the prelates. They de- 
fired, that no clergyman ſhould be inſtituted into any beneſice, without 
previous notice being given to the pariſh, that they may examine whether 
there lay any objection to his life or doctrine: An attempt towards a po- 
pular model, which naturally met with the ſame fate. In another article 
of the petition, they prayed, that the biſhops ſhould not inſiſt upon every 
ceremony, or deprive incumbents for omitting part of the ſervice: As 
if uniformity in public worſhip had not been eftabliſhed by law ; or as if 
the prelates had been endowed with a diſpenſing power. They complained 
of abuſcs, which prevailed, in pronouncing the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion, and they entreated the reverend fathers to think of ſome law for the 
remedy of theſe abuſes : Implying, that thoſe matters were too high for 
the commons of themſelves to attempt. 


Bur the moſt material article, which the commons touched upon in their 


. petition, was the court of eecleſiaſtical commiſſion, and the oath ex officio, 


3 it was called, exacted by that court. 
tance as to merit ſome explanation, 
Tas firſt primate after the queen's acceſſion, was Parker 1584, 
a man rigid in exacting conformity to the eſtabliſhed worſhip, The eccleſi- 
. N 3 | WE Te" aſtical court, 
and in puniſhing, by fine or deprivation, all the puritanica 


This is a ſubject of ſuch impor- 


t Beſides the petition after mentioned, another proof of the prevalency of the 
Puritans among the commons was their paſling a bill for the reverent obſervance of 
Sunday, which they termed the Sabbath, and the depriving the people of thoſe amu- 
ſements, which they were accuſtamed to take on that day, D'Ewes, p. 335. It was 
a ſtrong ſymptom of a contrary ſpirit in the upper houſe, that they propoſed to add 
Wedneſday to the faſt days, and to prohibit entixely the cating of ficlh on that day. 
D'EWGs, p. 373. | D'Ewer, p. 357. 
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elergymen, who attempted to innovate any thing in the habits, ceremonies, 
or liturgy of the church. He died in 1575 ; and was ſucceeded by Grin. 
dal, who, as he himſelf was inclined to the new ſect, was with great diff. 
culty brought to execute the laws againſt them, or to puniſh the noncon. 
forming clergy. He declined obeying the queen's orders for the ſuppreſ. 
fion of propheſyings, or the aſſemblies of the zealots in private houſes, which, 
ſhe apprehended, had become ſo many academies of fanaticiſm ; and for 
this offence, ſhe bad, by an order of the Star Chamber, ſequeſtered him 
from his archiepiſcopal function, and confined him to his own houſe, U. 
pon his death, which happened in 1583, ſhe determined not to fall into 
the ſame error in her next choice; and ſhe named Whitgift, a zealous 
churchman, who had already ſignalized his pen in controverſy, and who, 
having in vain attempted to convince the puritans by argument, was now 
reſolved to open their eyes by power, and by the execution of penal ſta. 
tutes. He informed the queen, that all the ſpiritual authority, lodged in 
the prelates, was inſignificant without the ſanction of the crown; and as 
there was no eccleſiaſtical commiſſion at that time in force, he engaged her 
to iſſue a new one; more arbitrary than any of the former, and conveying 
more unlimited authority m. She appointed forty-four commiſſioners, 
twelve of whom were eccleſiaſtics; three commiſſioners made a quorum ; 
the juriſdiction of the court extended over the whole kingdom, and over 
all orders of men ; and every circumſtance of its authority, and all its me- 
thods of proceeding, were contrary to the cleareſt principles of law, and na- 
tural equity. The commiſſioners were empowered to viſit and reform all 
errors, hereſies, ſchiſms, in a word to regulate all opinions as well as to 
. puniſh all breach of uniformity in the exerciſe of public worſhip. They 
were directed to make enquiry, not only by the legal methods of juni 
and witneſſes, but by all other means and ways, which they could deviſe; 
that is, by the rack, by torture, by inquiſition, by impriſonment. . Where 
they found rcaſon to ſuſpect any perſon, they might adminiſter to him an 
oath called ex Officio, by which he was bound to anſwer all queſtions, and 
might thereby be obliged to accuſe himſelf or his moſt intimate friend. 
The fines, which they levied, were diſcretionary, and often occaſioned the 
total ruin of the offender, contrary to the eſtabliſhed laws of the kingdom. 
The impriſonment, to which they condemned any delinquent, was limited 
by no rule but their own pleaſure. They aflumed a power of impoſing on 
the clergy what new articles of ſubſcription, and conſequently of faith, they 
thought proper. Though all other ſpiritual courts were ſubject, ſince the 
reformation, to inhibitions from the ſupreme courts of law, the eccleſaſ. 
tical commiſſioners were exempted from that legal juriſdiction, and were 
liable to no controul. And the more to enlarge their authority, they were 


= Neal's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 410. 
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empowered to puniſh all inceſts, adulteries, fornications ; all outrages, miſ- 
behaviours, and diſorders in marriage: And the puniſhments, which they 
might inflict, were according to their wiſdom, conſcience, and diſcretion. 
In a word, this court was a real ingui/ition ; attended with all the iniqui- 
ties, as well as cruelties, inſeparable from that tribunal. And as the juriſ- 
dition of the eccleſiaſtical court was deſtructive of all law, ſo its erection 
vas deemed by many a mere uſurpation of this imperious princeſs ; and 
had no other foundation than a clauſe of a ſtatute, reſtoring the ſuprema- 
cyto the crown, and empowering the ſoycreign to appoint commiſſioners 
for exerciſing that prerogative, But prerogative in general, eſpecially the 
ſupremacy, was ſuppoſed in that age to involve powers, which no law, pre- 
cedent, or reaſon could limit and determine. 


Bur though the commons, in their humble petition to the prelates, had 
touched ſo gently and ſubmiſſively on the eceleſiaſtical grievances, the 
queen, in a ſpeech from the throne at the end of the ſeſſion, could not 
forbear taking notice of their preſumption, and reproving them for thoſe 
murmurs, which, for fear of offending her, they had pronounced ſo low 
as not directly to reach her royal cars. After giving them ſome general 
thanks for their attachment to her, and making profeſſions of affection to 
her ſubjeAs, ſhe told them, that whoever found fault with the church, 
threw a ſlander upon her, ſince ſhe was appointed by God ſupreme ruler 
over it, and no hereſies or ſchiſms could prevail in the kingdom but by 
her permiſſion and negligence : That ſome abuſes mult neceſſarily have 
place in every thing; but ſhe warned the prelates to be watchful ; for if 
he found them careleſs of their charge, ſhe was fully determined to depoſe 
them: That ſhe was commonly ſuppoſed to have employed herſelf in ma- 
ty ſtudies, particularly philoſophical (by which, 1 ſuppoſe, ſhe meant the- 
ological), and ſhe would confeſs, that few, whoſe leiſure had not allowed 
them to make profeſſion of ſcience, had read or refleted more: That as 
ſhe could diſcern the preſumption of many, in curiouſly canvaſſing the 
ſcriptures, and ſtarting innovations, ſhe would no longer endure this licen- 
tiouſneſs ; but meant to guide her people, by God's rule, in the juſt mean 
between the corruptions of Rome and the errors of modern ſectaries: And 
that as the Romaniſts were the inveterate enemies of her perſon, ſo the o- 
ther innovators were dangerous to all kingly government ; and, under co- 
lour of preaching the word of God, preſumed to exerciſe their private 
judgement, and to cenſure the actions of the prince n. 

From the whole of this tranſaction we may obſerve, that the commons, 
in making their general application to the prelates, as well as in ſome par- 
ticular articles of their petition ſhowed themſelves wholly 1gnorant, no 
leſs than the queen, of the principles of liberty, and a legal conſtitutions 


® Sce note [GG] at the end of the volume. 
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And it may not be unworthy of remark, that Elizabeth, ſo far from Yield. 
ing to the diſpleaſure of the parliament againſt the eccleſiaſtical commiſ. 
ſion, granted, before the end of her reign, a new commiſſion ; in which 
ſhe enlarged, rather than reſtrained, the powers of the commiſſioners o. 


Dvzixs this ſeſſion of parliament, there was diſcovered a conſpiracy, 
which much encreaſcd the general animoſity againſt the catholics, and &ill 
farther widened the breach between the religious parties. William Pam, 
a catholic gentleman, had received the queen's pardon for a crime, by 
which he was expoſed to capital puniſhment ; and, having obtained per. 
miſhon tò travel, he retired to Milan, and made open profeſſion of his re. 


lig ion which he had concealed while he remained in England. He wa 


here perſuaded by Palmio, a jeſuit, that he could not perform a more me. 
ritorious action than to take away the life of his ſovereign and his benefac. 
treſs ; the nuncio, Campeggio, when conſulted, approved extremely of 
this pious undertaking; and Parry, though ſtill agitated with doubts, 
came to Paris, with an intention of paſſing over to England, and execu- 
ting his bloody purpoſe. He was here encouraged in his deſign by Tho- 
mas Morgan, a gentleman of great credit in the party; and though Watty 
and ſome other catholic prieſts told him, that the enterprize was crimi- 
nal and impious, be preferred the authority of Raggazzoni, the nuncig 
at Paris, and determined to perſiſt in his reſolution. He here wrotea 
letter to the pope, which was conveyed to cardinal Como; he communi. 
cated his intention to the holy father; and craved his abſolution and pater- 
nal benediction. He received an anſwer from the cardinal, by which he 
found that his purpoſe was extremely applauded ; and he came over to 
England with a full deſign of carrying it into execution. So deeply are 
the ſentiments of morality engraved in the human breaſt, that it is diff- 
cult even for the prejudices of falſe religion totally to efface them: and 
this bigoted aſſaſſin reſolved, before he came to extremities, to try every 
other expedient for alleviating the perſecutions under which the catholic 
at that time laboured. He found means of being introduced to the 
queen ; aſſured her that many conſpiracies were formed againſt her; and 
exhorted her, as ſhe tendered her life, to give the Romanilts ſome more 
indulgence in the exerciſe of their religion: But, left he ſhould be tempt- 
ed by the opportunity to aſlaſſinate her, he always came to court unpro- 
vided with every offenſive weapon. He even found means to be elected 
member of parliament ; and, having made a vchement harangue againk 
the ſevere laws enacted this laſt ſeſſion, was committed to cuſtody for his 
treedom, and ſequeſtered from the houſe. His failure in theſe attempt 
confirmed him the more in his former reſolution ; and he communicated 
his intentions to Nevil, who entered zealouſly into the defign, and was de 


® Rymer, vol. xvi, p. 292. 336, 400. 
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termined to have a ſhare in the merits of its execution. A book, newly 
publiſhed by Dr. Allen, afterwards created a cardinal, ſerved farther to 
eface all their ſcruples with regard to the murder of an heretical prince; 
and, having agreed to ſhoot the queen while ſhe ſhould be taking the air 
on horſeback, they reſolved, if they could not make their eſcape, to ſacri- 
ke their lives, in fulfilling a duty, ſo agreeable, as they imagined, to the 
will of God and to the true religion. But while they were watching an 
opportunity for the execution of their purpoſe, the earl of Weſtmoreland 
happened to die in exile; and as Nevil was next heir to that family, he 
began to entertain hopes, that, by doing ſome acceptable ſervice to the 
queen, he might recover the eſtate and honours, which had been forfeit- 
ed by the rebellion of the laſt earl, He betrayed the whole conſpiracy 
to the miniſters ; and Parry, being thrown into priſon, confeſſed the guilt, 
both to them and to the jury who tried him. The letter from cardinal 
Como, being produced in court, put Parry's narrative beyond all queſ- 
tion; and that criminal, having received ſentence of death b, ſuffered 
the puniſhment which the law appointed for his treaſonable conſpiracy d. 


Txtss bloody defigns now appeared every where, as the reſult of that 
bigoted ſpirit by which the two religions, eſpecially the catholic, were at 
this time actuated. Somerville, a gentleman of the county of Warwic, 
ſomewhat diſordered in his underſtanding, had heard ſo much of the me- 
it attending the aſſaſſination of heretics and perſecutors, that he came to 
London with a view of murdering the queen; but having betrayed his 
delign by ſome extravagancies, he was thrown into priſon, 
and there periſhed by a voluntary death *. About the ſame 1 
time, Baltazar Gerard, a Burgundian, undertook, and exe- of the Low 
cuted the ſame deſign againſt the prince of Orange: and CO 
that great man periſhed at Delft, by the hands of a deſperate aſſaſſin, 
who with a reſolution worthy of a better cauſe, ſacrificed his own life, 
in order to deſtroy the famous reſtorer and protector of religious liberty. 
The Flemings, who regarded that prince as their father, were filled with 
great ſorrow, as well when they conſidered the miſerable end of ſo brave 
a patriot, as their own forlorn condition, from the loſs of ſo powerful 
and prudent a leader, and from the rapid progreſs of the Spaniſh arms. 
The prince of Parma had made every year great advances upon them, had 
reduced ſeveral of the provinces to obedience, and had laid cloſe fiege to 
Antwerp, the richeſt and moſt populous city of the Netherlands, whoſe 
ſubjection it was foreſeen, would give a mortal blow to the already declining 
allairs of the revolted provinces. The only hopes which remained to them, 
aole from the proſpe& of foreign ſuccour. Being well acquainted with 


® State Trials, vol. i. p. 163, & ſeq. Strype, vol. iii. p. 255, & ſeq. 
18 note [HH] at the end of the volume, Camdep. p. 495. 
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the cautious and frugal maxims of Elizabeth, they expected better ſie. 
ceſs in 1#ance; and in the view of engaging Henry to embrace their dt. 
fence, they tendered him the ſovereignty of their provinces. But the 
1585. preſent condition of that monarchy obliged the king to rejed ſ 

advantageous an offer, The duke of Anjou's death, which, he 
thought, would have tended to reſtore public tranquillity, by delivering 
him from the intrignes of that prince, plunged him into the deepeſt difre(s, 
and the king of Navarre, a profeſſed hugonot, being next heir to the 
crown, the duke of Guiſe took thence occafion to revive the catholic 
league, and to urge Henry, by the moſt violent expedients, to ſeek the 
excluſion of that brave and virtuous prince. Henry himſelf, though 
zealous catholic, yet, becauſe he declined complying with their precigi 
tate meaſures, became an object of averſion to the league; and as hi 
zeal, in practiſing all the ſuperſtitious obſervances of the Romiſh church, 
was accompanied with a very licentious conduct in private life, the cath 
lic faction, in contradiction to univerſal experience, embraced thence the 
pretext of repreſenting his devotion as mere deceit and hypocriſy. Fi. 
ding his authority to decline, he was obliged to declare war againſt the 
hugonots, and to put arms into the hands of the league, whom both on 
account of their dangerous pretenſions at home, and their cloſe alliance 
with Philip, he ſecretly regarded as his more dangerous enemies. Con- 
ſtrained by the ſame policy, he dreaded the danger of aſſociating himſelf 


vith the revolted proteſtants in the Low Countries, and was obliged to 


renounce that inviting opportunity of revenging himſelf for all the hol. 
tile intrigues and enterprizes of Philip. 

Tus States, reduced to this extremity, ſent over a ſolemn embaſſy to 
London, and made anew an offer to the queen, of acknowledging her 
for their ſovereign, on condition of obtaining her protection and alli 
ance. Elizabeth's wiſeſt counſellors were divided in opinion with re- 
gard to the conduct which ſhe ſhould hold in this critical and important 
emergence. Some adviſed her to reje& the offer of the States, and re. 
preſented the imminent dangers, as well as injuſtice, attending the accept. 
ance of it. They ſaid, that the ſuppreſſion of rebellious ſubjects was th: 
common cauſe of all ſovereigns, and any encouragement, given to the r- 
volt of the Flemings, might prove the example of a like pernicious licence 
to the Engliſh : That though princes were bound by the laws of the Su. 
preme Being not to oppreſs their ſubjects, the people never were entitled 
to forget all duty to their ſovereign, or transfer, from every fancy or dil. 
guſt, or even from the juſteſt ground of complaint, their obedience to any 
other maſter : That the queen, in the ſuccours hitherto afforded the Flem- 
ings, had conſidered them as labouring under oppreſſion, not as entitled to 
freedom ; and had intended only to admoniſh Philip not to perſevere in 
his tyranny, without any view of raviſhing from him theſe provinces which 
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he enjoyed by hereditary right from his anceſtors: That her ſituation in 
Ireland, and even in England, would afford that powerful monarch ſuffici- 
ent opportunity of retaliating upon her; and ſhe muſt thenceforth expect, 
that, inſtead of ſecretly fomenting faction, he would openly employ his 
whole force in the protection and defence of the catholics : That the 

would undoubtedly unite his ſpiritual arms to the temporal ones of 
Spain : And that the queen would ſoon repent her making ſo precarious 
an acquiſition in foreign countries, by expoſing her own dominions to the 
noſt imminent danger *. 


OrTaxx counſellors of Elizabeth maintained a contrary opinion. They 
afferted that the queen had not, even from the beginning of her reign, but 
certainly had not at preſent, the choice whether ſhe would embrace friend- 
ſhip or hoſtility with Philip: That by the whole tenor of that prince's 
conduct it appeared, that his ſole aims were, the extending of his empire, 
and the entire ſubjection of the proteſtants, under the ſpecious pretence of 
maintaining the catholic faith. That the provocations which ſhe had al- 
ready given him, joined to his general ſcheme of policy, would for ever 
render him her implacable enemy; and as ſoon as he had ſubdued his re- 
volted ſubjects, he would undoubtedly fall, with the whole force of his 
united empire, on her defenceleſs ſtate : That the only queſtion was, whe- 
ther ſhe would maintain a war abroad, and ſupported by allies, or wait 
till the ſubjection of all the confederates of England ſhould give her ene- 
mies leiſure to begin their hoſtilities inthe bowels of the kingdom : That 
the revolted provinces, though in a declining condition, poſſeſſed {till con» 
iderable force; and by the aſſiſtance of England, by the advantages of 
their ſituation, and by their inveterate antipathy to Philip, might ſtill be 
enabled to maintain the conteſt againſt the Spaniſh monarchy : That their 
maritime power, united to the queen's would give her entire ſecurity on 
the fide from which alone ſhe could be aſſaulted, and would even enable 
her to make inroads on Philip's dominions, both in Europe and the In- 
dies i That a war which was neceſſary could never be unjuſt ; and ſelf-de- 
fence was concerned, as well in preventing certain dangers at a diſtance, as 
in repelling any immediate invaſion : And that, fince hoſtility with Spain 
was the unavoidable conſequence of the preſent intereſts and ſituations of 
the two monarchies, it were better to compenſate that danger and loſs 
by the acquiſition of ſuch important provinces to the Engliſh empire * 

Auipsr theſe oppoſite counſels, the queen, apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences attending each extreme, was inclined to ſteer a middle courſe ; and 
though ſuch conduct is ſeldom prudent, ſhe was not, in this reſolution, 
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guided by any prejudice or miſtaken affection. She was determined not 
to permit, without oppoſition, the total ſubjection of the revolted proy- 
inces, whoſe intereſts ſhe deemed ſo cloſely connected with her own ; But 
foreſceing that the acceptance of their ſovereignty would oblige herto em. 
ploy her whole force in their defence, would give umbrage to her neigh. 
bours, and would expoſe her to the reproach of ambition and uſurpation, 
imputations which hitherto ſhe had carefully avoided, ſhe immediately te. 
jected this offer. She concluded a league with the States on the following 
conditions: That ſhe ſhould ſend over an army to their aſſiſtance, of five 
thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, and pay them during the war ; that 
the general, and two others, whom ſhe ſhould appoint, ſhould be admit- 
ted into the council of the States ; that neither party ſhould make peace 
without the conſent of the other ; that her expences ſhould be refunded 
after the concluſion of the war ; and that the towns of Fluſhing and the 
Brille, with the caſtle of Kammekins, ſhould, in the mean time, be con- 
ſigned into her hands, by way of ſecurity. 


Tu queen knew that this meaſure would immediately engage her in 
epen hoſtilities with Philip ; yet was not ſhe terrified with the view of the 
preſent greatneſs of that monarch. The continent of Spain was at that 
time rich and populous; and the late addition of Portugal, beſides ſecur- 
ing internal tranquillity, had annexed an opulent kingdom to Philip's do- 
minions, had made him mafter of many ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies, 
and of the whole commerce of thoſe regions, and had much enereaſed his 
naval power, in which he was before chiefly deficient. All the princes of 
Italy, even the pope and the court of Rome, were reduced to a kind of 
ſubjection under him, and ſeemed to poſſeſs their ſovereignty on terms 
ſomewhat precarious. The Auſtrian branch in Germany, with their de- 
pendent principalities, was cloſely connected with him, and was ready to 
ſupply him with troops for every enterprize. All the treaſures of the 
Weſt-Indies were in his poſſeſſion; and the preſent ſcarcity of the preci- 
ous metals in every country of Europe, rendered the influence of his riches 
the more forcible and extenſive. The Netherlands ſeemed on the point 
of relapſing into ſervitude ; and ſmall hopes were entertained of their with- 
ſtanding thoſe numerous and veteran armies, which, under the command 
of the moſt experienced generals, he employed againſt them. Even France, 
which was wont to counterbalance the Auſtrian greatneſs, had lolt all 
her force from inteſtine commotions ; and as the catholics, the ruling par- 
ty, were cloſely connected with him, he rather expected thence an aug 
mentation, than a diminution of his power. Upon the whole, ſuch pre 
poſſeſſions were every where entertained concerning the force of the Sp 
niſh monarchy, that the king of Sweden, when he heard that Elizabeth 
kad openly embraced the defence of the revolted Flemings, ſcrupled uot 
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to fay, that ſhe had now taken the diadem from her head, and had adven- 
tured it upon the doubtful chance of war *, Yet was this princeſs rather 
cautious than enterprizing in her natural temper : She needed more to 
be impellet! by the vigour, than reſtrained by the prudence of her mini- 
lers: But when ſhe ſaw an evident neceſſity, ſhe braved danger with 
magnanimous courage; and truſting to her own conſummate wiſdom, and 
to the affections, however divided, of her people, ſhe prepared herſelf to 
reſiſt, and even to aſſault, the whole force of the catholic monarch. 


Taz Earl of Leiceſter was ſent over to Holland, at the head of the Eng- 
liſh auxiliary forces. He carried with him a ſplendid retinue; being ac- 
companied by the young earl of Eſſex, his ſon-in-law, the lords Audley 
and North, Sir William Ruffel, Sir Thomas Shirley, Sir Arthur Baf- 
ſet, Sir Walter Waller, Sir Gervaſe Clifton, and a ſelect troop of five 
hundred gentlemen, He was received, on his arrival at Fluſhing, by his 
nephew Sir Philip Sidney the governor ; and every town, through which 
ke paſſed, expreſſed their joy by acclamations and triumphal arches, as if his 
preſence and the queen's protection had brought them the moſt certain 
deliverance, The States, deſirous of engaging Elizabeth ſtill farther in 
eir defence, and knowing the intereſt which Leiceſter poſſeſſed with 
her, conferred on him the title of governor and captain-general of the U- 
nited Provinces, appointed a guard to attend him, and treated him, in ſome 
relpects, as their ſovereign, But this ſtep had a contrary effect to what 
they expected. The queen was diſpleaſed with the artifice of the States, 
and the ambition of Leiceſter, She ſeverely reprimanded both; and it 
was with ſome difficulty, that, after many humble ſubmiſſions, they were 
able to appeaſe her. 


Auxsica was regarded as the chief ſource of Philip's pow- \, 385. 
er, az well as the moſt defenceleſs part of his dominions; and Hoſtiliszes. 
Llizabeth, finding that an open breach with that monarch be 
vas unavoidable, reſolved not to leave him unmoleſted in that quarter. 
The greater ſucceſs of the Spaniards and Portugueſe in both Indies had 
excited a ſpirit of emulation in England; and as the progreſs of commerce, 
ſtill more than that of colonies, is ſlow and gradual, it was happy, that a 
var, in this critical period, had opened a more flattering proſpect to the ava- 
rice and ambition of the Engliſh, and had tempted them, by the view of 
ſudden and exorbitant profit, to engage in naval enterprizes. A fleet of 
twenty {ail was equipped to attack the Spaniards in the Welt Indies: 
Ivo thouſand three hundred volunteers, beſides ſeamen, engaged on board 
of it ; Sir Francis Drake was appointed admiral ; Chriſtopher Carliſle 
commander of the land forces. They took St Jago, near Cape 1586. 
Verde, by ſurprize; and found in ir plenty of proviſions, but ns ut. 
Vor. III. B b 
Camden, p. 508. 
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riches. They ſailed to Hiſpaniola ; and eaſily making themſelves malle | 


of Sr. Domingo by aſſault, obliged the inhabitants to ranſom their houſe, 
by a ſum of money. Carthagena fell next into their hands after ſome 
more reſiſtance, and was treated in the ſame manner. They burned St. 
Anthony and St. Helens, two towns on the coaſt of Florida. Sailing alon 

the coaſt of Virginia, they found theſmall remains of a colony which had been 
planted there by Sir Walter Raleigh, and which had gone extremely to decay, 
This was the firſt attempt of the Engliſh to form ſuch ſettlements ; and 
though they have ſince ſurpaſſed all European nations, both in the ſituation 
of their colonies, and in the noble principles of liberty and induſtry, on which 
they are founded ; they had here been ſo unſucceſsful, that the miſerable 
planters abandoned their ſettlements, and prevailed on Drake to carry then 
with him to England. Hereturned with ſo much riches as encouraged the 
volunteers, and with ſuch accounts of the Spaniſh weakneſs in thoſe coun. 
tries as ſerved extremely to inflame the ſpirits of the nation to future eu- 
terprizes. The great mortality, which the climate had produced in his 
fleet, was, as is uſual, but a feeble reftraint on the avidity and fſanguine 
hopes of young adventurers *. It is thought that Drake's fleet firlt iu. 
troduced the uſe of tobacco into England. 


Tus enterprizes of Leiceſter were much leſs ſacceſsful than thoſe of 
Drake. This man poſſeſſed neither courage nor capacity equal to the 
truſt repoſed in him by the queen; and as he was the only bad choice ſhe 
made for any conſiderable employment, men naturally believed, that ſhe 
had here been influenced by an affection ſtill more partial than that of 
friendſhip. He gained at firſt ſome advantage in an action againſt the 
Spaniards : and threw ſuccours into Grave, by which that place was en- 
abled to make a vigorous defence : But the cowardice of the governor, 
Van Hemert, rendered all theſe efforts uſeleſs. He capitulated after a 
feeble reſiſtance ; and being tried for his conduct, ſuffered a capital pu- 
niſhment from the ſentence of a court-martial. The prince of Parma next 
undertook the fiege of Venlo, which was ſurrendered to him after ſome 
reſiſtance. The fate of Nuys was more diſmal ; being taken by affault, 
while the garriſon was treating of a capitulation. Rhimberg, which was 
garriſoned by twelve hundred Engliſh, under the command of colonel 
Morgan, was afterwards beſieged by the Spaniards ; and Leiceſter, think · 
ing himſelf too weak to attempt raiſing the ſiege, endeavoured to drav 
off the prince of Parma by forming another enterprize. He ſirſt attacked 
Doeſberg, and ſucceeded : He then ſat down before Zutphen, which 
the Spaniſh general thought ſo, important a fortreſs, that he haſtened to 
its relief. He made the marquiſs of Guaſto advance with a convoy 
which he intended to throw into the place. They were favoured by # 
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ſog; but falling by accident on a body of Engliſh cavalry, a furious ac - 


tion enſued, in which the Spamards were worſted, and the marquiſs of 
Gonzaga, an Italian nobleman of great reputation and family was ſlain, 
The purſuit was ſtopped by the advance of the prince of Parma with the 
main body of the Spaniſh army ; and the Engliſh cavalry on their return 
from the field, found their advantage more than compenſated by the loſs 
of Sir Philip Sidney, who, being mortally wounded in the action, was 
carried off by the ſoldiers, and ſoon after died. This perſon is deſcribed 
by the writers of that age as the moſt perfect model of an accompliſhed 
gentleman, that could be formed even by the wanton imagination of poetry 
or fiction. Virtuous conduct, polite converſation, heroic valour, and ele- 
gant erudition, all concurred to render him the ornament and delight of the 
Engliſh court; and as the credit, which he poſſeſſed with the queen and the 
earl of Leiceſter, was wholly employed in the encouragement of genius and 
literature, bis praiſes have been tranſmitted with advantage to poſterity. 
No perſon was ſo low as not to become an object of his humanity, Af. 
ter this laſt action, while he was lying on the field, mangled with wounds, 
a bottle of water was brought him to relieve his thirſt ; but obſerving a 
ſoldier near him in a like miſerable condition, be ſaid, This man's neceſſity 
is flill greater than mine : And reſigned to him the bottle of water. The 
king of Scots, ſtruck with admiration of Sidney's virtue, celebrated his 
memory in a copy of Latin verſes, which he compoſed on the death of 
that young hero. 


* 

Tur Engliſh, though a long peace had deprived them of all experience, 
were ſtrongly poſſeſſed of military genius ; and the advantages gained by 
the prince of Parma, were not attributed to the ſuperior bravery and dif- 
cipline of the Spaniards, but ſolely to the want of military abilities in Lei- 
celter, 'The States were much diſcontented with his management of the 
war; fill more with his arbitrary and imperious conduct; and at the end 
of the campaign, they applied to him for a redreſs of all their grievances. 
But Leiceſter, without giving them any ſatisfaction, departed ſoon after 
for England *, 


Tur queen, while ſhe provoked ſo powerful an enemy as the king of 
Spain, was not forgerful to ſecure herſelf on the ſide of Scotland : and ſhe 
endeavoured both to cultivate the friendſhip and alliance of her kinſman, 
James, and to remove all grounds of quarrel between them. An attempt, 
which ſhe had made ſome time before, was not well calculated to gain the 
confidence of that prince. She had diſpatched Wotton as her ambaſſa- 
dor to Scotland; but though ſhe gave him private inſtructions with re- 
gard to her affairs, ſhe informed James, that, when ſhe bad any poli- 
tical buſineſs to diſcuſs with him, ſhe would employ another miniſter; 


Bb 2 
* Car den, p. 513. Bentivoglio, part 2. Ib. 4. 


- ous attempt, and his natural temper inclined him ſoon to forgive and! 
it. The queen found no difficulty in renewing the negociations for a ſtrict 
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that this man was not fitted for ſerious negociations; and that her chief 
purpoſe in ſending him, was'to entertain the king with witty and facetiou; 


converſation, and to partake without reſerve of his pleaſures and amuſe.” 


ments. Wotton was maſter of profound diſſimulation, and knew how t, 
cover, under the appearance of a careleſs gaiety, the deepeſt deſigns, and 
molt dangerous artifices, When but a youth of twenty, he had been em- 
ployed by his uncle, Dr. Wotton, ambaſſador in France during the reign 
of Mary, to enſnare the conſtable, Montmorency : and had not his pur. 
poſe been fruſtrated by pure accident, his cunning had prevailed over al 
the caution and experience of that aged miniſter. It is no wonder tha; 
after years had improved him in all the arts of deceit,.he ſhould gain an 
aſcendant over a young prince, of ſo open and unguarded a temper az 
James; eſpecially when the queen's recommendation prepared the way fur 
his reception. He was admitted into all the pleaſures of the king; made 
himſelf maſter of his ſecrets ; and had ſo much the more authority with hin 
in political tranſactions, as be did not ſeem to pay the leaſt attention to 
theſe matters. The Scottish miniſters, who obſerved the growing intere! 
of this man, endeavoured to acquire his friendſhip ; and ſcrupled not to 
ſacrifice to his intrigues the molt eſſential intereſts of their maſter. Eliza. 
beth's uſual jealouſies with regard to her heirs began now to be levelled a. 
gainſt James; and as that prince had attained the years proper for mar. 
riage, ſhe was apprehenſive, leſt, by being ſtrengthened with children and 
alliances, he ſhould acquire the greater intereſt and authority with her Eng- 
liſh ſubjects. She directed Wotton to form a ſecret concert with ſome 
Scottiſh noblemen, and to procure their promiſe that James, during three 
years, ſhould not, on any account, be permitted to marry. In conſequence 
of this view, they endeavoured to embroil him with the king of Denmark, 
who had ſent ambaſſadors to Scotland, on pretence of demanding reſtitu- 
tion of the Orkneys, but really with a view of opening a propoſal of mar- 


riage between James and his daughter. Wotton is faid to have employed 


his intrigues to purpoſes ſtill more dangerous. He formed, it is pretended, 
a conſpiracy with ſome malcontents, to ſcize the perſon of the king, and te 
deliver him into the hands of Elizabeth, who would probably have denied all 
eoncurrence in the deſign, but would have been ſure to retain him in per. 
petual thraldom, if not captivity. The conſpiracy was detected, and 
Wotton fled haſtily from Scotland, without taking leave of the king ?. 


James's ſituation obliged him to diſſemble his reſentment of this traiter- 
forget 
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alliance between Scotland and England; and the more effectually to gain 
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the princes friendſhip, ſhe granted him a penſion, equivalent to his claim 
on the inheritance of his grandmother, the countefs of Lenox, lately deceaſ- 
d:. A league was formed between Elizabeth and James, for the mutual 
defence of their dominions, and of their religion, now menaced by the 
open combination of all the catholic powers of Europe, It was ſtipulat- 
ed, that, if Elizabeth were invaded, James ſhould aid her with a body of 
two thouſand horſe and hive thouſand foot; that Elizabeth, in alike caſe, 
fould ſend to his aſſiſtance three thouſand horſe and fix thouſand foot 
that the charge of theſe armies ſhould be defrayed by the prince who de- 
manded aſſiſtance; that, if the invaſion ſhould be made upon England, 
within ſixty miles of the frontiers of Scotland, this latter kingdom ſhould 
march its whole force to the aſſiſtance of the former; and that the preſent 
league ſhould ſuperſede all former alliances of either ſtate with any foreign 
kingdom, ſo far as religion was concerned *, 


By this league James ſecured himſelf againſt all attempts from abroad, 
opened a way for acquiring the confidence and affections of the Engliſh, and 
might entertain ſome proſpe& of domeſtic tranquillity, which, while he 
lived on bad terms with Elizabeth, he could never expect long ta. enjoy. 
Befides the turbulent diſpoſition, and inveterate feuds of the nobility, an- 
cient maladies of the Scottiſh government, the ſpirit of fanaticiſm bad in- 
troduced a new diſorder ; ſo much the more dangerous, as religion, when 
corrupted by falſe opinion, is not reſtrained by any rules of morality, and 
is even ſcarcely to be accounted for in its operations, by any principles of 
ordinary eonduct and policy. The inſolence of the preachers, who triumph- 
ed in their dominion over the populace, had, at this time, reached an ex- 
rreme height; and they carried their arrogance fo far, not only againſt the 
king, but againſt the whole civil power, that they excommunicated the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, becauſe he had been active in parliament for 
promoting a law which reſtrained their ſeditious ſermons . Nor could 
that prelate ſave himſelf by any expedient from this terrible ſentence, but 
by renouncing all pretenſions to eccleſiaſtical authority. One Gibſon 
ſaid in the pulpit, that captain James Stuart (meaning the late earl of 
Arran) and his wife, Jezabel, had been deemed the chief perſecutors of 
the church; but it was now ſeen, that the king bimſelf was the great of- 
ſender : And for this crime the preacher denounced againſt him the curſe 
which fell on Jeroboam that he ſhould die childleſs, and be the laſt of his 
race ©, as. 

Tur ſecretary, 'Thirlſtone, perceiving the king ſo much moleſted with 
tecleſiaſtical affairs, and with the refractory diſpoſition of the clergy, adviſ. 

B b 3 
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ed him to leave them to their own courſes : For that in a ſhort time they 
would become ſo intolerable, that the people would riſe againſt them, and 
drive them out ofthe country. True,“ replied the king: © If I pur. 
© poſed to undo the church and religion, your counſel were good: But 
t my intention is to maintain both ; therefore cannot I ſuffer the clergy 
& to follow ſuch a conduct, as will in the end bring religion into contempt 
« andderifion 9.” 


CHAP. XLII. 


Zeal of the catholics ————— Babington's conſpiracy —— Mary affents to the com. 
: ſpiracy The conſpirators ſeized and executed === Regolution to try 
the queen of Scott The commiſſioners prevail on her to ſubmit to the trial 
— T he trial. Sentence againſt Mary Interpoſition of ling James 
Reaſons for the execution of Mary The exerution Mary's charaftr 
—T he queen's affected ſorrow—— Drake deſtroys the Spaniſh fleet at Cadiz 
A Philip projeds the invaſion of England — The invincible armada 
Preparations in England———T he armada arrives in the channel ——Defeat- 
ont parliament—— Expedition againſt Portugal—— Afſairs of Seu. 


| HE dangers which proſe from the character, principles, and preten- 

ſions of the queen of Scots, had very early engaged Elizabeth to 
conſult, in her treatment of that unfortunate princeſs, the dictates of 
jealouſy and politics, rather than of friendſhip or generoſity. Reſentment 
of this uſage had puſhed Mary into enterprizes which had nearly threaten- 
ed the repoſe and authority of Elizabeth: The rigour and reſtraint, 
thence redoubled upon the captive queen , ſtill impelled her to attempt 
greater extremities ; and while her impatience of confinement, her re- 
venge f, and her high ſpirit, concurred with religious zeal, and the ſuggeſ- 
tions of deſperate bigots, ſhe was at laſt engaged in deſigns which afforded 
her enemies, who watched the opportunity, a pretence or reaſon for eff. e- 


ting her final ruin. | 
Taz Engliſh ſeminary at Rheims had wrought themſelves 
pe the | *F to a high pitch of rage and animoſity againſt the queen. 


Catholics. The recent perſecutions from which they had eſcaped ; the 
new rigours which, they knew, awaited them in the courſe of 


« Spotſwood, p. 348. t Digges, p. 139. Haynes, p. 607. f See 
Note (II) at the end of the volume. 
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their miſſions: the liberty, which for the preſent they enjoyed, of de- 
caiming againſt that princeſs; and the contagion of that religious fury 
which every where ſurrounded them in France: All theſe cauſes had ob- 
literated with them every maxim of common ſenſe, and every principle of 
morals or humanity. Intoxicated with admiration of the divine power and 
infallibility of the pope, they revered his bull, by which he excommunica- 
ted and depoſed the queen; and ſome of them had gone to that height of 
extravagance, as to aſſert, that that performance had been immediately dicta- 
ted by the holy ghoſt. The aſſaſſination of heretical ſovereigns, and of 
that princeſs in particular, was repreſented as the moſt meritorious of all 
enterprizes ; and they taught, that whoever periſhed in ſuch pious at- 
tempts, enjoyed, without diſpute, the glorious and never-fading crown of 
martyrdom. By ſuch doctrines, they inſtigated John Savage, a man of 
deſperate courage, who had ſerved so de years in the Low Countries, un- 
der the prince of Parma, to attempt the life of Elizabeth; and this aſ- 
ſaſſin, having made a vow to perſevere in his deſign, was ſent over to Eng- 
land, and recommended to the confidence of the more zealous catholics. 
Azovur the ſame time, John Ballard, a prieſt of that ſeminary, had re- 
turned to Paris from his miſſion in England and Scotland; and as he 
had obſerved a ſpirit of mutiny and rebellion to be very prevalent among 
the catholic devotees in theſe countries, he had founded, on that diſpoſi- 
tion, the project of dethroning Elizabeth, and of reſtoring by force of 
arms, the exerciſe of the ancient religion S. The ſituation of affairs a- 
broad ſeemed favourable to this enterprize : The pope, the Spaniard, the 
duke of Guiſe, concurring in intereſts, had formed a reſolution to make 
ſome attempt againſt England ; And Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambailador 
at Paris, ſtrongly encouraged Ballard to hope for ſuccours from theſe 
princes. Charles Paget alone, a zealous catholic, and a devoted partizan 
of the queen of Scots, being well acquainted with the prudence, vigour, 
and general popularity of Elizabeth, always maintained, that, fo long as 
that princeſs was allowed to live, it was in vain to expect any ſucceſs 
from an enterprize upon England. Ballard, perſuaded of this truth, ſaw 
more clearly the neceſſity of executing the delign formed at Rheims: 
He came over to England in the diſguiſe of a ſoldier, and aſſumed the 
name of Captain Forteſcue: And he bent his endeavours to effect at 
once the project of an aſſaſſination, an inſurrection and an invaſion l. 
Tus firſt perſon to whom he addreſſed himſelf was An- 
tony Babington, of Dethic, in the county of Derby. This * — 
young gentleman was of a good family, poſſeſſed a plentiful Conſp.cacy. 
lortune, had diſcovered an excellent capacity, and was accom- 
pliſhed in literature beyond moſt of his years or ſtation. Being zealouſly 
devoted to the catholic communion, he had ſecretly made a journey to Pa- 


i Murden's State Papers, p. 517. Camden, p. 55. 
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ris” ſometime before; and had fallen into intimacy with Thomas Myr. 
gan, a bigoted fugitive from England, and with the biſhop of Glaſgor 
Mary's ambaſſador at the court of France. By continually extolling th 
amiable accompliſhments and heroical virtues of that princeſs, they impel. 
led the ſanguine and unguarded mind of young Babington to make ſome 
attempt for her ſervice; and they employed every principle of ambition, 
gallantry, and religious zeal, to give him a contempt of thoſe dangers which 
attended any enterprize againſt the vigilant government of Elizabeth. Find. 
ing him well diſpoſed for their purpoſe, they ſent him back to England, and 
ſecretly, unknown to himſelf, recommended him to the queen of Scots, 282 
perſon worth engaging in her ſervice. She wrote him a letter, full of friend. 
ſtip and confidence; and Babington, ardent in his temper, and zealou 
in his principles, thought that theſe advances now bound him in honour to 
devote himſelf entirely to the ſervice of that unfortunate princeſs. During 
fometime, he had found means of conveying to her all her foreign ond 
pondence ; but after ſhe was put under the cuſtody of Sir Amias Paulct, 
and reduced to a more rigorous confinement, he experienced ſo much diff. 
culty and danger in rendering her this ſervice, that he had deſiſted from 
every attempt of that nature, 

Warn Ballard began to open his intentions to Babington, he found his 
zeal ſuſpended, not extinguiſhed : His former ardour revived on the mention 
of any enterprize which ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs in the cauſe of Mary 
and of the catholic religion. He had entertained ſentiments conformable 
to thoſe of Paget, and repreſented the folly of all attempts which, during 
the lifetime of Elizabeth, could be formed againſt the eſtabliſhed religion 
and government of England. Ballard, encouraged by this hint, procted- 
ed to diſcover to him the deſign undertaken by Savage i; and was well 
pleaſed to obſerve, t hat, inſtead of being ſhocked with the project, Babing - 
ton only thought it not ſecure enough, when entruſted to one ſingle hand, 
and propoſed to join five others with Savage in this deſperate enterprize. 


In proſecution of theſe views, Babington employed himſelf in encreal- 
ing the number of his aſſociates ; and he ſecretly drew into the con- 
ſpiracy many catholic gentlemen, diſcontented with the preſent govern- 
ment. Barnwel, of a noble family in Ireland, Charnoc, a gentleman of 
Lancaſhire, and Abington, whoſe father had been cofferer to the houle- 
hold, readily undertook the aſſaſſination of the queen. Charles Tilacy, 
the heir of an ancient family, and Tichborne of Southampton, when the 
deſign was propoſed to them, expreſſed ſome ſcruples, which were removed 
by the arguments of Babington and Ballard. Savage alone refused, du- 
ring ſome time, to ſhare the glory of the enterprize with any others * ; hc 
challenged the whole to himſelf; and it was with ſome difficulty he was 
induced to depart from this prepoſtzrous ambition. 


i Thid. State Trials. p. 114. x State Trials, vol. i. p. III. 
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Tut deliverance of the queen of Scots, at the very ſame inſtant when 
Elizabeth ſhould be aſſaſſinated, was requiſite for effecting the purpoſe of 
the conſpirators ; and Babington undertook, with a party of a hundred 
horſe, to attack her guards, while ſhe ſhou'd be taking the air on horſe- 
hck, In this enterprize he engaged Edward Windſor, brother to the 
lord of that name, Thomas Saliſbury, Robert Gage, John Travers, John 
Jones, and Henry Donne ; moſt of them men of family and intereſt, The 
conſpirators much wanted, but could not fiad, any nobleman of note whom 
they might place at the head of the enterprize; but they truſted, that 
the great events of the queen's death and Mary's deliverance, would rouze 
all the zealous catholics to arms ; and that foreign forces, taking advan- 
tage of the general confuſion, would eafily fix the queen of Scots on the 
throne,/and re-eſtabliſh the ancient religion. 


Tax$x deſperate projects had not eſcaped the vigilance of Elizabeth's 
council, particulary of Walfingham, ſecretary, of ſtate. That artful 
miniſter had engaged Maud, a catholic prieſt, whom he ret ained in pay, 
to attend Ballard in his journey to France, and had thereby got a hint of 
the deſigns entertained by the fugitives. Polly, another of his ſpies, had 
found means to infinuate himſelf among the conſpirators in England ; and 


though not entirely truſted, had obtained ſome inſight into their dangerous 


ſecrets. But the bottom of the conſpiracy was never fully known, till 
Gifford, a ſeminary prieſt, came over, and made a tender of his ſervices to 
Walüngham. By his means, the diſcovery became of the utmoſt im- 
portance, and involved the fate of Mary, as well as of thoſe zealous parti- 
zans of that princeſs, * 


% 


Baz1xGTow and his aſſyciates, having laid ſuch a plan, as, they thought, 
promiſed infallible ſuccefs, were impatient to communicate the delign to 
the queen of Scots, and to obtain her approbation and ,concurrence, For 
this ſervice they employed Gifford, who immediately applied to Walſing- 
ham, that the intereſt -of that miniſter might forward his ſecret correſ- 
pondence with Mary. Walſingham propoſed the matter to Paulet, and 
deſired him to connive at Gifford's corrupting one of his ſervants: But 
Paulet, averſe to the introducing of ſuch a pernicious precedent into his 
family, defired that they would rather think of ſome other expedient. 
Gifford found x brewer, who ſupplied the family with ale, and bribed him to 
convey letters to the ceptive queen. The letters by Paulet's connivance, 
were thruſt 'through a chink in the wall; and anſwers were returned 


by the ſame conveyance. 


BatLaky and Babington were at firſt diffident of Gifford's fidelity ; 
and to make trial of him, they gave him only blank papers made up like 
ktters ; But finding by the anſwers that theſe had been faithfully deliver. 
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ed, they laid aſide all farther ſcruple, and conveyed by his hands the mo# 
criminal and dangerous parts of their conſpiracy. Babington informed 
Mary of the deſign laid for a foreign invaſion, the plan of an inſurre&ion 
at home, the ſcheme for her deliverance, and the conſpiracy for aſſaſſinat- 
ing the uſurper, by fix noble gentlemen, as he termed them, all of then 
his private friends; who, from the zeal which they bore to the catholic 
cauſe and her majeſty's ſ:rvice, would undertake the tragical executing, 
Mary replied, that ſhe approved highly of the deſign; that 
FF. % the gentlemen might expect all the rewards which it ſhould 
to the con- ever be in her power to confer ;-and that the death of Eliza. 
* beth was a neceſſary circumſtance, before any attempts were 
made either for her own deliverance or an inſurrection l. Theſe letters, with 
others to Mendoza, Charles Paget, the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and Sir 
Francis Inglefield, were carried by Gifford to ſecretary Walſingham; were 
decyphered by the art of Philips, his clerk ; and copies taken of then, 
Walſingham employed another artifice, inorderto obtain full inſight intothe 
plot: He ſubjoined to a letter of Mary's a poſtſcript in the ſame cypher; 
in which he made her defire Babington to inform her of the names of the 
conſpiraters. The indiſcretion of Babington furniſhed Walſingham with 
{till another means of detection, as well as of defence, That gentleman 
had cauſed a picture to be drawn, where he himſelf was repreſented ſtand- 
ing amidit the fix aſſaſſins ; and a motto was ſubjoined, ex preſſing that their 
common perils were the band of their confederacy. A copy of this pie. 
ture was brought to Elizabeth, that ſhe might know the aſſaſſins, and guard 
herſelf againſt their approach to her perſon, 


MEAanwHiLE, Babington anxious to enſure and haſten the foreign ſue- 
cours, reſolved to diſpatch Ballard into France ; and he procured for him, 
under a feigned name, a licence to travel, In order to remove from him- 
ſelf all ſuſpicion, he applied to Wallingham, pretended great zeal for the 
queen's ſervice, offered to go abroad, and profeſſed his intentions of em- 
ploying the confidence, which he had gained among the catholics, to the 
detection and diſappointment of their conſpiracies. Walfingham com- 
mended his loyal purpoſes ; and promiſing his own counſel and aſſiſtance in 
the execution of them, {till fed him with hopes, and maintained a cloſe cor- 
reſpondence with him. A warrant, meanwhile, was iſſued for ſeizing Bak 
lard ; and this incident, joined to the conſciouſneſs of guilt, begat inal 
the conſpirators the utmoſt anxicty and concern, Some adviſed, that they 
ſhould immediately make their eſcape ; Others propoſed, that Savage and 
Charnoc ſhould without delay execute their purpoſe againſt Elizabeth 
and Babington, in proſecution of this ſcheme, furniſhed Savage with mo- 
vey, that he might buy good cloaths, and thereby have more caly accel 


1 State Trials, vol. i. p. 135- Camden, p. 515, 
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tothe queen's perſon, Next day, they began to apprehend, that they had 

taken the alarm too haſtily ; and Babington, having renewed his corre- 
ſpondence with Wallingham, was perſuaded by that ſubtile miniſter, that 

the ſeizure of Ballard had proceeded entirely from the uſual diligence of 
formers in the detection of popiſh and ſeminary prieſts, He even con- 
{-nted to take lodgings ſecretly in Walſingham's houſe, that they might 

have more frequent conferences together, before his intended departure 
for France: But obſerving, that he was watched and guarded, he made 
lis eſcape, and gave the alarm to the other conſpirators. They all took 

to flight, covered themſelves with ſeveral diſguiſes, and lay concealed in 

woods or barns ; but were ſoon diſcovered, and thrown 1526. 

lato priſon, In their examinations, they contradicted The conspira- 

exch other; and the leaders were obliged to make a full con. 8 ms 
{ſon of the truth. Fourteen were condemned and executed: 

Of whom, ſeven acknowledged the crime on their trial; the reſt were con- 
ned by evidence. 


Tus leſſer eonſpirators being diſpatched, meaſures were taken 
for the trial and conviction of the queen of Scots; on whole 
account, and with whoſe concurrence, theſe attempts had been made a- 
gainſt the life of the queen, and the tranquillity of the kingdom. Some 
of Elizabeth's counſellors were averſe to this procedure ; and thought, that 
the cloſe confinement of a woman, who was become very fickly, and who 
would probably put a ſpeedy period to their anxiety by her natural death, 
night give ſufficient ſecurity to the government, without attempting a mea- 
ſure, of which there ſcarcely remains any example in hiſtory, Leiceſter 
adviſed, that Mary ſhould be ſecretly diſpatched by poiſon, and he ſent a 
dine to convince Walſingham of the lawfulneſs of that action: But Wal- 
fagham declared his abhorrence of it; and {till inſiſted, in conjunction 
with the majority of the counſellors, for the open trial of the queen of 
Scots, The ſituation of England, and of the Engliſh miniſters, had, in- 
deed, been hitherto not a little dangerous. No ſucceſſor of the crown was 
declared; but the heir of blood, to whom the people in general were likely 
to adhere, was, by education, an enemy to the national religion; was, from 
multiplied provocations, an enemy to the miniſlers and principal nobility ; 
and their perſonal ſafety, as well as the ſafety of the public, ſeemed to de- 
pend alone on the queen's life, who was now ſomewhat advanced in years. 
No wonder, therefore, that Elizabeth's counſellors, knowing themſelves 
o de ſo obnoxious to the queen of Scots, endeavoured to puſh every mea- 
ſure to extremities againſt her; and were even more anxious than the 
queen herſelf, to prevent her from ever mounting the throne of England. 


September, 


Tuovo all England was acquainted with the detection of Babington's 
conſpiracy, every avenue to the queen of Scots had been ſo ſtrictly guard» 
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ed, that ſhe remained in utter ignorance of the matter; and it was a great 
lurprize to her, when Sir Thomas Gorges, by Elizabeth's orders, inform, 
ed her, that all her accomplices were diſcovered and arreſted. He choſe the 
time for giving her this intelligence, when ſhe was mounted on borſeback 
to go a hunting; and ſhe was not permitted to return to her former place 
of abode, but was conducted from one gentleman's houſe to another, til 
ſhe was lodged in Fotheringay caftle in the county of Northampton, which 
it was determined to make the laſt ſtage of her trial and ſufferings, He: 
two ſecretaries, Nau, a Frenchman, and Curle, a Scot, were immediatch 
arreſted : All her papers were ſeized, and ſent up to the council: Abor 
fixty different keys to cyphers were diſcovered ; There were alſo found 
many letters from perſons beyond ſea, and ſeveral too from Engliſh noble 
men, containing expreſſions of reſpe& and attachment. The queen took 
no notice of this latter diſcovery ; but the perſons themſelves, knowing 
their correſpondence to be detected, thought that they had no other mean 
of making atonement for their imprudence, than by declaring themfclyq 
thenceforth the moſt inveterate enemies of the queen of Scots . 


It was reſolved to try Mary, not by the common ſtatute of 

. treaſons, but by the act which had paſſed the former year, 
to try the with a view to this very event ; and the queen, in terms of 
— * that act, appointed a commiſſion, conſiſting of forty noble. 
men and privy-counſellors, and empowered them to examine 

and paſs ſentence on Mary, whom ſhe denominated the late queen of Scots, 
and heir to James V. of Scotland. The commiſſioners came to Fother. 
ingay caſtle, and ſent to her Sir Walter Mildmay, Sir Amias Paulet, and 
Edward Barker, who delivered her a letter from Elizabeth, informing her 
of the commiſſion, and of the approaching trial, Mary received the in- 
tclligence without emotion or altoniſhment. She ſaid, however, that i 
ſeemed ſtrange to her, that the queen ſhould command her, as a ſubjet, 
to ſubmit to a trial and examination before ſubjects: That ſhe was an ab. 
ſolute independent princeſs, and would yield to nothing, which might de 
rogate either from her royal majeſty, from the ſtare of ſovereign princes, cr 
from the dipnity and rank of ber ſon : That, however oppreſſed by misfor- 
tunes, the was not yet ſo much broken in ſpirit, as her enemies flatterc 
themſelves ; nor would ſhe, on any account, be acceſſary to her own de. 
gradation and diſhonour: That ſhe was ignorant of the laws and ſtatutes 
of England; was utterly deſtitute of counſel ; and could not conceive who 
were entitled to be called her peers, or could legally fit as judges on bet 
trial : That though ſhe had lived in England for many years, ſhe had lived 
in captivity ; and not having received the protection of the laws, ſhe could 
not, merely by her involuntary reſidence in the country, be ſuppoſed te 
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due ſubjected herſelf to their juriſdiction: That, notwithſtanding the ſu- 
penority of her rank, ſhe was willing to give au account of her conduct 
beſore an Engliſh parliament; but could not view theſe commiſſioners in 
any other light, than as men appointed tojultify, by ſome colour of legal 
proceeding, her condemnation and execution : And that ſhe warned them 
to look to their conſcience and their character, in trying an innocent per- 
on ; and to reflect, that theſe tranſactions would ſomewhere be ſubiet to 
reviſal, and that the theatre of the whole world was much wider than the 
kingdom of England. 


[x return, the commiſhoners ſent a new deputation, informing her, that. 
her plea, either from her foyal dignity or from her impriſonment, could not 
he admitted; and that they were empowered to proceed to her trial, even 
though ſhe ſhould refuſe to anſwer before them. Burleigh, 
the treaſurer, and Bromley, the chancellor, employed much 1 

. e con- 

reaſoning to make her ſubmit; but the perſon, whoſe argu- millioners 
ments had the chief influence, was Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, 9 
nice · ckamberlain. His ſpeech was to this purpoſe : . You mit to the 
« are accuſed, Madam,” faid he, © but not condemned, of hay. is!. 
v ing conſpired the deſtruction of our lady and queen anointed. You 
« ſay, you are a queen : But, in ſuch a crime as this, and ſuch a ſituation 
« az yours, the royal dignity itſelf, neither by the civil or canon law, nor 
« by the law of nature or of nations, is exempt from judgment. If you 
« be innocent, you wrong your reputation in avoiding a trial. We have 
« been preſent at yqur proteſtations of innocence : But queen Elizabeth 
« thinks otherwiſe ; and is heartily ſorry for the appearances which lie a- 
« zainſt you. To examine, therefore your cauſe, ſhe has appointed commiſ- 
« fioners 3 honourable perſons, prudent and upright men, who are ready 
to hear you with equity, and even with favour, and will rejoice if you 
© can clear yourſelf of the imputations which have been thrown upon you. 
« Believe me, madam, the queen herſelf will rejoice, who affirmed to me 
* at my departure, that nothing, which ever befel her, had given her fo 
„much uncaſineſs, as that you ſhould be ſuſpected of a concurrence in 
theſe criminal enterprizes. Laying aſide, therefore, the fruitleſs claim of 
* privilege from your royal dignity, which can now avail you nothing, 
* trult to the better defence of your innocence, make it appear in open 
* trial, and leave not upon your memory that ſtain of infamy, which mull 
* attend your obſtinate ſilence on this occaſion u.“ 


By this artful ſpeech, Mary was perſuaded to anſwer before the court ; 
and thereby gave an appearance of legal procedure to the trial, and pre- 
rated thoſe difficulties, which the commiſſioners muſt have fallen into, 
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had ſhe perſevered in maintaining ſo ſpecious a plea as that of her ſoverig 
and independent character. Her conduct in this particular muſt be r. 
garded as the more imprudent; becauſe formerly, when Elizabeth's con, 
miſſioners pretended not to exerciſe any juriſdiction over her, and only eq, 
tered into her cauſe by her own conſent and approbation, ſhe decline 
juſtifying herſclf, when her honour, which ought to have been dearert hy 
than life, ſeemed abſolutely to require it. 


1586. Ox her firſt appearance before the commiſſioners, Mar, 
The erial. either ſenſible of her imprudence, or ſtill unwilling to degrad 
herſelf by ſubmitting to a trial, renewed her proteſtation againſt the ay 
thoricy of her judges : The chancellor anſwered her by pleading the fi 
preme authority of the Engliſh laws over every one who refided in Egg. 
land: And the commiſſioners accommodated matters, by ordering both her 
proteſtation and his anſwer to be recorded. 


Taz lawyers of the crown then opened the charge againſt the qui 
of Scots. They proved, by intercepted letters, that ſhe had allow 
cardinal Allen and others to treat her as queen of England; and that & 
had kept a correſpondence with lord Paget and Charles Paget, in view « 
engaging the Spaniards to invade the kingdom. Mary ſeemed not ant. 
ous to clear herſelf from either of theſe imputations. She only ſaid, that 
ſhe could not hinder others from uſing what ſtyle they pleaſed in writuy 
to her; and that ſhe might lawfully try every expedient for the recovery d 
her liberty. 


An intercepted letter of her's to Mendoza was next produced; in which 
ſhe promiſed to transfer to Philip her right to the kingdom of England 
if her ſon ſhould refuſe to be converted to the catholic faith; an event, ſu 
there ſaid, of which there was no expectation, while he remained in tl: 
hands of his Scottiſh ſubjects . Even this part of the charge, ſhe tock 
no pains to deny, or rather ſhe ſeemed to acknowledge it. She ſaid, tut 
ſhe had no kingdoms to diſpoſe of: yet was it lawful for her to give at hs 
pleaſure what was her own, and ſhe was not accountable to any for ht! 
actions. She added, that ſhe had formerly rejected that propoſal fron 
Spain; but now, ſince all her hopes in England were gone, ſhe was fully 
determined not to refuſe foreign aſſiſtance. There was alſo produced es- 
dence to prove, that Allen and Parſons were at that very time negociatig 
by her orders at Rome the conditions of transferring her Engliſh crown i 
the king of Spain, and of diſinheriting her heretical ſon b. 

It is remarkable, that Mary's prejudices againſt her ſon were, at tha 
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time, carried ſo far, that ſhe had even entered into a conſpiracy againſt 
lim, had appointed lord Claud Hamilton regent of Scotland, and had in- 
fligated her adherents to ſeize James's perſon, and deliver him into the 
hands of the pope, or the king of Spain; whence he was never to be 
{livered, but on condition of his becoming catholic l. 


Tus only part of the charge, which Mary poſitively denied, was her 
concurrence in the deſign of aſſaſſinating Elizabeth. This article indeed 
was the moſt heavy, and the only one that could fully juſtify the queen 
in proceeding to extremitiès againſt her, In order to prove the accuſation, 
there were produced the following evidence : Copies taken in ſecretary 
Walſngham's office of the intercepred letters between her and Babington, 
iu which her approbation of the murder was clearly expreſſed; the evidence 
of her two ſecretaries, Nau and Curle, who had confeſſed, without being 
put to any torture, both thaw ſhe received theſe letters from Babington, 
and that they had written the anſwers, by her order ; the confeſſion of Ba- 
bington, that he had written the letters and received the anſwers 7, and the 
eonfeſſion of Ballard and Savage, that Babingtoa had ſhowed him theſe 


letters of Mary written in the cypher, which had been ſettled between 


them, 


It is evident, that this complication of evidence, though every circum- 
lance corroborates the general concluſion, reſolves itſelf finally into the 
teltimony of the two ſecretaries, who alone were certainly acquainted with 
their miltreſs's concurrence in Babington's conſpiracy, but who knew them- 
ſchyes expoſed to all the rigours of impriſonment, torture, and death, if 
they refuſed to give any evidence, which might be required of them, In 
the caſe of an ordinary criminal, this proof, with all its diſadvantages, 
would be eſteemed legal, and even ſatisfactory, if not oppoſed by ſome o- 
ther circumſtances, which ſhake the credit of the witneſſes : But on the 
preſent trial, where the abſolute power of the Noſecutor concurred with 


uch important intereſts, and ſuch a violent inclination to have the prin- 


tels condemned; the teſtimony of two witneſſes, even though men of cha- 
ater, ought to be ſupported by ſtrong probabilities, in order to remove 
all ſuſpicion of tyranny and injuſtice. 'The proof againſt Mary, it muſt 
be confeſſed, is not deſtitute of this advantage; and it is difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to account for Babington's receiving an anſwer, written in her 
ume, and in the cypher concerted between them, without allowing, that 
the matter had been communicated to that princeſs. Such is the light 
in which this matter appears, even after time bas diſcovered everyching, 
dich could guide our judgment with regard to it: No wonder, there- 


1 State Trials, vol. I. p. 113 ” Sce note [LL] at the end of che volume. 
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fore, that the queen of Scots unaſſiſted by counſel, and confounded by 
ſo extraordinary a trial, found herſelf incapable of making a ſatisfactory 
defence before the commiſſioners Her reply conſiſted chiefly in her own 
demial : Whatever force may bz in that denial was much weakened, by 
her poſitively affirming, that ſhe never had had any correſpondence of any 
Kind with Babington ; a fact however of which their remains not the leaf 
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queſtion'. She afferted, that as Nau and Curle had taken an oath of 
ſecrecy and fidelity to her, their evidence againſt her ought not to be cre. 
dited. She confeſſed, however, that Nau had been in the ſervice of her 
uncle, the cardinal of Lorraine, and had been recommended to her by the 
king of France, as a man in whomſhe might fafely conſide. She alſo acknoy. 
leged Curle to be a very honeſt man, but ſimple, and eaſily impoſed on by 
Nau. If theſe two men had received any letters, or had written any an. 
ſwers, without her knowledge, the imputation, ſhe ſaid, could never li 
on her. And ſhe was the more inclined, ſhe added, to entertain this ſul. 
picion againſt them, becauſe Nau had, in other inſtances, been guilty of: 
like temerity, and had ventured to tranſact buſineſs in her name, without 
communicating the matter to her *, 


Tus ſole circumſtance of her defence, which to us may appear to hare 
ſome force, was her requiring that Nau and Curle ſhould be confronts 
with her, and her affirming, that they never would to her face perfiſt i 
their evidence. But that demand, however equitable, was not then ſup- 
ported by law in trials of high treaſon, and was often refuſed even in o- 
ther trials, where the crown was proſecutor. The clauſe, contained in an 
act of the 13th of the queen, was a novelty ; that the ſpecies of treaſa 
there enumerated muſt be proved by two witneſſes, confronted with the 
criminal. But Mary was not tried upon that act; and the miniſters and 
crown lawyers of this reign were always ſure to refuſe. every indulgence be. 
yond what the ſtrict letter of the law, and the ſettled practice of the courts 
of juſtice, required of them. Not to mention, that theſe ſecretaries were 
not probably at Fotheringay- caſtle during the time of the trial, and could 
not, upon Mary's demand, be produced before the commiſſioners *.” 


Tuxxs paſſed two incidents in this trial, which may be worth obſerving 
A letter between Mary and Babington was read, in which mention was 
made of the earl of Arundel and his brothers : On hearing their nams 
ſhe broke into a ſigh, . Alas,” ſaid ſhe, © what has the noble houſe of 


See note MM] at the end of the volume. t See note [NN] at the end of the 
volume. | « Queen El'zabeth was willing to have allowed Curle and 
Nau to be produced in the trial, and writes to that purpoſe, to Burleigh and Waiſing- 
ham, in her letter of the 57th of October, in Forbes's MS. collections. She only fajh 
that ſhe thinks it needleſs, though ſhe was willing to agree to it, The not coalrelſt · 
ing of the witnciles was not the reſult of deſign, but the practice of the age. 
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« the Howards ſuffered for my ſake ? She affirmed, with regard to the 
later, that it was eaſy to forge the hand- writing and cypher of another; 
he was afraid, that this was too familiar a practice with Walſingham, 
who, ſhe alſo heard, had frequently practiſed both againſt her life 

and her ſon's. Walſingham, who was one of the commiſſioners, roſe 

up. He proteſted, that, in his private capacity, he had never acted any 

thing againſt the queen of Scots: In his public capacity, he owned, that 
his concern for his ſovereign's ſafety had made him very diligent in ſearch- 
ing out, by every expedient, all deligns againſt her ſacred perſon or her au- 
thority. For attaining that end, he would not only make uſe of the aſ- 
ſllance of Ballard or any other conſpirator ; he would alſo reward them 
for betraying their companions. But if he tampered in any manner un- 
befitting his character and office, why did none of the late criminals, ei- 
ther at their trial or execution, accuſe him of ſuch practices! Mary en- 
leavoured to pacify him, by ſaying that ſhe ſpoke from information; and 
he begged him to give thenceforth no more credit to ſuch as ſlandered 
her, than ſhe ſhould to ſuch as accuſed him. The great character indeed 
which Sir Francis Walſingham bears for probity and honour, ſhould re- 
move from him all ſuſpicion of ſuch baſe arts as forgery and ſubornation ; 
arts, which even the moſt corrupt miniſters, in the moſt corrupt times, 
would ſcruple to employ. 


Haviseo finiſhed the trial, the commiſſioners adjourned 
from Fotheringay caſtle, and met in the Star Chamber at 
London: where, after taking the oaths of Mary's two ſecre- 
aries, who voluntarily without hope or reward, vouched the authenticity 
of thoſe letters before produced, they pronounced ſentence of death upon 
the queen of Scots, and confirmed it by their ſeals and ſub- Q,,_. 
(riptions. The ſame day, a declaration was publiſhed by agaiolt 
tie commiſſioners and the judges, © that the ſentence did _y 
* nowiſe derogate from the title and honour of James, king of Scotland; 
„but that he was in the ſame place, degree, and right, as if the ſentence 
had never been pronounced *.“ 


ac66.. _ .. 
25th Octob. 


Tas queen had now brought affairs with Mary to that ſituation which 
ſhe had long ardently deſired; aud had found a plaufible reaſon for exe- 
eating vengeance on a competitor, whom, from the beginning of her 
reign, ſhe had ever equally dreaded or hated. But ſhe was reſtrained from 
nftantly gratifying her reſentment, by ſeveral important conſiderations. 
die foreſaw the invidious colours, in which this example of uncommon 
juriſdiction would be repreſented by the numerous partizans of Mary, and 
ite reproach to which ſhe herſelf might be expoſed with all forergs pPringes, , 

Vor, III. Ce 
* Camden, p- 526. 
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perhaps with all poſterity, The rights of hoſpitality, of kindred, and of 
royal. majeſty, ſeemed in one ſignal inſtance, to be all violated ; and thi 
ſacrifice of generoſity to intereſt, of clemency to revenge, might appear 
equally unbecoming a ſovereign and a woman. Elizabeth, therefore, wh, 
was an excellent hypocrite, pretended the utmoſt reluQance to proceed 
to the execution of the ſentence ; affected the moſt tender ſympathy with 
her priſoner ; diſplayed all her ſcruples and difficulties ; rejected the 
ſolicitation of her courtiers and miniſters ; and affirmed, that, were ſhe 
not moved by the deepeſt concern for her people's ſafety, ſhe would nc 
heſitate a moment in pardoning all the injuries which ſhe herſelf had recci. 
ed from the queen of Scots. |; 


THar the voice of her people might be more audibly heard 
in the demand of juſtice upon Mary, ſhe fummoned a ney 
parliament; and ſhe knew, both from the uſual diſpoſitions 
of that aſſembly, and from the influence of her miniſters over them, that 
ſhe ſhould not want the moſt earneft folicitation to conſent to that 


I 586. 
25th OR, 


| meaſure, which was ſo agreeable to her ſecret inclinations, She did 


not open this affembly in perſon, but appointed for that purpoſe three 
commiſſioners, Bromley, the chancellor, Burleigh, the treaſurer, and the 
earl of Derby. The reaſon aſſigned for this meaſure, was, that the queen, 
foreſeeing that the affair of the queen of Scots would be canvaſſed in par. 
lament, found her tenderneſs and delicacy ſo much hurt by that melancholy 
incident, that ſhe had not the courage to be preſent while it was unde: 
deliberation, but withdrew her eyes from what ſhe could not behold with- 
out the utmoſt reluctance and uneafineſs, She was alſo willingy that, by 
this unuſual precaution, the people ſhould ſee the danger, to which her 
perſon was hourly expoſed ; and ſhould thence be more ſtrongly incited to 
take vengeance on the criminal, whoſe reſtleſs intrigues, and bloody cus 
ſpiracies, had ſo long expoſed her to the molt imminent perils *. 

Tus parliament anſwered the queen's expectations: The ſcntence : 
gainſt Mary was unanimouſly ratißed by both houſes ; and an application 
was voted to obtain Elizabeth's conſent to its publication and execution ' 
She gave an anſwer ambiguous, embarraſſed ; full of real artifice, and ſerm- 
ing irreſolution. She mentioned the extreme danger to which her lik 
was continually expoſed ; ſhe declared her willingneſs to die, did ſhe not 
foreſee the great calamities which would thence fall upon the nation: ſhe 
made profeſlions of the greateſt tenderneſs to her people ; ſhe diſplayed te 
clemency of her temper, and expreſſed her violent reluctance to execute the 
ſentence againſt her unhappy kinſwoman; ſhe affirmed that the late law, bf 
which that princeſs was tried, ſo far from being made to enſnare her, * 


* D'Ewes, p. 375* Y Ibid. p. 379- 
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only intended to give her warning beforehand, not to engage in ſuch at- 
tempts, as might expoſe her to the penalties with which ſhe was thus 
openly menaced ; and ſhe begged them to think once again, whether it 
were poſſible to find any expedient, beſides the death of the queen of Scots, 
for ſecuring the public tranquillity . The parliament, in obedience to 
her commands, took the affair agaia under conſideration ; but could find 
no other poſſible expedient. They reiterated their ſolicitations, and en- 
treaties, and arguments: They even remonſtrated, that mercy to the 
queen of Scots was cruelty to them, her ſubjects and children: And they 
affirmed, that it were injuſtice to deny the execution of the law to any indi- 
vidual ; much more to the whole body of the people, now unanimouſly 
and earneſtly ſuing for this pledge of her parental care and tenderneſs. 
This ſecond addreſs ſet the pretended doubts and ſcruples of Elizabeth 
anew in agitation : She complained of her own unfortunate ſituation ; 
expreſſed her uneaſineſs from their importunity ; renewed the profeſſions 
of affection to her people; and diſmiſſed the committee of parliament in 
an uncertainty, what, after all this deliberation, might be her final reſolu- 
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tion *, 

Bur though the queen affected reluctance to execute the ſentence a- 
gainſt Mary, ſhe complied with the requeſt of parliament in publiſhing it 
by proclamation ; and this act ſeemed to be attended with the unanimous 
and hearty rejoicings of the people. Lord Buckhurſt, and Beale, clerk 
of the council, were ſent to the queen of Scots, and notified to her the 
ſentence pronounced agaiuſt her, its ratification by parliament, and the 
earneſt applications wade for its execution by that aſſembly, who thought, 
that their religion could never, while ſhe was alive, attain a full ſettlement 
and ſecurity. Mary was nowiſe diſmayed at this intelligence: On the 
contrary ſhe joy fully laid hold of the laſt circumſtance mentioned to her; 
and jafiſted, that, fince her death was demanded by the proteſtants for 
the eſtabliſhment of their faith, ſhe was really a martyr to her religion, 
and was entitled to all the merits attending that glorious character. She 
added, that the Engliſh had often embrued their hands in the blood of 
their ſovereigas : No wonder they exerciſed cruelty againſt her, who de- 
rived her deſcent from theſe monarchs d. Paulet, her keeper, received or- 
ders to tape down her canopy, and to ſerve her no longer with the reſpect 
due to ſovereign princes. He told her, that ſhe was now to be conſidered. 
a dead perſon ; and incapable of auy dignity . This harſh treatment 
produced not in her any ſeeming emotion. She only replied, that ſhe 
received her royal character from the hands of the Almighty, and no 
arthly power was ever able to bereave her of it. 


Cc2 
2 See note [OO] at the end of the volume. 
© Jebb, vol. ii, p. 293. 


2 D'Ewes, p. 402, 493. 
» Camden, p. 528. 
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Txt queen of Scots wrote her laſt letter to Elizabeth; full of dignity, 


without departing from that ſpirit of meekneſs and of charity, which ap- 


peared ſuitable to this concluding ſcene of her unfortunate life. She pre. 
ferred no petition for averting the fatal ſentence : On the contrary, ſhe 
expreſſed her gratitude to Heaven for thus bringing to a ſpeedy period her 
fad and lamentable pilgrimage. - She requeſted ſome favours of Elizabeth, 
and intreated her, that ſhe might be beholden for them to her own good. 
neſs alone, without making applications to thoſe miniſters, who had dif. 
covered ſuch an extreme malignity againſt her perſon and religion, She 
deſired, that after her enemies ſhould be ſatiated with her innocent blood, 
her body, which, it was determined, ſhould never enjoy reſt, while her 
ſoul was united to it, might be conſigned to her ſervants, and be conveyed 
by them into France, there to repoſe in a catholic land, with the ſacred 
reliques of her mother. In Scotland, ſhe ſaid, the ſepulchres of her an. 
ceſtors were violated, and the churches either demoliſhed or profaned ; and 
in England, where ſhe might be interted among the ancient kings, her 
own and Elizabeth's progenitors, ſhe could entertain no hopes of being 
accompanied to the grave with thoſe rites and ceremonies which her reli. 
gion required. She requeſted, that no one might have the power of in. 
flicting a private death upon her, without Elizabeth's knowledge; but 
that her execution ſhould be public, and attended by her ancient ſervants, 
who might bear teſtimony of her perſeverance in the faith, and of her ſub. 
miſſion to the will of Heaven. She begged, that theſe ſervants might af- 
terwards be allowed to depart whitherſoever they pleaſed, and might en- 
Joy thofe legacies, which ſhe ſhould bequeath them. And ſhe conjured 
her to grant theſe favours, by their near kindred ; by the ſoul and memory 
of Henry VII. the common anceſtor of both; and by the royal dignity, 
of which they equally participated . Elizabeth made no anſwer to tus 
letter ; being unwilling to give Mary a refuſal in her preſent ſituation, 
and foreſeeing inconveniencies from granting ſome of her requetts, 


WarLE the queen of Scots thus prepared herſelf to meet her fate, great 
efforts were made by foreign powers with Elizabeth, to prevent the exe- 
cution of the ſentence pronounced againſt her. Beſides employing L'Au 
beſpine, the French reſident at London, a creature of the houſe of Guile, 
Henry ſent over Bellievre, with a profeſſed intention of interceding for 


the life of Mary. The duke of Guiſe and the league, at that time, 


threatened very nearly the king's authority : and Elizabeth knew, that 
though that monarch might, from decency and policy, think bimſelf o- 
bliged to interpofe publicly in behalf of the queen of Scots, he could not 
ſecretly be much diſpleaſed with the death of a princeſs, on whoſe fortune 
and elevation his mortal enemies had always founded ſo many daring and 


4 Camden, p. 529, Jebb, vol. ii. p. 295. 
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;mbitious projects:. It is even pretended that Bellievre had orders, af- 
ter making public and vehement remonſtrances againſt the execution of 
Mary, to exhort privately the queen, in his maſter's name, not to defer 
in act of juſtice, ſo neceſſary for their common ſafety . But whether 
the French king's interceſſion were ſincere or nor, it had no weight with 
the queen; and ſhe {till perſiſted in her former reſolution. 


Tux interpoſition of the young king of Scots, though 
not able to change Elizabeth's determination, ſeemed, on 22 
nery account, to merit more regard. As ſoon as James tion of king. 
heard of the trial and condemnation of his mother, he ſent * 
& William Keith, a gentleman of his bed chamber, to London; and 
wrote a letter to the queen, in which he remonſtrated, in very ſevere terms, 
igainſt the indignity of the procedure. He ſaid, that he was aſtoniſhed 
to hear of the preſumption of Engliſh noblemen and counſell»:s, who had 
tared to fit in judgement and paſs ſentence upon a queen of Scotland, 
deſcended from the blood royal of England; but he was ſtill more aſto- 
wiſhed to hear, that thoughts were ſeriouſly entertained of putting that 
ſentence in execution: That he entreated Elizabeth to reflect on the diſ- 
honour which ſhe would draw on her name by embruing her hands in the 
blood of her near kinſwoman, a perſon of the ſame royal dignity, and of 
the ſame ſex with herſelf : That, in this unparalleled attempt, ſhe offered 
an affront to all diadems, and even to her own ; and by reducing ſove- 
reigns to a level with other men, taught the people to neglect all duty to- 
wards thoſe whom providence had appointed to rule over them : That, 
for his part, he muſt deem the injury and inſult ſo enormous, as to be in- 
capable of all atonement ; nor was it poſſible for him thenceforward to re- 
main in any terms of correſpondence with a perſon who, without any pre- 
tence of legal authority, had deliberately inflicted an ignominious death u- 
pon his parent ; And that, even if the ſentiments of nature and duty did 
wot inſpire him with this purpoſe of vengeance, his honour required it of 
him; nor could he ever acquit himſelf in the eyes of the world, if he did 
rot uſe every effort, and endure every hazard, to revenge ſo great an in- 
Conity s. 

Soon aſter, James ſent the maſter of Gray and Sir Robert Melvil to 
entorce the remouttrances of Keith; and to employ with the queen every 
expedient of argument and menaces. Elizabeth was at firſt offended with 
tae ſharpneſs of theſe applications; and ſhe replied in a like ftrain to the 
>ottiſh ambaſſadors, When ſhe aſterwards reflected, that this carneftneſs 
vas no more than what duty required of James, ſhe was paciſied; but ſtill 
retained her reſolution of executing the ſentence againſt Mary h. It is 
believed, that the maſter of Gray, gained by the enemies of that princeſs, 

C0 3 | 
f Du Maurer. Spotſwood, p. 351, 


* Camden, p. 494. * Ibid. p. 333. 
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pacify his maſter, | 
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Tae queen alſo, from many conſiderations, was induced to pay ſmall at. 
tention to the applications of James, and to diſregard all the efforts which 
he could employ in behalf of his mother. She was well acquainted with 
his character and-interelts, the factions which prevailed among his people, 
and the inveterate hatred which the zealous proteſtants, particularly the 
Preachers, bore to the queen of Scots. The preſent incidents ſet theſe 
diſpoſitions of the clergy in a full light. James, obſerving the fixed pur. 
pole of Elizabeth, ordered prayers to be offered up for Mary in all church. 
es; and knowing the captious humour of the eccleſiaſtics, he took care 
that the form of the petition ſhould be moſt cautious, as well as humane 
and charitable : © That it might pleaſe God to illuminate Mary with the 
light of bs truth, and ſave her from the apparent danger with which 
« ſhe was threatened.” But, excepting the king's own chaplains, and 
one clergyman more, all the preachers refuſed to pollute their churches 
by prayers for a papiſt, and would not ſo much as prefer a petition for 
her converſion. James, unwilling or unable to puniſh this diſobedience, 
and deſirous of giving the preachers an opportunity of amending their 
fault, appointed a new day when prayers ſhould be ſaid for his mother; 
and that he might at leaſt ſecure himſelf from any inſult in his own pre- 
ſence, he defired the archbiſhop of St. Andrews to officiate before him, 
In order to diſappoint this purpoſe, the clergy inſtigated one Couper, a 
young man, who had not yet received holy orders, to take poſſeſſion of the 
pulpit early in the morning, and to exclude the prelate. When the king 
came to church, and ſaw the pulpit occupied by Couper, he called to him 
from his ſcat, and told him, that the place was deſtined for another; ye 
ſince he was there, if he would obey the charge given, and remember the 
queen in his prayers, he might proceed to divine ſervice. The preacher 
replied, that he would do as the ſpirit of God ſhould direct him. This at- 
ſwer, ſufficiently inſtructed James in his purpoſe ; and he commanded him 
to leave the pulpit. As Couper ſcemed not diſpoſed to obey, the captain 
of the guard went to pull him from bis place ; upon which the young 
man cried aloud, that this day would be a witneſs againſt the king inthe 
great day of the Lord ; and he denounced a woe upon the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh for permitting him to be treated in that manner i. The au- 
dience at firſt appeared to take part with him; but the ſermon of the 
prelate brought them over to a more dutiful and more humane diſpoſition. 


ELizazETn, when ſolicited by James or by foreign princes to par. 
don the qucen of Scots, ſeemed always determined to execute the ſen- 
tence againſt her: But when her miniſlers urged her to interpoſc no mort 


i Spotſwood, p-. 354. 
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delays, her ſcruples and her heſitation returned; her humanity could not 
allow her to embrace ſuch violent and ſanguinary meaſures ; and ſhe was 
touched with compaſhon for the misfortunes, and with reſpect for the dig- 
nity, of the unhappy priſoner. The courtiers, ſenſible that they could 
do nothing more acceptable to her, than to employ perſuaſion on this 
head, failed not to enforce every motive for the puniſhment of Mary, and 
to combat all the objections urged againſt this act of juſtice. They ſaid, 
that the treatment of that princeſs in England had been, on 
her firſt reception, ſuch as ſound reaſon and policy required " 1586. 
8 eaſons for 
and if ſhe had been governed by the principles of equity ſhe the execu- 
would not have refuſed willingly to acquieſce in it: That the Ven of 
It , > oof Mary. 
obrious inconveniencics, either of allowing her to retire into 
France, or of reſtoring her by force to her throne, in oppoſition to the refor- 
mers and the Engliſh party in Scotland, had obliged the queen to detain her 
in England, till time ſhould offer ſome opportunity of ſerving her, without 


danger to the kingdom, or to the proteſtant religion; That her uſage there 


had been ſuch as became her rank; her own ſervants, in conſiderable 
numbers, had been permitted to attend her; exerciſe had been allowed 
her for health, and all acceſs of company for amufement; and theſe in- 
dulgencies would in time, have been carried farther, if by her ſubſequent 
conduct ſhe had appeared worthy of them; That after ſhe had ioſtigated 
the rebellion of Northumberland, the conſpiracy of Norfolk, the bull of 
excommunication of pope Pius, an invaſion from Flanders ; after ſhe had 
ſeduced the queen's friends, and incited every enemy, foreign and domeſ- 
tic, againſt her; it became neceſſary to treat her as a moſt dangerous 
rival, and to render her confinement more ſtrict and rigorous : That the 
queen, notwithſtanding theſe repeated provocations, had, in her favour, 
rejected the importunity of her parliaments, and the advice of ber ſageſt 
miniſters* ; and was ſtill, in hopes of her amendment, determined to de- 
lay coming to the laſt extremity againſt her: That Mary, even 1a this 


ſorlorn condition, retained ſo bigh and unconquerable a ſpirit, that ſhe 


ated as competitor to the crown, and allowed her partizans every where 
and in their very letters, addreſſed to herfelf, to treat her as queen of Eng- 
land; That ſhe had carried her animoſity fo far as to encourage, in re- 
prated inſtances, the atrocious deſign of aſſaſſinating the queen; and this 
crime was unqueſtionably proved upon ber, by her own letters, by the 
evidence of her ſecretarics, and by the dying confeſſion gf her accompli- 
ces i That ſhe was but a titular queen, and at preſent poſſeſſed nowhere any 
night of ſovergignty ; much leſs in England, where the moment ſhe ſet 
loot in the kingdom, ſhe voluntarily became ſubject to the laws, and to 


k Digges, p. 276. Strype. vol it p. 49. 135, 136, 149. 
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Elizabeth the only true ſovereign : That even allowing her to be fil 
the qucen's equal in rank and dignity, ſelf-defence was permitted by the 
law of nature, which could never be abrogated ; and every one, il 
more a quec u, had ſufficient jurisdiction over an enemy, who, by open 
violence, and {till more, who, by tecret treachery, threatened the utmoſt 
Langer againſt her life: That the general combination of the catholic 
to exterminate the proteſtants was no longer a ſecret ; and as the ſole re. 
ſource of the latter perſecuted ſe& lay in Elizabeth, ſo the chief 
hope which the former entertained of final ſucceſs, conſiſted in the per. 
ſon, and in the title of the queen of Scots : That this very circumſtance 
brought matters to extremity between the princeſſes ; and rendering the 
life of one the death of the other, pointed out to Elizabeth the path, 
which either, regard to ſelf-preſervation, or to the happineſs of her peo. 
ple, ſhould direct her to purſue: And that neceſſity, more powerful than 
policy, thus demanded of the queen that reſolution which equity would 
authoriſe, and which duty preſcribed !. 


Wren Elizabeth thought, that as many importunities had been uſed, 
and as much delay interpoſed, as decency required, ſhe at laſt determined 
to carry the ſentence into execution : But even in this final reſolution, 
ſhe could not proceed without diſplaying a new ſcene of duplicity and a- 
tifice. In order to alarm the vulgar, rumours were previouſly diſperſed, 
that the Spaniſh fleet was arrived in Milford Haven ; that the Scots had 
made an irruption into England; that the duke of Guiſe was landed in 
Suſſex with a ſtrong army; that the queen of Scots was eſcaped from 
priſon, and had raiſed an army; that the northern counties had begun 
an inſurrection; that there was a new confpiracy on foot to aſſaſſinate 
the queen, and ſet the city of London on fire; nay, that the queen was 
actually al ſſinated m. An attempt of this nature was even imputed to 
L' ubeſpine, the French ambaſſador ; and that miniſter was obliged to 
leave the kingd The queen affecting to be in terror and perplexity, 
was obſerved to much alone, penſive and filgnt ; and ſometimes to 
mutter to herſelf half-ſentences, importing the difficulty and diſtreſs to 
which ſhe was reduced u. She at haſt called Dariſon, a man of parts, 
but eaſy to be impoſed on, and who had lately, for that very reaſon, bees 
made ſecretary, and ſhe ordered him privately tg draw a warrant for the 
execution of the queen of Scots; which, ſhe afterwards ſaid, ſhe intended 
to keep by her, in caſe any attempt ſhould be made for the deliverance of 
that princeſs. She ſigned the warrant ; and then commanded Daviſoa 
to carry it to the chancellor, in order to have the great ſeal appended to 
it. Next day ſhe ſent Killegrew to Daviſon, enjoining him to forbear 


1 C2mgcn, p. 533. m hid. Ibid. ® [bid. p. 534. 
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ome time, executing her former orders; and when Daviſon came and 
told her that the warrant had already paſſed the great ſeal, ſhe ſeemed to 
de ſomewhat moved, and blamed him for his precipitation. Daviſon, be- 
ing in perplexity, acquainted the council with this whole tranſaction ; 
and they endeavoured to perſuade him to ſend off Beale with the warrant ; 
If the queen ſhould be diſpleaſed, they promiſed to juſtify his conduct, 
«nd to take on themſelves the whole blame of this meaſure . The ſecre- 
tary, not ſufficiently aware of their intention, complied with the advice z 
ind the warrant was diſpatched to the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, 
and ſome others, ordering them to fee the ſzr.tence executed upon the 
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queen of Scots. 


Taz two earls came to Fotheringay caſtle, and being in- 
troduced to Mary informed her of their commiſſion, and de- ;th Fe. 
fired her to prepare for death next morning at eight o'clock. bon EXETU® 
She ſeemed no- wiſe terrified, though ſomewhat ſurpriſed, with 
the intelligence. She ſaid with a chearful and even ſmiling countenance that 
he did not think the queen her ſiſter, would have conſented to her death, or 
have executed the ſentence againſt a perſon, not ſubject to the laws and 
juriſdiction of England. But ſuch is her will” ſaid ſhe, © death, which 
« puts an end to all my miſeries ſhall be to me moſt welcome; nor can 
« efteem that ſoul worthy the felicities of heaven, which cannot ſupport 
« the body under the horrors of the laſt paſſage to thoſe bliſsful man- 
« fions ?,” She then requeſted the two noblemen, that they would per- 
mit ſome of her ſervants, and particularly her confeſſor, to attend her: 
But they told her that compliance with this laſt demand was contrary to 
their conſcience,9, and that Dr. Fletcher, dean of Peterborow, a'man of 
great learning, ſhould be preſent, to inſtru& her in the principles of the 
true religion, Her refuſal to have any conference with this divine, infla- 
med the zeal of the earl of Kent; and he bluntly told her, that her death 
would be the life of their religion ; as on the contrary, her life would have 
been the death of it. Mention being made of Babington, ſhe conſtantly 
denied his conſpiracy to have been at all known to her; and the revenge 
of her wrongs ſhe reſigned into the hands of the Almighty. 

Wurx the earls had left her, ſhe ordered ſupper to be haſtened, that 
hne might have the more leiſure, aſter it, to finiſh the affairs which remain- 
ed to her in this world, and to prepare for her paſſage to another, It was 


o It appears by ſome letters publiſhed by Strpye, vol. iii, book ii. c. 1. that Elizabeth 
had not ex preſely communicated her intention to any of her miniſters, not en to 
Burleigh : They were ſuch experienced courtiers, that they knew they could not grate 
ify her more than by ſerving her without waiting till ſhe de ſired them. 

p Camden, p. 334. Jebb, vol. ii. p. 30T. MS in the Adovoca tes Library, p. & 
kom the Cort, lib, Cal. c. 6. 4 Jebb, vol. ii. p. 303 
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neceſſary for her, ſhe ſaid, to take ſome ſuſtenance, leſt a failure of her 
bodily ſtrength ſhould depreſs her ſpirits on the morrow, and left her be. 
haviour ſhould thereby betray a weakneſs unworthy of herſelf", She 
ſupped ſparingly, as her manner uſually was; and her wonted cheerfulneſi 
did not even deſert her on this occaſion. She comforted her ſervants un. 
der the affliction which overwhelmed and which was too violent for them to 
conceal it from her. Turning to Burgoia, her phyſician, ſhe aſked hin, 
Whether he did not remark the great and invincible force of truth? « They 
66 ROD ”? ſaid ſhe, * that 1 muſt die, becauſe I conſpired again thei 
« queen's life: But the earl of Kent avowed, that there was no other cauſe of 
« my death, than the apprehenſions, which,ifI ſhould live, they entertain for 
* their religion. My conſtancy in the faith is my real crime: The reſt is only 
« a colour, invented by intereſted and deſigning men.” Towards the end of 
ſupper, ſhe called in all her ſervants, and drank to them: They pledged, 
her, in order, on their knees ; and craved her pardon for any paſt neglectaf 
their duty: She deigned, in return to aſk their pardon for her offences to- 
wards them; and a plentiful effuſion of tears attended this laſt ſolefi 
farewel, and exchange of mutual forgiveneſs 5, 
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Mazy's care of her ſervants was the ſole remaining affair which en- 
ployed her concern. She.peruſed her will, in which ſhe had provided 
for them by legacies : She ordered the inventory of her goods, cloaths, 
and jewels to be brought her ; and ſhe wrote down the names of thoſe to 
whom ſhe bequeathed each particular : To ſome ſhe diſtributed money 
with her own hands; and ſhe adapted the recompence to their different 
degrees of rank and merit. She wrote alſo letters of recommendation for 
her ſervants to the French king, and to her couſin, the duke of Guiſe, 
whom ſhe made the chief executor of her teſtament, At her wonted time 
ſhe went to bed; ſlept ſome hours; and then riſing, ſpent the reſt of the 
night in prayer. Having foreſeen the difficulty of exerciſing the ritesof 
her religion, ſhe had had the precaution to obtain a conſecrated hoſte from 
the hands of pope Pius ; and ſhe had reſerved the uſe of it for this lalt pe- 
nod of her life. By this expedient ſhe ſupplied, as much ſhe could, the 
want of a prieſt and confeſſor, who was re fuſed her t. 


TowarDs the morning ſhe dreſſed herſelf in a rich habit of ſilk and 
velvet, the only one which ſhe had reſerved to herſelf, She told ber 
maids, that ſhe would willingly have left them this dreſs, rather than the 
plain garb which ſhe wore the day before; but it was mn for her to 
appear at the enſuing ſolemnity in a decent habit. 


Tromas AnvDatws, ſheriff of the county, entered the room, and i 


7 Jebb, vol. 11. p. 489 C Ibid. vol- ii p. 302, 6 6. Camden, p 534 © Jebb, vol. il. p. aty. 
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©med her, that the hour was come, and that he muſt attend her to the 
place of execution. She replied, That ſhe was ready; and bidding adieu to 
her ſervants, ſhe leaned on two of Sir Amias Paulet's guards, becauſe of 
an infirmity in her limbs; and ſhe followed the ſheriff with a ſerene and com- 
poſed countenance. In paſſing through a hall adjoining to her chamber, 
he was met by the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, Sir Amias Paulet, Sir 
Dre Drury, and many other. gentlemen of diſtinction. Here ſhe alſo 
bund Sir Andrew Mclvil, her ſteward, who flung himſelf on his knees 
before her; and, wringing his hands, cried aloud, “ Ah, Madam ! un- 
« happy me | what man was ever before the meſſenger of ſuch heavy tid- 
« ings as I muſt carry, when I ſhall return to my native country, and ſhall 
« report, that 1 ſaw my gracious queen and miſtreſs beheaded in England?” 
His tears prevented farther ſpeech ; and Mary too felt herſelf moved 
more from ſympathy than affliction, © Ceaſe, my good ſeryant,” ſaid ſhe 
„ ceaſe to lament : Thou haſt cauſe rather to rejoice than to mourn : 
For now ſhalt thou ſee the troubles of Mary Stuart receive their long ex- 
« pefted period and completion. Know,“ continued ſhe, © good ſer- 
4 raat, that all the world at beſt is vanity, and ſubject ſtill to more ſorrow 
„than a whole ocean of tears is able to bewail. But, I pray thee, 
« carry this meſſage from me, that 1 die a true woman to my religion, 
«and unalterable in my affections to Scotland and to France. 
Heaven forgive them, that have long deſired my end, and have 
« thirſted for my blood as the hart panteth after the water brook.” 
40 God” added ſhe, „ thou that art the Author of truth and 
«truth jtſelf, thou knoweſt the inmoſt receſſes of my heart: Thou 
« knoweſt that I was ever deſirous to preſerve an entire union between 
« Seotland and England, and to obviate the ſource of all theſe fatal diſ- 
« cords. But recommend me, Melvil, to my ſon, and tell him, that, 
« notwithſtanding all my diſtreſſes, I have done nothing prejudicial to the 
« ſtate and kingdom of Scotland.” After theſe words, reclining herſelf, 
with weeping eyes, and face bedewed with tears, ſhe kiſſed him. “ And 
* ſo,” ſaid ſhe, good Melvil, farewel: Once again, farewel, good Mel- 
il; and grant the aſſiſtance of thy prayers to thy queen and miſ- 
10 treſs n 77 

dus next turned to the nobleman who attended her, and made a petition 
in behalf of her ſervants, that they might be well treated, be allowed to en- 
joy the preſents which ſhe had made them, and be ſent ſafely into their 
own country, Having received a favourable anſwer, ſhe preferred ano- 
ther requeſt, that they might be permitted to attend her at her death : 
In order, ſaid ſhe, that their eyes may behold, and their hearts bear witneſs, 
how patiently their queen and miſtreſs can ſubmit to her execution, and 


MS. p. 4. Jebb, vol, ii. p. 634. Stryſ e, vol. iii. p. 384. 
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how conſtantly ſhe perſeveres in her attachment to her religion. I he eat 
of Kent oppoſed this defire, and told her, that they would be apt, by their 
ſpeeches and cries, to diſturb both herſelf and the ſpectators: He was all 
apprehenſive, leſt they ſhould practiſe ſome ſuperſtition, not meet ſor him to 
ſuffer ; ſuch as dipping their handkerchiefs in her blood: For that was the 
inſtance which he made uſe of. My lord,“ faid the queen of Scots, 4 
6& will give my word (although it be but dead) that they ſhall not incyr 
« any blame in any of the actions which you have named. But, alas! poor 
&« ſouls ! it would be a great conſolation to them to bid their miſtreſs fate. 
« wel. And I hope,” added ſhe,* that your miſtreſs, being a maiden queen 
« would vouchſafe, in regard of womanhood, that I ſhould have ſome of 
% my own people about me at my death. 1 know that her majeſty hath 
* not given you any ſuch ftri& command, but that you might grant mea 
s requeſt of far greater courteſy, even though I were a woman of inferiot 
« rank to that which I bear.” Finding that the earl of Kent perſiſted fill i, 
his refuſal, her mind, which had fortified itſelf againſt the terrors of death, 
was affected by this indignity, for which ſhe was not prepared. “Ian 
* couſin to your queen,” cried ſhe, “ and deſcended from the blood-royal 
« of Henry VII. anda married queen of France, and an anointed queen of 
« Scotland.” The commiſſioners, perceiving how invidious their obſtinacy 
would appear, conferred a little together, and agreed, that ſhe might carry 
a few of her ſervants along with her. She made choice of four men, and 
two maid-ſervants, for that purpoſe, | 


SHE then paſſed into another hall, where was erected the ſcaffold, cover: 
ed with black; and ſhe ſaw, with an undiſmayed countenance, the executi- 
oners, and all the preparations of death. The room was crowded with 
ſpectators; aud no one was ſo ſteeled againſt all ſentiments of humanity, 
as not to be moved, when he reflected on her royal dignity, conſidered the 
ſurpriſing train of her misfortunes, beheld her mild but inflexible conſtancy, 
recalled her. amiable accompliſhments, or ſurveyed her beauties, which, 
though faded by years, and yet more by her afflictions, {till diſcovered 
themſelves in this fatal moment. Here the warrant for her execution wa 
read to her; and during this ceremony*ſhe was ſilent, but ſhewed, in her 
behaviour, an indifference and unconcern, as if the buſineſs had no wiſere- 
garded her. Before the executioners performed their office, the dean df 
Pcterborow ſlepped forth; and though the queen frequently told hin, 
that he needed not concern himſelf about her, that ſhe was ſettled ia the 
ancient catholic and Roman religion, and that ſhe meant to lay down het 
life in defence of that faith; he {till thought it his duty to perſiſt in his lee: 
tures and exhortations, and to endeavour her converhon. The terms which 
he employed were, under colour of pious inſtructions, cruel inſults on he! 
unfortunate fituation ; and beſides their own abſurdity, way be regarded # 
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the moſt mortify ing indignities, to which ſhe had ever yet been expoſed. 
He told her, that the queen of England had, on this occaſion, ſhewn a 
tender care of her; and, notwithſtanding the puniſhment juſtly to be inflic- 
ted on her, for her manifold treſpaſſes, was determined to uſe every expedi- 
nt for ſaving her ſoul from that deſtruction with which it was ſo nearly 
threatened : That ſhe was now ſtanding upon the brink of eternity, and 
lad no other means of eſcaping endleſs perdition, than by repenting her 
former wickedneſs, by juſtifying the ſentence pronounced againſt her, by 
acknowledging the queen's favours, and by exerting a true and lively faith 
in Chriſt Jeſus : That the ſcriptures were the only rule of doctrine, the 
merits of Chriſt the only means of ſalvation ; and if ſhe truſted in the in- 
rentions or devices of men, ſhe muſt expect in an inſtant to fall into utter 
darkneſs, into a place where ſhall be weeping, howling, and gnaſhing of 
teeth : That the hand of death was upon her, the ax was laid to the root 
ef the tree, the throne of the great Judge of heaven was erected, the book 
of her life was ſpread wide, and the particular ſentence and judgment was 
ready to be pronounced upon her: And that it was now, during this im- 
portant moment, in her choice, either to riſe to the reſurrection of life, and 
hear that joyful ſalutation, Come ye bleſſed of my Father, or to ſhare the re- 
ſurreRion of condemnation, replete with ſorrow and anguiſh; and to ſuffer 
that dreadful denunciation, go ye curſed into everlaſting fire x. 


DvzixG this diſcourſe Mary could not ſometimes forbear betraying her 
impatience, by interrupting the preacher ; and the dean, finding that he 
had profited nothing by his lecture, at laſt bade her change her opinion, 
repent her of her former wickedneſs, and ſettle her faith upon this ground, 
that only in Chriſt Jeſus could ſhe hope to be ſaved. She anſwered, again 
and again, with great earneſtneſs : * Trouble not yourſelf any more about 
« the matter: For I was born in this religion; I have lived in this religion; 
and in this religion I am reſolved to die.” Even the two earls perceiv- 
td, that it was fruitleſs to haraſs her any farther with theological diſputes ; 
and they ordered the dean to deſiſt from his unſeaſonable exhortations, and 
to pray for her converſion. During the dean's prayer, ſhe employed her- 
ef in private devotion from the office of the Virgin; and after he had 
fniſhed, ſhe pronounced aloud ſome petitions in Engliſh, for the afflicted 
church, for an end of her own troubles, for her ſon, and for queen Eliza- 
beth ; and prayed God, that that princeſs might long proſper, and be em- 
ployed in his ſervice. The earl of Kent obſerving that, in her devotions, 
he made frequent uſe of the crucifix, could not forbear reproving her for 
ber attachment to that popiſh trumpery, as he termed it ; and he exhorted 
ker to have Chriſt in her heart, not in her hand Y. She replied with'pre- 


Y MS. p. Ig. Jebb, vol. ii. p. 307« 
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ſence of mind, that it was difficult to hold ſuch an object in her hand, with, 
out feeling her heart touched with ſome compunction®, 


SHE now began, with the aid of her two women, to diſrobe herſelf ; ang 
the executioner alſo lent his hand to affiflthem. She ſmiled, and aid, thy 
ſhe was not accuſtomed to undreſs herſelf before ſo large a company, nor 
to be ſerved by ſuch valets. Her ſervants, ſeeing her in this condition, 
ready to lay her head upon the block, burſt into tears and lamentations: 
She turned about to them; put her finger upon her lips, as a ſign of in 
poſing ſilence upon them *; and having given them her bleſſing, dere 
them to pray for her. One of her maids, whom ſhe had appointed for that 
purpoſe, covered her eyes with a handkerchief ; ſhe laid herſelf down, with. 
out any ſign of fear or trepidation z and her head was ſevered from he 
body at two ſtrokes by the executioner. He inſtantly held it up to the 
ſpeRators, ſtreaming with blood, and agitated with the convulſions of 
death : The dean of Peterborow alone exclaimed, * So periſh all queen 
&« Elizabeth's enemies!“ The. earl of Kent alone replied Amen!“ The 
attention of all the other ſpectators was fixed on the melancholy ſcene he. 
fore them; and zeal and flattery alike gave place to preſent pity and a 
miration of the expiring princeſs. 


Tuus periſhed, in the forty- fifth year of her age, and 
1427 Uebe nineteenth of her captivity in England, Mary queen of Scots; 
racer. a woman of great accompliſhments both of body and mind, 
natural as well as acquired ; but unfortunate in ber life, and, during one 
period, very unhappy in her conduct. The beauties of her perſon, and 
graces of her air, combined to make her the moſt amiable of women ; and 
the charms of her addreſs and converſation aided the impreſſion which her 
lovely figure made on the hearts of all beholders. Ambitious and active 
in her temper, yet inclined to chearfulneſs and ſociety ; of a lofty ſpirit, 
conſtant, and even vehement, in her purpoſe, yet polite, and gentle, and 
affable in her demeanour ; ſhe ſeemed to partake only ſo much of the mak 
virtues as to render her eftimable, without relinquiſhing thoſe ſoft graces 
which compoſe the proper ornament of her ſex. In order to form ajul 
idea of her character, we mult ſer aſide one part of her conduct, while ſhe 
abandoned herſelf to the guidance of a profligate man; and muſt confidet 
theſe faults, whether we admit them to be imprudencies or crimes, as the 
reſult of an inexplicable, though not uncommon, inconſtancy in the bw 
man mind, of the frailty of our nature, of the violence of paſſion, and of 
the influence which ſituations, and ſometimes momentary incidents, hate 
on perſons whoſe principles are not thoroughly confirmed by experience 


2 Jebb, vol. ii. p. 305. « Ibid p. 307, 49%» 
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nd reflection. Enraged by the ungrateful conduct of her huſband, ſe- 
Juced by the treacherous counſels of one in whom ſhe repoſed confidence, 
ranſported by the violence of her own temper, which never lay ſufficient- 
under the guidance of diſcretion, ſhe was betrayed into actions which 
mays with ſome difficulty, be accounted for, but which admit of no apo- 
ogy, nor even of alleviation, An enumeration of her qualities might 
carry the appearance of a panegyric; an account of her conduct mult, in 
ſome parts, wear the aſpect of ſevere ſatire and invective. 


Hex numerous misfortunes, the ſolitude of her long and tedious cap- 
tivity, and the perſecutions to which ſhe had been expoſed on account of 
her religion, had wrought her up to a degree of bigotry during her later 
rears j and ſuch were the prevalent ſpirit and principles of the age, that 
itis the leſs wonder if her zeal, her reſentment, and her intereſt uniting, in- 
duced her to give conſent to a deſign which conſpirators, actuated only 


by the firſt of theſe motives, had formed againſt the life of Elizabeth, 


Wars the queen was informed of Mary's execution, ſhe af- 
ſected the utmoſt ſurprize and indignation. Her countenance THY — 
changed ; her ſpeech faultered and failed her; for a long time a ected ſor- 
her ſorrow was ſo deep that ſhe could not expreſs it, but ſtood * 
fixed, like a ſtatue, in Glence and mute aſtoniſhment. After her grief 
was able to find vent, it burſt out in loud wailings and lamentations ; ſhe 
put herſelf in deep mourning for this deplorable event ; and ſhe was ſeen 
perp<tually bathed in tears, and ſurrounded only by her maids and women. 
None of her miniſters or counſcllors dared to approach her ; or if any had 
ſuch temerity, ſhe chaſed them from her with the moſt violent expreſſions 
of rage and reſentment : They had all of them been guilty of an unpar- 
donable crime, in putting to death her dear ſiſter and kinſwoman, contrary 
«0 her fixed purpoſe b, of which they were ſufficiently apprized and ac- 
quainted, 

No ſooner was her ſorrow ſo much abated as to leave room for reflec- 
tion, than ſhe wrote a letter of apology to the king of Scots, and ſent it 
by Sir Robert Cary, ſon of lord Hunſdon. She there told him, that ſhe 
wiſhed he knew, but not felt, the unutterable grief which ſhe experienced, 
on account of that lamentable accident, which, without her knowledge, 
much leſs concurrence, had happened in England: That as her pen 
trembled, when ſhe attempted to write it, ſhe found herſelf obliged to 
commit the relation of it to the mefſcuger, her kinſman; who would like- 
viſe inform his majelly of every circumſtince, attending this diſmal aud 
ulooked-for misfortune : That ſhe appealcd to the ſupreme Judge of 
heaven and earth for her innocence ; and was alſo ſo happy, amidſt her o- 
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ther afflictions, as to find, that many perſons in her court could bear wit. 
neſs to her veracity in this proteſtation : That ſhe abhorred diffimulation 
deemed nothing more worthy of a prince than a ſincere and open condu8, 
and could never ſurely be eſteemed fo baſe and poor-ſpirited, as that, F 
ſhe had really given orders for this fatal execution, ſhe could, on any con. 
ſideration, be induced to deny them: That, though ſenſible of the juſtice 
of the ſentence pronounced againſt the unhappy priſoner, ſhe determined 
from clemency never to carry it into execution; and could not but reſent 
the temerity of thoſe, who, on this occaſion had diſapgointed her inten. 
tion: And that as no one loved him more dearly than herſelf, or bore x 
more anxious concern for his welfare; ſhe hoped, that he would conſider 
every one as his enemy, who endeavoured, on account of the preſent inci. 
dent, to excite any animoſity between them ©. 


In order the better to appeaſe James, ſhe committed Daviſon to priſon, 
and ordered him to be tried in the Star-Chamber for his miſdemeanour, 
The ſecretary was confounded ; and being ſenſible of the danger which 
mult attend his entering into a conteſt with the queen, he expreſſed peni. 
tence for his error, and ſubmitted very patiently to he railed at by thoſe 
very counſellors, whoſe perſuaſion had induced him to incur the guilt, and 
who had promiſed to countenance and protect him. He was condemned 
to impriſonment during the queen's pleaſure, and to pay a fine of ten thou- 
ſand pounds. He remained a long time in cuſtody ; and the fine tho' it 
reduced him to beggary, was rigorouſly levied upon him. All the favour, 
which he could obtain from the queen, was ſending him ſmall ſupplies from 
time to time, to keep him from periſhing in neceſſity 4. He privately 
wrote an apology to his friend Walſingham, which contains many curious 
particulars. The French and Scotch ambaſſadors, he ſaid, had been re- 
monſtrating with the queen in Mary's behalf: and immediately after their 
departure, ſhe commanded him, of her own accord, to deliver her the war- 
rant for the execution of that princeſs. She ſigned it readily, and ordered 
it to be ſealed with the great ſeal of England. She appeared in ſuch good 
humour on the occaſion, that ſhe ſaid to him in a jocular manner, “ G9 
« tell all this to Walfingham, who is now fick : Though I fear he 
&« will die for ſorrow, when he hears it.” She added, that, though ſhe had 
ſo long delayed the execution, leſt ſhe ſhould ſeem to be actuated by malice 
or cruelty, ſhe was all along ſenſible of the neceſſity of it. In the fame 
converſation, ſhe blamed Drury and Paulet, that they had not be- 
fore eaſed her of this trouble; and ſhe expreſſed her deſire, that Walſing- 
ham would bring them to compliance in that particular. She was ſo bent 
on this purpoſe, that, ſome time after, ſhe aſked Daviſon, whether any let- 
ter had come from Paulet with regard to the ſervice expected of him} 
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Daviſon ſhowed her Paulet's letter; in which that gentleman poſitively 


refuſed to act any thing inconſiſtent with the principles of honour and 
lice, The queen fell into a paſſion; and accuſed Paulet, as well as 
Drury, of perjury ; becauſe, having taken the oath of aſſociation, in which 
they had bound themſelves to avenge her wrongs, they had yet refuſed to 
end their hand on this occafion. But others,” ſhe ſaid, © will be found 
« eſs ſcrupulous.” Daviſon adds, that nothing but the conſent and ex- 
hortations of the whole council could have engaged him to ſend off the 
warrant : He was well aware of his danger; and remembered, that the 
queen, after having ordered the execution of the duke of Norfolk, had en- 
deavoured, in a like manner, to throw the whole blame and odium of that 


ation upon lord Burleigh *. 


El1zaBeTH's diſſimulation was ſo groſs, that it could deceive no body, 
who was not previouſly reſolved to be blinded ; but as James's concern for 
his mother was certainly more ſincere and cordial, he diſcovered the higheſt 
reſentment, and refuſed to admit Cary into his preſence. He recalled his 
ambaſſadors from England ; and ſeemed to breathe nothing but war and 
rengeance, The States of Scotland, being aſſembled, took part in his an- 
ger; and profeſſed, that they were ready to ſpend their lives and fortunes 
in revenge of his mother's death, and in defence of his title to the crown 
of England. Many of his nobility inſtigated him to take arms: Lord 
Sinclair, when the courtiers appeared in deep mourning, preſented himſelf 
to the king arrayed in complete armour, and, faid, that this was the pro- 
per mourning for the queen. The catholics took the opportunity of ex- 
horting James to make an alliance with the king of Spain, to lay immedi- 
ateclaim to the crown of England, and to prevent the ruin, which, from 
his mother's example, he might conclude, would certainly, if Elizabeth's 
power prevailed, overwhelm his perſon and his kingdom. The queen was 
ſenſible of the danger attending theſe counſels ; and after allowing James 
ſome decent interval to vent his grief and anger, ſhe employed her emiſ- 
ſaries to pacify him, and to ſet before him every motive of hope or fear, 
which might induce him to live in amity with her. 


WarsIxNG#am wrote to lord Thirlſtone, James's ſecretary, 


a judicious letter to the ſame purpoſe. He ſaid, that he was 1 


much ſurprized to hear of the violent reſolutions taken in 

Scotland, and of the paſſion diſcovered by a prince of ſo much judgment 
and temper as James : That a war, founded merely on the principle of re- 
renge, and that too on account of an act of juſtice which necefſity had ex- 
torted, would for ever be expoſed to cenſure, and could not be excuſed by 


Vor. III. | 
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* 1 of equity or reaſon : That if theſe views were deemed 
wot entous among princes, policy and intereſt ought certain! 
0 attended to; and theſe motives did ſtill more evident] „ 
all thoughts of a rupture with Elizabeth, and allrevival of ies 
claims to the Engliſh throne ; That the inequali — 
*. = quality between the two 
xingdoms deprived James of any hopes of ſucceſs, if he truſted 
to the force of his own ſtate, and had no recourſe to foreign n 2 
eee That the ohjections, attending the introduction of 5 
r a 1 potent moparch, appeared fo evident from all the cranks 
ions of hiſtory, that they could not eſcape a perſon of the King 
extenſive knowledge; but there were, in the preſent caſe, ſeveral 3 
eircumſtances, which ought for ever to deter him from having = 5 
ſo dangerous an expedient : That the French monarch, the ancient a x 
Scotland, might willingly uſe the aſſiſtance of that kingdom a ainſ E : 
land ; but would be diſpleaſed to ſee the union of theſe two 3 i 
the perſon of James; a union, which would ever after exclude bia f ; 
practiſing that policy, formerly ſo uſeful to the French, and ſo 3 
to the Scottiſh, nation: That Henry beſides, infeſted with 2 00 ie 
domeſtic war, was not in a condition of ſupporting diſtant allies ; much 
leſs would he expoſe himſelf to any hazard or expence, in order to 5 Tai 
dize a near kinſman of the houſe of Guiſe, the moſt determined ae 
of his repoſe and authority: That the extenſive power and exorbitant * 
bition of the Spaniſh monarch rendered him a ſtill more dangerous ally to 
Scotland; and as he evidently aſpired to an nniverſal pd in the well 
and had in particular advanced ſome claims to England, as if he were ts 
ſcended from the houſe of Lancaſter, he was at the ſame time the com- 
mon enemy of all princes, who wiſhed to maintain their independence and 
the immediate rival and competitor of the king of Scots: That the 4 
by her own naval power, and her alliance with the Hollanders would * 
bably intercept all ſuecours which might be ſent to James den abroad 
and be enabled to decide the controverſy in this ifland with the fuperia 
forces of her own kingdom, oppoſed to thoſe of Scotland : That if the 
king revived his mother's pretenſions to the crown of England, he mull al 
ſo embrace her religion, by which alone they coulil be juſtified; and muſt 
thereby undergo the infamy of abandoning thoſe principles, in which he 
had been ſtrictly educated, and to which he had kitherrs religiouſly a 
hered: That as he would, by ſuch an apollacy, totally alienate all che pro 
teftants in Scotland and England, he could never gain the confidence of 
the catholic*, who would ſtill entertain reaſonable doubts of his fiucerity: 
That by advancing a preſent claim to the crown, he forfeited the certain 
proſpect of his ſucceſſion ; and revived that national animoſity, which the 
late peace and alliance between the kingdoms had happily extinguiſhec: 
That the whole gentry and nobility of England had openly declared them. 
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{{lves for the execution of the queen of Scots; and if James ſhowed ſuch 
violent reſentment againlt that act of juſtice, they would be obliged, for 
their own ſecurity, to prevent for ever ſo implacable a prince from rulirſg. 
over them : And that, however ſome perſons might repreſent his honour 
j engaged to ſeek vengeance for the preſent affront and injury, the true 
honour of a prince conſiſted in wiſdom and moderation and juſtice, not 
in following the dictates of blind paſſion, or in purſuing revenge at the ex- 
pence of every motive and every intereſt f. "Theſe conſiderations, joined 
to the peaceable, unambitious temper of the young prince, prevailed over 
his reſentment ; and he fell gradually into a good correſpondence with the 
court of England. It is probable, that the queen's chief object in her 
diſimulation with regard to the execution of Mary, was, that ſhe might 
thereby afford James a decent pretence for renewing his amity with her, 
on which their mutual intereſts ſo much depended, 


Watt Elizabeth enſured tranquillity from the attempts of her neareſt 
neighbour, ſhe was not negligent of more diſtant dangers. Hearing that 
Philip, though he ſcemed to diſſemble the daily inſults and injuries, which 
he received from the Engliſh, was ſecretly preparing a great navy to attack 
her ; ſhe ſent Sir Francis Drake with a fleet to intercept his ſupplies, to 
pillage his coaſt, and to deſtroy his ſhipping. Drake carried out four ca- 
pital ſhips of the queen's, and twenty-ſix, great and ſmall, with which the 
London merchants, in hopes of ſharing in the plunder, had ſupplied him. 
Having learned from two Dutch ſhips, which he met with 
in his paſſage, that a Spaniſh fleet, richly laden, was lying at 11 
Cadiz, ready to ſet fail for Liſbon, the rendezvous of the in- Rtroys the 
tended Armada ; he bent lus courſe to the former harbour, — at Ca- 
and boldly, as well as ſortunately, made an attack on the e- 
nemy. He obliged ſix gallies, which made head againſt him, to take 
ſhelter under the forts ; he burned about a hundred veſſels, laden with am- 
munition and naval ſtores; and he deſtroyed a great ſhip of the mar- 
queſs of Santa Croce. Thence he ſet ſail for Cape St. Vincent, and took 
by aſſault the caſtle ſituated on that promontory, with three other fortreſſes, 
He next inſulted Liſbon ; and finding that the merchants, who had en- 
gaged entirely in expectation of profit, were diſcontented at theſe mili- 
tary enterprizes, he ſet ſail for the Terceras, with an intention of lying in 
wait for a rich Carrack, which was expected in thoſe parts. He was ſo 
fortunate as to meet with his prize ; and by this ſhort expedition, in which 
the public bore ſo ſmall a ſhare, the adventurers were encouragcd to at- 
tempt farther enterprizes, the Engliſh ſeamen learned to deſpiſe the great 
unwieldy ſhips of the enemy, the naval preparations of Spain were deſtroy- 
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ed, the intended expedition againſt England was retarded a twelvemonth, 


and the queen thereby had leifure to take more ſecure meaſures againſt that 
formidable invaſion 8, 


Tuis year Thomas Cavendiſh, a gentleman of Devonſhire, who had at. 
ſipated a good eſtate by living at court, being reſolved to repair his for. 
tune at the expence of the Spaniards, fitted out three ſhips at Plymouth, 
one of a hundred and twenty tons, another of ſixty, and a third of forty; 
and with theſe ſmall veſſels he ventured into the South Sea, and committed 
great depredations on the Spaniards, He took nineteen veſſels, ſome of 
which were richly laden ; and returning by the Cape of Good Hope, 
he came to London, and entered the river in a kind-of triumph, Hig 

mariners and ſoldiers were cloathed in filk, his fails were of damaſk, his 


top-ſail cloth of gold; and his prizes were eſteemed the richeſt that ever 
had been brought into England h- 


Tux land enterprizes of the Engliſh were not, during this campaign, (9 
advantageous or honourable to the nation. The important place of De- 
venter was intruſted by Leiceſter to William Stanley, with a garriſon of 
twelve hundred Engliſh ; and this gentleman, being a catholic, was alarmed 
at the diſcovery of Babington's conſpiracy, and became apprehenſive, le 
every one of his religion ſhould thenceforth be treated with diftruſt in Eng- 
land. He entered into a correſpondence with the Spaniards, betrayed the 
city to them for a ſum of money, and engaged the whole garriſon to de- 
ſert with him to the Spaniſh ſervice. Roland York, who commanded a 
fort near Zutphen, imitated his example; and the Hollanders, formerly dif. 
guſted with 'Leiceſter, and ſupicious of the Engliſh, broke out into loud 
complaints againſt the improvidence, if not the treachery, of his admini- 
tration. Soon after, he himſelf arrived in the Low Countries; but his 
conduct was no-wiſe calculated to give them ſatisfaction, or to remove the 
ſuſpicions, which they had entertaincd againſt him. The prince of Parma 
having beſieged Sluys, Leiceſter attempted to relieve the place, firſt by 
fea, then by land; but failed in both enterprizes; and as he aſcribed his 
bad ſucceſs, to the ill behaviour of the Hollanders, they were cqually free 
in reflections upon his conduct. The breach between them became wid- 
er every day: They ſlighted his authority, oppoſed his meaſures, and ne- 
glected his counſels; while he endeavoured, by an imperious behaviour, 
and by violence, to recover that influence, which he had loſt by his impru- 
dent and ill-concerted meaſures, He was even ſuſpected by the Dutch 
of a deſign to uſurp upon their liberties ; and the jealouſy entertained a 
gainſt him, began to extend towards the queen herſelf, That princeſs had 


E Camden, p. 540. Sir William Monſon's Naval Tracts in Churchill's Voyages, vol: 
iii. p. 156. 5 Birth's Memories, vol. i. p.53 7. 
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made ſome advances towards a peace with Spain: A congreſs had been 
opened at Bourbourg, a village near Graveline : And though the two 
courts, eſpecially that of Spain, had no other intention than to amuſe each 
of them its enemy by negociation, and mutually relax the preparations for 
defence or attack, the Dutch, who were determined, on no terms, to return 
under the Spaniſh yoke, became apprehenſive left their liberty ſhould be 
fcrificed to the political intereſts of England . But the queen, who knew 
the importance of her alliance with the States during the preſent conjunc- 
ture, was reſolved to give them entire ſatisfaction by recalling Leiceſter, 
and commanding him to reſign his government. Maurice, ſon of the late 
prince of Orange, a youth of twenty years of age, was elected by the 
States gavernor in his place; and Peregrine lord Willoughby was appoint- 
ed by the queen commander of the Engliſh forces. The meaſures of theſe 
two generals were much embarraſſed by the malignity of Leiceſter, who 
had left a faction behind him, and who {till attempted by means of his 
emiſſaries, to diſturb all the operations of the States. As ſoon as Elizabeth 
received intelligence of theſe diſorders, ſhe took care to redreſs them; 
and ſhe obliged all the partizans of England to fall into unanimity with 
prince Maurice *. But though her good ſenſe ſo far prevailed over her 
partiality to Leiceſter, ſhe never could be made fully ſenſible of his vices 
and incapacity : 'The ſubmiſſions, which he made her, reſtored him to her 
wonted favour ; and Lord Buckhurſt, who had accuſed him of miſcondu& 
in Holland, loſt her confidence, for ſome time, and was even committed ta 
cuſtody. 5 

Six Chriſtopher Hatton was another favourite, who, at this time, re- 
ceived ſome marks of her partiality. Though he had never followed the 
profeſſion of the law, he was wade chancellor in the place of Bromley, 
deceaſed ; but notwithſtanding all the expectations and perhaps wiſhes 
of the lawyers, he behaved in a manner not unworthy of that high ſtation : 
His good natural capacity ſupplied the place of experience and ſtudy ; 
andhis deciſions were not founddeficient eitherin point of equity or judg- 
ment, His enemics had contributed to his promotion, in hopes that his 
abſence from court, while he attended the buſineſs of chancery, would 
gradually eftrange the queen from him and give them an opportunity of un- 
dermining him in her favour. 

Tussz little intrigues and cabals of the court were filenced by the 
aceount which came from all quarters, of the vaſt preparations made 
by the Spaniards for the invaſion of England, and for 
the entire conqueſt of that kingdom. Philip though he had 

: «et l 1588. 
not yet declared war, on account of the hoſtilities which philip pro- 
Elizabeth every where committed upon him, had long har- 838 
boured a ſecret and violent deſire of revenge againſt England. 
her, His ambition alſo, and the hopes of extending his em- 


| Bentivoglio, part. ii, lib. 4 Strype, vol. iv. No. 249. * Rymer, tom. xv: p. 50. 
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pire, were much encouraged by the preſent proſperous ſtate of his affair ; by 
the conqueſt of Portugal, the acquiſition of the Eaſt-Indian commerce 
and ſettlements, and the yearly importation of vaſt treaſures from America. 
The point, on which he reſted his higheſt glory, the perpetual object of his 
policy, was to ſupport orthodoxy and exterminate hereſy; and as the power 
and credit of Elizabeth were the chief bulwark of the proteſtants, he hoped, 
if he could ſubdue that princeſs, to acquire the cternal renown, of re. unit. 
ing the whole Chriſtian world in the catholic communion. Above all, his 


indignation againſt his revolted ſubjeQs in the Netherlands inſtigated hin 


to attack the Engliſh, who had encouraged that iuſurrection, and who, by 
their vicinity, were ſo well enabled to ſupport the Hollanders, that he could 
never hope to reduce theſe rebels, while the power of that kingdom re. 
mained entire and unbroken. To ſubdue England ſeemed a neceſſary pre. 
parat ive to the re- eſtabliſhment of his authority in the Netherlands; and 
notwithſtanding appearances, the former was in itſelf, as a more important, 
ſo a more eaſy undertaking than the latter. That kingdom lay nearer 
Spain than the Low Countries, and was more expoſed to invaſions from 
that quarter; after an enemy had once obtained entrance, the difficulty 
ſeemed to be over, as it was neither fortified by art or nature; a long peace 
had deprived it of all military diſcipline and experience; and the catholicy, 
in which it ſtill abounded, would be ready, it was hoped, to join any in- 


vader, who ſhould free them from thoſe perſecutions, under which they 


laboured, and ſhould revenge the death of the queen of Scots, on whom 
they had fixed all their affections. The fate of England mult be decided 
in one battle at ſea, and anotber at land; and what compariſon between 


the Engliſh and Spaniards, either in point of naval force, or in the num 


bers, reputation, and veteran bravery of their armies ? Beſides the aequil - 
tion of ſo great a kingdom, ſucceſs againſt England enſured the immediate 
ſubjection of the Hollanders, who, attacked on every hand, and deprived 
of all ſupport, muſt yield their ſtubborn necks to that yoke, which they 
had ſo long reſiſted. Happily this conqueſt, as it was of the utmoſt im- 
portance to the grandeur of Spain, would not at preſent be oppoſed by 
the jealouſy of other powers, naturally ſo much intereſted to preveut the 
ſucceſs of the enterprize. A truce was lately concluded with the Turks; 
the Empire was in the hands of a friend and near ally; and France, the 
perpetual rival of Spain, was ſo torn with inteſtine commotions, that ſhe 
had no leiſure to pay attention to her foreign intereſts. 'This favourable 
opportunity, therefore, which might never again preſent itſelf, muſt, be 
ſeized ; and one bold effort made for acquiring that aſcendant in Europe, 
to which the preſent greatneſs and proſperity of the Spaniards ſeemed to 
fully to entitle them l. 

THzsz hopes aud motives engaged Puilip, notwithſtanding his cautious 


i Candcn. Strype, vel. it. p. 512. 
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temper, to undertake this hazardous enterprize; and though the prince, 
now created by the pope duke of Parma, when conſulted, oppoſed the at- 
tempt, at leaſt repreſented the neceſlity of previouſly getting poſſeſſion of 
ſome ſea-port town in the Netherlands, which might afford a retreat to the 
Spaniſh navy n, it was determined by the catholic monarch to proceed 
mmediately to the execution of his ambitious project. During ſome time 
he had been ſecretly making preparations : but as ſoon as the reſolution 
was fully taken, every part of his vaſt empire reſounded with the noiſe of 
armaments, and all his miniſters, generals, and admirals, were employed in 
forwarding the deſign. The marqueſs of Santa Croce, a ſea-officer of 
great reputation and experience, was deſtined to command the fleet; and 
by his counſels were the naval equipments conducted. In all 

the ports of Sicily, Naples, Spain, and Portugal, artizans were TH _— 
employed in building veſſels of uncommon ſize and force; na- _ Ar- 
val ſtores were bought at a great expence; proviſions amaſſed; ; 
armies levied and quartered in the maritime towns of Spain; and plans 
laid for fitting out ſuch a fleet and embarkation as had never before had its 
equal in Europe. The military preparations in Flanders were no leſs for- 
midable. Troops from all quarters were every moment aſſembling, to re- 
inforce the duke of Parma. Capizuchi and Spinelli, conducted forces 
from Italy: The marqueſs of Borgaut, a prince of the houſe of Aultria, 
levied troops in Germany ; The Walloon and Burgundian regiments 
were completed or augmented : The Spaniſh infantry was ſupplied with 
recruits z and an army of thirty- four thouſand men men was aſſembled in 
the Netherlands, and kept in readineſs to be tranſported into England. 
The duke of Parma employed all the carpenters whom he could procure 
either in Flanders or in Lower Germany, and the coalts of the Baltic; 
and he built at Dunkirk, and Newport, but eſpecially at Antwerp, a great 
number of boats and flat-bottomed veſſels, for the tranſporting of his in- 
fantry and cavalry, The moſt renowned nobility and priaces of Italy and 
Spain were ambitious of ſharing in the honour of this great enterprize. 
Don Amadzus of Savoy, Don John of Medicis, Veſpaſian Gonzaga, duke 
of Sabionetta, and the duke of Paltrana, haſtened to join the army un- 
der the duke of Parma. About two thouſand volunteers in Spain, many of 
tem men of family, had enliſted iu the ſcrvice. No doubts were enter- 
tained, but ſuch vall preparations, conducted by officers of ſuch conſummate 
kill, muſt finally be ſucceſsful. And the Spaniards, oltentatious of their 
power, and elated with vain hopes, had already denominated ther navy the 
Invincible Armada, | " 

News of theſe extraordinary preparations ſoon reached the court of 
London; and notwithſtanding the ſecrecy of the Spaniſh council, and 
tweir preteading to employ this force in the Ladies, it was eaſily conclud- 

Dd 4 
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1388. ed, that they meant to make ſome effort againſt England, The 
Prepara- Queen had foreſeen the invaſion ; and finding that ſhe muſt noy 
— contend for her crown with the whole force of Spain, ſhe made 

preparations for reſiſtance ; nor was ſhe diſmayed with that power, 
by which, all Europe apprehended, ſhe muſt of neceſſity be overwhelmed, 
Her force indeed ſeemed very unequal to reſiſt ſo potent an enemy, Al 
the ſailors in England amounted at that time to about fourteen thouſand 
men a. The ſize of the Engliſh ſhipping was, in general, ſo ſmall, that, 
except a few of the queen's ſhips of war, there were not four veſſels be. 
longing to the merchants which exceeded four hundred tons o. The 
royal navy conſiſted only of twenty-eight ſail V, many of which were of 
ſmall ſize; none of them exceeded the bulk of our largeſt frigates, and 
moſt of them deſerved rather the name of pinnaces than of ſhips. The 
only advantage of the Engliſh fleet conliſted in the dexterity and courage 
of the ſeamen, who, being accuſtomed to ſail in tempeſtuous ſeas, and ex. 
poſe themſelves to all dangers, as much exceeded in this particular the Spa. 
niſh mariners, as their veſſels were inferior in ſize and force to thoſe of 
that nation . All the commercial towns of England were required to 


furniſh ſhips for re-enforcing this ſmall navy ; and they diſcovered, on the 


preſent occaſion, great alacrity in defending their liberty and religion againſt 
thoſe imminent perils, with which they were menaced. The citizens of 
London, in order to ſhew their zeal in the common cauſe, inſtead of fifteen 
veſſels, which they were commanded to equip, voluntarily fitted out double 
the number”. The gentry and nobility hired, and armed, and manned, forty- 
three ſhips at their own charge*; and all the loans of money, which the queen 
demanded, were frankly granted by the perſons applied to. Lord Howarddf 
Effingham, a man of courage and capacity, was admiral, and took on him the 
command of the navy : Drake, Hawkins, and Frobiſher, the moſt renowned 
ſeamen in Europe, ſerved under him. The principal fleet was ſtationed 
at Plymouth. A ſmaller ſquadron, conſiſting of forty veſſels, Engliſh and 
Flemiſh, was commanded by Lord Seymour, ſecond ſon of protector $0- 
merſet ; and lay off Dunkirk in order to intercept the duke of Parma. 

Tut land forces of England, compared to thoſe of Spain, poſſeſſed 
contrary qualities to its naval power: 'They were more numerous than 
the enemy, but much inferior in diſcipline, reputation, and experience. 
An army of twenty thouſand men was diſpoſed in different bodies along 
the ſouth coaſt ; and orders were given them, if they could not prevent the 
landing of the Spaniards, to retire backwards, to waſte the country around, 
and to wait for reinforcement from the neighbouring counties, before 
they approached the enemy. A body of twenty-two thouſand foot, and 
a thouſand horſe, under the command of the ear] of Leiceſter, was ſtationed 

n Monſon, p. 256. © Ibid, p. 268. P Ibid, p. 157. 4 Thid, p. 321. 

T Ibid, p. 267. Lives of the Admirals, vol. i. p. 451. 
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at Tilbury, in order to defend the capital. The principal army conſiſted of 
thirty four thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, and was commanded by 
lord Hunſdon. Theſe forces were reſerved for guarding the queen's perſon ; 
and were appointed to march whitherſoever the enemy ſhould appear. The 
fate of England if all the Spaniſh armies ſhould be able to land, ſeemed to de- 

ad on the iſſue of a ſingle battle; and men of reflection entertained the moſt 
diſmal apprehenſions, when they conſidered the force of fifty thouſand vete- 
ran Spaniards, commanded by experienced officers, under the duke of Parma, 
the molt conſummate general of the age; and compared this formidable ar- 
mament with the military power, which England, not enervated by peace, 
but long diſuſed to war, could muſter up againſt it. 

Tax chief ſupport of the kingdom ſeemed to conſiſt in the vigour and 
prudence of the queen's conduct ; who, undiſmayed by the preſent dan- 
gers, iſſued all her orders with tranquillity, animated her people to a ſteady 
refiſtance, and employed every reſource, which either her domeſtic ſitua- 
tion or her foreign alliances could afford her. She ſent Sir Robert Sidney 
into Scotland; and exhorted the king to remain attached to her, and to 
conſider the danger, which at preſent menaced his ſovereignty no leſs 
than her own, from the ambition of the Spaniſh tyrant ?: The ambaſſador 
found James well diſpoſed to cultivate a union with England, and that 
prince even kept himſelf prepared to march with the force of his whole 
kingdom to the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth. Her authority with the king of 
Denmark, and the tie of their common religion, engaged this monarch, 
upon her application, to ſeize a ſquadron of ſhips, which Philip had 
bought or hired in the Daniſh harbours “: The Hanſe Towns, though 
not at that time on good terms with Elizabeth, were induced, by the ſame 
motives, to retard ſo long the equipment of ſome veſſels in their ports, 
that they became uſeleſs to the purpoſe of invading England. All the 
proteſtants throughout Europe regarded this enterprize as the critical e- 
vent, which was to decide for ever the fate of their religion ; and though 
unable, by reaſon of their diſtance, to join their force to that of Elizabeth, 
they kept their eyes fixed on her conduct and fortune, and beheld with anxie- 
y, mixed with admiration, the intrepid countenance, with which ſheencoun- 
tered that dreadful tempeſt, which was every moment advancing towards her. 


Tus queen alſo was ſenſible, that, next to the general popularity which | 
ſhe enjoyed, and the confidence, which her ſubjects repoſed in her prudent 
government, the firmeſt ſupport of her throne confiſted in the general zeal 
of the people for the proteſtant religion, and the ſtrong prejudices which 
they had imbibed againſt popery. She took care, on the preſent, occa- 


t She made him ſome promiſes which ſhe never fulfilled, to give him a dukedom in 
England, with ſuitable lands and revenue, to ſettle 5000 l. a- year on him, and pay him 
« guard, for the ſafety of his per ſon. From a MS. of lord Royſton's, u Strype, 
Vol. iii. p. 524. 
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ſion, to revive in the nation this attachment to their own ſe&, and thi 
abhorrence of the oppoſite, The Engliſh were reminded of their former 
danger from the tyranny of Spain: All the barbarities, exerciſed by Ma. 
ry againlt the proteſtants, were aſcribed to the counſels of that bigoted 
and imperious nation: The bloody maſſacres in the Indies, the unrelcat. 
ing executions in the Low Countries, the horrid cruelties and iniquities of 
the 1nquiſition, were ſet before men's eyes: A liſt and deſcription was pub. 
liſhed, and pictures diſperſed, of the ſeveral inſtruments of torture with 
which, it was pretended, the Spaniſh Armada was loaded : And every 
artifice, as well as reaſon, was employed, to animate the people to a vigo- 
rous defence of their religion, their laws, and their liberties. 

Bur while the queen, in this critical emergence, rouzed the animoſity 
of the nation againſt popery, ſhe treated the partizans of that ſe& with 
moderation, and gave not way to an undiſlinguiſhing fury againſt them, 
Though ſhe knew, that Sixtus Quintus, the preſent pope, famous for his 
capacity and his tyranny, had fulminated a new bull of excommunication 
againſt her, had depoſed her, had abſolved her ſabjects from their oaths of 
allegiance, had publiſhed a cruſade agaiaſt England, and had granted plena- 
ry indulgencies to every one engaged in the preſent invaſion ; ſhe would 
not believe that all her catholic ſubjects could be ſo blinded, as to ſacrifice 
to bigotry their duty to their ſovereign, and the liberty and independence 
of their native country. She rejected all violent counſels, by which ſhe 
was urged to ſeck pretences for diſpatching the* leaders of that party; 
She would not even confine any conſiderable number of them: And the 
catholics, ſenſible of this good uſage, generally expreſſed great zeal for the 
public ſervice. Some gentlemen of that ſe&, conſcious that they could 
not juſtly expect any truſt or authority, entered themſelves as volunteers 
in the fleet or army  : Some equipped ſhips at their own charge, gud 
gave the command of them to proteſlants : Others were active in animat- 
ing their tenants, and vaſſals, and neighbours, to the defence of their coun- 
try: And every rank of men, burying for the preſent all party diſtinctious, 
ſeemed to prepare themſelves, with order as well as vigour, to reſiſt the 
violence of theſe invaders, 

Tus more to excite the martial ſpirit of the nation, the queen appeared 
on horſeback in the camp at 'Vilbury ; and riding through the lines, dif 
eovered a cheerful and animated countenance, exhorted the ſoldiers to rc 
member their duty to their country and their religion, and profeſſed her 
intention though a woman, to lead them herſelf into the field againſt the 
enemy, and rather to periſh in battle than ſurvive the ruin and ſlavery of 
her people *. By this ſpirited behaviour ſhe revived the tenderneſs and 
admifation of the ſoldicry : An attachment to her perſon became a kind 
of enthuſiaſm among them: And they aſked one another, Whether it 


Stowe, p. 747. * Sce note [PP] at the end ofthe volume. 
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were poſſible, that Engliſhmen could abandon this glorious cauſe, could dif. 
play leſs fortitude than appeared in the female ſex, or could ever, by any 
dangers, be induced to relinquiſh the defence of their heroic princeſs, 

Tus Spaniſh Armada was ready in the beginning of May, but the mo- 
ment it was preparing to fail, the marqueſs of Santa Croce, the admiral, 
was ſeized with a ſever, of which he foon after died, The vice-admiral, 
the duke of Paliano, by a ſtrange concurrence of accidents, at the very 
{ame time, ſuffered the ſame fate; and the king appointed for admiral the 
duke of Medina Sidonia, a nobleman of great family, but unexperienced 
in action, and entirely unacquainted with ſea affairs. Alcarede was ap- 
pointed vice· admiral. This misfortune, beſides the loſs of ſo great an of- 
ficer as Santa Croce, retarded the failing of the Armada, and gave the 
Engliſh more time for their preparations to oppoſe them. At laſt, the 
Spaniſh fleet, full of hopes and alacrity, ſet ſail from Liſbon ; 
but next day met with a violent tempeſt, which ſcattered 1588. 
the ſhips, ſunk ſome of the ſmalleſt, and forced the reſt to PRIN 
take ſhelter in the Groine, where they waited till they could be refitteq. 
When news of this event was carned to England, the queen concluded, 
that the deſign of an invaſion was diſappointed for this ſummer; and 
being always ready to lay hold on every pretence for ſaving money, ſhe 
made Walſingham write to the admiral, directing him to lay up ſome of the 
larger ſlips, and to diſcharge the ſeanfen : But lord Effingham, who was 
not ſo ſanguine in his hopes, uſed the freedom to diſobey theſe orders; 
and he begged leave to retain all the ſhips in ſervice ; though it ſhould be 
at his own expence J. He took advantage of a north wind, and failed 
towards the coaſt of Spain, with an intention of attacking the enemy in 
their harbours ; but the wind changing to the ſouth, he became appre- 
heaſve, lell they might have ſet ſail, and by paſſing him at ſea, invade 
England, now expoſed by the abſence of the fleet. He returned, there- 
fore, with the utmoſt expedition to Plymouth, and lay at anchor in that 
harbour. 

Meaxwwlls, all the damages of the Armada were repaired; and the 
Spaniards with freſh hopes ſet out again to ſea, in proſecution of their en- 
terprize. The fleet conſiſted of a hundred and thirty veſſels, of which near 
a hundred were galleons, and were of greater ſize than any ever before uſed 
in Europe. It carried on board nineteen thouſand two hundred and ninety 
five ſoldiers, cight thouſand four hundred and fifty-fix ma riners, two thou- 
land and eight y-eight galley ſlaves, and two thouſand fix hundred and 
thirty great pieces of braſs ordaance. It was victualled for ſix months ; 
and was attended by twenty leſſer ſhips, called caravals, and ten ſalves 
vich ſix oars apiece *, 

Tus plan formed by the king of Spain was, that the Armada ſhould 


! Camden, p. 545. 2 Strype, Vol. i. Append. p. 321. 
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fail to the coaſt oppoſite to Dunkirk and Newport; and having chaſe 
away all Engliſh or Flemiſh veſſels, which might obſtruct the paſſage 
(for it was never ſuppoſed they could make oppoſition), ſhould join then. 
ſelves with the duke of Parma, ſhould thence make fail to the Thames, ang 
having landed the whole Spaniſh army, thus complete at one blow the eu. 


tire conqueſt of England. In proſecution of this ſcheme, Philip gave or. 


ders to the duke of Medina, that, in paſſing along the channel, he ſhould 
fail as near the coaſt of France as he could with ſafety ; that he ſhould by 
this policy avoid meeting with the Engliſh fleet ; and keeping in view the 
main enterprize, ſhould neglect all ſmaller ſucceſſes, which might prove a 
obſtacle or even interpoſe a delay to the acquiſition of a kingdom b. Aſter 
the Armada was under ſail, they took a fiſherman, who informed them, that 
the Engliſh admiral had been lately at ſea, had heard of the tempeſt which 
ſcattered the Armada, had retired back into Plymouth, and no longer ex. 
pecting an invaſion this ſeaſon, had laid up his ſhips, and diſcharged moſt of 
the ſeamen. From this falſe intelligence the duke of Medina conceived the 


great facility of attacking and deftroyiag the Engliſh ſhips in harhour ; and 


he was tempted, dy the proſpect of ſo deciſive an advantage, to break his or. 
ders, and make ſail directly for Plymouth. A reſolution which proved the 
ſafety of England. The Lizard was the firſt land made by the 
— 14 Armada, about ſun- ſet; and as the Spaniards took it for the 
The Arma- Ram-head near Plymouth, they bore out to ſea with an in- 
— — tention of returning next day and deſtroying the Engliſh nary, 
They were diſcovered by Fleming a Scottiſh pirate, who was 
roving in thoſe ſeas, and who immediately ſet fail, to inform the Engliſh 
admiral of their approach ©: Another fortunate event, which contribut- 
ed extremely to the ſafety of the fleet. Effingham had juſt time to get 
out of port, when he ſaw the Spaniſh Armada coming full ſail towards 
him, diſpoſed in the form of a creſcent, and ſtretching the diſtance d 
ſeven miles from the extremity of one diviſion to that of the other. 


THz writers of that age raiſe their ſtyle by a pompous deſcription of th 
ſpeRacle ; the moſt magnificent that had ever appeared upon the ocean, 
infuſing equal terror and admiration into the minds of all beholders. The 
lofty maſts, the ſwelling ſails, and the towering prows of the Spaniſh 
galleons, ſeem impoſſible to be juſtly painted, but by aſſuming the coloun 
of poetry ; and an eloquent hiſtorian of Italy, in imitation of Camden, has 
aſſerted, that the Armada, though the ſhips bore every ſail, yet advanced 
with a ſlow motion; as if the ocean groaned with ſupporting, and the 
winds were tired with impelling, ſo enormous a weight 4, The truth how- 


ever, is, that the largeſt of the Spaniſh veſſels would ſcarcely paſs for third 


bd Monſon, p. 137. © Ibid. p. 158. * Bentivog lio, part. ii. lib. 4 
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ates in the preſent navy of England ; yet were they ſo ill framed, or ſo 
ill governed, that they were quite unwieldy, and could not ſail upon a 
wind, nor tack on occaſion, nor be managed in ſtormy weather by the 
amen. Neither the mechafiics of ſhip-building, nor the experience of 
mariners, had attained ſo great perfection as could ſerve for the ſecurity 
and government of ſuch bulky veſſels ; and the Engliſh, who had already 
had experience how unſerviceable they commonly were, beheld without diſ- 
may their tremendous appearance. 


ErrixGHAM gave orders not to come to cloſe fight with the Spaniards ; 
where the ſize of the ſhips, he ſuſpected, and the numbers of the ſoldiers 
would be a diſadvantage to the Engliſh ; but to cannonade them at a diſ- 
tance, and to wait the opportunity, which winds, currents, or various ac- 
cidents mult afford him, of intercepting ſome ſcattered veſſels of the enemy. 
Nor was it long before the event anſwered expectation. A great ſhip of 
Biſcay, on board of which was a conſiderable part of the Spaniſh money, 
took fire by accident; and while all hands were employed in extinguiſh- 
ing the flames, ſhe fell behind the reſt of the Armada; The great galleon 
of Andaluzia was detained by the ſpringing of her maſt : And both theſe 
rellels were taken, after ſome reſiſtance, by Sir Francis Drake. As the 
Armada advanced up the channel, the Engliſh hang upon its rear, and ſtill 
infeſted it with ſkirmiſhes. Each trial abated the confidence of the 
Spaniards, and added courage to the Engliſh ; and the latter ſoon 
found, that even in cloſe fight the ſize of the Spaniſh ſhips was no 
advantage to them. Their bulk expoſed them the more to the fire 
of the enemy; while their cannon, placed too high, ſhot over the heads of 
the Engliſh. The alarm now having reached the coaſt of England, the 
nobility and gentry haſtened, out with their veſſels from every harbour, 
und reinforced the admiral. The earls of Oxford, Northumberland, and 
Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Thomas Vavaſor, Sir Thomas Gerrard, Sir Charles Blount, with many 
others, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this generous and diſintereſted ſervice 
of their country, The Engliſh fleet, after the conjunction of theſe ſhips 
amounted to a hundred and forty fail. | 
Tas Armada had now reached Calais, and caſt anchor before that 
place ; in expectation that the duke of Parma, who had gotten intelligence 
of their approach, would put to ſea, and join his forces to them, The 
Engliſh admiral practiſed here a ſucceſsful ſtratagem upon the Spaniards. 
He took eight of his ſmaller ſhips, and filling them with all combuſtible 
materials, ſent them, one after another, into the midſt of the enemy. 
The Spaniards fancied, that they were fireſhips of the ſame contrivance 
with a famous veſſcl, which had lately done ſo much execution in the 
dchelde near Antwerp; and they immediately cut their cables, and took 
to flight with the greateſt diſorder and precipitation, The Engliſh fell 
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upon them next morning, while in confuſion; and beſides doing great 
damage to other ſhips, they took or deſtroyed about twelve of the enemy. 


By this time, it was become apparent, that the intention, for which 
theſe preparations were made by the Spaniards, was entirely fruſtrated, 
The veſſels, provided. by the duke of Parma, were made for tranſporting 
ſoldiers, not for fighting ; and that general, when urged to leave the har. 
bour, poſitively refuſed to expoſe his flouriſhing army to ſuch apparent 
hazard; while the Euglich, not only. were able to keep the ſea, but ſee. 
med even to triumph over their enemy. The Spaniſh admiral found in 
many rencounters, that, while he lot ſo conſiderable a part of his own navy, 
he had deſtroyed only one ſmall veſfel of the Engliſh ; and he foreſay, 


that by continuing ſo unequal a combat, he mult draw inevitable deſlruc. 


tion on all the remainder, He prepared therefore to return homewards ; 
but as the wind was contrary to nis paſſage through the channel, he re. 
ſolved to tail northwards, aud making the tour of the island, reach the 
Spaniſh harbours by the ocean. The Engliſh fleet followed him during 
ſome time; and had not their ammunition fallen ſhort by the negligence 
of the offices in ſupplying them, they had obliged the whole Armada to 
ſurrender at diſcretion. The duke of Medina had once taken that reſo- 
lution ; but was diverted from it by the advice of his confeſſor. This 
concluſion of the enterprize would have been more glorious to the Eng- 
liſh ; but the event proved almoſt equally fatal to the Spaniards, A violent 
tempeſt overtook the Armada after it paſſed the Orkney 
The ſhips had already loſt their anchors, and were obliged ts 
keep to ſea; The mariners unaccuſtomed to ſuch hard{hips 
and not able to govern ſuch unwieldy veſſels, yielded to the fury 
of the ſtorm, and allowed their ſhips to drive either on the weſtern 
iſles of Scotland, or on the coaſt of Ireland, where they were miſerably 
wrecked. Not a half of the navy returned to Spain; and the ſeamen a 


1588. 
Deſcated. 


well as ſoldiers, who remained, were ſo overcome with hardſhips and fi- 
tigue, and fo diſpirited by their diſcomſiture, that they filled all Spain 
with accounts of the deſperate valour of the Engliſh, and of the tempel- 
tuous violence of that ocean which ſurrounds them. 


Sucy was the miſerable and diſhonourable concluſion of an es- 
terprize which had been preparing for three years, which had exhauſted 
the revenue and force of Spain, and which had long filled all Europe with 
anxiety or expectation. Philip, who was a ſlave to his ambition, but had 
an entire command over his countenance, no ſooner heard of the mortily- 
ing event, which blaſted all his hopes, than he fell on his knees, and ren- 
dering thanks for that gracious diſpenſation of Providence, expreſſed hu 
joy that the calamity was not greater. The Spaniſh prieſts, who had ſo 
often bleſt this holy cruſade, and forctold its infallible ſucceſs, were ſome 
what at a loſs to account for the victory gained over the catholic monara 
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by excommunicated heretics and an execrable uſurper: But they at laſt 
dilcorered, that all the calamities of the Spaniards had proceeded from 
their allowing the infidel moors to live among them ©, 


goox after the defeat and diſperſion of the Spaniſh Arma- 
ga, the queen ſummoned a new parliament ; and received 
om them a ſupply of two ſubſidies and four *fifteenths, pay- 
ble in four years. This is the ſirſt inſtance that ſubſidies were doubled 
in one ſupply ; and ſo unuſual a conceſſion was probably obtained from 
the joy of the preſent ſucceſs, and from the general ſenſe of the queen's 
neceſſities. Some members objected to this heavy charge, on account of 
the great burthen of loans, which had been lately impoſed upon the 
zation f 


1786 
4th Feb. 


ErtzagEru foreſaw, that this houſe of commons, like all | 

the foregoing, would be governed by the puritans; and there- - 
fore to obviate their enterprizes, ſhe renewed, at the begin- 

ning of the ſeſſion, her uſual injunction, that the parliament ſhould not 
on any account, preſume to treat of matters eccleſiaſtical. Not withſtan- 
ding this ſtrict inhibition, the zeal of one Damport moved him to preſent 
2 bill to the commons for remedying ſpiritual grievances, and for reſtrai- 
ring the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, which were certainly 
great : But when Mr. Secretary Woley reminded the houſe of her ma- 
jeſty's commands, no one durſt ſecond the motion; the bill was not ſo 
much as read; and the ſpeaker returned it to Damport, without taking 
the leaſt notice of it ®, Some members of the houſe, notwithſtanding 
the general ſubmiſſion, were even committed to cuſtody for this attempt b. 


Tur imperious conduct of Elizabeth appeared ſtill more clearly in ano- 
ther paliamentary tranſaction. The right of purveyance was an ancient 
prerogative, by which the officers of the crown could at pleaſure take 
proviſions for the houſehold, from all the neighbouring counties, and 
eould make uſe of the carts and carriages of the farmers; and the price 
of theſe commodities and ſervices was fixed and ſtated. The payment 
e the money was often diſtant and uncertain; and the rates, being fix- 
ed before the diſcovery of the Weſt Indies, were much inferior to the 
preſent market price; ſo that purveyance, beſides the ſlavery of it, was 
always regarded as a great burthen, and being arbitrary and caſual, was 
liable to great abuſes. We may fairly preſume, that the hungry cour- 
tiers of Elizabeth, ſupported by her unlimited power, would be ſure to 
render this prerogative very oppreſſive to the people; and the commons 
had, laſt ſeſſion, found it neceſſary to paſs a bill for regulating thele exace ! 


* See note (QQ) at the end of the volume, ! Sce rote (RR) at the end of the 
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tions; But the bill was loſt in the houſe of peers l. The continuance of 
the abuſes begat a new attempt for redreſs ; and the ſame bill was noy 
revived again, and ſent up to the houſe of peers, together with a bill { 
ſome new regulations in the court of exchequer. Soon after, the con. 
mons received # meſſage from the upper houſe, deſiring them to appoint 
a committee for a conference. At this conference, the peers informed them 
that the queen, by a meſſage delivered by lord Burleigh, had expreſſed her 
diſpleaſure that the commons ſhould preſume to touch on her prerogatiye, lf 
there were any abuſes, ſhe ſaid, either in impoſing purveyance, or in the prac, 
tice of the court of exchequer, her majeſty was both able and willing ty 
provide due reformation ; but would not permit the parliament to inter. 
meddle in theſe matters k. The commons, alarmed at this intelligence, 
appointed another committee to attend the queen, and endeavour to {a 
tisfy ber of their humble and dutiful intentions. Elizabeth gave a gra- 
cious reception to the committee: She expreſſed her great inzfimabl: ly. 
ing care towards her loving ſubjects; which, ſhe ſaid, was greater than of 
her own ſelf, or even any of them could have of themſelves. She toll 
them, that ſhe had already given orders for an enquiry into the abuſ: 
attending purveyance, but the dangers of the Spaniſh invaſion had retar. 
ded the deſign ; that ſhe had as much ſkill, will, and power to rule her 
houſehold as any ſubjects whatſvever to govern theirs, and needed as li. 
- tle the aſſiſtance of her neighbours ; that the exchequer was her cham- 
ber, conſequently more near to her than even her houſehold ; and there 
fore the leſs proper for them to intermeddle with; and that ſhe would of 
herſelf, with advice of her council and the judges, redreſs every grievance 
in theſe matters, but would not permit the commons, by laws moved with. 
out her privity, to bereave her of the honour attending theſe regulations. 
The iſſue of this matter was the ſame that attended all conteſts between 
Elizabeth and her parliaments a. She ſeems even to have been more im. 
perious in this particular, than her predeceſſors z at leaſt, her more re- 
mote ones: For they often permitted the abuſes of purveyance i to be re 
dreſſed by law 9. Edward III. a very arbitrary prince, allowed ten ſere 
ral ſtatutes to be enacted for that purpoſe. 


In ſo great awe did the commons ſtand of every courtier, as well as of 
the crown, that they durſt uſe no freedom of ſpeech, which, they thought, 
would give the leaſt offence to any of them. Sir Edward Hobby ſhewed 
in the houſe his extreme grief, that, by ſome great perſonage, not a mem 
ber of the houſe, he had been ſharply rebuked for ſpeeches delivered in pu- 


1 D'Ewes, p. 434. * Ibid, p. 440. 1 Ibid. p. 444. 
m Si rixa eft, uli tu pulſas, ego vapulo tantum. Juven. 
® See note (SS) at the end of the volume. ® Sce the ſtatutes under this head d 
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Fament : He craved the favour of the houſe, and deſired that ſome of the' 
members might inform that great perſonage of his true meaning and 
tention in theſe ſpeeches . The commons, to obviate theſe incen- 
regiencies, palled a vote, that no one ſhould reveal the ſecrets of the 


houſe ©, 


Tax diſcomfiture of the Armada had begotten in the nation a kind of 
enthuſiaſtic paſſion for enterprizes againſt Spain; and nothing ſeemed now 
inpoſſible to be atchieved by the valour and fortune of the Engliſh. Don 
Antonio, prior of Crato, a natural ſon of the royal family of Portugal, 
truſting to the averſion of his countrymen againſt the Caſtihans, had ad- 
ranced a claim to the crown; and flying firſt to France, thence to Eng- 
und, had been encouraged both by Henry and Elizabeth in his preten- 
fons, A deſign was formed by the people, not the court, of England, to 
conquer the Kingdom for Don Antonio: Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Norris were the leaders in this romantic enterprize : Near twenty thou- 
{nd volunteers F enliſted themſelves in the ſervice : And ſhips were hired, 
as well as arms provided, at the charge of the adventurers. The queen's 
ſrugality kept her from contributing more than ſixty thouſand pounds to 
the expence ; and ſhe only allowed fix of her ſhips of war to attend the ex- 
pedition . There was more ſpirit and bravery, than forelight or prudence, 
in the conduct of this enterprize. The ſmall ſtock of the adventurers did 
not enable them to buy either proviſions or ammunition ſufficient for ſuch 
an undertaking : They even wanted veſſels to ſtow the numerous volunteers, 
who crowded to them; and they were obliged to ſeize by force ſome ſhips 
of the Hanſe Towns, which they met with at ſea : An expedient, which 
ſet them ſomewhat more at eaſe in poiat of room for their men, but remedi- 
ed not the deficiency of their proviſions * Had they failed directly to 
Portugal, it is believed, that the good will of the people, joined to the de- 
ſenceleſs fate of the country, might have enſured them of ſucceſs : But 
hearing, that great preparations were making at the Groine for the invaſi- 
on of England, they were induced to go thither, and deſtroy this new ar- 
nament of Spain. They broke into the harbour, burned ſome ſhips of 
war, particularly one commanded by Recalde, vice-admiral of Spain ; they 
dſeated au army of four or five thouſand men, which was aſſembled to 


Vol. III. E e 
D D'Ewes, p. 432, 433. 4 An act was paſſed this ſeſſion, enforcing the former 


latute, which impoſed twenty pounds a month on every one abſent from public wor- 
ip; but the penalty was reſtricted to two thizds of the income of the recuſant. 29. 
Elz. cap. 6. 4 

" Birch's Memoirs of queen Elizabeth, vol. i. N 61. Monſon, p. 267. ſays, that 
there were only fourteen thouſand ſoldiers and four 
tis expedition: But the account contained in Dr. 
ceuſiderable of the adventarers. 


thouſand ſeamen in the whole on 
Birch, is given by one of the moſt 


% Mogſon, p. 267. Ibid. p. 159. 
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oppoſe them ; they aſſaulted the Groine, and took the lower town, which 
they pillaged ; and they would have taken the higher, though well forts, 
ed, had they not found their ammunition and proviſions beginning to fil 
them. The young earl of Eſſex, a nobleman of promiſing hopes, who, 
fired with the thirlt of military honour, had ſecretly, unknown to the 
queen, ſtolen from England, here joined the adventurers ; and it was then 
agreed by common conſent to make fail for Portugal, the main objed of 
their enterprize. 2 


Tux Engliſh landed at Paniche, a ſea-port town, twelve leagues from 
Liſbon ; and Norris led the army to that capital, while Drake undertook 
to fail up the river, and attack the city with united forces. By this time 
the court of Spain had gotten leiſme to prepare againſt the invaſiqn, 
Forces were thrown into Liſbon : The Portugueſe were diſarmed: All 
ſufpeRed perſons were taken into cuſtody : And thus, though the inhahi. 
tants bore great affection to Don Antonio, none of them durlt declare iy 
favour of the invaders. The Englith army, however, made therſelyes na- 
ters of the ſuburbs, which abounded with riches of all kinds; but as they 
deſired to conciliate the affections of the Portugueſe, and were more intent 
on honour than profit, they obſerved a ſtrict diſcipline, and abſtained fron 
all plunder. Meanwhile, they found their ammunition and proviſion 
much exhauſted ; they bad not a ſingle cannon to make a breach in the 
walls ; the admiral had not been able to paſs ſome fortreſſes, which guard- 
ed the river; there was no appearance of an inſurrection in their favour ; 
ſickneſs, from fatigue, hunger, and intemperance in wine and fruits, had 
ſeized the army: So that it was ſound neceſſary to make all poſſible halle 
to reimbark. They were not purſued by the enemy ; and finding, at the 
mouth of the river, ſixty ſhips laden with naval ſtores, they ſeized them 
as lawful prize; though they belonged to the Hanſe Towns, a neutral 
power. They failed thence to Vigo, which they took and burned ; and 
having ravaged the country around, they ſet fail and arrived in England. 
Above half of theſe gallant adventurers periſned by ſickneſs, famine, fat 
gue, and the ſword * ; and England reaped more honour than profit from 
this extraordinary enterprize. It is computed that eleven hundred gentler 
men embarked on board the fleet, and that only three hundred and fifty 
ſurvived thoſe multiplied diſaſters *. 


War theſe ſhips were on their voyage homewards, they met with the 
earl of Cumberland, who was outward bound, with a fleet of ſeven fail, all 
equipped at his own charge, except one ſhip of war, which the queen had 


lent him. That nobleman ſupplied Sir Francis Drake with ſome pro 


viſions ; a generoſity which ſaved the lives of many of Drake's men, but 


1 [bid, vol i, p. Er. 


v Birch's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 61, 
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for which the others afterwards ſuffered ſeverely. Cumberland failed to- 
wards the Terceras, and took ſeveral prizes from the enemy; but the rich- 
ell, valued at a hundred thouſand pounds, periſhed in her return, wich all 
her cargo, near St. Michael's Mount in Cornwal. Many of theſe adven- 
turers were killed in a raſh attempt at the jTerceras ; a great mortality 
ſeized the reſt : And it was with difficulty that the few hands, which re- 
mained, were able to ſteer the ſhips back into harbour ?, 


Tuovonu the ſignal advantages, gained over the Spa- 
niards, and the ſpirit thence infuſed into the Engliſh, gave 1589, 
Elizabeth great ſecurity during the reſt of her reign, ſhe — 
could not forbear keeping an anxious eye on Scotland, whoſe 
fituation rendered its revolutions always of importance 
to her. It might have been expected, that this high-ſpirited princeſs, who 
knew ſo well to brave danger, would not have retained that malignant 
jealouſy towards her heir, with which, during the life-time of Mary, ſhe 
had been ſo much agitated. James had indeed ſucceeded to all the claims of 
his mother; but he had not ſucceeded to the favour of the catholics, which 
could alone render theſe claims dangerous *: And as the queen was now 
well advanced in years, and enjoyed an uncontrouled authority over her 
ſubjects, it was not likely that the king of Scots, who was of an indolent 
unambitious temper, would ever give her any diſturbance in her poſſeſſion 
of the throne. Yet all theſe circumſtances could not remove her timorous 
ſuſpicions: And ſo far from ſatisfying the nation by a ſettlement of the 
ſucceſſion, or a declaration of James's title, ſhe was as anxious to prevent 
every incident which might any wiſe raiſe his credit, or procure him the 
regard of the Engliſh, as if he had been her immediate rival and competitor, 
Moſt of his miniſters and favourites were her penſioners ; and as ſhe was de- 
ſirous to hinder him from marrying and having children, ſhe obliged them 
to throw obſtacles in the way of every alliance, even the moſt reaſonable, 
which could be offered him ; and during ſome years, ſhe ſucceeded in this 
malignant policy :. He had fixed on the elder daughter of the king of 
Denmark, who, being a remote prince and not powerful, could give her 
no umbrage ; yet did ſhe ſo artfully croſs this negociation, that the Da- 
niſh monarch, impatient of delay, married his daughter to the duke of 
Brunſwick. James then renewed his ſuit to the younger princeſs : and 
ſtill found obſtacles from the intrigues of Elizabeth, who, merely with 
aview of interpoſing delay, propoſed to him the ſiſter of the king of 
Navarre, a princeſs much older than himſelf, and entirely deſtitute of for- 
tune. The young king, beſides the deſire of ſecuring himſelf, by the 
proſpect of iſſue, from thoſe traiterous attempts, too frequent among his 
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ſubjects, had been ſo watched by the rigid auſtcrity of the eccleſiafticy 
that he had another inducement to m#ry, which is not ſo tifual with mon. 
archs. His impatience therefore broke through all the politics of Elizabeth: 
The articles of marriage were ſettled: The ceremony was perſormed by pro. 


xy: And the princeſs embarked for Scotland; but was driven by a {torn 


into a port of Norway. This tempeſt, and ſomeothers, which happencdnezr 
the ſame time, were univerſally believed in Scotland and Denmark to late 
proceeded from a combination of the Scottiſh and Daniſh witches; and the 
dying confeſſion of the criminals was ſuppoſed to put the accuſation he 
yond all controverſy d. James, however, though a great belicver in ſot- 
cery, was not deterred, by this incident, from taking a voyage in order 
to conduct his bride home: He arrived in Norway; carried the queen 
thence to Copenhagen; and having paſſed the winter in that city, he 
brought her next ſpring to Scotland, where they were joyfully received by 
the people. The clergy alone, who never neglected an opportunity of 
vexing their prince, made oppoſition to the queen's coronation, on account 
of the ceremony of anointing her, which, they alledged, was either a Jew. 
iſh or a popiſh rite ; and therefore utterly antichriſtian and unlawful. But 
James was as much bent on the ceremony, as they were averſe to it; and 
after much controverſy and many intrigues, his authority, which kad not 
often happened, at laſt prevailed over their oppoſition ©, 


CHAP. XLIII. 


French affairs RIurder of the duke of Guiſe Murder of Henry 
III. Progreſs of Henry IV. Naval enter frixes againſt Spain — A 
Parliament Henry IV. embraces the catholic religion Scotch 


afſairs Naval enterprizes—=A farliameni 


The earl of Lex. 


FTER a flate of great anxicty aud many difſiculties, 

Elizabeth had at length reached a ſituation where, 
though her affairs {till required attention, and found employment for ker 
active ſpirit, ſhe was removed from all danger of any immediate revolution, 


1590. 


and might regard the efforts of her enemies with ſome degree of couſidence 
and ſecurity, Her ſucceisful and prudent adminiſtration had gained her, 
together with the admiration of foreigners, the aſſections of her own ſub- 
jects; and after the death of the queen of Scots, even the catholics, how- 
ever diſcontented, pretended not to diſpute her title, or adhere to any & 


b Melvil, p. 180. « Spotſwoud, p. 381. 
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her perſon as her competitor. James, curbed by his factious nobility 
and eceleſiaſties, poſſeffed at home very little authority; and was ſolicitous 
to remain on good terms with Elizabeth and the Engliſh nation, in hopes 
that time, aided by his patient tranquillity, would ſecure him that rich 
ſucceſſion to which his birth entitled bim. The Hollanders, though over- 
matched in their conteſt with Spain, {till made an obſtinate reſiſtance ; and 
ſuch was their unconquerable antipathy to their old maſters, and ſuch the 
prudent conduct of young Maurice, their governor, that the ſubduing of 
that ſmall territory, if at all poſſible; muſt be the work of years, and the 
reſult of many and great ſucceſſes. Philip, who, in his powerful effort 
2gainſt England, had, been tranſported by reſentment and ambition be- 
yond lis uſual cautious maxims, was now diſabled, and {till more diſeou- 
raged, from adventuring again on ſuch hazardous enterprizes. The ſitua- 
tion alſo of affairs in Frange began chiefly to employ his attention; but 
notwithſlanding all his artifice, and force, and expence, the events in that 
kingdom proved every day more contrary to his expectations, and more 
favourable to the friends and confederates of England. 


Tus violence of the league having conſtrained Henry to 
&:clare war againſt the Hugonots, theſe religioniſts ſeemed | 559% | 
expoſcd to the utmoſt danger; and Elizabeth, ſenſible of the faire, 
intimate connection between her own intereſts and thoſe of 
that party, had ſupported the king of Navarre by her negociations in Ger- 
zany, and by large ſums of money, which ſhe remitted for levying forces 
in that country. This great prince, not diſcouraged by the ſuperiority of 
lis enemies, took the field; and in the year 1587 gained at Coutas, a com- 
plete victory over the army of the French king; but as his allies, the Ger- 
mans, were at the ſame time diſcomfited by the army of the league, un- 
der the duke of Guile, his ſituation, notwithſtanding his victory; ſeemed 
ſill as deſperate as ever. The chief advantage which he reaped by this 
dixerlity of ſucceſs, aroſe from the diſſentions which, by that means, took 
place among his enemies. The inhabitants of Paris, intoxicated with ad- 
niration of Guiſe, and ſtrongly prejudiced againlt their king, whoſe inten- 
tions had become ſuſnicious to them, took to arms, and obliged Henry 
to ily tor his ſafety, That prince diſſembling his reſentment, entered in- 
to ajnegociation with the league; and having conferred many high offices on 
Guiſe and his partizans, ſammoned an aſſembly of the ſtates at Blois, on 
pretence of finding expedients to ſupport the intended war againſt the 
Eugonots. The various ſcenes of perhdy and cruelty, which had been 
exhibited in France, bad juſtly begotten a mutual difidence among all 
parties z yet Guiſe, truſting more to the timidity than honourof the king, 
ny put himſelf into the hands of that monarch, aud expected, by the 
alcendant of his own genius, to rake him ſubmit to all his exorbitant pre- 
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tenſions. Henry, though of an eaſy diſpoſition, not ſteady 
1590. ; * nd * . o 
Murder of to his reſolutions, or even to his promiſes wanted neither cou. 
the duke of rage nor capacity ; and finding all his ſubtilities eluded by 
Goiſe. . . . 
the vigour of Guiſe, and even his throne expoſed to the mot 


- imminent danger, he embraced more violent counſels than were natural 


to him, and ordered that prince and his brother, the cardinal of Guiſe, 
to be aſſaſſinated in his palace. 

T 1s cruel execution, which the neceſſity of it alone could excuſe, had 
nearly proved fatal to the author, and ſeemed at firſt to plunge him into 
greater dangers than thoſe which he ſought to avoid, by taking vengeance 
on his enemy. The partizans of the league were enflamed with the ut. 
moſt rage againſt him: The populace every where, particularly at Paris, 
renounced allegiance to bim: The eccleſiaſtics and the preachers filled all 
places with execrations againſt his name: And the moſt powerful cities 
and moſt opulent provinces appeared to combine in a reſolution, cither of 
renouncing monarchy, or of changing their monarch, Henry, finding 
flender reſources among his catholic ſubjects, was conſtrained to enter into 
a confederacy with the Hugonots and the king of Navarre : He enliſted 
large bodies of Swiſs infantry and German cavalry : And being {till ſup- 
ported by his chief nobility, he aſſembled, by all theſe means, an army of 
near forty thouſand men, and advanced to the gates of Paris, ready to 
cruſh the league, and ſubdue all his enemies. The deſperate reſolution 
of one man diverted the courſe of theſe great events. Jaques Clement, a 
Dominican friar, inflamed by that bloody ſpirit of bigotry, which dis. 
tinguiſhes this century, and a great part of the following beyond all ages 
of the world, embraced the reſolution of ſacrificing his own life, in order 
to ſave the church from the perſecutions of a heretical tyrant ; and being 

admitted under ſome pretext, to the king's preſence, he gate 
none of that prince a mortal wound, and was immediately put to 
Henry the death by the courtiers, who haſtily revenged the murder of 
Grd. their ſovereign. This memorable incident happened on the 
firſt of Augult, 1589. ' 

Tax king of Navarre, next heir to the crown, aſſumed the government, 
by the title of Henry IV. but ſucceeded to much greater difficulties than 
thoſe which ſurrounded his predeceſſor. The prejudices entertained a- 
gainſt his religion, made a great part of the nobility immediately deſert 
him; and it. was only by his promiſe of hearkening to conferences and in- 
ſtruction, that he could engage any of the catholics to adhere to his un- 
doubted title. The league, governed by the duke of Mayenne, brother to 
Guile, gathered new force; and the king of Spain entertained views, ei- 
ther of diſmembering the French monarchy, or of annexing the whole to 
his own dominions. In theſe diftreſsful circumſtances, Henry addreſſed 
himſelf to Elizabeth, and found her well diſpoſed to contribute to his aflilt 
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ance, and to oppoſe the progreſs of the catholic league, and of Philip, her 


jureterate and dangerous enemies. To prevent the deſertion of his Swiſs 
and German auxiliaries, ſhe made him a preſent of twenty-two thouſand 
pounds; a greater ſum than, as he declared, he had ever ſeen before: 
And ſent him a reinforcement of four thouſand men, under lord Willough- 
y, an officer of reputation, who joined the French at Dieppe. Strength» 
ened by theſe ſupphes, Henry marched directly to Paris; and having 
taken the ſuburbs ſword in hand, he abandoned them to be pillaged by 
his ſoldiers. He employed this body of Engliſh in many other enterpri- 
zes; and {till found reaſon to praiſe their courage and fidelity. The time 
of their ſervice being elapſed, he diſmiſſed them with many high commen- 
dations. Sir William Drury, Sir Thomas Baſkerville, and Sir John Bo 
roughs acquired reputation this campaign, and revived in France the an- 
cient fame of Engliſh valour, 


Tas army, which Henry next campaign led into the field, 
waz much inferior to that of the league ; but as it was compo- 1 of 
ſed of the chief nobility of France, he feared not to encoun- Heory the 

1 . , Fourth, 

ter lis enemies in a pitched battle at Yvree, and he gained a 
complete victory over them, This ſucceſs enabled him to blockade Paris, 
and he reduced that capital to the laſt extremity of famine ; When the 
duke of Parma, 1n conſequence of orders from Philip, marched to the re- 
lief of the league, and obliged Henry to raiſe the blockade, Having per- 
formed this important ſervice, he retreated to the Low Countries; and, 
by his conſummate kill in the art of war, performed theſe long marches 
in the face of the enemy, without affording the French monarch that op- 
portunity which he ſought, of giving him battle, or ſo much as once put- 
ting his army in diſorder. The only loſs which he ſuſtained was in the 
Low Countries; where prince Maurice took advantage of his abſence, 
and recovered ſome places which the duke of Parma had formerly con- 
quered from the States 4. 


Tis ſituation of Henry's affairs, though promiſing, was not 
ſo well advanced or eſtabliſhed as to make the queen diſcontinue 
ber ſuecours; and ſhe was ftill more conſirmed in the reſolution of ſupport- 
ing him, by ſome advantages gained by the king of Spain. The duke of 
Merceur governor of Britanny, a prince of the houſe of Lorraine, had 


1591, 


declared for the league; and finding himſelf hard preſſed by Henry's for- 


ces, he had been obliged, in order to ſecure himſelf, to introduce ſome 
Spaniſh troops into the ſca-port towns of that province. Elizabeth was a- 
larmed at the danger; and foreſaw, that the Spaniards, beſides infeſting the 
Engliſh commerce by privateers, might employ theſe harbours as the ſeat of 
- l . 

Ee4 


d Sce note [IT] at the end of the volume. 
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their naval preparations, and might more eaſily, from that vicinity, than 
from Spain or Portugal, proje& an invaſion of England. She concluded, 
therefore, a new treaty with Henry, in which the engaged to ſend over 
three thouſand men, to be employed in the reduction of Britanny, and 
ſhe ſtipulated that her charges ſhould, in a twelvemonth, or as ſoon 20 
the enemy was expelled, be refunded her ©. Theſe forces were command. 
ed by Sir John Norris; and under him by his brother Henry, and ly 
Anthony Shirley. Sir Roger Williams was at the head of a ſmall body 
which garriſoned Dieppe : And a ſquadron of ſhips; under the command 
of Sir Henry Palmer, lay upon the coaſt of France, and intercepted al 
the veſſels belonging to the Spaniards or the leaguers. 


Taz operations of war can very little be regulated beforehand by any 
treaty or agreement; and Henry, who found it neceſſary to lay aſide the 
projected enterprize againſt Britanny, perſuaded the Engliſh commander, 
to join his army, and to take a ſhare in the hoſtilities which he carried 
into Picardy f. Notwithſtanding the diſguſt which Elizabeth received 
from this diſappointment, he laid before her a plan for expelling the leag. 
uers from Normandy, and perſuaded her to ſend over a new body of four 
thouſand men, to aſſiſt him in that enterprize. The carl of Eſſex wa 
appointed general of theſe forces; a young nobleman, who, by many er- 
terior accompliſhments, and ſtill more real merit, was daily advancing is 
favour with Elizabeth, and ſcemed to occupy that place ia her affections, 
which Leiceſter, now deceaſed, had ſo long enjoyed. Eſſex impatient 
for military fame, was extremely uncaſy to lie ſome time at Dieppe, un- 
employed; and had not the orders which he received from his miſtreſs 
been ſo poſitive, he would gladly have accepted of Henry's invitation, and 
have marched to join the French army now at Champagne. This plan 
of operations was alſo propoſed to Elizabeth by the French ambaſſador; 
but ſhe rejected it with great difpleaſure; and the threatened immediate- 
ly to recal her troops, if Henry ſhould perſevere any longer in his preſent 
practise, of breaking all concert with her, and attending to nothing but 
his own intereſts S. Urged by theſe motives, the French king, at hal, 
led his army into Normandy, and laid ſiege to Roiien, which he rcdueed 
to great difficulties. But the league, unable of themſelves to take the 
field againſt him, had again recourſe to the duke of Parma, who received 
orders to march to their relief. He executed this enterprize with his u- 
ſual abilities and ſucceſs ; and, for the preſent, fruſtrated all the projet 
of Henry and Elizabeth. This princeſs, who kept {till in view the inte- 
reſts of her own kingdom in all her foreign tranſactions, was impatient, 


under theſe diſappointments, blamed Henry for his negligence in the ext- 
e Camden, p. GI. f Rymer tom. xiv. p. 116. 5 Brck': Negociations, f:. 
Rymer, tom. z p. 123. 149. 
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eution of treatics, and complained, that the Engliſh forces were thruſt 
fo:emoſt in every hazardous enterprize h. It is probable, however, that 
their own ardent courage, and their deſire of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in 
ſ celebrated a theatre of war, were the cauſes why they ſo often enjoyed 
this perilous honour, 


NoTwITHSTANDING the indifferent ſucceſs of former enterprizes, the 
queen was ſenſible how neceffary it was to ſupport Henry againſt the 
ague and the Spaniards ; and ſhe formed a new treaty with him, in 
which they agreed never to make pezce with Philip, but by common con- 
ſent ; ſhe promiſed to ſend him a new ſupply of four thouſand men; and 
he flipulated to repay her charges in a twelvemonth, to employ theſe 
forces, joined to a body of French troops, in an expedition againſt Britan- 
ry, and to conſign into her hands a ſea-port town of that province, for a 
retreat to the Engliſh ', Henry knew the impoſſibility of executing 
ſome of theſe articles, and the imprudence of fulfilling others; but finding 
them rigidly infilted on by Elizabeth, he accepted of her ſuccours, and 
truſted that he might eaſily, on ſome pretence, be able to excuſe his failure 
ia executing his part of the treaty. This campaign was the leaſt ſucceſs- 
ful of all thoſe which he had yet carried on againſt the league. 


DvuzixG theſe military operations in France, Elizabeth em- 
ployed her naval power againſt Philip, and endeavoured to inter- 8 
cept his Weſt· Indian treaſures, the ſource of that greatneſs terprizes 
which rendered him ſo formidable to all his neighbours. She pag 
ſeat a ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, under the command of lord 
Thomas Howard, for this ſervice ; but the king of Spain, informed of her 
purpoſe, fitted out a great force, of ſiſty- five ſail and diſpatched them 
to eſcort the Indian fleet. They fell in with the Engliſh ſquadron ; and, 
by the courageous obſtinacy of Sir Richard Greenville, the vice-admiral, 
who refuſed to make his eſcape by flight, they took one veſſel, the ſirſt 
Engliſh ſhip of war that had yet fallen into the ſhands of the Spaniards * 
The reſt of the ſquadron returned ſafely into England: fruſtrated of their 
expectations, but pleaſing themſelves with the idea that their attempt 
had not been altogether fruitleſs in hurting the enemy. The Indian fleet 
had been ſo long detained in the Havanna, ſrom the fear of the Engliſh, 
that they were obliged at laſt to fer fail in an improper ſeaſon, and moſt 
of them periſhed by ſhipwreck, ere they reached the Spaniſh harbours . 
The earl of Cumberland made a like unſucceſsful enterprize againft the 
Spaniſh trade, He carried out one ſhip of the queen's, and ſeven others 
equipped at his own expence z but the prizes which he made did not com- 
penſate the charges m. 


iR mer, vol. xvi. p. 151. 168 171. 173. 
\ Monſon, p. 163. Þ ad. P. 166. 
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The ſpirit of theſe expenſive and hazardous adventures was very pre. 
valent in england. Sir Walter Raleigh, who had enjoyed great favour 
with the queen, finding his intereſt to decline, determined to recover ber 
good graces by ſome important undertaking; and as his reputation wag 
high among his countrymen, he perſuaded great numbers to engage with 
1992. him as volunteers, in an attempt on the Weſt Indies. The fleet 

was detained ſo long in the Channel by contrary winds, that the 
ſeaſon was loſt : Raleigh was recalled by che queen: Sir Martin Fro. 
biſher ſucceeded to the command, and made a privateering voyage againſt 
the Spainards. He took one rich Carrack near the Ifland of 
Flores, and deſtroyed another ®. About the ſame time, Thomas White, a 
Londoner, took two Spaniſh ſhips, which, beſides fourteen hundred cheſts 
of quickſilver, contained above two millions of Bulls for indulgencies ; a 
commodity uſeleſs to the Engliſh, but which had colt the king of Spain 


three hundred thonſand florins, and would have been ſold by him in a the 
Indies for hve millions. 


Turs war did great damage to Spain; but it was attended with con- 
ſiderable expence to England; and Elizabeth's miniſters computed that 
ſince the commencement of it, ſhe had ſpent in Flanders and France, and 
on her naval expeditions, above one million two hundred thouſand pounds o; 
a charge which, notwithſtanding her extreme frugality, was too burthen- 
ſome for her narrow revenues to ſupport. - She ſummoned 


W therefore a parliament, in order to obtain ſupply : But ſhe either 
8 thouglit her authority ſo eſtabliſhed, that ſhe needed to make 


them no conceſſions in return, or ſhe rated her power andpre- 
rogative above money: For there never was any parliament whom ſhe treated 
in a more haughty manner, whom ſhe made more ſenſible of their own weak. 
neſs, or whoſe privileges ſhe more openly violated. When the ſpeaker, 
Sir Edward Coke, made the three uſual requeſts, of. freedom from arreſts, 
of acceſs to her perſon, and of liberty of ſpeech, ſhe replied to him by the 
mouth of Puckering, lord keeper, that liberty of ſpeech was granted to the 
commons, but they mult know what liberty. they were entitled to; not a 
liberty for every one to ſpeak what he liſteth, or what cometh in his brain 
to utter ; their privilege extended no farther than a liberty of Aye or No: 
That ſhe enjoined the ſpeaker, if he perceived any idle heads ſo negligent 
of their own ſafety, as to attempt reforming the church, or innovating in 
the commonwealth, that he ſhould refuſe the bills exhibited for that pur- 
poſe, till they were examined by ſuch as were litter to conſider of theſe 
things, and could better judge of them: That ſhe would not impeach 
the freedom of their perſons ; but they muſt beware, left, under colour of 


®* Monſon, p. 165. Cam den, p. 569. 
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this privilege, they imagined that any neglect of their duty could be cover- 
ed or protected: And that ſhe would not refuſe them acceſs to her per- 
ſon, provided it were upon urgent and weighty cauſes, and at times con- 
regient, and when ſhe might have leiſure from other important affairs of 
the realm P. 


Norwir us rANx Dise the menacing and contemptuous air of this ſpeech 
the intrepid and indefatigable Peter Wentworth, not diſcouraged by his 
former ill ſucceſs, ventured to tranſgreſs the imperial orders of Elizabeth. 
He preſented to the lord keeper a petition, in-which he deſired the upper 
houſe to join with the lower in a ſupplication to her majeſty for entailing 
the ſucceſſion of the crown; and he declared that he had a bill ready 
prepared for that purpoſe. 'i his method of proceeding was ſufficiently 
reſpeRful and cautious ; but the ſubje& was always extremely diſagree- 
thle to the queen, and what ſhe had expreſsly prohibited any one from 
meddling with: She ſent Wentworth immediately to the tower; 
committed Sir Thomas Bromley, who had ſeconded him, to the Fleet 
priſon, together with Stevens and Welſh, two members to whom Sir Tho- 
mas had communicated his intentions 4. About a fortnight after, a mo- 
tion was made in the houſe, to petition the queen for the releaſe of theſe 
members; but it was anſwered by all the privy counſellors there preſent, 
that her majeſty had committed them for cauſes beſt known to herſelf, 
and to preſs her on that head would only tend to the prejudice of the 
gentlemen whom they meant to ſerve : She would releaſe them whenever 
ſhe thought proper, and would be better pleaſed to do it of her own pro- 
motion, than from their ſuggeſtion r. The houſe willingly acquieſced 
in this reaſoning. . 


80 arbitrary an act, at the commencement of the ſeſſion might well 
repreſs all farther attempts for ſreedom: But the religious zeal of the 
puritans was not ſo eaſily reſtrained 2 and it inſpired a courage which no 
human motive was able to ſurmount. Morrice, chancellor of the dutchy, 
and attorney of the court of wards, made a motion for redreſſing the abuſes 
in the biſhops' courts, but above all, in the high commiſſion; where ſub- 
ſcriptions he ſaid, were exacted to articles at the pleaſure of the prelates; 
where oaths were impoſed, obliging perſons to anſwer to all queſtions, 
without diſtinction, even though they ſhould tend to their own condem- 


nation : and where every one, who refuſcd entire ſatisfaction to the com- 
dy . This motion was 


miſſioners was impriſoned, withour relief or reme 

ſeconded by ſome — ; bur the minitters and privy-counſellors op- 
poſed it, and ſoretold te conſequences which enſued, The queen ſent 

for the ſpeaker ; and, afcer requiring him to deliver to her Morrice's, 


o D'Ewes, p. 460. 469. Townſend, p. 37. 4 Ibid p. 470. Townſend, p.. 
5+ © D'ESes, p. 497. 5 lbid, p. 474. Towaſend, p. 60. 
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bill, ſhe told him, that it was in her power to call parliaments, j 
power to diffolve them, in her power to give aſſent or diſsent t wy 
termination which they ſhould form : That her purpoſe in fu Rs J 
this parliament was twofold, to have laws enacted for the . *. 
ment of uaiformity in religion, and to provide for the defence om 
tion againſt the exorbitant power of Spain : That theſe 1 po 
ought, therefore, to be the object of their deliberations : She ho . 
them already, by the mouth of the lord keeper, to meddle neither a 
* of ſlate nor of religion; and ſhe wondered how. any one oy” * 
2 8 ſubject ſo expreſoly contrary to her prohibitios; 
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the houſe of commons. Very little oppoſition, however, appears there to 
Lave been openly made to it J- 

Tue expences of the war with Spain having reduced the queen to great 
vFculties, the grant of ſubſides ſcems to have been the moſt important 
tuſineſs of this parhament ; and it was a ſignal proof of the high ſpirit of 
Elizabeth, that, while conſcious of a preſent dependance on the commons, 
he opened the ſeſſion with the moit haughty treatment of them, and co- 
wered ber weakneſs under ſuch a lofty , appcarance of ſuperiority. The 
commons readily voted two ſubſidies and four fiſteenths; but this ſum not 
zpearing ſufficient to the court, an unuſual expedient was fallen upon to 
duce them to make an enlargement in their conceſſions, The peers in- 
formed the commons in a conference, that they could not give their aſſent 
to the ſupply voted, thinking it too ſmall for the queen's occaſions : They 
therefore propoſed a grant of three ſubſidies and fix fiftecnths ; and defir- 
ed a farther conference, in order to perſuade the commons to agree to this 
meaſure, The commons, who had acquired the privilege of beginning 
bills of ſubſidy, took offence at this procedure of the lords, and at firſt ab- 
ſlutely rejected the [propoſal : But being afraid, on reflection, that they 
had, by this refuſal, given offence to their ſuperiors, they both agreed to 
the conference, and afterwards voted the additional ſubſidy *. 

Tus queen, notwithſtanding this unuſual conceſſion of the commons, 
ended the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, containing ſome reprimands to them, and 
full of the ſame high pretenſions which ſhe had aſſumed at the opening of 
the parliament. She took notice by the mouth of the keeper, that cer- 
tin members ſpent more time than was neceſſary, by indulging them- 
ſclres in harangues and reaſonings : And ſhe- expreſſed her diſpleaſure on 
xccount of their not paying due reverence to privy counſellors, “ Who,“ 
ſie told them, „ were not to be accounted as common Knights and bur- 
« gaſſes of the houſe, who are counſellors but during the parliament : 
© Whereas the others are ſtanding counſellors, and for their wiſdom and 
great ſervice are called to the council of the ſtate *. ”? The queen alſo, iu 
her own perſon, made the parliament a ſpirited harangue; in which ſhe 
poke of jthe juſtice and moderation of her government, expreſſed the 
ſmall ambition ſhe had ever entertained of making conqueſts, diſplayed 
the juſt grounds of her quarrel with the king of Spain, and diſcovered 
how little ſhe apprehended the power of that monarch, even though he 
ſhould make a greater effort againſt her than thac of his invincible Are 
mada, „Hut I am informed, added ſhe, “ that when he attempted 


! Aſter ena d ing this ſtatute, the clergy, in ordor to remove the odium from them- 
ſe es, often took care that recuſa- t ſhowld be tried by the civil judges at the aſſies, ra» 
ther than by the eccicſiaſtical commiſſioners. Strype's Ann. vol. iv. p. 264. 

*D'Excs, p. 483. 487.488. Townſcnd, p. C6, 
* 47 


2 D'Ewes, p. 466. Townlerd, 
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ce this laſt invaſion, ſome upon the ſea-coaſt forſook their towns, fed 
c up higher into the country, and left all naked and expoſed to his en. 
« trance; But 1 ſwear unto you, by God, if I knew thoſe perſons, or 
c may know of any that ſhall do fo hereafter, I will make them feel what 
« it is to be fearful in ſo urgent a cauſe®. By this menace ſhe proha. 
bly gave the people to underſtand, that ſhe would execute martial lay 
upon ſuch cowards : For there was no ſtatute by which a man could be 
puniſhed for changing his place of abode. 


Tus king of France, thougb he had hitherto made war on the league 
with great bravery and reputation, though he had this campaign gained 
conſiderable advantages over them, and though he was aſliſted by 2 
conſiderable body of Engliſh under Norris, who carried hoſtilities into 
the heart of Britanny, was become ſenſible that he never could, by 
force of arms alone, render himſelf maſter of bis kingdom. The nearer 
he ſeemed by his military ſucceſſes to approach to a full poſſeſſion of the 
throne, the more diſcontent and jealouſy aroſe among thoſe Romani 
who adhered to him; and a party was formed in his own court to e:& 
ſome catholic monarch of the royal blood, if Henry ſhould any longer re. 
fuſe to ſatisfy them by declaring his converſion. This excellent prince 
was far from being a bigot to his ſect; and as he deemed theſe theol. 
gical diſputes entirely ſubordinate to the public good, be had ſecretly de. 
termined from the beginning, to come ſome time or other, to the reſolu- 
tion required of him. Ee had found, on the death of his predeceſſor, 
that the hugonots, who formed the braveſt and moſt faitliful part of hi 
army, were ſuch determined zealots, that if he had at that time abjured 
their faith, they would inſtantly have abandoned him to the pretenſiom 
and uſurpations of the catholics. The more bigoted catholics, he knen, 
particularly thoſe of the league had entertained ſuch an unſurmountablepre- 
Judice againſt his perſon, and diffidence of his ſincerity, that even his ab- 
juration would not reconcile them to his title; and he mult either expect i 
be entirely excluded from the throne, or to be admitted to it on ſuch terms 
as would leave him little more than the were ſhadow of royalty. In thu 
delicate ſituation he had reſolved to temporize'; to retain the hugonots 
by continuing in the profeſſion of their religion; to gain the moderate c. 
tholics by giving them hopes of bis converſion; to attach both to hu 
perſon by conduct and ſucceſs ; and he hoped, either that the animoſity 
ariſing from war againſt the league, would make them drop gradually the 
queſtion of religion, or that he might, in time, after ſome victories ore 
his enemies and ſome conferences with divines, make finally with mort 
decency and dignity, that abjuration, which muſt have appeared at firk 
mean as well as ſuſpicious to both parties. 


b D'Ewes, p. 466. Tcwn'end, p. 48. 
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Wars the people are attached to any theological tenets, 
merely from a general perſuaſion or prepoſlefſion, they are . — * 
aſily induced, by any motive or authority, to change their embraces | 
vith in theſe myſterious ſubjeQts ; as appears from the ex- — 
ample of the Engliſh, ho, during ſome reigns, uſually em- 


braced, without ſcruple, the {till varying religion of their ſovereigns. But 


e French nation, where principles had ſo long been diſplayed as the 


badges of faction, and where each party had fortified its belief by an ani- 
moſity againſt each other, were not found fo pliable or inconſtant; and 
Henry was at laſt convinced, that the catholics of his party would entire- 
ly abandon him, if he gave them not immediate ſatisfaction in this particu» 
hr. The hugonots alſo, taught by experience, clearly ſaw that his deſer- 
tion of them was become abſolutely neceſſary for the public ſettlement ; 
and ſo general was this perſuaſion among them, that as the duke of Sully 
pretends, even the divines of that party purpoſely allowed themſelves to 
be worlted ia the diſputes and conferences; that the king might more 
readily be convinced of the wea Eneſs of their cauſe, and might more cor- 
dally and ſincerely, at leaſt more decently embrace the religion, which 
it was fo much his intereſt to believe. If this ſelf-denial, in fo tender a 
point, ſhould appear incredible and ſupernatural in theologians, it will, at 
laſt, be thought very natural, that a prince ſo little inſtructed in theſe 
points as Henry, and deſirous to preſerve his ſincerity, ſhould inſenſibly 
bend his opinion to the neceſſity of his affairs, and ſhould believe that 
party to have the beſt arguments, who could alone put him in poſſeſſion 
ef a kingdom. All circumſtances, therefore being prepared for this great 
event, that monarch renounced the proteſtant religion, and was ſolemnly 
received by the French prelates of his party, into the boſom of the church, 

ELtzaBzry, who was herſelf attached to the proteſtants, chiefly 
by her intereſts and the circumſtances of her birth, and who ſeems to 
have entertained ſome propenſity, during her whole life, to the catholic 
ſuperſtition, at leaſt to the ancient ceremonies, yet pretended to be ex- 
tremely diſpleaſed with this abjuration of Henry; and ſhe wrote him an 
angry letter, reproaching him with this intereſted change of his religion. 
Senſible, however, that the league and the king of Spain were {till their 
eommon enemies, ſhe hearkened to his apologies ; continued her ſuccours 
both of men and money ; and formed a new treaty, in winch they mu- 
tually flipulated never to wake peace but by common agreement. 

Tus intrigues of Spain were not limited to France and « 
England : By means of the never-failing pretence of religi- Pun . 
en, joined to the influence of money, Philip excited new diſ- affaice. 
orders in Scotland, and gave freſh alarms to Elizabeth. | 
George Ker, brother to lord Newbottle, had been taken, while he was 
pallng ſecretly into Spaiu; and papers were found about bim, by which 
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a dangerous conſpiracy of ſome catholic noblemen with Philip was diſcor. 
ered, The earls of Angus, Errol, and Huntley, the heads of three po- 
tent families, had entered into a confederacy with the Spaniſh monarch: 
And had ilipulated to raiſe all their forces; to join them to a body of 
Spaniſh troops, which Philip promiſed to ſend into Scotland; and after 
re · eſtabliſhing the catholic religion in that kingdom, to march with their 
united power, in order to effect the ſame purpoſe in England e. Graham 
of Fintry, who bad alſo entered into this conſpiracy, was taken, and ar. 
raigned, and executed. Elizabeth ſent lord Borough ambaſſador into 
Scotland, and exhorted the king to execcife the ſame ſeverity on the three 
earls, to confiſcate their eſtates and by annexing them to the crown, 
both encreaſe his own demeſnes, and ſet an example to all his ſubjects of 
the dangers attending treaſon and rebellion, The advice was certainly 
rational, but not eaſy to be executed by the ſmall revenue and limited au- 
thority of James. He deſired, therefore, ſome ſupply from her of men 
and money; but though ſhe had reaſon to deem the proſecution of the 
three popiſh earls a common cauſe, ſhe never could be prevailed on to 
grant him the leaſt aſſiſtance. The tenth part of tlie expence, which ſhe 
beſtowed in ſupporting the French king, and the Sates would have ſuffi 
ced to execute this purpoſe, more immediately effential to her ſecurity d: 
But ſhe ſeems ever to have borne ſome degree of maliguity to James, 
whom fhe hated, both as her heir, and as the fon of Mary her hated rivl 
and competitor, 


So far from giving James aſſiſtance to proſecute the catholic conſpirators, 
the queen rather contributed to encreaſe his inquietude, by countenan- 


- cing the turbulent dif poſition of the carl of Bothwel ©, a nobleman de- 


ſcended from a natural ſon of James V. Bothwel more than once at- 
tempted to render himſelf maſter of the king's perſon 3 and being expel» 
led the kingdom for theſe traiterous enterprizes, he t8ok ſhelter in Eng- 
land, was ſecretly protected by the queen, and lurked near the borders 
where his power lay, with a view of {lull committing ſome new violence. 
He ſucceeded at laſt in an attempt on the king; and by the mediation 
of the Engliſh ambaſſador impoſed diſhonourable terms upon that prince: 
But James, by the authority of the convention of States, annulled this 
agreement as extorted by violence ; again expelled Bothwel ; and ob- 
liged him to take ſhelter in England. Elizabeth pretending ignorance 
of the place of his rereat, never executed the treaties, by which ſhe 
was bound to deliver up all rebels and fugitives to the king of Scotland. 
During theſe diſorders, encreaſed by the refractory diſpoſition of the ec 


d Spotſwood, p. 393- Ryme, 
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defialtics, the proſecution of the catholic earls remained in, ſuſpence ; 


but at laſt the parliament paſſed an act of attainder againſt them, and the 


king prepared himſelf to execute it by force of arms. The noblemen, though 
they obtained a victory over the earl of Argyle, who acted by the king's 
commiſſion, found themſelves hard preſſed by James himſelf, and agreed 
on certain terms, to leave the kingdom. Bothwel, being detected in a 
confederacy with them, forfeited the favour of Elizabeth, and was oblig- 
ed to take ſhelter, firſt in France, then in Italy, where he died, ſome 


years after in great poverty, 


Tas eflabliſhed authority of the queen ſecured her from all ſuch at- 
tempts as James was expoſed to from the mutinous diſpoſition of his ſub» 
jects, and her enemies found no other means of giving her domeſtic diſturban- 
ces, than by ſuch traiterous and perfidious machinations,as ended in their 
own diſgrace, and in the ruin of their criminal inſtruments. Roderigo 
Lopez, a Jew, domeſtic phyſician to the queen, being impriſoned on ſuſ- 
picion, confeſſed that he had received a bribe to poiſon her from Fuentes 
and Ibarra, who had ſucceeded Parma, lately deceaſed, in the government 
of the Netherlands ; but he maintained, that he had no other intention” 
than to cheat Philip of his money, and never meant to fulfil his engage» 
nent. He was, however executed for the conſpiracy ; and the queen 
complained to Philip of theſe diſhonourable attempts of his miniſters, but 
could obtain no ſatisfaction 7. York and Williams, two Engliſh traitors, 
vere afterwards executed for a conſpiracy with Ibarra, equally atrocious #, 


IssTEAD of avenging herſelf, by retaliating in a like manner, Elizabeth 
ſought a more honourable vengeance, by ſupporting the king of France 
and aſſiſting bim in finally breaking the force of the league, which after 
the converſion of that monarch, went daily to decay, and was threatened 
with ſpeedy ruin and diffolution. Norris commanded the Engliſh forces 
in Britanny, and aſſiſted at the taking of Morlaix, Quimpercorentin, and 
Breſt, towns garriſoned by Spaniſh forces. In every action, the Engliſh, 
though they had ſo long enjoyed domeſtic peace, dilcovered a ſtrong mili- 
tary diſpoſition z and the- qucen, though herſelf a heroine, found more 
frequent vcc3ſion to reprove her generals for encouraging their temerity 
than for countenancing their fear or caution ® : Sir Martin Frobiſher, 
her brave admiral, periſhed, with many others, before Breſt. Morlaix 
lad been promiſed to the Engliſh for a place of retreat; but the duke 
VAumont, the French general, cluded this promiſe, by making it be in- 
ſerted in the capitulation, that none but catholics ſhould be admitted into 


that city. 
Vol. III. Ff 

Camden, p. 577. Birch's Negot. p. 15. Bacon, vol iv. p. 381. 5 Camden, 
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1505: Nexr campaign, the French king, who had long carried 
on hoſtilitics with Philip, was at laſt provoked, by the takin 

of Chatelet and Dourlens, and the attack of Cambray, to declare = 
gainſt that monarch, Elizabeth being threatened with a new invaſion in 
England, and with an inſurrection in Ireland, recalled moſt of her force 
and ſent Norris to command in this latter kingdom. Finding alſo, that 
the French league was almoſt entirely diſſolved, and that the moſt conſider. 
able leaders had made an accommodation with their prince, ſhe thought, 
that he could well ſupport himſelf by his own force and valour ; and ſhe 


began to be more ſparing, in his cauſe, of the blood and treaſure of her 
ſubjects. 


SOME diſguſts, which ſhe had received from the States, joined to the 
remonſtrances of her frugal miniſter Burleigh, made her alſo inclined to 
diminiſh her charges on that fide z and ſhe even demanded, by her ambaſ. 
ſador, Sir Thomas Bodley, to be reimburſed all the money which ſhe had 
expended in ſupporting them. The States, beſides alledging the conditi. 


| ons of the treaty, by which they were not bound to repay her, till the 


concluſion of a peace, pleaded their preſent poverty and diſtreſs, the great 
ſuperiority of the Spaniards, and the difficulty in ſupporting the war ; much 
more in ſaving money to diſcharge their incumbrances. After much ne. 
gociation, a new treaty was ſormed ; by which the States engaged to free 
the queen immediately from the charges of the Engliſh auxiliaries, com- 
puted at forty thouſand pounds a- year; to pay her annually twenty thou- 
ſand pounds for ſome years; to aſſiſt her with a certain number of ſhips ; 
and to conclude no peace or treaty without her conſent. They alſo bound 
themſelves, on finiſhing a peace with Spain, to pay her annually the 
ſum of a hundred thouſand pounds for four years ; but on this condi- 
tion, that the payment ſhould be in lieu of all demands, and that they 
ſhould be ſupplied, though at their own charge, with a body of four thou- 
ſand auxiliaries from England i. 


Tus queen {till retained in her hands the cautionary towns, which were 
a great check on the riſing power of the States; and ſhe committed the 
important truſt of Fluſhing to Sir Francis Vere, a brave officer, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour in the Low Countries. She gave him 
the preference to Eſſex, who expected ſo honourable a command; and 
though this nobleman was daily rifing both in reputation with the people, 
and favour with herſelf, the queen, who was commonly reſerved in the 
advancement of her courtiers, thought proper, on this occaſion, to give him 
a refuſal. Sir Thomas Baſkerville was ſent over to France at the head 
of twothouſand Engliſh, with which Elizabeth, by a new treaty concluded 
with Henry, engaged to ſupply that prince. Some ſtipulations for mutu- 
al aſſiſtance were formed by the treaty ; and all former engagements wei 


renewed. 
i Camden, p. 586 
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Tuis body of Engliſh were maintained at the expence of the 1597. 
French king; yet did Henry eſteem the ſupply of conſiderable 
adrantage, on account of the great reputation acquired by the Engliſh, 
in ſo many fortunate enterprizes, undertaken againſt the common enemy. 
lu the great battle of Tournholt, gained this campaign by prince Maurice, 
the Engliſh auxiliaries, under Sir Francis Vere and Sir Robert Sydney, 
had acquired honour ; and the ſucceſs of that day was univerſally aſcribed 
to their diſcipline and valour. 


Tuovon Elizabeth, at a conſiderable expence of blood and 

treaſure, made war againſt Philip in France and the Low Coun- — 
tries, the moſt ſevere blows which ſhe gave him, were by thoſe 

naval enterprizes, which either ſhe or her ſubjects ſcarcely ever intermitted 
during one ſeaſon, In 1594, Richard Hawkins, ſon of Sir John, the fa- 
mous navigator, procured the queen's commiſſion, and ſailed with three 
ſhips to the South Sea by the ſtraits of Magellan: But his voyage proved 
unfortunate, and he himſelf was taken priſoner on the coaft of Chili. 
James Lancaſter was ſupplied the ſame year with three ſhips and a pin- | 
nace by the merchants of London; and was more fortunate in his adven- 
ture, He took thirty-nine ſhips of the enemy; and not content with 
this ſucceſs, he made an attack on Fernamboue in Brazil, where he knew, 
great treaſures were at that time lodged. As he approached the ſhore, 
he ſaw it lined with great numbers of the enemy ; but nowiſe daunted at 
this appearance, he placed the ſtouteſt of his men in boats, and ordered 
them to row with ſuch violence, on the landing place, as to ſplit them in 
pieces. By ti bold action, he both deprived his men of all reſource but 
in victory, and terrified the enemy, who fled after a ſhort reſiſtance. He 
returned home with the treaſure, which he had ſo bravely acquired. In 
1595, Sir Walter Raleigh, who had anew forfeited the queen's friendſhip 
by an intrigue with a maid of honour, and who had been thrown into pri- 
ſon for this miſdemeanor, no ſooner recovered his liberty, than he was 
puſhed, by his active and enterprizing genius, to attempt ſome great action. 
The ſucceſs of the firſt Spaniſh adventurers againſt Mexico and Peru had 
begotten an extreme avidity in Europe; and a prepoſſeſſion univerſally 
took place, that, in the inland parts of South America, called Guiana, a 
country as yet undiſcovered, there were mines and treaſures far excceding 
any which Cortes or Pizzaro had met with, Raleigh, whoſe turn of 
mind was ſomewhat romantic and extravagant, undertook at his own 
charge the diſcovery of this wonderful country. Having taken the ſmall 
town of St. Joſeph in the iſle of Trinidado, where he found no riches, he 
left his ſhip, and ſailed up the river Oroonoko in pinnaces, but without 
meeting any thing to anſwer his expectations. On his return, he publiſh» 
ed an account of the country, full of the groſſeſt and moſt palpable hes 
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that were ever attempted to be impoſed on the credulity of mankind «, 

Tux ſame year, Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins undertook 1 
more important expedition againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in America ; 
and they carried with them fix ſhips of the queen's and twenty more, 
which either were fitted out at their own charge, or were furniſhed then 
by private adventurers, Sir Thomas Baſkerville was appointed command. 
er of the land forces, which they carried on board. Their firſt defigy 
was to attempt Porto Rico, where they knew, a rich carrack was at that 
time ſtationed ; but as they had not preſerved the requiſite ſecrecy, a pin. 
nace, having ſtrayed from the flect, was taken by the Spaniards, and betray. 
ed the intentions of the Engliſh. Preparations were made in that iſland 
for their reception; and the Engliſh fleet, notwithſtanding the brave af. 
ſault which they made on the enemy, was repulſed with loſs. Hawkins ſooy 
after died; and Drake purſued his voyage to Nombre di Dios, on the iſ. 
hmas of Darien ; where, having landed his men, he attempted to paſs for. 
ward to Panama, with a view of plundering that place, or, if he found ſuch 
a ſcheme practicable, of keeping and fortifying it. But he met not with the 
ſame facility, which had attended his firſt enterprizes in thoſe parts, The 
Spaniards taught by experience, bad every where fortified the paſſes, and had 
ſtationed troops in the woods; who ſo infeſted the Engliſh by continual a 
larms and ſkirmiſhes, that they were obliged to return, without being able 
to elfect any thing. Drake himſelf, from the intemperance of the climate, 
the fatigues of his journey, and the vexation of his diſappointment, was ſei. 
zed with a diſtemper, of which he ſoon after died. Sir Thomas Baſkerville 
took the command of the fleet, which was in a weak condition ; and 
after having fought a battle near Cuba with the Spaniſh flect, of which the 
event was not deciſive, he returned to England. The Spaniards ſuffcred 
ſome loſs from this! enterprize; but the Engliſh reaped no profit l. 

Tux bad ſucceſs of this enterprize in the Indies made the Engliſh 
rather attempt the Spaniſh dominions in Europe, where, they heard, Fhi- 
lip was making great preparations for a new invaſion of England. A 
powerful fleet was equipped at Plymouth, conſiſting of a hundred and ſeven- 
ty veſſels, ſeventeen of which were capital ſhips of war; the reſt tenders and 
{mall veſſels : Twenty ſhips were added by the Hollanders. In this fleet 
there were computed to be embarked ſix thouſand three hundred and ſixty 
ſoldiers, a thouſand volunteers, and fix thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven- 
ty-two ſeamen beſide the Dutch, The land forces were commanded by 
the earl of Eſſex : The navy by lord Effingham, high admiral. Both 
theſe commanders had expended great ſums of their own in the armament : 
For ſuch was the ſpirit of Elizabeth's reign. Lord Thomas Howard, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir 
Coniers Clifford had commands in this expedition, and were appointcd 
council to the general and admiral u. 
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Tas fleet ſet ſail on the firſt of June 1596; and meeting with a fair 
wind, bent its courſe to Cadiz, at which place, by ſealed orders delivered 
to all the captains, the general rendezvous was appointed. They ſent be- 
fore them ſome armed tenders, which intercepted every ſhip that could 
carry intelligence to the enemy; and they themſelves were ſo fortunate 
when they came near Cadiz, as to take an Iriſh veſſel, by which they learn- 
ed, that that port was full of merchant ſhips of great value, and that the 
Spaniards lived in perfect ſecurity, without any apprehenſions of an enemy. 
This intelligence much encouraged the Engliſh fleet, and gave them the 
proſpect of a fortunate iſſue to the enterprize. 


AFTER a fruitleſs attempt to land at St. Sebaſtian's on the weſtern fide 
ef the iſland of Cadiz; it was, upon deliberation, reſolved by the council 
of war to attack the ſhips and gallies in the bay. This attempt was 
deemed raſh ; and the admiral himſelf, who was cautious in his temper, 
lad entertained great ſcruples with regard to it: But Eſſex ſtrenuouſſy 
recommended the enterprize z and when he found the reſolution at laſt 
taken, he threw his hat into the ſea, and gave ſymptome of the moſt ex- 
travagant joy. He felt however, a great mortification, when Effingham 
informed him, that the queen anxious for his ſafety, and dreading the ef- 
ſets of his youthful ardour, had ſecretly given orders, that he ſhould not 
be permitted to command the van in the attack a. That duty was per- 
formed by Sir Walter Raleigh and lord. Thomas Howard ; but Effex no 
ſooner came within reach of the enemy, than he forgot the pronuſe, which 
the admiral had exacted from bim, to keep in the midſt of the fleet: he 
broke through and preſſed forward into the thickeſt of the fire. Emula- 
tion for glory, avidity of plunder, animoſity againſt the Spaniards, proved 
incentives to every one; and the enemy was foon obliged to flip anchor, 
and retreat farther into the bay, where they ran many of their ſhips a- 
ground, E ſſex then landed his men at the fort of Puntal : and immedi- 
atcly marches to the attack of Cadiz, which the impetuous valour of the 
Lopliſh ſoon carried ſword in hand. The generoſity of Eſſex not inferi - 
or to his valour, made him ſtop the (laughter, and treat his priſoners with 
the greateſt humanity, and even affability and kindneſs. The Engliſh 
made rich pluaderin the city: but miſſed of a much richer by the reſolu- 
tion which the duke of Medina, the Spaniſh admiral, took, of ſetting fire 
tothe ſhips, in order to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy. 
It was computed, that the loſs, which the Spaniards ſuſtained in this eater- 
prize, amounted to twenty millions of ducats ; befides the indignity, 
wich that proud and ambitious people ſuffered from tbe ſacking of one 
of their chief cities, and deſtroying ia their harbour a fleet of ſuch force 
and valour. 

Ff 3 | 
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Ess Ex, all on fire for glory, regarded this great ſucceſs only as a ſtep to 
tuture atchievements : He inſiſled on keeping poſſeſſion of Cadiz; and he 
undertook with four hundred men and three months proviſions, to defend 
the place, till ſuccours ſhould arrive from England : But all the other 
ſeamen and ſoldiers were ſatisfied with the honour which they had acquir. 
ed; and were impatient to return home, in order to ſecure their plunder, 
Every other propoſal of Eſſex to annoy the enemy met with a like recey. 
tion; his ſcheme for intercepting the carracks at the Azores, for aſſaul;. 


ing the Groine, for taking St. Andero, and St. Sebaſtian ; And the Eng. 


liſh, finding it ſo difficult to drag this impatient warrior from the enemy, 
at laſt left him on the Spaniſh coaſt, attended by a very few ſhips. He 
complained much to the queen of their want of ſpirit in this enterprize; 
nor was ſhe pleaſed, that they had returned without attempting to intercept 
the Indian fleet“; but the great ſucceſs, in the enterprize on Cadiz, 
had covered all their miſcarriages: And that princeſs, though ſhe admir. 
ed the lofty genius of Eſſex, could not forbear expreſſing an eſteem for 
the other officers %. The admiral was created earl of Nottingham; and 
his promotion gave great diſguſt to Eſſex", In the preamble of the 
patent it was ſaid, that the new dignity was conferred on him on account 
of his good ſervices in taking Cadiz, and deſtroying the Spaniſh ſhips ; a 
merit which. Eſſex pretended to belong ſolely to himſelf: And he offered 
to maintain this plea by ſingle combat againſt the earl of Nottingham, or 
his ſons, or any of his kindred, 


Tus atchievements in the ſubſequent year proved not ſo fortunate ; but 
as the Indian fleet very narrowly eſcaped the Engliſh, Philip had ſtill rea- 
ſon to ſee the great hazard and diſadvantage of that war in which he ws 
engaged, and the ſuperiority which the Engliſh, by their naval power and 
their fituation, had acquired over him. The queen, having received intel. 
ligence that the Spaniards, though their fleets were ſo much ſhattered and 
deſtroyed, by the expedition to Cadiz, were preparing a ſquadron at Fer- 
rol and the Groine, and were marching troops thither, with a view f 
making a deſcent in Ireland, was reſolved to prevent their enterprize, and 
to deſtroy the ſhipping in theſe harbours. She prepared a large fleet of : 
hundred and twenty fail, of which ſeventeen were her own ſhips, forty- 
three were {maller veſſels, and the reſt tenders and victuallers: She em- 
barked on board this fleet five thouſand new-levied ſoldiers, and added a 
thouſand veteran troops, whom Sir Francis Vere brought from the Nether- 
lands. The earl of Eſſex, commander in chief both of the land and ſea 
forces, was at the head of one ſquadron : Lord Thomas Howard was ap- 
pointed vice admiral of another: Sir Walter Raleigh of the third: Lord 


Þ Birch's memoirs, vol. ii. P. 121. r Siducy's 
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Mountjoy commanded the land forces under Eſſex: Vere was appointed 
marſhal : Sir George Carew lieutenant ef the ordnance, and Sir Chriſto- 
pher Blount firſt colonel. The earls of Rutland and Southampton, the 
lords Grey, Cromwell, and Rich, with ſeveral other perſons of diſlinction, 
embarked as volunteers. Eſſex declared his reſolution either to deſtroy 
the new Armada, which threatened England, or to periſh in+ the at- 


tempt. 


Tuis powerful fleet ſet ſail from Plymouth; but were no 

ſooner out of harbour than they met with a farious ſtorm 398 

which ſhattered and diſperſed them; and before they could tn K pr 
be refitted, Eſſex found, that their proviſions were ſo far ſpent, that it 
would not be ſafe to earry ſo numerous an army along with him. He diſmiſ- 
ſed, therefore, all the ſoldiers, except the thouſand veterans under Vere ; 
and laying afide all thougbts of attacking Ferrol or the Groine, he con- 
fined the obje& of his expedition to the intercepting of the Indian fleet ; 


which had at firſt becn conſidered only as the ſccond enterprize which he 
was to attempt. 


Tas Indian fleet, in that age, by reaſon of the imperfection of naviga- 
tion, had a ſtated courſe, as well as ſeaſon, both in their going out, and in 
their return; and there were certain iſlands, at which, as at fixed ſtages, 
they always touched, and where they took in water and provifhons. The 
Azores being one of theſe places, where, about this time, the fleet was 
expected, Eſſex bent his courſe thither ; and he informed Raleigh, that 
he, on his arrival, intended to attack Fayal, one of theſe iſlands. By 
ſome accident the ſquadrons were ſeparated ; and Raleigh arriving firſt 
before Fayal, thought it more prudent, after waiting ſome time for the 
general, to begin the attack alone, leſt the inhabitants ſhould, by farther 
delay, have leiſure to make preparations for their defence. He ſucceeded 
in the enterprize ; but Eſſex, jealous of Raleigh, expreſſed great diſplea- 
ſure at his conduct, and confliued it as an intention of robbing the general 
of the glory which attended that action: He caſhiered, therefore, Sydney, 
Bret, Berry, and others, who had concurred in the attempt; and would 
have proceeded to inflict the ſame puniſhment on Raleigh himſelf, had not 
lord Thomas Howard interpoſed with his good offices, and perſuaded 
Raleigh, though high ſpirited, to make ſubmiſſions to the general. Eſſex, 
who was placable, as well as haſty and paſſionate, was ſoon appeaſed, 
and both received Raleigh into favour, and reſtored. the other 
officers to their commands*, This incident, however, though the 
quarrel was ſeemingly accommodated, laid the firſt foundation of that 
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violent animoſity, which afterwards took place between theſe two gallant 
commanders. | 


Es8zx made next a diſpoſition proper for intercepting the Indian gal. 
leons ; and Sir William Monſon, whoſe ſtation was the moſt remote of 
the fleet, having fallen in with them, made the ſignals which had been a. 
greed on. That able officer, in his Memoirs, aſcribes Eſſex's failure, when 
he was ſo near attaining ſo mighty an advantage, to his want of experience 
in ſeamanſhip ; and the account which he gives of the errors committed 
by that nobleman, appears very reaſonable as well as candid t. The Spa. 
niſh fleet, finding that the enemy was upon them, made all the fail poſſible 
to the Terceras, and got into the ſafe and well fortified harbour of Angra, 
before the Engliſh fleet could overtake them. Eſſex intercepted only three 
ſhips ; which however, were ſo rich as to repay all the charges of the ex. 
pedition. 

Tus cauſes of the miſcarriage in this enterprize were much canvaſſed in 
England, upon the return of the fleet; and though the courtiers took 
part differently, as they affected either Eſſex or Raleigh, the people, in 
general, who bore an extreme regard to the gallantry, ſpirit, and gene- 
neroſity of the former, were inclined to juſtify every circumſtance of his 
conduct. The queen, who loved the one as much as ſhe eſteemed the 
other, maintained a kind of neutrality, and endeavoured to ſhare her fa. 
yours with an impartial hand between the parties. Sir Robert Cecil, ſe- 
cond ſon of Lord Burleigh, was a courtier of promiſing hopes, much con- 
nected with Raleigh; and ſhe made him ſecretary of ſtate, preferably to 
Sir Thomas Bodley, whom Eſſex recommended for that office. But 
not to diſguſt Eſſex, ſhe promoted him-to the dignity of earl Marſhal of 
England ; an office which had been vacant ſince the death of the earl of 


\ Shrewſbury. Eſſex might perceive from this conduct, that ſhe never in- 


tended to give him the entire aſcendant over his rivals, and might thence 
learn the neceſſity of moderation and caution. 
high for ſubmiſſion ; his behaviour too open and candid to praiſe the 
arts of a court: and his free ſallics, while they rendered him but more 
amiable in the eyes of good judges, gave his enemies many advantages a- 


gainſt him. 


But his temper was too 


Tus war with Spain, though ſucceſsful having exhauſted 

. ach 8 eb. the queen's exchequer, ſhe was obliged to aſſemble a parlia- 
ment; where Velverton, a lawyer, was choſen ſpeaker of the 

houſe of commons u. Elizabeth took care, by the mouth of Sir Thomas 
Egerton, lord keeper, to inform this afſembly of the neceſſity of a ſup- 
ply. She ſaid that the wars, formerly waged in Europe, had commonly 


u See note M W] at the end of che volume. 
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deen conducted by the parties dd farther view then to gain a few 
towns, or at moſt a province, from each other; but the object of the pre- 
ſent hoſtilities, on the part of Spain, was no other than utterly to bereave 
England of her religion, her liberty, and her independence: That theſe 
bleſſings, however, the herſelf bad hitherto been able to preſerve, in ſpite 
of the devil, the pope, and the Spaniſh tyrant, and all the miſchievous de- 
izos of all her enemies: That, in this conteſt, ſhe had diſburſed a ſum 
triple to all the parliamentary ſupplics grauted her; and, beſides expend- 
ing her ordinary revenues, had bren obliged to fell many of the crown 
lands: And that ſhe could not doubt but her ſubjects, in a cauſe where 
their own honour and intereſt were fo deeply concerned, would willingly 
contribute to ſuch moderate taxations as ſhond be found neceſſary for the 
common defence *. The parliament granted her tbree ſubſidies and fix 
fftcenths 3 the ſame ſupply which had been given four years before, but 
waich had then appeared ſo unuſual, that they bad voted it ſhould never 
afterwards be regarded as a precedent, 


Tar commons, this ſeſſion, ventured to engage in two controverſies a- 
bout forms with the houſe of peers ; a prelude to thoſe encroachments, 
which as they aſſumed more courage, they afterwards made upon the pre- 
rogatives of the crown. They complained, that the lords failed in civili- 
ty to them, by receiving their meſlages ſitting, with their hats on; and 
that the keeper returned an anſwer in the ſame negligent poſture : But the 
upper houſe proved to their full ſatisfaction, that they were not entitled, 
by cuſtom, and the uſage of parliament, to any more reſpet?. Some a- 
mendments bad been made by the lords, to a bill ſent up by the commons; 
and theſe amendments were written on parchment and returned with the 
bill to the commons, The lower houſe took umbrage at the novelty : They 
pretended, that, theſe amendments ought to have been written on paper not 
on parchment, and they complained of this innovation to the peers. The 
peers replied, that they expected not ſuch a frivolous objection from the 
gravity of the houſe ; and that it was not material whether the amendments 
were written on parchment or on paper, nor whether the paper were white, 
black, or brown. The commons were offended at this reply, which ſeem- 
ed to contain a mockery of them; and they complained of it, though with- 


out obtaining any ſatisfaction . 


Ax application was made by way of petition, to the queen, from the 
lower houſe, againſt monopolies; an abuſe which had riſen to an enormous 
eight; and they received a gracious, though a general anſwer z for which 


*DE'wes, p. 525. 527, Townſcnd, p. 79. 7 Ibid. p. 539, 540 380. 
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they returned their thankful acknowledgments . But not to give them 
too much encouragement in ſuch applications, ſhe told them, in the ſpeech 
winch ſhe delivered at their diſſolution, „That, with regard to theſe pa- 
** tents, ſhe hoped that her dutiful and loving ſubjects would not take 3. 
© way her prerogative, which is the chief flower in her garden, and the 


* principal and head pearl in her crown and diadem ; but that they would 


« rather leave theſe matters to her diſpoſal b.? The commons alſo took 
notice, this ſeſſion, of ſome tranſactions in the court of high commiſſion; 
but not till they had previouſly obtained permiſſion from her majeſty to 
that purpoſe ©, 


1598. ELl1z:B*iTH had reaſon to foreſee, that parliamentary ſup. 

plies would now become more neceſſary to her than ever; and 
that the chief burden of the war with Spain would thenceforth lie upon 
England. Henry had received an overture for peace with Philip ; but 
before he would proceed to a negociation, he gave intelligence of it to his 
allies, the qucen and the States; that, if poſſible, a general pacification 
might be made by common agreement. Theſe two powers ſent ambaſſa. 
dors to France, in order to remonſtrate againſt peace ; the queen, Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil, and Henry Herbert; the States, Juſtin Naſſau, and John Bar. 
nevelt. Henry ſaid to theſe miniſters, that his early education had been 
amidſt war and danger, and he had paſſed the whole courſe of his life either 
in arms or in military preparations: That, after the proofs which he had 
given of his alacrity in the field, no one could doubt but he would willing- 
ly, for his part, have continued in a courſe of life to which he was now ba. 
bituated, till the common enemy were reduced to ſuch a condition as no 
longer to give umbrage either to him or to his allies : That no private in- 
tereſts of his own, not even thoſe of his people, nothing but the moſt inyin- 
cible neceſſity, could ever induce him to think of a ſeparate peace with 
Philip, or make him embrace meaſures not entirely conformable to the 
wiſhes of all his confederates : That his kingdom, torne with the convul- 
ſions and civil wars of near half a century, required ſome interval of repoſe, 
ere it could reach a condition in which it might ſuſtain itſelf, much more 
ſupport its allies : That after the minds of his ſubjects were compoſed to 
tranquillity, and accuſtomed to obedience, after his finances were brought 
into order, and after agriculture and the arts were reſtored, France, inſtead 
of being a burden, as at preſent, to her confederates, would be able to lend 
them effectual ſuccour, and amply to repay them all the aſſiſtance which ſhe 
had received during her calamities : And that, if the ambition of Spain 
would not at preſent grant them ſuch terms as they ſhould think reaſon- 
able, he hoped that, in a little time, he ſhould attain ſuch a ſituation as 


a D'Ewes, p. 570, 573. b I>id. p. 547. © Ibi !. p $57, 538. 
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would enable him to mediate more effectually, and with more deciſive au- 
thority, in their behalf, 


Tus ambaſſadors were ſenſible that theſe reaſons were not feigned ; and 
they therefore rem ,n{trated with the leſs vehemence againſt the meaſures 
which, they ſaw, Henry was determined to purſue, The States kney that 
that monarch was intereſted never to permit their final ruin ; and, having 
received private aſſurances that he would ſtill, notwithſtanding the peace, 
give them aſſiſtance both of men and money, they were well pleaſed to re- 
main on terms of amity with him. His greateſt concern was to gi ſatis- 
faction to Elizabeth for this breach of treaty. He had a cordial eſteem 
for that princeſs, a ſympathy of manners, and a gratitude for the extraor- 
dinary favours which he had received from her during his greateſt difficul- 
ties : And he uſcd every expedient to apologize and atone for that meaſure 
which neceſſity extorted from him. But as Spain refuſed to treat with the 
Dutch as a free ſtate, and Elizabeth would not negociate without her al- 
ly, Henry found himſelf obliged to conclude at Vervins, a ſe- 
parate peace, by which he recovered poſſeſſion of all the Peace at 
places ſeized by Spain during the courſe of the civil wars, and ea 
procured to himſelf leiſure to purſue the domeſtic ſettlement-of his king- 
dom. His capacity for the arts of peace was not inferior to his military 
talents ; and, in a little time, by his frugality, order, and wiſe government, 
he raiſed France, from the deſolation and miſery in which ſhe was involved, 
toa more flouriſhing condition than ſhe had ever before enjoyed. 


Tat queen knew that ſhe could alſo, whenever ſhe pleaſed, finiſh the war 
on equitable terms; and that Philip, having no claims upon her, would be 
glad to free himſelf from an enemy who had foiled bim in every conteſt, 
and who {till had it fo much in her power to make him feel the weight of 
her arms. Some of her wiſeſt counſellors, particularly the treaſurer, ad- 
niſed her to embrace pacific meaſures ; and ſet hefore her the advantages of 
tranquillity, ſecurity, and frugality, as more conſiderable than any ſucceſs 


which could attend the greateſt victories. But this high-ſpirited princeſs, - 


though at firſt averſe to war, ſeemed now to have attained ſuch an aſcend- 
ant over the enemy, that ſhe was unwilling to ſtop the courſe of her proſ- 
perous fortune. She conſidered, that her ſituation and her paſt victories 
had given her entire ſecurity againſt any dangerous invaſion z and the war 
muſt thenceforth be conducted by ſudden enterprizes and naval expedi- 
tions, in which ſhe poſſeſſed an undoubted ſuperiority : That the weak con- 
dition of Philip in the Indies, opened to her the view of the moſt durable 
advantages; and the yearly return of his treaſure by ſea afforded a continual 
proſpe& of important, though more temporary, ſucceſſes ; That, after his 
peace with France, if ſhe alſo ſhould conſent to an accommodation, he 
would be able to turn his whole force againſt the revolted provinces of the 
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Netherlands, which, though they had ſurpriſingly encreaſed their power by 
eommerce and good government, were ſtill unable, if not ſupported by their 
conſederates, to maintain war againſt ſo potent a monarch : And that, az 
her defence of that commonwealth was the original ground of the quar. 
rel, it was unſafe, as well as diſhonourable, to abandon its cauſe till ſhe had 
placed it in a ſtate of greater ſecurity. 

Tres reaſons were frequently inculcated on her by the earl of Eſſex, 
whoſe paſſion for glory, as well as his military talents, made him earneſtly 
deſire the continuance of war, from which he expected to reap ſo much ad. 
vantage and diſtinQion. The riyalſhip,between this nobleman and lord Bur. 
leigh made each of them inſiſt the more ſtrenuouſly on his own counſel ; 

1598. but as Efſex's perſon was agreeable to the queen, as well az 
The earl of his advice conformable to her inclinations, the favourite ſeem- 
— ed daily to acquire an aſcendant over the miniſter. Had he 
been endowed with caution and ſelf- command, equal to his ſhining quali- 
ties, he would have fo rivetted himſelf in the queen's confidence, that none 
of his enemies had ever been able to impeach his credit: But his lofty ſpi - 
rit could ill ſubmit to that implicit deference which her temper required, 
and which ſhe had ever been accuſtomed to receive from all her ſubjects. 
Being once engaged in a diſpute with her about the choice of a governor 
for Ireland, he was ſo heated in the argument, that he entirely forgot the 
rules both of duty and civility ; and turned his back upon her in a contem- 
ptuous manner. Her anger, naturally prompt and violent, roſe at this pro- 
vocation ; and ſhe inſtantly gave him à box on the ear; adding a paſſionate 
expreſſion ſuited to his impertinenee. Inſtead of recollecting himſelf, and 
making the ſubmiſſions due to her ſex and ſtation, he clapped his hand te 
his ſword, and ſwore that he would not bear fuch uſage, were it from 
Henry VIII. himſelf; and he immediately withdrew from court. Egerton, 
the chancellor, who loved Effex, exhorted him to repair his indiſcretion, by 
proper acknowledgments ; and entreated him not to give that triumph to 
his enemies, that afflict ion to his friends, which muſt enſue from his ſup- 
porting a conteſt with his ſovereign, and defer ting the ſervice ofhis coun- 
try: But Eſſex was deeply ſtung with the diſhonour which he had receir- 
ed; and ſeemed to think, that an inſult, which might be pardoned in a wo- 
man, was become a mortal affront when it came from his ſovereign. If 
« the vileſt of all indignities,“ ſaid he, © is done me, does religion enforce 
& me toſue for pardon? Doth God require it? Is it impiety not to do 
« it ? Why? Cannot princes err? Cannot ſubjects receive wrong? Is an 
« earthly power infinite? Pardon me, my lord, 1 can never ſubſcribe to theſe 
principles. Let Solomon's fool laugh when he is ſtricken; let thoſe that 
mean to make their profit of princes, ſhew no ſenſe of princes? injuries: 
„Let them acknowledge an infinite. abſoluteneſs on earth, that do 
„not believe an aboſolute infiniteneſs in heaven :” (alluding, probab- 
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ly, to the character and conduct of Sir Walter Raleigh, who lay un- 


der the reproach of impiety) © As forme,” continued he, * 1 have receiv- 


« ed wrong, I feel it: My cauſe is good, I know it and whatſoever hap- - 


« nens, allthe powers on earth can never exert more ſtrength and conſtancy 
« in oppreſſing, than I can ſhew in ſuffering every thing that can or ſhall 
« be impoſed upon me. Your lordſhip, in the beginning of your letter, 
makes me a player, and yourſelf a looker on: And me a player of my on 
« came, ſo you may ſee more than 1: But give me leave to tell you, that 
« fince you do but ſee, and I do ſuffer, I mult of neceſſity feel more than 
« you d »» 


* 
w 


Tas ſpirited letter was ſhown by Eſſex to his friends; and they were 
ſo imprudent as to diſperſe copies of it: Vet, notwithſtanding this addi- 
tional provocation, the queen's partiality was ſo prevalent, that ſhe reinſtat- 
ed him in his former favour z and her kindneſs to him appeared rather to 
have acquired new force from this ſhort interval of anger and reſentment. 
The death of Burleigh, his antagoniſt, which happened about 
the fame time, ſeemed to enſure him conſtant poſſeſſion of the 4th Aug. 
queen's confidence; and nothing indeed but his own indiſcre- 
tion could thenceforth have ſhaken his well-eſtabliſhed credit. Lord B ur- 
ligh died in an advanced age; and by a rare fortune, was equally regret- 
ted by his ſovereign and the people. He had riſen gradually, from ſmall 
beginnings, by the mere force of merit; and though his authority was ne- 
r:r entirely abſolute, or uncontrouled with the queen, he was ſtill, during 


the courſe of near forty years, regarded as her principal miniſter. None of 


her other inclinations or affections could ever overcome her confidence in 
{o uſeful a counſellor ; and as he had the generoſity or good ſenſe to pay 
eſiduous court to her, during her ſiſter's reign, when it was dangerous to 
zppear her friend, ſhe thougbt herſelf bound in gratitude, when ſhe mount- 
ed the throne, to perſevere in her attachments to him. He ſeems not to 
lare poſſeſſed any ſhining talents of addreſs, eloquence, or imagination; 
and was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by ſolidity of underſtanding, probity of man- 
ners, and indefatigable application in buſineſs: Virtues, which, if they do 
wot always enable a man to attain high ſtations, do certainly qualify him 
belt for filling them. Of all the queen's miniſters he alone left a conſider- 
able fortune to his poſterity ; a fortune not acquired by rapine or oppreſ- 
lon, but gained by the regular profits of his offices, and preſerved by fru- 
pality, 


Tus laſt act of this able miniſter was the concluding of a 
dc treaty with the Dutch; who, after being, in ſome mea» eh Avg, 
lure, deſerted by the king of France, were glad to preſer ve 


« See note (XX) at the end of the volume. 
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the queen's alliance, by ſubmitting to any terms which ſhe pleaſed to re. 
quire of them, The debt, which they owed her, was now ſettled at eiglit 
hundred thouſand pounds: Of this ſum they agreed to pay, during the 


war, thirty thouſand pounds a- year; and theſe payments were to continue 


till four hundred thouſand pounds of the debt ſhould be extinguiſhed, 
They engaged alſo, during the time that England ſhould continue the war 
with Spain, to pay the garriſons of the cautionary towns. They [lipulat. 
ed, that if Spain ſhould invade England, or the Iſle of Wight, or Jerſey, 
or Scilly, they ſhould aſſiſt her with a body of five thouſand foot, and five 
hundred horſe ; and that in caſe ſhe undertook any naval armament a. 
gainſt Spain, they ſhould join an equal number of ſhips to her's. By this 
treaty the queen was eaſed of an annual charge of a hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds. 


Soon after the death of Burleigh, the queen, who regretted extremely 
the loſs of ſo wiſe and faithful a minifter, was informed of the death of her 
capital enemy, Philip II. who, after languiſhing under many infirmities, 
expired in an advanced age at Madrid. This haughty prince, deſirous of 
an accommodation with his revolted ſubjects in the. Netherlands, but dif. 
daining to make in his own name the conceſſions neceſſary for that pur- 
poſe, had transferred to his daughter, married to Archduke Albert, the 
title to the Low Country provinces ; but as it was not expected, that this 
princeſs could have poſterity, and as the reverſion, on failure of her iſſue, 
was ſtill reſerved to the crown of Spain, the States conſidered this deed 
only as the change of a name, and they perſiſted with equal obſtinacy in 
their reſiſtance to the Spaniſh arms. The other powers alſo of Europe made 
no diſtinction between the courts of Bruffels and Madrid; and the ſecret 
oppoſition of France, as well as the avowed efforts of England, continu- 
ed to operate againſt the progreſs of Albert, as it had done againſt that of 
Philip. : 


© Rymer, vol. xvi. p. 340. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 


State of Ireland Tyrone rebellion Effex ſent over to Ireland —— 
His ill ſucceſs Returns to England Ir diſgraced — — His intrioues 
Illis inſurreflion — His trial and execution —— French offaire—— 
Mountj ey*s ſucceſs in Ireland — Defeat of the Spaniards and Iriſh 
farliament——T yrone's ſubmiſſion—— Queen's ſickneſs And dea — 
And character. 


HOUGH the dominion of the Engliſh over Ireland 

had been ſeemingly eſtabliſhed above four centuries, he . 
it may ſafely be affirmed, that their authority had hitherto land. 
been little more than nominal. The Iriſh princes and nobles, 
divided among themſelves, readily paid the exterior marks of obeiſance to 
a power which they were not able to reſiſt; but, as no durable force was 
ever kept on foot to retain them in their duty, they relapſed ſtill into their 
former ſtate of independence. Too weak to introduce order and obedi- 
ence among the rude inhabitants, the Engliſh authority was yet ſufficient 
tocheck the growth of any enterprizing genius among the natives: And 


though it could beſtow no true form of civil government, it was able to 


prevent the riſe of any ſuch form, from the internal combination or policy 


of the Iriſh . 


Mosr of the Engliſh inſtitutions likewiſe, by which that iſland was go- 
rerned, were to the laſt degree abfurd, and ſuch as no ſtate before had ever 
thought of, for preſerving dominion over its conquered provinces, 


Tas Engliſh nation, all on fire for the project of ſubduing France, a pro- 
jet, whoſe ſucceſs was the moſt improbable, and would to them have prov- 
ed the moſt pernicious ; neglected all other enterprizes, to which their fi- 
tuation ſo ſtrongly invited them, and which, in time, would have brought 
them an acceſſion of riches, grandeur, and ſecurity. The ſmall army, 
vhich they maintained in Ireland, they never ſupplied regularly with pay ; 
and as no money could be levied on the iſland, which poſſeſſed none, they 
gare their ſoldiers the privilege of free quarter upon the natives. Rapine 
and inſolence inflamed the hatred, which prevailed between che conquer- 
ors and the conquered: Want of ſecurity among the Iriſh, introducing deſ- 
pair, nouriſhed ſtill more the ſloth natural to that uncultivated people. 


Bur the Engliſh carried farther their ill judged tyranny, Inſtead of 


2 Sir J. Davies, p. 5, 6, 7, &c. 
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inviting the Iriſh to adopt the more civilized cuſtoms of their conquer. 
ors, they even refuſed, though earneſtly ſolicited, to communicate to them 
the privilege of their laws, and every where marked them out as aliens and 
as enemies. Thrown out of the protection of juſtice, the natives could 
find no ſecurity but in force; and flying the neighbourhood of cities, 
which they could not approach with ſafety, they ſheltered themſelves in 
their marſhes and foreſts from the inſolence of their inhuman maſters, Be. 
ing treated like wild beaſts, they became ſuch ; and joining the ardour of 
revenge to their yet untamed barbarity, they grew every day more intracs 
table and more dangerous d. 


As the Engliſh princes deemed the conquelt of the diſperſed Iriſh to be 
more the object of time and patience than the ſource of military glory. they 
willingly delegated that office to private adventurers, who, inliſting ſoldien 
at their own charge, reduced provinces of that ifland, which they convert. 
ed to their own profit. Separate juriſdictions and principalities were eſta- 
bliſhed by theſe lordly conquerors « The power of peace and war was al. 
ſumed : Military law was exerciſed over the Iriſh, whom they ſubdued; 
and, by degrees, over the Engliſh, by whoſe aſſiſtance they conquered : 
And, after their authority had once taken root, deeming the Engliſh in- 
ſtitutions leſs favourable: to barbarous dominion, they degenerated into 
mere Iriſh, and abandoned the garb, language, manners, and laws of their 
mother country ©. 


By all this imprudent conduct of England, the natives of its dependant 
ſtate remained ſtill in that abject condition, into which the northern and 
| weſtern parts of Europe were ſunk, before they received civility and fla- 
very from the refined policy and irreſiſtible bravery of Rome. Even at 
the end of the fixteenth century, when every chriſtian nation was cul- 
tivating with ardour every civil art of life, that iſland, lying in a temperate 
climate, enjoying a fertile ſoil, acceſſible in its ſituation, poſſeſſed of in- 
numerable harbours, was ſtill, notwithſtanding theſe advantages, inhabit- 
ed by a people, whoſe cuſtoms and manners approached nearer thoſe of 
ſavages than of barbarians ©. 


As the rudneſs and ignorance of the Iriſh were extreme, they were ſunk 
below the reach of that curioſity and love of novelty, by which every other 
people in Europe had been ſeized at the beginning of that century, and 
which had engaged them in innovations and religious diſpute, with which 
they were ſtill fo violently agitated. The ancient ſuperſtition, the prac- 
tices and obſervances of their fathers, mingled and polluted with many 
wild opinions, ſtill maintained an unſhaken empire over them; and the ex- 
ample alone of the Engliſh was ſufficient to render the reformation odiou 


„Sir J Davis, 102.105, &c, © Sir J Davis, p. 133, 134. &c 
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to the prejudiced and diſcontented Iriſh, The old oppoſition of manners, 
laws, and intereſt was now inflamed by religious antipathy ; and the ſub. 
duing and civilizingof that country ſeemed to become every day more dif. 
ficult and more impracticable. 


Taz animoſity againſt the Engliſh was carried ſo far by the Iriſh, that, 
in an inſurrection, raiſed by two ſons of the earl of Clanricarde, they put 
to the ſword all the inhabitants of the town of Athenry, though lriſh ; be- 


cauſe they began to conform themſelves to Engliſh cuſtoms, and had em- 


braced a more civilized form of life than had been practiſed by their an- 
eclors d. | 


Tas uſual revenue of Ireland amounted only to fix thouſand pounds a- 
year © : The queen, though with much repining f, commonly added twen- 
ty thouſand more, which ſhe remitted from England : And, with this ſmall 
revenue, a body of a thouſand men was ſupported, which, on extraordinary 
emergencies, was augmented to two thouſand 5, No wonder that a force, 
ſo diſproportioned to the object, inſtead of ſubduing a mutinous kingdom, 
ſerved rather to provoke the natives, and tov excite thoſe frequent inſur- 
rections, which {till farther inflamed the animoſity between the two nations, 
and encreaſed the diſorders, to which the Iriſh were naturally ſubject. 

Is 1560, Shan O'Neal, or the great O' Neal as the lriſh called him, be- 
cauſe head of that potent clan, raiſed a rebellion in Ulſter ; but after ſome 
ſcirmiſhes, he was received into favour, upon his ſubmiſſion, and his pro- 
miſe of a more dutiful behaviour for the future bl. This impunity tempt» 
ed him to undertake a new inſurrection in 1567 ; but being puſhed by Sir 
Henry Sidney, lord deputy, he retreated into Clandeboy, and rather than 
ſubmit to the Engliſh, he put himſelf into the hands of Some Scottiſh 
iſlanders, who commonly infeſted thoſe parts by their incurſions. The 
Scots, who retained a quarrel againſt him on account of former injuries, vio- 
lited the laws of hoſpitality, and murdered him at a feſtival, to which they 
had invited him. He was a man equally noted for his pride, his violence, 
his debaucheries, and his hatred of the Engliſh nation. He is faid to have 
put ſome of his followers to death, becauſe they endeavoured to introduce 
the uſe of bread after the Engliſh faſhion ', Though ſo violent an enemy 
to luxury, he was extremely addicted to riot; and was accuſtomed, after 
his intemperance had thrown him into a fever, to plunge his body into 
mire, that he might allay the flame, which he had raiſed by former exceſ- 
ſes k. Such was the life led by this haughty barbarian, who ſcorned the 


title of earl of Tyrone, which Elizabeth intended to have reſtored to 


Vol. III. G g N 
d Camden, p. 457. e 'Memoirs of the Sidneys, vol. i. p. 86. f Cox, p- 
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him, and who aſſumed the rank and appellation of king of Ulſter, H. 
uſed alſo to ſay, that, though the queen was his ſovereign lady, he never 
made peace with ber but at her ſeeking l. 


Sin HEwry SiDxEY was one of the wiſeſt and moſt active governors that 
Ireland had enjoyed for ſeveral reigus m; and he poſſeſſed his authority 
eleven years; during which, he ſtruggled with many difficulties, and made 
ſome progreſs in repreſſing thoſe diſorders, which had become inveterate 
among the people. The earl of Deſmond, in 1569, gave him diſturbance, 
from the hereditary animoſity which prevailed between that nobleman and 
the earl of Ormond, deſcended from the only family, eſtabliſhed in Ireland, 
that had ſteddily maintained its loyalty to the Engliſh crown u. The earl 
of Thomond, in 1570, attempted a rebellion in Connaught, but was oblig- 
ed to fly into France, before his deſigns were ripe for execution. Stukely, 
another fugitive, found ſuch credit with the pope, Gregory the XIIIth, 
that he flattered that pontiſf with the proſpe& of making his nephew, 
9 — Compagno, king of Ireland ; and as if this project had already taken 
effect, he accepted the title of marquis of Leinſter from the new ſove- 
reign o. He paſſed next into Spain; and after having received much en- 
couragement and great rewards from Philip, who intended to employ him 
as an inſtrument in diſturbing Elizabeth, he was found to poſſeſs too little 
intereſt for executing thoſe high promiſes, which he had made to that 
monarch, He retired into Portugal ; and following the fortunes of Don 
Sebaſtian, he periſhed with that gallant prince in his bold but unfortunate 
expedition againſt the Moors, 


Logo Gravy, after ſome interval, ſucceeded to the government of Ire- 
land ; and, in 1579, ſuppreſſed a new rebellion of the earl of Deſmond, 
though ſupported by a body of Spaniards and Italians. The rebellion of 
the Bourks followed a few years after ; occalioned by the ſtrict and equi- 
table adminiſtration of Sir Richard Bingham, governor of Connaught, who 
endeavoured to repreſs the tyranny of the chieſtains over their vaſſals?, 
The queen, finding Ireland ſo burthenſome to her, tried ſeveral expedients 
for reducing it to a ſlate of greater order and ſubmiſſion. She encouraged 
th earl of Eſſex, father to tiat nobleman, who was afterwards her favour- 
ite, to attempt the ſubduing and planting of Clandeboy, Ferny, and other 
territories, part of ſome late forſeitures : But that enterprize proved un- 
fortunate ; and Eſſex died of a diſtemper, occaſioned, as is ſuppoſed, by 
the vexation which he had conceived from his diſappointments. An uni- 
verſity was founded in Dublin with a view of introducing arts and learning 
into that kingdom, and civiliziag the uncultivated manners of the inhabi- 
tants a. But the moſt unhappy expedient, employed in the government of 
Ireland, was that made uſe of in 1585by Sir John Perrot, at that time lord 
R Cox, p. 321. Ibid. p. 350, a Camden, p. 424. ® Ibid. p. 430. Cor, f. 
334. P Stowe, p. 720. 1 Camden, p. 566. 
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deputy : He put arms into the hands of the Iriſh inhabitants of Ulſter, in 
order to enable them, without the aſſiſtance of the government, to repreſs 
the incurſions of the Scottiſh iſlanders, by which theſe parts were much 
infeſted”. At the ſame time, the invitations of Philip, joined to their zeal 
for the catholic religion, engaged many of the gentry to ſerve in the Low 
Country wars; and thus Ireland, being provided with officers and ſoldiers, 
with diſcipline and arms, became formidable to the Engliſh, and was 
thenceforth able to maintain a more regular war againſt her ancient maſ- 
tero. 

Hudu O'NRAUx, nephew to Shan O' Neale, had been raiſ- 
ed by the queen to the dignity of earl of Tyrone; but having 15 79. 
murdered his couſin, ſon of that rebel, and being acknowledg- 2 1 
ed head of his clan, he preferred the pride of barbarous licence 
and dominion to the pleaſures of opulence and tranquillity, and he foment- 
ed all thoſe diſorders, by which he hoped to weakenor overturn the Eng- 
liſh government. He was noted for the vices of perſidy and cruelty, fo 
common among uncultivated nations; and was alſo eminent for courage, a 
virtue, which their diſorderly courſe of life requires, and which, notwith- 
landing, being leſs ſupported by the principle of honour, is commonly 
more precarious among them, than among a civilized people. Tyrone, 
actuated by this ſpirit, ſecretly fomented the diſcontents of the Maguires, 
O'Donnels, O' Rourks, Macmahons, and other rebels; yet, truſting to the 
influence of his deceitful oaths and profeſſions, he put himſelf into the 
hands of Sir William Ruſſel, who, in the year 1594, was ſent over deputy 
to Ireland. Contrary to the advice and proteſtation of Sir Henry Bagnal, 
marſhal of the army, he was diſmiſſed; and returning to his own country, 
he embraced the reſolution of raiſing an open rebellion, and of relying no 
longer on the lenity or inexperience of the Engliſh government. He en- 
tered into a correſpondeace with Spain : He procured thence a ſupply 
of arms and ammunition : And having united all the Iriſh chieftains in a 
dependance upon himſelf, he began to be regarded as a formidable ene- 
my. 

Taz native Iriſh were ſo poor, that their country afforded few other 
commodities than cattle and oatmeal, which were eafily concealed or driven 
away on the approach of the enemy ; and as Elizabeth was averſe to the 
expence requiſite for ſupporting her armies, the Engliſh found much dif- 
ficulty in puſhing their advantages, and in purſuing the rebels into the 
bogs, woods, and other faſtneſſes, to which they retreated. Theſe motives 
rendered Sir John Norris, who commanded the Engliſh army, the more 
willing to hearken to any propoſals of truce or accommodation made him 


by Tyrone: andafter the war was ſpun out by theſe artifices for ſome year 
| Gg 2 
r Nanton's — Regalia, p. 203. 
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that gallant Engliſhman, finding that he had been deceived by treacherou 
promiſes, and that he had performed nothing worthy of his ancient repu- 
tation, was ſeized with a Janguiſhing diſtemper, and died of vexation and 
| diſcontent, Sir Henry Bagnal, who ſucceeded him in the command, wa 
| ſtill more unfortunate. As he advanced to relieve the fort of Black- water, 
beſieg ed by the rebels, he was ſurrounded in diſadvantageous ground; 
his ſoldiers, diſcouraged by part of their powder's accidentally taking fire, 
were put to flight; and, though the purſuit was ſtopped: by Montacute, 
who commanded the Engliſh horſe, fiftœen hundred men, together with the 
general himſelf, were left dead upon the ſpot. This victory, ſo unuſual 
to the Iriſh, rouzed their courage, ſupplied them with arms and ammuni. 
tion, and raiſed the reputation of Tyrone, who aſſumed the character of the 
deliverer of his country, and patron of Iriſh liberty 5. | 


Ta Engliſh council were now ſenſible, that the rebellion of Ireland 
was come to a dangerous head, and that the former temporizing arts, of 
granting truces and pacifications to the rebels, and of allowing them to 
purchaſe pardons by refigning part of the plunder, acquired during their 
inſurrection, ſerved only to encourage the ſpirit of mutiny and diſorder a. 
mong them. It was therefore reſolved to puſh the war by more vigorous 
meaſures ; and the queen caſt her eye on Charles Blount, lord Mountjoy, 
as a man, who, though hitherto leſs accuſtomed to arms than to books 
and literature, was endowed, ſhe thought, with talents equal to the un- 
dertaking. But the young earl of Eſſex, ambitious of fame, and deſirous 
of obtaining this government for himſelf, oppoſed the choice of Mount- 
joy; and repreſented the neceſlity of appointing, for that important em- 
ployment, ſome perſon more experienced in war than this nobleman, more 
practiſed in buſineſs, and of higher quality and reputation. By this deſ- 
cription, he was underſtood to mean himſelf ; and no ſooner was his de- 
fire known, than his enemies, even more zealouſly than his friends, con- 
ſpired to gratify his wiſhes, Many of his friends thought, that he ncver 
ought to conſent, except for a ſhort time, to accept of any employment, 
which muſt remove him from court, and prevent him from cultivating that 
perſonal inclination, which the queen ſo viſibly bore him. His enemies 
hoped, that if, by his abſence, ſhe had once leiſure to forget the charms of 
his perſon and converſation, his impatient and lofty demeanor would ſoon 
diſguſt a princeſs, who uſually exacted ſuch proſound ſubmiſſion and im- 
plicit obedience from all her ſervants. But Eſſex was incapable of enter - 
ing into ſuch cautious views; and even Elizabeth, who was extremely de- 


ſirous of ſubduing the Iriſh rebels, and who was much prepoſſeſſed in favour 
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of Efſex's genius, readily agreed to appoint him governor of 
Ireland, by the title of lord lieutenant. The more to encourage . | 
him in his undertaking, ſhe granted him by his patent more ex- ver tolre- 
tenfive authority than had ever before been conterred on any land. 
lieutenant ; the power of carrying on or finiſhing the war as he pleaſed, 
of pardoning the rebels, and of filling all the molt conſiderable employs 
ments of the kingdom *. And to enſure him of ſucceſs, ſhe levicd a nu- 
merous army of ſixteen thouſand foot and thirteen hundred horſe, which 
ſhe afterwards augmented to twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand horſes 
A force which, it was apprehended, would be able, in one campaiga, to 
overwhelm the rebels, and make an entire conqueſt of Irelaud. Nor did 
Eſſex's enemies, the earl of Nottingham, Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and lord Cobham, throw any obſtacles in the way of theſe pre- 
parations; but hoped that the higher the queen's expectations of ſucceſs 
were raiſed, the more difficult it would he for the event to correſpond to 
them. In a like view, they rather ſeconded than oppoſed, thoſe exalted 
encomiums, which Iflex's numerous and ſanguine friends diſperſed, of his 
high genius, of his elegant endowments, his heroic courage, his unbound- 
ed generolity, and his noble birth; nor were they diſpleaſed to obſerve 
that paſſionate fondneſs, which the people every where «<xpreſled for this 
nobleman. Theſe artful politicians had ſtudied his character; and finding 
that his open and undaunted ſpirit, if taught temper and reſerve from op- 
polition, muſt become invincible, they reſolved rather to give full breath 
to thoſe ſails, which were already too much expanded, and to puſh him 
upon dangers, of which he ſeemed to make ſuch ſmall account J. And the 
better to make advantage of his indiſcretions, ſpies were ſet upon all his 
ations and even expreſſions ; and his vehement ſpirit, which, while he was 
in the midſt of the court and environed by his rivals, was unacquainied 
vith diſguiſe, could not fail, after he thought himſelf ſurrouaded by none 
but friends, to give a pretenee for malignant ſuſpicions and conſtructious. 
Esstx left London in the month of March, attended with the acela- 
mations of the populace z and what did him more honour, accompanied by 
2 numerous train of nobility and gentry, who, from affection to his per- 
ſon, had attached themſelves to his fortunes, and ſought fame and military 
experience under ſo renowned a commander. The firlt act of authority, 
which he exerciſed, after his arrival in Ireland, was an indiſcretion, but of 
the generous kind; and in both theſe reſpects, ſuitable to his character. 
He appointed his intimate friend the ear] of Southampton, general of the 
horſe; a nobleman who had incurred the queen's diſpleaſure, by ſe- 
cretly marrying without her conſent, and whom ſhe had therefore enjoin« 
ed Eſſex not to employ ,in any command under him. She no ſoon- 
er heard of this inſtance of diſobedience than ſhe reprimanded him, and 


* Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 366. Camden. Osborne, Þ. 371. 
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ordered him to recal his commiſſion to Southampton. But Eſſex, who had 
imagined that ſome reaſons, which he oppoſed to her firſt injunctions, had 
ſatisfied her, had the imprudence to remonſtrate againſt thefe fecond or. 
ders * ; and it was not till ſhe reiterated her commands, that he could be 
prevailed on to diſplace his friend, 


Essex, on his landing at Dublin, deliberated with the Iriſh 

. council concerning the proper methods of carrying on the 
* war againſt the rebels; and here he was guilty of a capital 
error, which was the ruin of his enterprize. He had always, 

while in England, blamed the conduct of former commanders, who art- 


fully protracted the war, who haraſſed their troops in ſmall enterprizes, 


and who, by agreeing to truces and temporary pacifications with the re- 


bels, had given them leiſure to recruit their broken forces“. In confor. - 


mity to theſe views, he had ever inſiſted upon leading his forces immedi. 
ately into Uliter againſt Tyrone, the chief enemy; and his inſtructions had 
been drawn agreeably to theſe his declared reſolutions. But the Iriſh 


counſellors perſuaded him, that the ſeaſon was too early for the enterprize, 


and that, as the moraſſes, in which the northern Iriſh uſually ſheltered 
themſelves, would not, as yet, be paſſable to the Engliſh forces, it would 
be better to employ the preſent time in an expedition into Munſter, Their 
ſecret reaſon for this advice was, that many of them poſſeſſed eſtates in 
that province, and were deſirous to have the enemy diſlodged from their 
neighbourhood b: But the ſame ſelfiſh ſpirit, which had induced them to 
give this counſel, made them ſoon after diſown it, when they found the bad 
conſequences with which it was attended ©. 


Ess x obliged all the rebels of Munſter either to ſubmit or to fly into 
the neighbouring provinces: But as the Iriſh, from the greatneſs of the 
queen's preparations, had concluded, that ſhe intended to reduce them to 
total ſubjection, or even utterly to exterminate them, they conſidered their 
defence as a common cauſe z and the Engliſh forces were no ſooner with- 
drawn, than the inhabitants of Munſter relapſed into rebellion, and renew- 
ed their confederacy with their other countrymen, ' 'The army, mean- 
while, by the fatigue of long and tedious marches, and by the influence of 
the climate, was become fickly ; and on its return to Dublin, about the 
middle of July, was ſurprizingly diminiſhed in number. 'The courage of 
the ſoldiers was even much abated : For though they had prevailed in ſome 
leſſer enterprizes, againſt lord Cahir and others ; yet had they ſometimes 


met with more {tout reſiſtance than they expected from the Iriſh, whom 


they were wont to deſpiſe ; and as they were raw troops and unexperienc- 


ed, a conſiderable body of them had been put to flight at the Glins, by 


8 Ibid. p. 431. Bacon, vol iv.). 
c Winwood, vol. i. 1. 14% 


Z Birch's Memoirs, vo! ii. p. 471. 451. 
813. b Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 448. 
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an inferior number of the enemy. Eſſex was ſo enraged at this miſbeha- 
riour, that he caſhiered all the officers, and decimated the private men 4. 
But this act of ſeverity, though neceſſary, had intimidated the ſoldiers, 


and encreaſed their averſion to the ſervice. , 


Tus queen was extremely diſguſted, when ſhe heard, that ſo conſiderable 
apart of the ſeaſon was conſumed in theſe frivolous enterprizes; and was 
till more ſurprized, that Eſſex perſevered in the ſame practice, which he 
had ſo much condemned in others, and which he kuew to be ſo much con- 
trary to her purpoſe and intention, That nobleman, in order to give his 
troops leiſure to recruit from their ſickneſs and fatigue, left the main army 
in quarters, and marched with a ſmall body, of fifteen hundred men, into 
the county of Ophelie againſt the O*Connors and O'Mores, whom he forced 
to a ſubmiſſion ; But, on his return to Dublin, he found the army ſo 
much diminiſhed, that he wrote to the Engliſh council an account of its 
condition, and informed them, that, if he did not immediately receive a 
reinforcement of two thouſand men, it would be impoſſible for him this 
ſeaſon to attempt any thing againſt Tyrone. That there might be no 
pretence for farther inaQtivity, the queen immediately ſent oveggthe 
number demanded e; and Eſſex began to aſſemble his forces for the ex- 
peditioa into Ulſter. The army was ſo averſe to this enterprize, and ſo 
terrified with the reputation of Tyrone, that many of them counterfeited 
ickneſs, many of them deſerted * ; and Efſex found that, after leaving 
the neceſſary garriſons, he could ſcarcely lead four thouſand men againſt 
the rebels, He marched, however, with this ſmall army ; but was ſoon 
ſenſible, that, in ſo advanced a ſeaſon, it would be impoſſible for him to 
elfect any thing againſt the enemy, who, though ſuperior in number, was 
determined to avoid every deciſive action. He hearkened, therefore, to 
a meſſage ſent him by Tyrone, who defired a conference; and a place, 
near the two camps, was appointed for that purpoſe. The generals met 
without any of their attendants, and a river ran between them, into which 
Tyrone entered to the depth of his ſaddle: But Eſſex ſtood on the op- 
polite bank. After half an hour's conference, where Tyrone behaved 
with great ſubmiſſion to the lord Lieutenant, a ceſſation of arms was con- 
cluded to the firſt of May, renewable from fix weeks to ſix weeks ; but 
which might be broken of by either party upon a fortnight's warning 8, 
Eſſex alſo received from Tyrone propoſals for a peace, in which that rebel 
had inſerted many unreaſonable and exorbitant conditions: And there 
appeared afterwards ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that he had here commenced 
a very unjuſtiſiable correſpondence with the enemy . 


Gg4 
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_ So unexpected an iſſue of an enterprize the greateſt and moſt expenſive 
that Elizabeth had ever undertaken, provoked her extremely againſt Eſſex ; 
and this diſguſt was much augmented by other circumſtances of that no- 
bleman's conduct He wrote many letters to the queen and council, full 
of peeviſh and impatient expreſſions ; complaining of his enemies, lamenting 
that their calumnies ſhould be helicved againſt him, and diſcovering ſymp. 
toms of a mind, equally haughty aud diſcontented. She took care to in- 
form him of her diſatisfaction; but commanded him to remain in Ireland 
till farther orders. ; | 

EssE x beard at once of Elizabeth's anger, and of the promotion of his 
enemy, Sir Robert Cecil, to the office of maſter of the wards, an office to 
which he himſelf aſpired: And dreading that, if he remained any longer 
abſent, the queen would be totally alienated from him, he haſtily embraced 
a reſolution, which, be knew, had once ſucceeded with the earl of Leiceſ. 
ter, the former favourite of Elizabeth. Leiceſter being informed, while 
in the Low Counttics, that his miſtreſs was extremely diſpleaſed with his 
conduct, diſobeyed her orders by coming over to England; and having 
paciſied her by his preſence, by his apologies, and by his flattery and in- 
ſinuation, diſappointed all the expectations of his enemies, Eſſex, there. 

1999 fore weighing more the ſimilarity of circumſlances than the 
Returns to difference of character between himſelf and Leiceſter, immedi- 
* ately ſet out for England; and making ſpeedy journeys, he 
arrived at court before any one was in the leaſt apprized of his intentions ł. 
Though beſmeared with dirt and ſweat, he haſtened up ſtairs to the pre- 
lence chamber, thence to the privy chamber; nor ſtopped till he was in 
the queen's bed-chamber, who was newly riſen, and was fitting with her 
hair about her face. He threw himſelf on his knees, kiſſed her hand, and 
had ſome private conference with her ; where he was ſo graciouſly recei- 
ved, that on his departure, he was heard to expreſs great ſatisfaction, and 
to thank God, that, though he had ſuffered much trouble and many ſtorms 
abroad, he found a ſweet calm at home l. 

Bur this placability of Elizabeth was merely the reſult of her ſurpriſe, 
and of the momentary ſatis faction, which ſhe felt on the ſudden and un- 
expected appearance of her favourite: After ſhe had leiſure for recollec- 
tion, all his faults recurred to her; and ſhe thought it neceſſary, by ſome 
ſevere diſcipline, to ſubdue that haughty and imperious ſpirit, who, pre- 
ſuming on her partiality, had pretended to domineer in her councils, to en- 
groſs all her favour, and to act, in the moſt important affairs, without re- 
' gard to her orders and inſtructions. When Eſſex waited on her in the at- 
ternoon, he found her extremely altered in her carriage towards 


Arne him: She ordered him to be confined to his chamber; to be 
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twice examined by the council; and though his anſwerg were calm and 
ſubmiſſive, ſhe committed him to the cuſtody of lord keeper Egerton, and 
held him ſequeſtered from all company, even from that of his counteſs, 
nor was ſo much as the intercourſe of letters permitted between them. 
Eſſex dropped many expreſſions of humiliation and ſorrow, none of reſent- 
ment: He profeſſed an entire ſubmiſſion to the queen's will: Declared 
his intention of retiring into the country, and of leading thenceforth 
a private life, remote from courts and buſineſs : But though he affected 
to be ſo entirely cured of his aſpiring ambition, the vexation of this diſ- 
appointment, and of the triumph gained by his enemies, preyed upon his 
haughty ſpirit, and he fell into a diſtemper, which ſeemed to put his life 
in danger. | 


Tus queen had always declared to all the world, and even to the earl 
himſelf, that the purpoſe of her ſeverity was to correct, not to ruin him ® ; 
and when ſhe heard of his fickneſs, ſhe was not a little alarmed with his 
ſituation. She ordered eight phyſicians of the beſt reputation and expe- 
rience to conſult of his caſe ; and being informed, that the iſſue was much 
to be apprehended, ſhe ſent Dr. James to him with ſome broth, and deſi- 
red that phyſician to deliver him a meſſage, which ſhe probably deemed 
of ſtill greater virtue; that, if ſhe thaught the ſtep conſiſtent with her ho- 
nour, ſhe would herſelf. pay him a viſit. The byſtanders, who carefully 
obſerved her countenance, remarked that, in pronouncing theſe words, her 
eyes were ſuffuſed with tears d. 


Wu theſe ſymptoms of the queen's returning affection towards Ef. 
ſex were known, they gave a ſenſible alarm to the faction, which had de- 
clared their oppoſition ro him. Sir Walter Raleigh, in particular, the 
moſt violent as well as the moſt ambitious of his enemies, was ſo affected 
with the appearance of this ſudden revolution, that he was ſeized with 
fickneſs in his turn; and the queen was obliged to apply the ſame ſalve 
to his wound, and to ſcnd him a favourable meſſage, expreſſing her deſire 


of his recovery 9. 


Taz medicine, which the queen adminiſtered to theſe aſpiring | 1 
rivals, was ſucceſsful with both ; and Effex, being now allowed 
the company of his counteſs, and having entertained more promiſing hopes 
of his future fortunes, was ſo much reſtored in his health, as to be thought 
paſt danger. A belief was inſtilled into Elizabeth, that his diſtemper 
had been entirely counterfeit, in order to move her compaſſion ?; and ſhe 
relapſed into her former rigour againſt him. He wrote her a letter, and 
ſent her a rich preſent on New-Ycars day; as was uſual with the courtiers 
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at that time: She read the letter, but rejected the preſent 4, After ſome 
interval, however, of ſeverity ſhe allowed him to retire to his own houſe: 
And though he remained ſtill under cuſtody, and was ſequeſtered from all 
company, he was ſo grateful for this mark of lenity, that he ſent her a 
letter of thanks on the occaſion. ** This farther degree of goodneſs,” 
ſaid he, “ doth ſound in my ears, as if your majeſty ſpake theſe words, 
Die not, Eſſex ; for though I puniſh thine offence, and humble thee for thy 
« good, yet vill I one day be ſerved again by thee. My proſtrate ſoul makes 
« this anſwer: I hope for that blefſed day. And in expectation of it, all 
my afflictions of body and mind are humbly, patiently, and cheerfully 
« borne by me*,” The counteſs of Eſſex, daughter of Sir Francis Wal. 
ſingham, poſſeſſed, as well as her huſband, a refined taſte in literature; 
and the chief conſolation which Eſſex enjoyed, during this period of an- 
xiety and expectation, conſiſted in her company, and in reading with her 
thoſe inſtructive and entertaining authors, which, even during the time of 
| bis greateſt proſperity, he had never entirely neglected. 


Tatzz were feveral incidents, which kept alive the queen's anger a- 


gainſt Eſſex. Every account which ſhe received from Ireland, convinced. 


her more and more of his miſconduct in that government, and of the inſig- 
nificant purpoſes to which he had employed ſo much force and treaſure, 
Tyrone, ſo far from being quelled, had thought proper, in leſs than three 
months, to break the truce ; and joining with O*Donnel, and other rebels, 
had over-run almoſt the whole kingdom. He boaſted, that he was cer- 
tain of receiving a ſupply of men, money, and arms from Spain : He pre- 
tended to be champion of the catholic religion : And he openly exulted 
in the preſent of a phoenix plume, which the pope Clement VIII, in order 
to encourage him in the proſecution of ſo good a cauſe, had conſecrated, 
and had conferred upon him. The queen, that ſhe might check his 
progreſs, returned to her former intention, of appointing Mountjoy lord- 
deputy ; and though that nobleman, who was an intimate friend of Eſſex, 
and deſired his return to the government of Ireland, did at firſt very ear- 
neſtly excuſe himſelf, on account of his bad ſtate of health, ſhe obliged 
him to accept of the employment. Mountjoy found the iſland almoſt in 
a deſperate condition; but being a man of capacity and vigour, he was 
ſo little diſcouraged, that he immediately advanced againſt Tyrone in Ul- 
ſter. He penetrated into the heart of that country, the chief ſeat of the 
rebels: He fortihed Derry and Mount-Norris, in order to bridle the Iriſh : 
He chaſcd them from the field, and obliged them to take ſhelter in the 
woods and moraſſes : He employed, with equal ſucceſs, Sir George Ca- 
rew in Munſter : And by theſe promiſing enterprizes, he gave new life 
to the queen's authority in that iſland, 
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As the compariſon of Mount joy's adminiſtration with that of Eſſex, 
contributed to alienate Elizabeth from her favourite, ſhe received addition- 
al diſguſt from the partiality of the people, who, prepoſſeſſed with an ex- 
travagant idea of Eſſex's merit, complained of the injuſtice done him by 
his removal from court, and by his confinement, Libels were ſecretly dif- 
perſed againſt Cecil and Raleigh, and all his enemies: And his popularity, 
which was always great, ſeemed rather to be encreaſed than diminiſhed by 
his misfortunes. Elizabeth, in order to juſtify to the public her conduct 
with regard to him, had often expreſſed her intentions of having him tried 
in the Star chamber for his offences : But her tenderneſs for him prevail- 
ed at laſt over her ſeverity - and ſhe was contented to have him only ex- 
amined by the privy- council. The attorney general, Coke, opened the 
cauſe againſt him, and treated him with the cruelty and inſolence which 
that great lawyer uſually exerciſed againſt the unſortunate. He diſplayed 
in the ſtrongeſt colours, all the faults committed by Eſſex in his adminiſtra- 
tion of Ireland: His making Southampton general of the horſe, contrary. 
to the queen's injunctions; his deſerting the enterprize againſt Tyrone, 
and marching to Leinſter and Munſter ; his conferring knighthood on 
too many perſons ; his ſeeret conference with Tyrone; and his ſudden _ 
return from Ireland, in contempt of her majeſty's commands. He alſo 


| exaggerated the indignity of the conditions which Tyrone had been allow- 


ed to propoſe ;z odious and abominable conditions ſaid he; a public tolera- 
tion of an idolatrous religion, pardon for himſelf and every traitor in Ire. 
land, and full reſtitution of lands and poſseſſions to all of them . The 
ſolicitor general, Fleming, inſiſted upon the wretched fituation, in which 
the earl had left that kingdom; and Francis, ſon of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
who had heen lord keeper in the beginning of the preſent reign, cloſed the 
charge with diſplaying the undutiful expreſſions contained in ſome letters 
written by the carl. 

EssEx, when he came to plead in his own defence, renounced, with great 
ſubmiſſion and humility, all pretenſions to an apology * ; and declared 
his reſolution never, on this or any other occaſion, to bave any contelt with 
his ſovereign, He ſaid, that, having ſevered himſelf from the world, and 
abjured all ſentiments of ambition, he had no ſcruple to confeſs every 
failing or error, into which his youth, folly, or manifold infirmities, might 
have betrayed him; that his inward ſorrow for his offences againſt her 
majeſty was ſo profound, that it exceeded all his outward crofles and af- 
flictions, nor had he any ſeruple of ſubmitting to a public confeſſion of 
whatever ſhe had been pleaſed to impute to him; that, in his acknowledge. 
ments, he retained only one reſerve, which he never would relinquiſh but 
vith his life, the aſſertion of a loyal and unpolluted heart, of an unfeigned 
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affection, of an earneſt deſire ever to perform to her majeſty the beſt ſer. 
vice which his poor abilities would permit; and that, if this ſentiment 
were allowed by the council, he willingly acquieſced in any condemnation 
or ſentence which they could pronounce againſt him. This ſubmiſſion 
was uttered with ſo much eloquence, aud in ſo pathetic a manner, that it 
drew tears from many of the audience *. All the privy-counſellors, in 
giving their judgement, made no ſcruple of doing the earl juſtice, with re. 
gard to the loyalty of his intentions. Even Cecil, whom he believed his 
capital enemy, treated him with regard and humanity. And the ſentence 
pronounced by the lord keeper (to which the council aſſented), was in 
theſe words: © If this cauſe,”” ſaid he had been heard in the Star. 
% Chamber, my ſentence muſt have been for as great a fine as ever was ſet 
« upon any man's head in that court, together with perpetual confinement 
« in that priſon, which belongeth to a man of his quality, the Tower, 
4 But fince we are now in another place, and in a courſe of favour, my 
« cenſure is, that the earl of Eſſex is not to execute the office of a counſel- 
4 lor nor that of earl marſhal of England, nor of maſter of the orduance ; 
« and is to return to his own houſe, there to continue a priſoner, till it 
& ſhall pleaſe her majeſty to releaſe this and all the reſt of his ſentence J.“ 
The carl of Cumberland made a flight oppoſition to this ſentence : and 
ſaid, that if he thought it would ſtand, he would have required a little 
more time to deliberate ; that he deemed it ſomewhat fevere ; and that 
any commander in chief might eafily incur a like penalty. But however, 
added he, in confidence of her majeſty's mercy, I agree with the reſt, 
The earl of Worceſter delivered his opinion in a couple of Latin verſes; 
importing, that where the Gods are offended, even misfortunes ought to 
be imputed as crimes, and that accident is no excule for tranſgreſſions a- 
gainſt the Divinity. | 
Bacon, ſo much diſtinguiſhed afterwards by his high offices, and ſtill 
more by his profound genius for the ſciences, was nearly allied to the Cecil 
family, being nephew to lord Burleigh, and coufin-german to the ſecre. 
tary : But notwithſtanding his extraordinary talents, he had met with ſo 
little protection from his powerful relations, that he had not yet obtained 
any preferment in the law, which was his profeſſion. But Eſſex, who could 
diſtinguiſh merit, and who paſſionately loved it, had entered into an in- 
timate friendſhip with Bacon; had zealouſly attempted, though without 
ſucceſs, to procure him the office of ſolicitor general; and in order to 
comfort his friend under the diſappointment, had conferred on him a pre- 
ſent of land to the value of eighteen hundred pounds *. The public could 
ill excuſe Bacon's appearance before the council, againſt ſo muniſicent a 
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bene factor; though he acted in obedience to the queen's commands : But 
ſhe was ſo well pleaſed with his behaviour, that ſhe-impoſed on him a new 
taſk, of drawing a narrative of that day's proceedings, in order to ſatisfy 
the public of the juſtice and lenity of her conduct. Bacon, who wanted 
firmneſs of character, more than humanity, gave to the whole tranſaction 
the moſt favourable turn for Eſſex ; and, in particular, painted out, in 
elaborate expreſſion, the dutiful ſubmiſſion which that nobleman diſcovered 
in the defence that he made for his conduct. When he read the paper 
to her, ſhe ſmiled at that paſſage, and obſerved to Bacon, that old love, 
ſhe ſaw, could not eaſily be forgotten. He replied, that he hoped ſhe 
meant that of herſelf *. 


ALL the world, indeed, expected that Eſſex would ſoon be reinſtated in 
his former credit d; perhaps, as is uſual in reconcilements founded on in- 
clination, would acquire an additional aſcendant over the queen, and after 
all his diſgraces, would again appear more a favourite than ever. They 
were confirmed in this hope, when they ſaw that, though he was ſtill pro- 
hibited from appearing at court ©, he was continued in his office of maſter 
of horſe, and was reſtored to his liberty, and that all his friends had acceſs 
to him. Eſſex himſelf ſeemed determined to perſevere in that conduct, 
which had hitherto been ſo ſucceſsful, and which the queen, by all this 
diſcipline, had endeavoured to render habitual to him : He wrote to her, 
that he kiſſed her majeſty's hand, and the rod with which ſhe had correc- 
ted him; but that he could never recover his wonted cheerſulneſs, till ſhe 
deigned to admit him to that preſence, which had ever been the chief 
ſource of his happineſs and enjoyment: And that he had now reſolved 
to make amends for his paſt errors, to retire into a country ſolitude, and 
ſay with Nebuchadnezzar, Let my dwelling be with the beaſts of the 
« field; let me eat graſs as an ox, and be wet with the dew of heaven ; 
+ till it ſhall pleaſe the queen to reſtore me to my underſtanding.” The 
queen was much pleaſed with theſe ſentiments, and replied, that ſhe heartily 
wiſhed his actions might correſpond with his expreſſions : that he had 
tried her patience a long time, and it was but fitting ſhe ſhould now 
make- ſome experiment of his ſubmiſſion ; that her father would 
never have pardoned ſo much obſtinacy; but that, if the furnace of 
affliction produced ſuch good effects, ſhe ſhould ever after have the 'bet- 
ter opinion of her chemiſtry 4. 


Tus earl of Eſſex poſſeſſed a monopoly of ſweet wines: and as his 
patent was near expiring, he patiently expected that the queen would 
renew it, and he conſidered this event as the critical circumſtance of his 
life, which would determine whether he could ever hope to be reinſtated 
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in credit and authority ©. But Elizabeth, though gracious in her deport. 
ment, was of a temper ſomewhat haughty and ſevere ; and being continual. 
ly ſurrounded with Eſſex's enemies, means were found to perſuade her, 
that his lofty ſpirit was not yet ſufficiently ſubdued, and that he muſt un. 
dergo this farther trial, before hecould again be ſafely received into favour, 
She therefore denied his requeſt ; and even added, in a contemptuous ſtile, 
that an ungovernable beaſt muſt be ſtinted in his provender f. 


Tuis rigour, puſhed one ſtep too far, proved the final ruin 


W of this young nobleman, and was the ſource of infinite ſor. 
trigues. row and vexation to the queen herſelf. Eſſex, who had with 


great difficulty ſo long ſubdued his proud ſpirit, and whoſe pati> 
ence was now exhaulted, imagining that the queen was entirely inexorable, 
burſt at once all reſtraints of ſubmiſſion and of prudence, and determined 


to ſeek relief, by proceeding to the utmoſt extremities againſt his enemies. 


Even during his greateſt favour he had ever been accuſtomed to carry 


matters with a high hand towards his ſovereign ; and as this practice 


gratified his own temper, and was ſometimes ſucceſsful, he had unpru- 


dently imagined, that it was the only proper method of managing hers: 


But being now reduced to deſpair, he gave entire reins to his vio- 


lent diſpoſition, and threw off all appearance of duty and reſpect. In- 
toxicated with the public favour, which he already poſſeſſed, he practiſed 
anew every art of popularity; and endeavoured to encreaſe the general 
good - will by a hoſpitable mauner of life, little ſuited to his ſituation and 


cireumſtances. His former employments had given him great connex- 
ions with men of the military profeſſion; and he now entertained: by ad- 


. ditional careſſes and civilitics, a friendſhip with all deſperate adventurers, 
whoſe attachment, he hoped, might, in his preſent views, prove ſcrvicea- 


ble to him. He ſecretly courted the confidence of the catholics ; but 
his chief truſt lay in the puritans, whom he openly careſſed, and whoſe 
manners he ſeemed ro have entirely adopted. He engaged the moſt ce- 
lebrated preachers of that ſect to reſort to Eſſex-houſe ; he had daily 
prayers and ſermons in his family; and he invited all the zealots in Lon- 
don to attend thoſe pious exerciſes. Such was the diſpoſition now be- 
ginning to prevail among the Engliſh, chat inſtead of feaſting and pub- 
lic ſpectacles, the methods anciently practiſed to gain the populace, no- 
thing ſo effeQually ingratiated an ambitious leader with the public, as 
theſe fanatical entertainwents. And as the puritanical preachers fre- 
quently inculcated in their ſermons the doctrine of reſiſtance to the civil 
magiſtrate, they prepared the minds of their hearers for thoſe ſcditious 
projects, which Eſſex was ſecretly meditating l. 
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Bur the greateſt imprudence of this nobleman proceeded from the o- 
penneſs of his temper, by which he was ill-· qualified to ſucceed in ſuch 
difficult and dangerous enterprizes. He indulged himſelf in great liber- 
ties of ſpeech, and was even heard to ſay of the queen, that ſhe was now 
grown an old woman, and was become as crooked in mind as in her body i. 
Some court ladies, whoſe favours Eſſex formerly neglected, carried her 
theſe ſtories, and incenſed her to a high degree againſt him. Elizabeth 
was ever remarkably jealous on this head ; and though ſhe was now approa- 
ching to her ſeventieth year, ſhe allowed her courtiers * and even foreign 
ambaſſadors, to compliment her upon her beauty; nor had all her good 
ſenſe been able to cure her of this prepoſterous vanity ®, 


Tua was alſo an expedient employed by Eſſex, which, if poſlible, 
was more provoking to the queen than thoſe ſarcaſms on her age and 
deformity : and that was his ſecret applications to the king of Scots, 
her heir and ſucceſſor. That prince had this year very narrowly eſca- 
ped a dangerous though ill-formed conſpiracy of the earl of Gowry ; and 
even his deliverance was attended with this diſagreeable circumſtance, that 
the obſtinate ecclefraſtics perſiſted, in ſpite of the moſt inconteſtible evi- 
dence, to maintain to his face, that there had been no ſuch conſpiracy. 
James haraſſed with his turbulent aud ſactious ſubjects, calt a wiſhful eye 
to the ſucceſſion of England; and, in proportion as the queen advanced 
in years, his defire encreaſed of mounting that throne, on which, beſides 
acquiring a great addition of power and ſplendor, he hoped to govern a 
people, ſo much more tractable and ſubmiſſive. He negociated with all 
the courts of Europe, in order to enſure himſelf friends- and partizans : 
He even neglected not the court of Rome and that of Spain; and though 
he engaged himſelf in no poſitive promiſe, he*flattered the cathohcs with 
hopes, that, in the event of his ſucceſſion, they might expect more liber- 
ty than was at preſent indulged them. Elizabeth was the only ſovereign 
ſovereign in Europe to whom he never dared to mention his right of ſuc- 
ceſſion : He knew, that though her advanced age might now invite her 
to think of fixing her heir to the crown, ſhe never could bear the proſpect 
of her own death without horror, and was determined {till to retain him 
and all other competitors, in an entire dependence upon her. 


Ess kx was deſcended by females from the royal family; and ſome of 
his ſanguine partizans had been ſo imprudent as to mention his name am- 
ong thoſe of other pretenders to the crown ; but the earl took care, by 
means of Henry Lee, whom he ſecretly ſent into Scotland, to aſſure James 
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that, ſo far from entertaining ſuch ambitious views, he was determined to 
ule every expedient for extorting an immediate declaration in favour of that 
monarch's right of ſucceſſion. James willingly hearkened to this propofal ; 
but did not approve of the violent methods which Eſſex intended to em. 
ploy. Eſſex had communicated his ſcheme to Mountjoy, deputy of Ire. 


land; and as no man ever commanded more the cordial affection and at. 


- tachment of his friends, he had even engaged a perſon of that virtue and 


- 


prudence to entertain thoughts of bringing over part of his army into 


England, and of forcing the queen to declare the king of Scots her ſuc. 


ceſſor u. And ſuch was Effex's impatient ardour, that though James de. 


clined this dangerous expedient, he ſtill endeavoured to perſuade Mount. 
joy not to deſiſt from the project: But the deputy, who thought that 
ſuch violence, though it might be prudent, and even juſtifiable, when ſup- 
ported by a ſovereign prince, next heir to the crown, would be raſh and 
criminal, if attempted by ſubjects, abſolutely refuſed his concurrence. 
The correſpondence, however, between Eſſex and the court of Scotland 
was {till conducted with great ſecrecy and cordiality ; and that nobleman, 
beſides conciliating the favour of James, repreſented all his own adverſa. 


ries as enemies to that prince's ſucceſſion, and as men entirely devoted to 
the intereſts of Spain, and partizans of the chimerical title of the In- 


fanta. : | 


Tus Infanta and the archduke, Albert, had made ſome advances to 
the queen for peace; and Boulogne, as a neutral town, was choſen for 
the place of conference. Sir Henry Neville, the Engliſh reſident in 
France, Herbert, Edmondes, and Beale, were ſent thither as ambaſſadors 
from England; and negociated with Zuniga, Carillo, Rich- 
ardot, and Verheiken, miniſters of Spain, and the archduke : 8 
But the conferences were ſoon broken off, by diſputes with re- 


gard to the ceremonial. Among the European ſtates England had ever been 


allowed the precedency above Caſtile, Arragon, Portugual, and the other 
kingdoms of which the' Spaniſh monarchy was compoſed ; and Elizabeth 
inſiſted, that this ancient right was not loſt on account of the junction 
of theſe ſtates, and that that monarchy, in its preſent ſituation, though it 


- ſurpaſſed the Engliſh in extent, as well as in power, could not be compa- 


red with it in point of antiquity, the only durable and regular foundation 
of precedency among kingdoms as well as noble families. That ſhe might 
ſhew, however, a pacific diſpoſition, ſhe was content to yield to an equz- 


lity; but the Spaniſh miniſters, as their nation had always diſputed pre- 


cedency even with France, to which England yielded, would proceed us 
farther in the conference, till their ſuperiority of rank were acknowledg 
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ed o. During the preparations for this abortive negociation, the earl of 
Nottingham, the admiral, lord Buckhurft, treaſurer, and ſecretary Cecil, 
had diſcovered their inclination to peace ; but as the Engliſh nation, fluſh- 
ed with ſucceſs, and ſanguine in their hopes of plunder and conqueſt, were 
in general averſe to that meaſure, it was eaſy for a perſon ſo popular as 
Eſſex, to infuſe into the multitude an opinion, that theſe miniſters had ſa- 
crificed the intereſts of their country to Spain, and would even make no 
ſeruple of receiving a ſovereign from that hoſtile nation. 


Bur Eſſex not content with theſe arts for decrying his adver- 
faries, proceeded to concert more violent methods of ruining them; 
chiefly inſtigated by Cuffe, his ſecretary, a man of a bold and arrogant 
ſpirit, who had acquired a great aſcendant over his patron. A ſelect 
council of of malcontents was formed, who commonly met at Drury-houſe, 
and were compoſed of Sir Charles Davers, to whom the houſe belonged, 
the earl of Southampton, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir Chriſtopher Blount, 
Sir John Davies, and John Littleton ; and Eſſex, who boaſted, that he 
had a hundred and twenty barons, knights, and gentlemen of note, at his 
devotion, and who truſted ſtill more to bis authority with the populace, 
communicated to his aſſociates thoſe ſecret deſigns with which his con- 


 fidence in ſo powerful a party had inſpired him. Among other criminal 


projets, the reſult of blind rage and deſpair, he deliberated with them 


concerning the method of taking arms; and aſked their opinion whether 


he had beſt begin with ſeizing the palace or the Tower, or ſet out with 
making himſelf malter at once of both places. The firſt enterprize being 
preferred, a method was concerted for executing it. It was agreed, that 
Sir Chhriſtopher Blount, with a choice detachment, ſhould 
poſſeſs himſelf of the palace gates: that Davies ſhould ſeize 
the hall, Davers the guard-chamber, and preſence-chamber ; 
and that Eſſex ſhould ruſh in from the meuſe, attended by a body of his 
partizans ; ſhould entreat the queen, with all demonſtrations of humility, 
to remove his enemies; ſhould oblige her to aſſemble a parhament 
and ſhould with common conſent ſettle a new plan of government ?. 


His ſoſur- 
rection. 


Waius theſe deſperate projects were in agitation, many rea- ych Feb. 
ſons of ſuſpicion were carried to the queen; and ſhe ſent 
Robert Sacville, ſon of the treaſurer, to Eſſex houſe, on pretence of a viſit, 
but, in reality, with a view of diſcovering whether there were in that place 
any unuſual concourſe of people, or any extraordinary preparations, which 
might threaten an inſurrection. Soon after, Eſſex received a ſummons to 
attend the council, which met at the treaſurer's houſe ; and while he was 
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muſing on this circumſtance, and comparing it with the late unexpected 
viſit from Sacville, a private note was conveyed to him, by which 
he was warned to provide for his own ſafety. He concluded, that all 
his conſpiracy was diſcovered, at leaſt ſuſpe&ed ; and that the eaſieſt 
puniſhment which he had reaſon to apprehend, was a new and more ſevere 
confinement : He therefore excuſed himſelf to the council on pre. 
tence of an indiſpoſition; and he immediately diſpatched meſſages to his 
more intimate confederates, requeſting their advice and aſſiſtance in the 
preſent critical fituation of his affairs, They deliberated, whether they 
ſhould abandon all their projects, and fly the kingdom; or iultautly 
ſeize the palace with the force which they could aſſemble; . or rely upon 
the affections of the citizens, who were generally known to have a 
great attachment to the earl. Eſſex declared againſt the firſt expedient, 
and profeſſed himſelf determined to undergo any fate rather than ſub. 


mit to live the life of a fugitive. To ſcize the palace ſeemed impracticable, 


without more preparations ; eſpecially as the queen ſeemed now aware of 
their projects, and, as they heard, had uſed the precaution of doubling her 
ordinary guards, There remained, therefore, no expedient but that of 


betaking themſelves to the city ; and, while the prudence and feaſibility | 


of this reſolution was under debate, a perſon arrived, who, as if he had re. 
ceived a commiſſion for the . purpoſe, gave them aſſurance of the affections 
of the Londoners, and affirmed, that they might ſecurely reſt any project 
on that foundation, The popularity of Eſſex bad chiefly buoyed him up 
in all his vain undertakings ; and he fondly imagined, that, with no other 
aſſiſtance than the good will of the multitude, he might overturn Eliza- 
beth's government, confirmed by time, revered for wiſdom, ſupported by 
vigour, and concurring with the general ſentiments of the nation. The 
wild project of raiſing the city was immediately reſolved on; the execu- 
tion of it was delayed till next day ; and emiſſaries were diſpatched to all 
Efſex's friends, informing them that Cobham and Raleigh had laid ſchemes 
againſt his life, and entreating their preſence and aſſiſtance. 


8 * f Next day, there appeared at Eſſex-houſe the earls of South- 

ampton and Rutland, the lords Sandys and Monteagle, with a- 
bout three hundred gentlemen of good quality and fortune, and Eſſex in- 
formed them of the danger to which, he pretended, the machinations of 
his enemies expoſed him. To ſome he ſaid, that he would throw himſclt 
at the queen's feet, and crave her juſtice and protection: To others, he 
boaſted of his intereſt in the city, and affirmed, that, whatever might hap- 
pen, this reſource could never fail him. The queen was informed of theſe 
deſigns, by means of intelligence conveyed, as is ſuppoſed, to Raleigh, by 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges ; and, having ordered the magiſtrates of London 
to keep the citizens in readineſs, the ſent Egerton, lord keeper, to Eſſer- 
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houſe, with the earl of Worceſter, Sir William Knollys, controller, and 
Popham, chief juſtice, in order to learn the cauſe of theſe unuſual commo- 
tions. They were, with difficulty, admitted through a wicket ; but all 
their ſervants were excluded, except the purſe bearer. After ſome alter- 
cation, in which they charged Eſſex's retainers, upon their allegiance, to 
lay down their arms, and were menaced, in their turn, by the angry mul- 
titude who ſurrounded them, the earl, who found that matters were paſt 
recal, reſolved to leave them priſoners in his houſe, and to proceed to the 
execution of his former project. He ſallied forth with about two hun- 
dred attendants, armed only with walking ſwords ; and in his paſſage to 
the city was joined by the earl of Bedford and Lord Cromwel. He cried 
aloud, For the queen ! for the queen ! a plot is laid for my life ; and 
then proceeded to the houſe of Smith the ſheriff, on whoſe aid he had great 
reliance. The citizens flocked about him in amazement ; but though he 
told chem that England was fold to the Infanta, and exhorted them to arm 
inſtantly, otherwiſe they could not do him any ſervice, no one ſhowed a diſ- 
poſition to join him. The ſheriff on the earl's approach to his houſe, ſtole 
out at a back door, and made the beſt of his way to the mayor. Eſſex, 
meanwhile, obſerving the coldneſs of the citizens, and hearing that he was 
proclaimed a traitor by the earl of Cumberland and lord Burleigh, began 
to deſpair of ſucceſs, and thought of retreating to his own houſe. He 
found the ſtreets in his paſſage barricadoed and guarded by the citizens un- 
der the command of Sir John Leviſon. In his attempt to force his way, 
Tracy, a young gentleman, to whom he bore great friendſhip, was killed, 
with two or three of the Londoners ; and the earl himſelf, attended by a 
few of his partizans (for the greater part began ſecretly to withdraw them- 
ſelves) retired towards the river, and taking boat, arrived at Eſſex-houſe. 
He there found, that Gorges, whom he had ſent before to capitulate with 
the lord keeper and the other counſcllors, had given all of them their liber- 
ty, and had gone to court with them. He was now reduced to deſpair ; 
and appeared determined, in proſecution of lord Sandys? advice, to defend 
himſelf to the laſt extremity, and rather to periſh, like a brave man, with 
his ſword in his hand, than baſely by the hands of the executioner: But 
aſter ſome parley, and after demanding in vain, firſt hoſtages, then condi- 
tions from the beſiegers, he ſurrendered at diſcretion ; requeſting only ci- 
vil treatment, and a fair and impartial hearing 4. 


Tax queen, who, during all this commotion, had behaved 

: onto . tor. 
with as great tranquillity and ſecurity, as if there had only h Feb. 
paſſed a fray in the ſtreets, in which ſhe was nowiſe concer- His Trial. 
ned i, ſoon gave orders for the trial of the moſt conſiderable of 


the criminals. The earls of Eſſex and Southampton were arraigned before 
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a jury of twenty-five peers, where Buckhurſt ated as lord ſteward. © Th, 
guilt of the priſoners was too apparent to admit of any doubt ; and be. 
fides the inſurrection known to every body, the treaſonable conferences 
at Drury houſe were proved by undoubted evidence. Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges was produced in court : 'The confeſſions of the earl of Rutland, 
of the lords Cromwel, Sandys, and Monteagle, of Davers, Blount, and 
Davies, were only read to the peers according to the practice of that age, 
Eſſex's beſt friends were ſcandalized at his aſſurance in inſiſting ſo poſi- 
fively on his innocence, and the goodneſs of his intentions; and ſtill more 
at his vindictive diſpoſition, in accuſing, without any appearance of reaſon, 
ſecretary Cecil as a partizan of the Infanta's title. The ſecretary, who 
had expected this charge, ſtepped into the court, and challenged Eſſex 
to produce his authority, which, on examination, was found extremely 
weak and frivolous', When ſentence was pronounced, Eſſex ſpoke like 
a man who expected nothing but death: But he added, that he ſhould be 
ſorry if he were repreſented to the queen as a perſon that deſpiſed her 
clemency ; though he ſhould not, he believed, make any cringing ſub. 
miſſions to obtain it. Southampton's behaviour was more mild and ſub. 
miſſive : He entreated the good offices of the peers in ſo modelt and 
becoming a manner as excited compaſſion in every one. 


Tus moſt remarkable circumſtance in Eſſex's trial was Bacon's appear. 
ance againſt him. He was none of the crown lawyers ; ſo was not oblig- 
ed by his office to aſſiſt at his trial: Yet did he not ſeruple, in order to 
obtain the queen's favour, to be active in bereaving of life his friend and 
patron, whoſe generohty he had often experienced. He compared Efſ- 
ex's conduct, in pretending to fear the attempts of his adverſaries, to 
that of Piſiſtratus, the Athenian, who cut and wounded his own body; 
and making the people believe that his enemies had committed that vio- 
lence, obtained a guard for his perſon, by whoſe aſſiſtance he afterwards 
ſubdued the liberties of his country. 


Arter Eſſex had paſſed ſome days in the ſolitude and reflections 4 a 
priſon, his proud heart was at laſt ſubdued, not by the fear of death, but 
by the ſentiments of religion; a principle which he had before attempted 


to make the inſtrument of his ambition, but which now took a more firm 


hold of his mind, and prevailed over every other motive and conſideration. 


_ His ſpiritual directors perſuaded him, that he never could obtain the 


pardon of Heaven, unleſs he made a full conſeſſion of his difloyalty ; and 


he gave in to the council an account of all his criminal deſigns, as well as 


of his correſpondence with the king of Scots. © He ſpared not even his 
moſt intimate friends, ſuch as lord Mountjoy, whom he had engaged is 


Bacon, vol, iv. p, 539 
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theſe conſpiracies; and he ſought to pacify his preſent remorſe, by making 
ſuch atonements as, in any other period of his life, he would have deemed 
more blameable than thoſe attempts themſelves which were the objects of 
his penitence t. Sir Harry Nevil, in particular, a man of merit, he accuſed 


of a correſpondence with the conſpirators z though it appears that this gen- 


tleman had never aſſented to the propoſals made him, an d was no farther 
criminal than in not revealing the earl's treaſon ; an office to Which every 
man of honour naturally bears the ſtrongeſt reluctance u. Nevil was thrown 
into priſon, and underwent a ſevere perſecution : But, as the queen found 
Mountjoy an able and ſucceſsful commander, ſhe continued him in his 
government, and ſacrificed her reſentment to the public ſervice. 


EL1zaBETH affected extremely the praiſe of clemency ; and in every 
great example which ſhe had made during her reign, ſhe had always ap- 
peared full of reluctance and heſitation: But the{preſent ſituation of Eſsex 
called forth all her tender affections, and kept her in the moſt real agita- 
tion and irreſolution, She felt a perpetual combat between reſentment 
and inclination, pride and compaſſion, the care of her own ſafety and con- 
cern for her favourite; and her ſituation, during this interval, was perhaps 
more an object of pity, than that to which Eſſex himſelf was reduced. She 
ſigned the warrant for his execution ; ſhe countermanded 1t ; ſhe again re- 
ſolved on his death; ſhe felt a new return of tenderneſs. Eſſex's enemies 
told her, that he himſelf deſired to die, and had aſſured her, that ſhe could 
never be in ſafety while he lived: It is likely, that this proof of penitence 
and of concern for her would produce a contrary effect to what they in- 
tended, and would revive all the fond affection which ſte had ſo long in- 
dulged towards the unhappy priſoner. But what chiefly hardened her heart 
againſt him was his ſuppoſed obſlinacy in never making, as ſhe hourly ex- 
pected, any application to her for mercy ; and ſhe finally gave her conſent 
to his execution. He diſcovered, at his death, ſymptoms rather of peni- 
tence and piety - than of fear; and willingly acknowledged the juſtice of 
the ſentence by which he ſuffered. The execution was private in the 
Tower, agreeably to his own requeſt. He was apprehenſive, 
he ſaid, leſt the favour and compaſſion of the people would —_ 
too much raiſe his heart in thoſe moments, when humiliation Aud cxe- 
under the afflicting hand of Heaven was the only proper ſen- en. 
timent which he could indulge x. And the queen, no doubt, thought that 
prudence required the removing of ſo melancholy a {peQacle from the 
public eye- Sir Walter Raleigh, who came to the Tower on purpoſe, and 
who beheld Eſſex's execution from a window, encreaſed much, by this ac- 
tion, the general hatred under which he already laboured : It was thought 
that his ſole intention was to feait his eyes with the death of an enemy; 


u Ihid..Vol. . p. 392 * Dr. Barlow's ſermon on 
* Bacon, vol. iv. p. 534 


t Winwood, vol. i p. 402 
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and no apology, which he could make for ſo ungenerous a conduct, could 
be accepted by the public. The cruelty and animoſity {with which he 
urged on Eſſex's fate, even when Cecil relented !, were {till regarded as the 
principles of this unmanly behaviour. 


Tus earl of Eſſex was but thirty-four years of age, when his raſhneſs, 
imprudence, and violence, brought him to this untimely end. We mull 
here, as in many other inſtances, lament the inconſtancy of human, nature, 
that a perſon endowed with ſo many noble virtues, generoſity, ſincerity, 
friendſhip, valour, eloquence, and induſtry, ſhould, in the later period of 
his life, have given reins to his ungovernable paſſions, and involved, not 
only himſelf, but many of his friends in utter ruin. The queen's tender- 
neſs and paſſion for him, as it was the cauſe of thoſe premature honours 
which he attained, ſeems, on the whole, the chief circumſtance which 
brought on his unhappy fate. Confident of her partiality towards him, as 
well as of his own merit, he treated her with a haughtineſs which neither 
her love nor her dignity could bear; and as her amorous inclinations, in ſo 
advanced an age,. would naturally make her appear ridiculous, if not odi- 


ous, in his eyes, he was engaged, by an imprudent openneſs, of which he 


made profeſſion, to diſcover too eaſily thoſe ſentiments to her. The many 
reconciliations and returns of affection, of which he had ſtill made advan- 
tage, induced him to venture on new provocations, till he puſhed her be- 
yond all bounds of patience ; and he forgot, that though the ſentiments 
of the woman were ever ſtrong in her, thoſe of the ſovereign had ſtill, in the 
end, appeared predominant. | 


Sou of Eſſex's aſſociates, Cuffe, Davers, Blount, Meric, and Davis, 
were tried and condemned, and all of theſe, except Davis, were executed. 
The queen pardoned the reſt ; being perſuaded that they were drawn in 
merely from their friendſhip to that nobleman, and their care of his ſafety 
and were ignorant of the more criminal part of his intentions. Southamp- 
ton's life was ſaved with great difficulty ; but he was detained in priſon 
during the remainder of this reign. 


Tus king of Scots, apprehenſive leſt his correſpondence with | Eſſex 


might have been diſcovered, and have given offence to Elizabeth, ſeat the 


earl of Marre and lord Kinloſs as ambaſſadors to England, in orJer to con- 
gratulate the queen on her eſcape from the late inſurrection and conſpi- 
racy. They were alſo ordered to make ſecret enquiry, whether any mea: 
ſures had been taken by her for excluding him from the ſucceſſion, as well 
as to diſcover the inclinations of the chief nobility and counſellors, in caſe 
of the queen's demiſe . They found the diſpoſitions of men as favour- 


able as they could wiſh ; and they even entered into a correſpondence, with 


7 Murdin, p. 811, 2 Birch's Memoirs vol. ii. p. 3:0, j 
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ſecretary Cecil, whoſe-influence, after the fall of Eiſex, was now uncon- 
trouled *, and who was reſolved, by this policy, to acquire, in time, the 
confidence of the ſucceſſor. He knew how jealous Elizabeth ever was of 
her authority, and he therefore carefully concealed from her his attach- 
ment to James: But he afterwards aſſerted, that nothing could be more 
advantageous to her than this correſpondence ; becauſe the king of Scots, 
ſecure of mounting the throne by his undoubted title, aided by thoſe con · 
nections with the Engliſh miniſtry, was the leſs likely to give any diſtur- 
bance to the preſent ſovereign. He alſo perſuaded that prince to remain in 
quiet, and patiently to expect that time ſhould open to him the inheri- 
tance of the crown, without puſhing his friends on deſperate enterprizes, 
which would totally incapacitate them from ſerving him. James's equity, 
as well as his natural facility of diſpoſition, eaſily inclined him to embrace 
that reſolution d; and in this manner the minds of the Engliſh were ſilent- 
ly, but univerſally diſpoſed to admit, without oppoſition, the ſucceſſion of 
the Scottiſh line: The death of Eſſex, by putting an end to faction, had, 
been rather favourable than prejudicial to that great event. 


Taz French king, who was little prepoſſeſſed in favour of James, and 
who, for obvious reaſons, was averſe to the union of England and Scot- 
land ©, made his ambaſſador drop ſome hints to Cecil of Henry's willing 
neſs to concur in any meaſure for diſappointing the hopes of the Scottiſh 
monarch ; but as Cecil ſhowed an entire diſapprobation of ſuch ſchemes, 
the court of France took no farther ſteps in that matter; and thus, the on- 
y foreign power, which could give much diſturbance to James's ſucceſſion, 
was induced to acquieſce in it l. Henry made a journey this 
ſummer to Calais; and the queen, hearing of his intentions, 1601. 
went to Dover, in hopes of having a perſonal interview with a 22 15 
monarch, whom, of all others, ſhe moſt loved and moſt reſpect- 
ed. The king of France, who felt the ſame ſentiments towards her, 
would gladly have accepted of the propoſal ; but as many difficulties oc · 
curred, it appeared neceflary to lay aſide, by common conſent, the pro- 
ict of an interview. Elizabeth, however, wrote ſucceſſively two letters to 
Henry, one by Edmondes, another by Sir Robert Sydney; in which ſhe 
expreſſed a defire of conferring, about a buſineſs of importance, with ſome 
miniſter in whom that prince repoſed entire confidence. The marqueſs of 
Roſni, the king's favourite and prime miniſter came to Dover in diſguiſe ; 
and the Memoirs of that able ſtateſman contain a full account of his con- 
ference with Elizabeth. This princeſs had ſormed a ſcheme for eſtabliſh- 
ing, in conjunction with Henry, a new fyſtem in Europe, and of fixing a 
durable balance of power, by the ere ion of new ſtates on the ruins of the 
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were ſtill in diſorder, and made a great diverſion of her forces. 
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houſe of Auſtria, She had even the prudence to foreſee the perils, which 


might enſue from the aggrandizement of her ally; and ſhe purpoſed to u- 


nitz all the ſeventeen provinces of the Low Countries in one republic, in 
order to form a perpetual barrier againſt the dangerous encreaſe of the 
French, as well as of the Spaniſh monarchy. Henry had himſelf long 
meditated ſuch a project againſt the Auſtrian family; and Rofai could 
not forbear expreſſing his aſtoniſhment, when he found that Elizabeth and 
his maſter, though they had never communicated their ſentiments on this 
ſubject, not only had entered into the ſame general views, but had alſo 


formed the ſame plan for their execution. The affairs, however, of 


France were not yet brought to a ſituation which might enable Henry to 
begin that great enterprize; and Roſni ſatisfied the queen, that it would 


be neceſſary to poſtpone for ſome years their united attack on the houſe 


f Auſtria, He departed, filled with juſt admiration at the ſolidity of 
Elizabeth's judgment, and the greatneſs of her mind; and he owns, that 
ſhe was entirely worthy of that high reputation, which ſhe enjoyed in 
Europe. | 


Tas queen's magnanimity in forming ſuch extenſive projects was the 
more remarkable, as, beſides her having fallen ſo far into the decline of 
life, the affairs of Ireland, though conducted with abilities and ſucceſs, 
The ex- 
pence, incurred by this war, lay heavy upon her narrow revenues; and her 
miniſters, taking advantaye of her diſpoſition to frugality, propoſed to her 
an expedient of ſaving, which, though ſhe at firſt diſapproved of it, ſhe was 
at laſt induced to embrace. It was repreſented to her, that the great ſums 
of money, remitted to Ireland for the pay of the Engliſh forces, came, by 
the neceſſary courſe of circulation, into the hands of the rebels, und ena- 
bled them to buy abroad all neceſſary ſupplies of arms and ammunition, 
which, from the extreme poverty of that kingdom, and its want of every 
uſeful commodity, they could not otherwiſe find means to purchaſe, It 


was therefore recommended to her, that ſhe ſhould pay her forces in baſe 


money; and it was aſſerted, that, beſides the great ſaving to the revenue, 
this ſpecies of coin could never be exported. with advantage, and would not 
paſs in any foreign market. Some of her wiſer counſcllors maintained, that, 
if the pay of the ſoldiers were raiſed in proportion, the Iriſh rebels would 
neceſſarily reap the ſame benefit from the baſe money, which would always 
be taken at a rate ſuitable to its value; if the pay were not raiſed, there 
would be danger of a mutiny among the troops, who, whatever names 
might be affixed to the pieces of metal, would ſoon find from experience, 
that they were "defrauded in their income ©, But Elizabeth, though ſhe 
juſtly valued herſclf on fixing the ſtandard of the Engliſh coin, much de- 
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baſed by her predeceſſors, and had innovated very little in that delicate ar- 
ticle, was ſeduced by the ſpecious arguments employed by the treaſurer on 
this occaſion ; and ſhe coined a great quantity of baſe money, which he 
made uſe of in the pay of her forces 1 in Ireland f. 


MounTJor, the deputy, was a man of abilities; and fore - 
ſecing the danger of mutiny among the troops, he led them in- 160r. 
ſtantly into the field, and reſolved, by means of ſtrict diſciplines fuceete 
and by keeping {them employed againſt the enemy, to obivate Ireland. 
thoſe inconveniencies,which were jull ly to be apprehended. He made mi- 
litary roads, and built a fortreſs at Moghery ; he drove the Mac-Geniſes 
out of Lecale ; he haraſſed Tyrone in Ulſter with inroads and leſſer expe- 
ditions ; and by deſtroying, every where, and during all ſeaſons, the pro- 
viſions of the Iriſh, he reduced them to periſh by famiae in the woods and 
moraſſes, to which they were obliged to retreat. At the ſame time, Sir 
Henry Docwray, who commanded-.another body of troops, took the caſtle 
of Derry, and put garriſons into Newton and Ainogh ; and having ſeized 
the monaſtery of Donnegal near Baliſhannon, he threw troops into it, and 
defended it againſt the aſſaults of O'Donnel and the Iriſh. Nor was Sir 
George Carew idle in the province of Munſter, He ſeized the titular earl 
of Deſmond, and ſent him over, with Florence Macarty, another chieftain, 
priſoner to England. He arreſted many ſuſpected perſons, and took hoſ- 
tages from others. And having got a reinforcement of two thouſand men 
from England, he threw himſelf into Corke, which he ſupplied with arms 
and proviſions ; and he put every thing in a condition for reſiſting the Spa- 
niſh invaſion, which was daily expected. The deputy, informed of the 
danger to which the ſouthern provinces were expoſed, left the proſecution 
of the war againſt Tyrone, who was reduced to great extremities z and he 
marched with his army into Munſter, 


Ar haſt the Spaniards, under Don Jobn d' Aquila, arrived 
at Kinſale; and Sir Richard Piercy, who commanded in the 23d Sept. 
town with a ſmall garriſon of a hundred and fifty men, found 
himſelf obliged to abandon it on their appearance. Theſe invaders a- 
mounted to four thouſand men, and the Iriſh diſcovered a ſtrong propen- 
ity to join them, in order to free themſelves from the .Engliſh government, 
with which they were extremely diſcontented. One chief ground of their 
complaint, was the introduction of trials by jury 5; an inſtitution, abhor- 
red by that people, though nothing contributes more to the ſupport of 
that equity and liberty, for which the Engliſh laws are fo jultly celebrated. 
The Iriſh alſo bore a great favour to the Spaniards, having entertained the 
opinion that they themſelves were deſcended from that nation; and their 


f Camden, tom. xvi. f. 414. 


5 Camden, p. 644. 
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attachment to the catholic religion proved a new cauſe of affection to the 
invaders. D*Aquila aſſumed the title of general in the holy war for the 
preſervation of the faith in Ireland ; and he endeavoured to perſuade the 
people, that Elizabeth was, by ſeveral bulls of the pope, deprived of her 
crown; that her ſubjects were abſolved from their oath of allegiance; and 
that the Spaniards were come to deliver the Iriſh from the dominion of 
the devil b. Mountjoy found it neceſſary to act with vigour, in order to 
prevent a total inſurrection of the Iriſh ; and having collected his forces, 
he formed the ſiege of Kinſale by land; while Sir Richard Leviſon, with 
a ſmall ſquadron, blockaded it by fea, He had no ſooner begun his oper. 
ations than he heard of the arrival of another body of two thouſand Spa- 
niards under the command of Alphonſo Ocampo, who had taken poſſeſſion 
of Baltimore and Berehaven; and he was obliged to detach Sir George 
Carew to oppoſe their progreſs. Tyrone, meanwhile, with Randal, Mac- 
Surley, Tirel baron of Kelley, and other chieftains of the Iriſh, had join- 
ed Ocampo with all their forces, and were marching to the relief of Kin- 
fale. The deputy, informed of their deſign by intercepted letters, made 
preparations to receive them; and being re-inforced by Leviſon with ſix 
hundred warines, he poſted his troops on an advantageous ground, which 
lay on the paſlage of the enemy, leaving ſome cavalry to prevent a ſally 
from d' Aquila and the Spaniſh garriſon. When Tyrone, with a detach- 
ment of Iriſh and Spaniards, approached, he was ſurprized to find the 
Engliſh fo well poſted, and ranged in good order; and he immediately 
ſounded a retreat : But the deputy gave orders to purſue him ; and having 
thrown theſe advanced troops into diſorder, he followed them to the main 
body, whom he alfo attacked, and put to flight, with the flaughter of 
twelve hundred men. Ocampo was taken priſoner; Tyrone fled into Ul- 
ſter 3 O'Donnel made his eſcape into Spain; and d* Aquila, finding bim- 
ſelf reduced to the greateſt difficulties, was obliged to capitulate upon ſuch 
terms as the deputy preſcribed to him: He ſurrendered Kinſale and Bal- 
timore, and agreed to evacuate the kingdom. This great blow, joined to 
other ſucceſſes, gained by Wilmot, governor of Kerry, and by Roger and 
Gavin Harvey, threw the rebelsintodiſmay, and gave a proſpe& of the fin- 
al reduction of Ireland. 


Tur Iriſh war, though ſucceſsful, was extremely burthenſome on the 
queen's revenue; and befides the ſupplics granted by parliament, which were 
indeed very ſmall, but which they ever regarded as mighty conceſſions, 
ſhe had been obliged, notwithſtanding her great frugality, to employ other 
expedients, ſuch as ſelling the royal demeſnes and crown jewels &, and ex- 
acting loans from the people ! ; in order to ſupport this cauſe, ſo eſſential 
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to the honour and intereſts of England. The neceſſity of her 
affairs obliged her again to ſummon a parliament ; and it here _16or. 

. ORober 27. 
appeared, that, though old age was advancing faſt upon her, 4 rarlia= 
though ſhe had loſt much of her popularity by the unfortunate ment. 
execution of Eſſex, inſomuch that, when ſhe appeared in public, ſhe was 
not attended with the uſual acclamations ®, yet the powers of her prero- 
gative, ſupported by her vigour, ſtill remained as high and uncontroulable 


as ever. 


Tas active reign of Elizabeth had enabled many perſons to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in civil, and military employments ; and the queen, who was not 
able, from her revenue, to give them any rewards proportioned to their 
ſervices, had made uſe of an expedient which had been employed by her 
predeceſſors, but which had never been carried to ſuch an extreme as un- 
der her adminiſtration. She granted her ſervants and courtiers patents for 
monopolies z and theſe patents they ſold to others, who were thereby en - 
abled to raiſe commodities to what price they pleaſed, and who put invin- 
cible reſtraints upon all commerce, induſtry, and emulation 1n the arts, 
It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the number and importance of thoſe commo- 
dities, which were thus aſſigned over to patentees. Cutrants, ſalt, iron, 
powder, cards, calf-ſkins, fells, pouldavies, ox-ſhin-bones, train-oil, liſts of 
cloth, pot-aſhes, anniſeeeds, vinegar, ſea-coals, ſteel, aquavitz, bruſhes, 
pots, bottles, ſaltpetre, lead, accidences, oil, calamine-ſtone, oil of blubber, 
glaſſes, paper, ſtarch, tin, ſulphur, new drapery, dried pilchards, tranſpor- 
tation of iron ordnance, of beer, of horn, of leather, importation of Spa- 
niſh wool, of Iriſh yarn : Theſe are but a part of the commodities, which 
had been appropriated to monopoliſts a. When this hiſt was read in the 
houſe, a member cried, /s not bread in the number ? Bread, ſaid every one 
with aſtoniſhment : Yes, I aſſure you, replied he, if affairs go on at this rate, 
we ſhall have bread reduced to a monopoly before next parliament . Theſe mo- 
nopoliſts were ſo exorbitant in their demands, that in ſome places they 
raiſed the price of ſalt, from fixteen-pence a buſhel, to fourteen or fifteen 
ſhillings v. Such high profits naturally begat intruders upon their com- 
merce; and in order to ſecure themſelves againſt encroachments, the paten- 
tees were armed with high and arbitrary powers from the council, by which 
they were enabled to oppreſs the people at pleaſure, and to exact money 
from ſuch as they thought proper to accuſe of interfering with their pa- 
tent a. The patentees of fſalr-petre, having the power of entering into 
every houſe, and of committing what havock they pleaſed in ſtables, cel- 
lars, or wherever they ſuſpected ſalt- petre might be gathered; commonly 
extorted money from thoſe who defired to free themſelves from this damage 
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attachment to the catholic religion proved a new cauſe of affection to the 
invaders. D' Aquila aſſumed the title of general in the holy war for the 
preſervation of the faith in Ireland; and he endeavoured to perſuade the 
people, that Elizabeth was, by ſeveral bulls of the pope, deprived of her 
crown; that her ſubjects were abſolved from their oath of allegiance; and 
that the Spaniards were come to deliver the Iriſh from the dominion of 
the devil®, Mountjoy found it neceſſary to act with vigour, in order to 
prevent a total inſurrection of the Iriſh ; and having colle ct ed his forces, 
he formed the ſiege of Kinſale by land; while Sir Richard Leviſon, with 
a ſmall ſquadron, blockaded it by fea, He had no ſooner begun his oper. 
ations than he heard of rhe-arrival of another body of two thouſand Spa- 
niards under the command of Alphonſo Ocampo, who had taken poſſeſſion 
of Baltimore and Berehaven; and he was obliged to detach Sir George 
Carew to oppoſe their progreſs. Tyrone, meanwhile, with Randal, Mac- 
Surley, Tirel baron of Kelley, and other chieftains of the Iriſh, had join- 
ed Ocampo with all their forces, and were marching to the relief of Kin- 
fale. The deputy, informed of their deſign by intercepted letters, made 
preparations to receive thew ; and being re-inforced by Leviſon with fix 
hundred warines, he poſted his troops on an advantageous ground, which 
lay on the paſſage of the enemy, leaving ſome cavalry to prevent a ſally 
from d' Aquila and the Spaniſh garriſon. When Tyrone, with a detach- 
ment of Iriſh aud Spaniards, approached, he was ſurprized to find the 
Englſh fo well poſted, and ranged in good order; and he immediately 
founded a retreat : But the deputy gave orders to purſue him ; and having 
thrown theſe advanced troops into diſorder, he follow ed them to the main 
body, whom he alfo attacked, and put to flight, with the flaughter of 
twelve hundred men. Ocampo was taken priſoner; Tyrone fled into Ul- 
ſter 3 O*'Donnel made his eſcape into Spain; and Aquila, finding bim- 
ſelf reduced to the greateſt difficulties, was obliged to capitulate upon ſuch 
terms as the deputy preſcribed to bim: He ſurrendered Kinſale and Bal- 
timore, and agreed to evacuate the kingdom. This great blow, joined to 
other ſucceſſes, gained by Wilmot, governor of Kerry, and by Roger and 
Gavin Harvey, threw the rebelsintodiſmay, and gave a proſpect of the fin- 
al reduction of Ireland. 


Tur Iriſh war, though ſucceſsful, was extremely burthenſome on the 
queen's revenue; and beſides the ſupplics granted by parliament, which were 
indeed very ſmall, but which they ever regarded as mighty conceſſions, 
ſhe had been obliged, notwithſtanding her great frugality, to employ other 
expedients, ſuch as ſelling the royal demeſnes and crown jewels , and ex- 
acting loans from the people !; in order to ſupport this cauſe, ſo eſſential 
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to the honour and intereſts of England. The neceſſity of her 

affairs obliged her again to ſummon a parliament; and it here 1601. 
October 27. 

appeared, that, though old age was advancing faſt upon her, A parlia 

though ſhe had loſt much of her popularity by the unfortunate ment. 

execution of Eſſex, inſomuch that, when ſhe appeared in public, ſhe was 

not attended with the uſual acclamations u, yet the powers of her prero- 

gative, ſupported by her my: ſtill remained as high and uncontroulable 


as ever. 


Tas active reign of Elizabeth had enabled many perſons to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in civil, and military employ ments; and the queen, who was not 
able, from her revenue, to give them any rewards proportioned to their 
ſervices, had made uſe of an expedient which had been employed by her 
predeceſſors, but which had never been carried to ſuch an extreme as un- 
der her adminiſtration. She granted her ſervants and courtiers patents for 
monopolies ; and theſe patents they ſold to others, who were thereby en- 
abled to raiſe commodities to what price they pleaſed, and who put invin- 
cible reſtraints upon all commerce, induſtry, and emulation in the arts, 
It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the number and importance of thoſe commo- 
ities, which were thus aſſigned over to patentees. Currants, ſalt, iron, 
powder, cards, calf-ſkins, fells, pouldavies, ox-ſhin-bones, train oil, liſts of 
cloth, pot-aſhes, anniſeeeds, vinegar, ſea-coals, ſteel, aquavitz, bruſhes, 
pots, bottles, ſaltpetre, lead, accidences, oil, calamine-ſtone, oil of blubber, 
glaſſes, paper, ſtarch, tin, ſulphur, new drapery, dried pilchards, tranſpor- 
tation of iron ordnance, of beer, of horn, of leather, importation of Spa- 
niſh wool, of Iriſh yarn : Theſe are but a part of the commodities, which 
had been appropriated to monopoliſts a. When this liſt was read in the 
houſe, a member cried, I. not bread in the number ? Bread, ſaid every one 
with aſtoniſhment : Yes, I aſſure you, replied he, if affairs go on at this rate, 
we ſhall have bread reduced to a monopoly before next parliament o. Theſe mo- 
nopoliſts were ſo exorbitant in their demands, that in ſome places they 
raiſed the price of ſalt, from fixteen-pence a buſhel, to fourteen or fifteen 
ſhillings v. Such high profits naturally begat intruders upon their com- 
merce; and in order to ſecure themſelves againſt encroachments, the paten- 
tees were armed with high and arbitrary powers from the council, by which 
they were enabled to oppreſs the people at pleaſure, and to exact money 
from ſuch as they thought proper to accuſe of interfering with their pa» 
tent a. The patentees of ſalt-· petre, having the power of entering into 
every houſe, and of committing what havock they pleaſed in ſtables, cel- 
lars, or wherever they ſuſpected falt-petre might be gathered; commonly 
extorted money from thoſe who defired to free themſelves from this damage 
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or trouble”, And while all domeſtic intercourſe was thus reſtrained, left 
any ſcope ſhould remain for induſtry, almoſt every ſpecies of foreign com- 
merce was confined to excluſive companies, who bought and ſold at any 
price, that they themſelves thought proper to offer or exact. 


Tres grievances, the moſt intolerable for the preſent, and the moſt per- 
nicious in their conſequences, that ever were known in any age, or under 
any government, had been mentioned in the laſt parliament, and a petition 
had even been preſented to the queen, complaining of the patents; but ſhe 
ſtil perſiſted in defending her monopoliſts againſt her people. A bill was 
now introduced into the lower houſe, abobſhing all theſe monopolies ; and 
as the former application had been unſucceſsful, a law was infiſted on as 
the only certain expedient for correcting theſe abuſes. The courtiers, on 
the other hand, maintained, that this matter regarded the prerogative, 
and that the commons could never hope for ſueceſo, if they did not make 
application, in the moſt humble and reſpectful manner, to the queen's 
goodneſs and beneficence. The topics, which were advanced in the houſe, 
and which came equally from the courtiers and the country gentlemen, 
and were admitted by both, will appear the moſt extraordinary to ſach as 
are prepoſſeſſed with an idea ofthe privileges enjoyed by the people during 
that age, and of the liberty poſſeſſed under the adminiſtration of Elizabeth, 
It was aſſerted, that the queen inherited both an enlarging and areſtrain- 
ing power; by her prerogative ſhe might ſet at liberty what was reſtrain- 
ed by ftatute-or otherwiſe, and by her prerogative ſhe might reſtrain what 
was otherwiſe at liberty : That the royal prerogative was not to be can- 
vaſſed nor diſputed nor examined :; and did not even admit of any limita- 
tion u. That abſolute princes, ſuch as the ſovercigns of England, were a 
ſpecies of divinity x. That it was in vain to attempt tying the queen's 
hands by laws or ſtatutes ; fince, by means of her diſpenſing power, ſhe 
could Jooſzn herſelf at pleaſure? : And that even if a clauſe ſhould be an- 
nexed to a ſtatute, excluding her diſpenſing power, ſhe could firſt diſpenſe 
with that clauſe, and then "with the ſtatute 2. After all this diſcourſe, 
more worthy of a Turkiſh divan than of an Engliſh houſe of commons, ac- 
cording to our preſent idea of this aſſembly, the queen, who perceived 
how odious monopolies had become, and what heats were likely to ariſe, 
ſent for the ſpeaker, and deſired him to acquaint the houſe, that ſhe would 
immediately cancel the molt grievous and oppreflive of theſe patents “. 


Tus houſe was ſtruck with aſtoniſiment, and admiration, and gratitude 
at this extraordinary ioftance of the queen's goodneſs and condeſcenſion. 
A member ſaid, with tears in his eyes, that, if a ſentence of everlalting 


r D'Ezes, p. 653. $ T>id. p. 644. 675. t [þid, p. 644. 649. 
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happineſs had been pronounced in his favour, he could not have fclt more. 
joy than that with which he was at preſent overwhelmed ®» Another 
obſerved, that this meſfage from the ſacred perſon of the queen, was a kind 
of goſpel or glad-tidings, and ought to be received as ſuch, and be written 
in the tablets of their hearts ©. And it was farther remarked, that, in the 
ſame manner as the Deity would not give his glory to another, ſo the 
queen herſelf was the only agent in their preſent proſperity and happineſs 4. 
The houſe voted that the ſpeaker, with a committee, ſhould aſk permiſſion 
to wait on her majeſty, and return thanks to her for her gracious conceſſions 
to her people. 


Wen the ſpeaker, with the other members, was introduced to the queen, 
hey all flung themſelves on their knees; and remained in that poſture a 
conſiderable time, till ſhe thought proper to expreſs her deſire, that they 
ſhould riſe?s. The ſpeaker diſplayed the gratitude of the commons; 
becauſe her ſacred ears were ever open to hear them, and her bleſſed 
hands ever ſtretched out to relieve them. They acknowledged, he ſaid, 
in all duty and thankfulneſs acknowledged, that before they called, 
her preventing grace and all deſerving goodneſs watched over them for their 
good; more ready to give han they could defire, much leſs deſerve. 
He remarked, that the attribute which was moſt proper to God, to perform 
all he promiſeth, appertained alſo to her; and that ſhe was all truth, all 
conſtancy, and all goodneſs. And he concluded with theſe expreſſions, 
Neither do we preſent our thanks in words or any outward fign, which 
« can be no ſufficient retribution for ſo great goodneſs ; but in all duty 
« and thankfulneſs, proſtrate at your feet, we preſent our molt loyal 
“ and thankful hearts, even the laſt drop of blood in our hearts, and the 
© laſt ſpirit of breath in our noſtrils, to be poured out, to be breathed up, 
for yur ſafety f. The queen heard very patiently this ſpeech, in which 
ſhe was flattered in phraſes appropriated to the Supreme Beiug; and ſhe 
returned an anſwer, full of ſuch expreſſions of tenderneſs towards her peo- 
ple, as ought to have appeared fulſome after the late inſtances of rigour, 
which ſhe had employed, and from which nothing but neceſſity had made 
her depart. Thus was this critical affair happily terminated ; and Eliza- 
beth, by prudently receding, in time, from part of her prerogative, main- 
tained her dignity, and preſerved the affections of her people. 

c Ibid. p. 656. d D'Ewes, p 657. 

© We learn from Hentnezer's Travels, that no one ſpoke to quecn Elizabeth with- 
out kneeling; though now and then ſhe raiſed ſome with waving her hand. Nay, 
wherever ſhe turned her eye, every one fell on his knees. Her ſucceſſor firſt allowed 
his courtiers to omit this ceremony, and as he exeried not the power, ſo he relinquiſhed 
the appearance, of deſpotiſm- Even when queen Elizabeth was abſent, thoſe who 
covered her table, though perſons of quality neither approached it nor retired ifrom it 
without kneeling, and that oſten three times. 

D'Ewes, p. 658, 659. 
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Taz commons granted her a ſupply quite unprecedented, of four ſub. 
ſidies and eight fifteenths ; and they were ſo dutiful as to vote this ſupply 
before they received any ſatisfaction in the buſineſs of monopolies, which 
they juſtly conſidered as of the utmoſt importance to the intereſt and hap. 
pineſs of the nation. Had they attempted to extort that conceſſion by 
keeping the ſupply in ſuſpenſe ; ſo haughty was the queen's diſpoſition, 
that this appearance of conſtraint and jealouſy had been ſufficient to haye 
produced a denial of all their requeſts, and to have furced her unto ſome 
act: of authority {till more violent and arbitrary. 


3 Tus remaining events of this reign are neither numerous nor 

important, The queen, finding that the Spaniards' had involved 
her in ſo much trouble, by fomenting and aſſiſting the Iriſh rebellion, re. 
ſolved to give them employment at home; and ſhe fitted out a ſquadron 
of nine ſhips, under Sir Richard Leviſon, admiral, and Sir William Mon. 
ſon, vice-admiral, whom ſhe ſent on an expedition to the coaſt of Spain. 
The admiral, with part of the ſquadron, met the galleons loaded with trea- 
ſure ; but was not ſtrong enough to attack them. The vice-admiral alſo 
fell in with ſome rich ſhips ; but they eſcaped for a like reaſon : Ard 
theſe two brave officers, that their expedition might not prove entirely 
fruitleſs, reſolved to attack the harbour of Cerimbra in Portugal : where, 
they received intelligence, a very rich carrack had taken ſhelter. The 
harbour was guarded by a caſtle : There were eleven gallies ſtationed in 
it: And the militia of the country, to the number, as was believed, of 
twenty thouſand men, appeared in arms oa the ſhore : Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe obſtacles, and others derived from the winds and tides, the Eng- 
liſh ſquadron broke into the harbour, diſmounted the guns of the caſtle, 
ſunk, or burnt, or put to flight, the gallies, and obliged the carrack to 
ſurrender s. They brought her home to England, and ſhe was valued at 
a million of ducats®, A ſenſible loſs to the Spaniards ; and a ſupply {till 
more important to Elizabeth. 


Ius affairs of Ireland, after the defeat of Tyrone, and the expulſion 
of the Spaniards, haſtened to a ſettlement. Lord Mountjoy divided his 
army into ſmall parties, and haraſſed the rebels on every fide: He built 
Charlemont, and many other ſmall forts, which were impregnable to the 
Iriſh, and guarded all the important paſſes of the country: The activity of 
Sir Henry Docwray and Sir Arthur Chicheſter permitted no repoſe or 
ſecurity to the rebels: And many of the chieftains, after ſſculking, during 
ſome time in woods and moraſſes, ſubmitted to mercy, and received ſuch 


5 Monſon, p. 18m. un Camden, p. 647. 
i This year the Spaniards began the ſiege of Oſtend, which was bravely deſended for 


five months by Sir Francis Vere. The ſtates then relieved him, by ſending him a new ga- 


vernor ; and on the whole the ſiege laſted three years, and is computed to have coſt 
the lives of a hundred thouſand men. 
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conditions as the deputy was pleaſed to impoſe upon them. Ty- 
rone himſelf made application by Arthur Mac-Baron, his brother, 
to be received upon terms; but Mountjoy would not admit him, except, 
he made an abſolute ſurrender of his life and fortunes to the queen's mercy. 
He appeared before the deputy at Millefont, in a habit and 3 
poſture ſuitable to his preſent fortune; and after acknow- ſubmiſſion. 
[edging his offence in the moſt humble terms, he was commit- TR 1 

ted to cuſtody by Mountjoy, who intended to bring him over captive into 
England, to be diſpoſed of at the queen's pleaſure. 


Bur Elizabeth was now incapable of receiving any ſatis- 3 
faction from this fortunate event: She had fallen into a veg. 
profound melancholy ; which all the advantages of her high 
fortune, all the glories of her proſperous reign, were unable in any degree, 
to alleviate or aſſuage. Some aſcribed this depreſſion of mind to her re- 
pentance of granting a pardon to Tyrone, whom ſhe had always reſolved 
to bring to condign puniſhment for his treaſons, but who had made ſuch 
intereſt with the miniſters, as to extort a remiſſion from her. Others, 
with more likelihood, accounted for her dejection, by a diſcovery, which 
ſhe had made, of the correſpondence maintained in her court with her ſuc- 
ceſſor the king of Scots, and by the neglect to which, on account of her 
old age and infirmities, ſhe imagined herſelf to be expoſed, But there i$ 
another cauſe aſſigned for her melancholy, which has long been rejected 
by hiſtorians as romantic, but which late diſcoveries ſeem to have confir- 
med“: Some incidents happened which revived her tenderneſs for Eſſex, 
and filled her with the deepelt ſorrow for the conſent, which ſhe had un- 
warily given to his execution. 2 

Tus earl of Eſſex, after his return from the fortunate expedition againſt 
Cadiz, obſerving the enereaſe of the queen's fond attachment towards him, 
took occaſion to regret, that the neceſſity of her ſervice required him ol- 
ten to be abſent from her perſon, and expoſed him to all thoſe ill ofaces, 
which his enemies, more aſſiduous in their attendance, could employ a- 
gainſt him. She was moved with this tender jealouſy ; and making him 
the preſent of a ring, deſired him to keep that pledge of her affection, 
and aſſured him, that, into whatever diſgrace he ſhould fall, whatever pre- 
judices ſhe might be induced to entertain againſt him, yet, if he ſent her 
that ring, ſhe would immediately upon the fight of it, recall her former 
tender neſs, would afford him a patient hearing, and would lend a favour- 
able car to his apology. Eſſex, notwithſtanding all his misfortunes, re- 
ſerved this precious gift to the laſt extremity but after his trial and con- 


k See proofs of this remarkable fact collected iu Birch's negociatione, p. 206, And 
Menigirs, vol. ii. p. 48 t. $05 506, &c- 
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demnation, he reſolved to try the experiment, and he committed the ring 


to the counteſs of Nottingham whom he deſired to deliver it to the 
queen. The counteſs was prevailed on by her huſband, the mortal enemy 
of Eſſex, not to execute the commiſſion ; and Elizabeth, who ſtill ez. 


pected that her favourite would make this laſt appeal to her tenderneſs, 


and who aſcribed the neglect of it to his invincible obſtinacy, was, after 
much delay, and many internal combats, puſhed by reſentment and policy 


to ſign the warrant for his execution. The counteſs of Nottingham fal. 


ling into ſickneſs, aud affected with the near approach of death, was ſciz. 
ed with remorſe for her conduct; and having obtained a viſit from the 
queen, ſhe craved her pardon, and revealed to her the fatal ſecret. The 
queen, aſtoniſhed with this incident, burſt into a furious paſſion She 
ſhook the dying counteſs in her bed; and crying to her, That God might 
pardon her, but ſhe never could, ſhe broke from her, and thenceforth reſigned 
herſelf over to the deepeſt and moſt incurable melancholy. She rejected 
all conſolation : She even refuſed food and ſuſtenance : And throwing 
herſelf on the floor, ſhe remained ſullen and immoveable, feeding her 
thoughts on her afflictions, and declaring life and exiſtence an inſuffcrable 
burthen to her. Few words ſhe uttered ; and they were all expreſſive of 
ſome inward grief, which ſhe cared not to reveal: But ſighs and groans 
were the chief vent which ſhe gave to her deſpondency, and which, though 
they diſcovered her ſorrows, were never able to eaſe or aſſuage them. Ten 
days and nights ſhe lay upon the carpet, leaning on cuſhions which her 
maids brought her ; and her phyſicians could not perſuade her to be put 
to bed, much leſs to make trial of auy remedies, which they preſcribed to 
ber I. Her anxious mind had ſo long preyed on her frail body, that her 
end was viſibly approaching : and the council, being aſſembled, ſent the 
keeper, admiral and ſecretary, to know her will with regard to her ſuecel- 
ſr. She anſwered with a faint voice, that, as ſhe had held a regal ſcepter, 
ſhe deſired no other than a royal ſucceſſor. Cecil requeſting her to ex- 
plain herſelf more particularly, ſhe ſubjoined, that ſhe would have a king 
to ſucceed her; and who ſhould that be but her neareſt kinſman, the king 
of Scots? Being then adviſed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury to fix 
her thoughts upon God, ſhe replied, that ſhe did ſo, nor did her mind in 

the leaſt wander from him. Her voice ſoon after left her ; her 
and death. ſenſes failed; ſhe fell into a lethargic ſlumber, which con- 
24th March. tinued ſome hours ; and ſhe expired gently, without farther 
ſtruggle or convulſion, in the ſeventieth year of her age, and forty-fifth of 


her reign. 
So dark a cloud overcaſt the evening of the day, which 


and cha- bad ſhone out with a glorious luſtre in the eyes of all Europe 
racer. There are few great perſonages in hiſtory, who have been 


1 Strype vol, iv. No. 279. 
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more expoſed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation of friends, 
than queen Elizabeth: and yet there ſcarcely is any, whoſe reputation 
has been more certainly determined, by the unanimous conſent of poſ- 
terity. The unuſual length of her adminiſtration, and the ſtrong features 
of her character, were able to overcome all prejudices z and obliging her 
detractors to abate much of their invectises, and her admirers ſomewhat 
of their panegyrics, have at laſt, in ſpite of political factions, and, what 
is more, of religious animoſities, produced a uniform judgement with re- 
gerd to her conduct. Her vigour, her conſtancy, her magnanimity, her 
penetration, vigilance, addreſs, are allowed to merit the higheſt praiſes,and 
appear not to have been ſurpaſſed by any perſon that ever filled a throne : 
A conduct leſs rigorous, leſs imperious, more ſincere, more indulgent to 
her people, would have been requiſite, to form a perfect character. By 
the force of ber mind, ſhe controuled all her more active and ſtronger 
qualities, and prevented them from running into exceſs : Her heroiſm 
was exempt ſrom temerity, her frugality from avarice, her friendſhip from 
partiality, her active temper from turbulency and a vain ambition; She 
guarded not herſelf with equal care or equal ſucceſs from leſſer infirmities : 
the rivalſhip of beauty, the defire of admiration, the jealouſy of love, and 
the ſallies of anger. 


Hex ſingular talents for government were founded equally on her tem- 
per and on her capacity. Endowed with a great command over herſelf, ſhe 
ſoon obtained an uncontrouled aſcendant over her people: and while ſhe me- 
rited all their eſteem by her real virtues, ſhe alſo engaged their affeQtiong 
by her pretended ones. Few ſovereigns of England ſucceeded to the 
throne in more difficult circumſtances; and none ever conducted the go- 
rernment with ſuch uniform ſucceſs and felicity. Though unacquainted 
with the practice of toleration, the true ſecret for managing religious 
actions, ſhe preſerved her people, by her ſuperior prudence, from thoſe 
confuſions, in which theological controverſy had involved all the neigh- 
bouring nations : And though her enemies were the moſt powerful princes 
of Europe, the moſt active, the moſt enterprizing, the leaſt ſcrupulous, 
ſhe was able by her vigeur to make deep impreſſions on their ſtates: Her 
own greatneſs, remained meanwhile untouched and unimpaired. 


Tur wiſe miniſters and brave warriors, who flouriſhed under her reign, 
ſhare the praiſe of her ſucceſs ; but inſtead of leſſening the applauſe due 


to her, they make great addition to it. They owed all of them their ad- 


— 


vancement to her choice ; they were ſupported by her conſtancy ; and 


with all their abilities, they were never able to acquire any undue aſ- 

cendant over her, In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, ſhe re- 

mained equally miſtreſs : The force of the tender paſſions was great over her, 

but the force of her mind was ſtill ſuperior ; and the combat, which her 
Ver III. I 1 
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vitory viſibly coſt her, ſerves only to diſplay the firmneſs of her reſolution, 
and the loftineſs of her ambitious ſentiments. 


Tax fame of this princeſs, though it has ſurmounted the prejudices 
both of faction and bigotry, yet lies ſtill expoſed to another prejudice, 
which is more durable, becauſe more natural, and which, according to 
the different views in which we ſurvey her, is capable either of exalting 
beyond meaſure, or diminiſhing the luſtre of her character. This preju- 
dice is founded on the conſideration of her ſex. When we contemplate 
her as a woman, we are apt to be ſtruck with the bigheſt admiration of 
her great qualities and extenſive capacity; but we are alſo apt to require 

ſome more ſoftneſs of diſpoſition, ſome greater lenity of temper, ſome of 
thoſe amiable weakneſſes by which her ſex is diſtinguiſhed. But the true 
method of eſtimating her merit, is to lay aſide all theſe conſiderations, 
and conſider her merely as a rational being, placed in authority, and en- 
truſted with the government of mankind, We may find it difficult to re. 
concile our fancy to her as a wife or a miſtreſs ; but her qualities asa 
ſovereign, though with ſome confiderable exceptions, are the — of 
NI SANA e and approbation. 
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FT HE party among us who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
. . Govern- 
by their adhering to liberty and a popular government, ment of 
have long indulged their prejudices againſt the ſucceeding England. 
race of princes, by beſtowing unbounded panegyrics on the 
virtue and wiſdom of Elizabeth. They have even been ſo extremely ignorant 
of the tranſactions of this reign, as to extol her for a quality which of all o- 
thers, ſhe was leaſt poſſeſſed of; a tender regard ſor the conſtitution and a 
concern for the liberties and privileges of her people. But as it is ſcarcely po- 
ſible for the prepoſſeſſions of party to throw a veil much longer over facts ſo 
palpable and undeniable, there is danger leſt the public ſhould run into 
the oppoſite extreme, and ſhould entertain an averſion to the memory of 
a princeſs who exerciſed the royal authority in a manner fo contrary to all 
the ideas which we at preſent entertain of a legal conſtitution. But Eliz- 
abeth only ſupported the prerogatives tranſmitted to her by her predeceſ- 
ſors : She believed that her ſubjects were entitled to no more liberty than 
their anceſtors had enjoyed: Sbe found, that they entirely acquieſced 
in her arbitrary adminiſtration : And it was not natural for her to find 
fault with a form of government by which ſhe herſelf was inveſted with 
ſuch unlimited authority. In the particular exertions of power, the queſ- 
tion ought never to be forgotten, What is leit? But in the general diſ- 
tribution of power among the ſeveral members of a conſtitution, there 
can ſeldom be admitted any other queſtion than What is eftablifhed ? Few 
examples occur of princes who have willingly reſigned their power: None 


of thoſe who have, without ſtruggle and reluctance, allowed it to be ex- 
torted from them. If any other rule than eſtabliſhed practice be followed, fac- _ 


tions and diſſentions muſt multiply without end: And though many conſtitu- 
tions and none more than the Britiſh, have been improved even by violent in- 
novations, the praiſe beſtowed on thoſe patriots to whom the nation has 
been indebtcd for its privileges, ought to be given with ſome reſerve- 


% HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
and ſurely without the leaſt rancour againſt thoſe who adhered to the ay. | 
ctent conſtitution l. For 
In order to underſtand the ancient conſtitution of England, there is pire 
not a period which deſerves more to be ſtudied than the reign of Eliza. arbi 
beth. The prerogatives of this princeſs were ſcarcely ever diſputed, mon 
and ſhe therefore employed them without ſcruple : Her imperious tem. T 
per, a circumſtance in which ſhe went far beyond her ſucceſſors, rendered rible 
her exertions, of power violent and frequent, and diſcovered the full extent was 
of her authority: The great popularity which ſhe enjoyed, proves that the inqu 
did not infringe any e/abli/ted liberties of the people: There remains evi. ſimf 
dence ſufficient to aſcertain the moſt noted acts of her adminiſtration: this 
And though that evidence muſt be drawn from a ſource wide of the or- for 
dinary hiltorians, it becomes only the more authentic on that account, the 
and ſerves as a ſtronger proof that her particularexertions of power were the 
conceived to be nothing but the ordinary courſe of adminiſtration, fince « * 
they were not thought remarkable enough to be recorded even by con- « x 
temporary writers. If there was any difference in this particular, the and 
people in former reigns, ſeem rather to been more ſubmiſſive than even du- F 
ring the age of Elizabeth ®: It may not here be improper to recount 4 
ſome of the ancient prerogatives of the crown, and lay open the ſources fu 


of that great power which the Engliſh monarchs formerly enjoyed. _ 


Ox of the moſt ancient and moſt eſtabliſhed inſtruments of power was 

the court of Star chamber, which poſſeſſed an unlimited diſcretionary au- bett 
thority of fining, impriſoning, and infliting corporal puniſhment, and or t 
whoſe jurisdiction extended to all ſorts of offences, contempts, and diſor- com 
ders, that lay not within reach of the common law. The members a fa 
of this court conſiſted of the privy council and the judges ; men who, all mar 
a1 of them, enjoyed their offices during pleaſure: And when the prince Ma 
=. himſelf was preſent, he was the ſole judge, and all the others could only bet] 
7 = interpoſe with their advice. There needed but this one court in any go- _ 4 
* vernment to put an end to all regular, legal and exact plans of liberty: ing 
[ * 1 By the ancient conſtitution, is here meant that which prevailed before the ſetile· * 
| 1 ment of our preſcut plan cf liberty. There was a more ancient conſtitution, where ſlig 
$4 thought he people had perhaps leſs liberty than under the Tudors, yet the king had exe! 
13 alſo leſs authority: Ihe power of the barons was a great check upon him, and " 

" i] exerciſ:d great tyranny over them. But there was ſtill a more ancient conſticution, Viz, e 
4 | that before the ſigning of the charters, when neither the people nor the barons had any or r 
ih regular privileges; and the power of the government, during the reign of this able be | 
4 prince, was almoſt wholly in the king, The Enyliſh conſtituti ov, like all others, has not 
| been in a ſtate of continual fluctuation, | tan 
m jn a memorial of the state of the realm drawn by ſecretary Cecil in 1569 there is this _ 


« paſſage : Then followcth the deeay of obedience in civil policy, which being compared 

« with the fearfulneſs and reverence of all inferior eſtates to their ſuperiors in} time paſt, mo! 
ee will aſtoniſh any wiſe and conſiderate 1 to behold the deſperation of reforma- 

„tion. Haynes, p. 586. Again, p. 588. 
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For who durſt ſet himſelf in oppoſition to the crown and miniſtry, or aſ- 
pire to the character of being a patron of freedom, while expoſed to ſo 
arbitrary a jurisdiction? 1 much queſtion whether any of the abſolute 
monarchies in Europe contain, at preſent ſo illegal and deſpotic a tribunal, 

Tus court of High Commiſſion was another jurisdiction {till more ter- 


rible; both becauſe the crime of hereſy, of which it took cognizance, 


was more undefinable than any civil offence, and becauſe its methods of 
inquiſition, and of adminiſtering oaths, were more contrary to all the moſt 
ſimple ideas of juſtice and equity. 'The fines and impriſonments impoſed by 
this court were frequent: The deprivations and ſuſpenſions of the clergy 
for nonconformity were alſo numerous, and comprehended at one time 
the third of all the ecclefiaſtics of England”. The queen, in a letter to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſaid expreſsly, that ſhe was reſolved, - 
« That no man ſhould be ſuffered to decline, either on the left or on the 
e right hand, from the drawn line limited by authority, and by her laws 
and injunctions o. | 

Bur Martial Law went beyond even theſe two courts in a prompt, 
and arbitrary, and violent method of deciſion. Whenever there was any 
inſurrection or public-diſorder, the crown employed martial law; and it 
was, during that time, exerciſed, not only over the ſoldiers, but over the 
whole people: Any one might be puniſhed as a rebel, or an aider and a- 
bettor of rebellion, whom the provoſt- martial, or heutenant of a county, 
or their deputies pleaſed to ſuſpect. Lord Bacon ſays, that the trial at 
common law, granted to the earl of Eſſex and his fellow. conſpirators, was 
a favour ; for that the caſe would have borne and required the ſeverity of 
martial law v. We have ſeen inſtances of its being employed by queen 
Mary in defence of orthodoxy. There remains a letter of queen Eliza- 
beth's to the earl of Suſſex, after the ſuppreſſion of the northern rebellion, 
in which, ſhe ſharply reproves him, becauſe ſhe had not heard of his hav- 
ing executed any crimiaals by martial law ; though it is probable that 
near eight hundred perſons ſuffered, one way or other, on account of that 
light iuſurrection. But the kings of England did not always limit the 
exerciſe of this law to times of civil war and diſorder. In 1552, when 
there was no rebellion or inſurre&on, king Edward granted a commiſſion 
of martial law; and empowered the commiſſioners to execute it as ſpould 
be thought by their deſcretions most neceſſary". Queen Elizabeth too was 
not ſparing in the uſe of this law. In 1573, one Peter Burchet, a puri- 
tan, being perſuaded that it was meritorious to kill ſuch as oppoſed the 
truth of the goſpel, ran into the ſtreets, and wounded Hawkins, the fa- 


mous ſca-captain, whom he took for Hatton, the queen's favourite. The 
| #6: 480 

0 Neal, vol. i. p. 479. » Murden, p 183. P Vol. iv p. 510. 4 MS. of Lord Royſ- 
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queen was ſo incenſed, that ſhe ordered him to be puniſhed inſtantly by 


martial law; but, upon the remonſlrance of ſome prudent counſellors, 
who told her that this law was uſually confined to turbulent times, ſhe 
recalled her order, and delivered over Burchet to the common law i, But 
ſhe continued not always ſo reſerved in exerting this authority. There 
remains a proclamation of hers, in which ſhe orders martial law to be uſ. 
ed againſt all ſuch as import bulls, or even forbidden books and pamphlets, 
from abroad :; and prohibits the queſtioning of the lieutenants, or their de- 
puties, for their arbitrary puniſhment of ſuch offenders, any lawv or flatute 
to the contrary in any wiſe notwithſlanding. We have another act of hers ſtill 
more extraordinary, The ſtreets of London were much infeſted with idle 
vagabonds and riotous perſons : The lord mayor had endeavoured to re. 


preſs this diſorder : The Star chamber had exerted its authority, and in- 


flicted puniſhment. on theſe rioters: But the queen, finding thoſe reme- 
dies ineffectual, revived martial law, and gave Sir Thomas Wilford a com- 
miſſion of provoſt-martial : ** Granting him authority, and commanding 
« him upon ſigniſication given by the juſtices of peace in London, or in 
e the neighbourimg counties, of ſuch offenders, worthy to be ſpeedily ex- 
&« ecuted by martial law, to attach and take the ſame perſons, and in the 
« preſence of the ſaid juſtices, according to juſtice of martial law, to exe- 
« cute themjupon the gallows or gibbet openly, or near to ſuch place where 
&* the ſaid rebellious and incorrigible offenders ſhall be found to have 
« committed the ſaid great offences u.“ I ſuppoſe it would be diffi- 
cult to produce an inftance of ſuch an act of authority in any place 
nearer than Muſcovy, The patent of High Conſtable, granted to earl 


Rivers by Edward IV. proves the nature of the office. The powers 


are unlimited, perpetual, and remain in force during peace, as well as 
during war and rebellion, The parliament, in Edward VIth's reign, ac- 


+ knowledged the juriſdiction of the Conſtable and Martial's-court to be part 


of the law of the land *. 
Tat Star- chamber, and High Commiſſion, and Court-martial, though 


arbitrary juriſdictions, had ſtill ſome pretence of a trial, at leaſt of 


a ſentence ; but there was a grievous puniſhment very generally inflicted 
in that age, without any other authority than the warrant of a ſecretary 
of ſtate; or of the privy-council *; and that was, impriſonment in any 
Jail, and during any time that the miniſters. ſhould think proper. In fuſ- 
picious times, all the jails were full of priſoners of ſtate: and theſe unhappy 
victims of public jealouſy were ſometimes thrown into dungeons, and loaded 


'L Camden, p. 446. Strype, vol. ii. p. 298. t Strype vol iii. p. 70. 
u Rymer, vol. Xvi. p. 279. W 72 Edw. VI. cap, 20. See Sir John Davis's 
Queſtion concerning Impoſitions, p 9. * In 14588, the lord mayor committed 
ſeveral citizens to priſon, beeauſe they refuſed to pay he loan demanded of them. 
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with irons, and treated in the moſt cruel manner, without? gy being 
able to obtain any remedy from law. 

Tais practice was an indirect way of employing torture: But the 
rack itſelf, though not admitted in the ordinary execution of juſtice , 
was frequently uſed, upon any ſuſpicion, by authority of a warrant from a 
ſecretary or the privy-council, Even the council in the marches of Wales 
was empowered, by their very commiſſion, to make uſe of torture when- 
erer they thought proper . There cannot be a ſtronger proof how light- 
ly the rack was employed, than the following ſtory, told by lord Bacon. 
We ſhall give it in his own words: “ The queen was mightily incenſed 
« againſt Haywarde, on account of a book he dedicated to lord Eſſex, 
« being a ſtory of the firſt year of Henry IV. thinking it a ſeditious pre- 
« lude to put into the people's heads boldneſs and faction“: She faid, ſhe 
had an opinion that there was treaſon in it, and aſked me, if I could 
not find any places in it that might be drawn within the caſe of treaſon ? 
« Whereto I anſwered, For treaſon, ſure I found none; but for felony, 
« very many: And when her majeſty haſtily aſked me, Wherein? I told 
her the author had committed very apparent theft: For he had taken 
« moſt of the ſentences of Cornelius Tacitus, and tranſlated them into 
« Engliſh, and put them into his text. And another time, when the 


' « queen could not be perſuaded, that it was his writing whoſe name was 


« to it, but that it had ſome more miſchievous author, and ſaid, with great 
« indignation, that ſhe would have him racked to produce his author; 1 
« replied, Nay, madam, he is a doctor, never rack his perſon, but rack his 
« flyle : Let him have pen, ink, and paper, and help of books, and be 
« enjoined to continue the ſtory where it breaketh off, and 1 will under- 
take, by collating the ſtyles, to judge whether he were the author or 
© no,” Thus had it not been for Bacon's humanity, or rather his wit, 
this author, a man of letters, had been put to the rack, for a moſt inno- 
cent performance, His real offence was, his dedicating a book to that 
munificent patron of the learned, the carl of Eſſex, at a time when this 
nobleman lay under her majeſty's diſpleaſure. 


Tus queen's menace, of trying and puniſhing Haywarde for treaſon, 
could eafily have been executed, let his book have been ever ſo innocent. 
While ſo many terrors hung over the people, no jury durſt have acquitted 
a man, when the court was reſolved to have him condemned. The prac- 
tice alſo, of not confronting witneſſes with the priſoner, gave the crown 
lawyers all imaginable advantage againſt him. And, indeed, there ſcarce- 


114 
E Harriſon, book ii. chap, Tr, 2 Haynes, p. 196 See father a Boderie, vol. 
. p. 21 t. 2 To our apprehenſion, Hay warde's bock ſeems rather to have a con- 


trary tendency. For he has there preſerved the famous ſpeech of the biſhop of Carliſle, 
which contains, in the moſt expreſs terms, the doctrine of patſive obedience. But queen 
Elizabeth was very d flicult to pleaſe on this head. b Cabala, p, 8, 
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ly occurs an inſtance, during all theſe reigns, that the ſovereign, or the 
miniſters, were ever diſappointed in the iſſue of a proſecution, Timid 
juries, and judges who held their offices during pleaſure, never failed to 
ſecond all the views of the crown. And as the practice was anciently 
common, of fining, impriſoning, or otherwiſe puniſhing the jurors, merely 
at the diſcretion of the court, for finding a verdict contrary to the direc. 
tion of theſe dependent judges; it is obvious, that juries were then no 
manner of ſecurity to the liberty of the ſubject. | 


Tux power of preſſing, both for ſea and land ſervice, and obliging any 
perſon to accept of any office, however mean or unfit for him, was another 
prerogative totally incompatible with freedom. Oſborne gives the follow. 
ing account of Elizabeth's method of employing this prerogative. In 
* caſe ſhe found any likely to interrupt her occaſions,” ſays he, © ſhe did 
© ſeaſonably prevent him by a chargeable employment abroad, or putting 


him upon ſome ſervice at home, which ſhe knew leaſt grateful to the 


« people : Contrary to a falſe maxim, ſince praiſed with far worſe ſuc- 
t cels, by ſuch princes as thought it better huſbandry to buy off enemies 
« thza reward friends ©.” The practice with which Oſborne reproaches the 
two immediate ſucceſfors of Elizabeth, proceeded partly from the extreme 
difficulty of their ſituation, partly from the greater lenity of their diſpoſi- 
tion. The power of preſſing, as may naturally be imagined, was often a- 
buſed, in other reſpects, by men of inferior rank; and, officers often exac- 
ted money for freeing perſons ſrom the ſervice d. 


Tus government of England, during that age, however different in o- 
ther particulars, bore, in this reſpe&, ſome reſemblance to that of Turkey 
at preſent : 'The ſovereign poſſeſſed every power, except that of impoſing 


taxes: And in both countries this limitation, unſupported by other pri- 


vileges, appears rather prejudicial to the people. In Turkey, it obliges 
the Sultan to permit the extortion of the baſhas and governors of provin- 
ces, from whom he afterwards ſqueezes preſents or takes forfeitures: In 
England it engaged the queen to ere& monopolies, and grant patents for 
excluſive trade: An invention ſo -pernicious, that, hail ſhe gone on, du- 
ring a track of years, at her own rate, England, the ſeat of riches, and 
arts, and commerce, would have contained at preſent as little induſtry as 
Morocco, or the coaſt of Barbary. 4 

Ws may farther obſerve, that this valuable privilege, valuable only be- 
cauſe it proved afterwards the means by which the parliament extorted all 
their other privileges, was very much encroached on, in an indirect man- 
ner, -during the reign of Elizabeth, as well as of her predeceſſors. She 
often exacted loans from her people; an arbitrary and unequal kind of 
impoſition, and which individuals felt ſeverely : For though the money 
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had been regularly repayed, which was ſeldom the caſe “, it lay in the 
prince's hands without intereſt, which was a ſenſible loſs to the perſons 
from whom the money was borrowed f. 


TazzE remains a propoſal made by lord Burleigh, for levying a gene- 
ral loan on the people, equivalent co a ſubſidy ®; a'ſcheme which would 
have laid the burthen more equally, but which was, in different words, a 
taxation, impoſed without conſent of parliament. It is remarkable, that 
the ſcheme, thus propoſed, without any viſible neceſſity, by that wiſe mi- 
niſler, is the very ſame which Henry VIII. executed, and which Charles 
I. enraged by ill uſage from his parliament, and reduced to the greateſt 
difficulties, put afterwards in practice, to the great diſcontent of the na- 
tion. 


Tus demand of benevolence was another invention of that age for tax- 
ing the people. This practice was ſo little conceived to be irregular, that 
the commons, in 1585, offered the queen a benevolence; which ſhe very 
generouſly refuſed, as having no occaſion,” at that time, for money ®. 
Queen Mary alſo, by an order of council, encreaſed the culloms in ſome 
branches; and her fiſter imitated the example ', There was a ſpecies of 
ſhip money impoſed at the time of the Spaniſh invaſion : The ſeveral ports 
were required to equip a certain number of veſſels at their own charge; 
and ſuch was the alacrity of the people for the public defence, that ſome 
of the ports, particularly London, ſent double the number demanded of 
them *, When any levics were made for Ireland, France, or the Low- 
Countries, the queen obliged the counties to levy the ſoldiers, to arm and 
cloath them, and carry them to the ſea-ports at their own charge, New- 
years gifts were, at that time, expected from the nobility, and from the 
more conſiderable gentry l. 


PurvtyANCe and pre-emption were alſo methods of taxation, unequal, 
arbitrary, and oppreſſive. The whole kingdom ſenſibly felt the burthen 
of thoſe impoſitions; and it was regarded as a great privilege conferred 
on Oxford and Cambridge, to prohibit the purveyors from taking any 
commodities within five miles of theſe univerſities The queen victual- 
ed her navy by means of this prerogative, during the firſt years of her 


reign m. 


© Bacon, vol. iv. p. 362. t In the fcond of Richard II. it was enacted that in 
loans, which the king ſhall require cf bis ſub jects, upon letters of Privy Seal, ſuch as 
have reaſonable excyſe of not lending, ma) the be received without further ſummona, 
travel, or grief. See Cotton's Abridg. p. 170. By this law, the king's prerogative of 
exacting loans was ratified ; and what ouyht to be deemed a reazonable excuſe ; was fill 
left in his own breaſt to determine. s Haynes, p. 518, 519. 

k D*Ewes, p. 494- i Bacon, vol. iv. p. 362. * Monſon, p. 267. 

I Strype's Memoirs, vol. i. p 137. um Camden, p. 388. 
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Wabsulr was the moſt regular and legal of all theſe impoſitions by 


- prerogative : Yet was it a great badge of ſlavery, and oppreflive to all the 
conſiderable families. When an eſtate devolved to a female, the ſovereign 


obliged her to marry any one he pleaſed: Whether the heir were male 
or female, the crown enjoyed the whole profit of the eſtate during the mi- 
nority. The giving of a rich Prey was a uſual method of rewarding 
« courtier or favourite. 


Tus inventions were endleſs, which arbitrary power might employ for 
extorting of/ money, while the people imagined, that their property was 
ſecured by the crown's being debarred from impoſing taxes. Strype has 
preſerved a ſpeech of lord Burleigh to the queen and council, in which 
are contained {ome particulars not a little extraordinary ®. Burleigh pro- 
poſes that the ſhould ere& a court for the correction of all abuſes, and 
ſhould confer on the commiſſioners a general inquiſitorial power over the 
whole kingdom. He ſects before her the example of her wiſe grandfather, 


Henry VII. who, by ſuch methods, extremely augmented his revenue; 


and he recommends, that this new court ſhould proceed, „“ as well by the 
direction and ordinary courſe of the laws, as by virtue of her majeſly's 


e ſupreme regiment and abſolute power, from whence law proceeded.” In 


a word, he expects from this inſtitution, greater acceſſion to the royal trea- 


ſure, than Henry VIII. derived from the abolition of the abbeys, and all 


the forfeitures of eccleſiaſtical revenues. This project of lord Burleigh's 


needs not, I think, any comment. A form of government muſt be very 


arbitrary indeed, where a wiſe and good miniſter could make ſuch a pro- 
poſal to the ſovereign. 


Euzaxcozs on merchandize was another engine of royal power, by 


- which the Engliſh princes were able to extort money from the people. 

We have ſcen inſtances in the reign of Mary. Elizabeth, before her co- 

ronation, iſſued an order to the cuſtom-houſe, prohibiting the ale of all 
\ crimſon filks which ſhould be imported, till the court were firſt ſupplied 9. 0 


She expected, no doubt, a good penny-worth from the merchants, while 
they lay under this reſtraint, 


Taz parliament pretended to the right of enacting laws, as well as of 
granting ſubſidies z but this privilege was, during that age, ſtill more in- 


' iznificant than the other. Queen Elizabeth expreſsly prohibited them 
from meddling either with ſtate matters or eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; and ſhe 
' openly ſent the members to priſon, who dared to tranſgreſs her imperial 


edict in theſe particulars. There paſſed few ſeſſions of parliament, during 
ker reign, where there occur not inſtances of this arbitrary conduct. 


Bur the legiſlative power of the parliament was a mere fallacy ; while 


o Strype vol. i, p. 27, 


a Annals vol iv. p. 234, & ſeq. 
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the ſovereign was univerſally acknowledged to poſſeſs a diſpenſing power, 
by which all the laws could be invalidated, and rendered of no effect. 
The exerciſe of this power was alſo an indire& method praiſed for erec- 
ting monopolies. Where the ſtatutes laid any branch of manufacture un- 
der reſtrictions, the ſovereign, by exempting one perſon from the laws, 
gave him in effect the monopoly of that commodity v. There was no 
grievance, at that time, more univerſally complained of, than the frequent 
venſing with the penal laws d. 


Bur, in reality, the crown poſſeſſed the full legiſlative power, by means 
of proclamations, which might effect any matter, even of the greateſt im- 
portance, and which the Star-chamber took care to ſee more rigorouſly 
executed than the laws themſelves, The motives for theſe proclamations 
were ſometimes frivolous, and even ridiculous. Queen Elizabeth had 
taken offence at the ſmell of woad ; and ſhe iſſued an edict prohibiting any 
one from cultivating that uſeful plant", She was alſo pleaſed to take of- 
fence at the long ſwords and high ruffs than in faſhion + She ſent about 
her officers, to break every man's ſword, and; clip every man's raft, which 
was beyond a certain dimenſion 5. This practice reſembles the method 
employed by the great Czar Peter, to make his ſubjects change their garb. 


Tus queen's prohibition of the prophesyings, or the aſſemblies inſtituted 
for fanatical prayers and conferences, was founded on a better reaſon ; 
but ſhews {till the unlimited extent of her prerogative. Any number of 
perſons could not meet together, in order to read the ſcriptures, and confer 
about religion, though in ever ſo orthodox a manner, without her per- 


miſſion, 


Tuna were many other branches of prerogative incompatible with an 
exact or regular enjoyment of liberty, None of the nobility could marry 
without permiſſion from the fovereign. 'The queen detained the earl of 
Southampton long in priſon, becauſe he privately married the earl of Eſ- 
ſex's couſin t. No man could travel without the conſent of the prince. 
Sir William Evers underwent a ſevere perſecution, becauſe he had preſum- 
ed to pay a private viſit to the king of Scots vl. The ſovereign even aſ- 
ſumed a ſupreme and uncontrouled authority over all foreign trade ; and 
neither allowed any perſon to enter or depart the kingdom, nor any com- 
modity to be imported, or exported, without his conſent *. 


Tus parliament, in the thirteenth of the queen, praiſed her for not 
imitating the practice uſual among her predeceſſors, of ſtopping the courſe 


P Rymer, tom. xv. p. 756. D'Ewes, p. 645. 94 Murden, p. 228. 2 

r Townſene'sJournals, p. 250. Stowe's Annals. „ Townſend's Journals, 
p. 250. Stowe's Arnals. vol. ii. p. 605. t Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 422, 

* Ibid, p. 511. „ Sir John Davis's Queſtions concerning-lmpolitions, paſlim, 
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of juſtice by particular warrants v. There could not poſſibly be a greater 


abuſe, nor a ſtronger mark of arbitrary power ; and the queen, in re. 
fraining from it, was very laudable. But ſhe was by no means conſtant in this 
reſerve. There remain in the public records ſome warrants of her's for ex. 
empting particular perſons from all lawſuits and proſecutions *; and theſe 
warrants, ſhe ſays, ſhe grants from her Sg * which ſhe will not 


allow to be diſputed. 8 


Ir was very uſual in queen Elizabeth's reign, and probably in all che 
preceding reigns, for noblemen or privy-counſellors to commit to priſon 
any one who had happened to diſpleaſe them, by ſuing for his juſt debts ; 
and the unhappy perſon, though he gained his cauſe in the courts of juſtice, 
was commonly obliged to relinquiſh his property in order to obtain his li. 
berty. Some, likewiſe, who had been delivered from priſon by the judges, 
were again committed to cuſtody in ſecret places, without any poſſibility 
of obtaining relief ; and even the officers and ſerjeants of the courts of law 
were puniſhed for executing the writs in favour of theſe perſons. Nay, it 
was uſual to ſend for people by purſuivants, a kind of harpies, who then 
attended the orders of the council and high commiſſion ; and they were 
brought up to London, and conſtrained by impriſonment, not only to with- 
draw their lawful ſuits, but alſo to pay the purſuivants great ſums of 
money. The judges, in the 34th of the queen; complain to her majeſty of 
the frequency of this practice. It is probable, that ſo egregious a tyranny 
was carried no farther down than the reign of Elizabeth; ſince the parlia- 
ment, who preſented the petition of right, found no later inſtances of it]. 
And even theſe very judges: of Elizabeth, who thus protect the people a- 
gaintt the tyranny of the great, expreſsly allow, that a perſon, committed 
by ſpecial command of the queen, is not bailable. 


IT is eaſy to imagine that, in ſuch a government, no juſtice could, by 
eourſe of law, be obtained of the ſovereign, unleſs he were willing to allow 
it, In the naval expedition, undertaken by Raleigh and Frobiſher againk 
the Spaniards, in the year 1592, a very rich carrack was taken, worth two 
hundred thouſand pounds. The queen's ſhare in the adventure was only a 
tenth ; but as the prize was ſo great, and exceeded ſo much the expecta- 
tion of all the adventurers, ſhe was determined not to reſt contented with her 
ſhare. Raleigh humbly and earneſtly begged her to accept of a hundred 
thouſand pounds, in lieu of all demands, or rather extortions ; and ſays, 
that the preſent which the proprietors were willing to make her, of eigh- 
ty thouſand pounds, was the greateſt that ever prince received from a ſub- 
jeg *. 


Bur it is no wonder the queen, in her adminiſtration, ſhould pay ſo lit- 


” D'Ewes, p. 141- * Rymer, tom. xv. p. 652, 708, 777. 
vol. i. p. 511. Franklyn's Annals, p. 250, 257. 


4 Strype, vo, v. 7. 128, 129 
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tle regard to liberty; while the parliament itſelf, in enacting laws, was 
entirely negligent of it. The perſecuting ſtatutes, which they paſ- 
ſed agaioſt papiſts and puritans, are extremely contrary to the genius 
of freedom; and, by expoſing ſuch multitudes to the tyranny of priefts 
and bigots, accuſtomed the people to the moſt diſgraceful ſubjection. Their 
conferring an unlimited ſupremacy on the queen, or, what is worſe, acknow- 
ledging her inherent right to it, was another proof of their voluntary ſer- 
ritude. 


Tax law of the 23d of her reign, making ſeditious words againſt the 
queen, capital, is alſo a very tyrannical ſtatute and a uſe, no leſs tyran- 
nical, was ſometimes made of it. The caſe of WUdal, a puritanical 
clergyman, ſeems fingular, even in thoſe arbitrary times. 'This man 
had publiſhed a book, called a demonſtration of diſcipline, in which 
he inveighed againſt the government of biſhops; and though he had 
carefully endeavoured to conceal his name, he was thrown into priſon 
upon ſuſpicion, and brought to a trial for this offence. It was pretended, 
that the biſhops were part of the queen's political body ; and to ſpeak 
againſt them, was really to attack her, and was therefore felony by 
the ſtature, This was not the only iniquity to which Udal was expoſ- 
ed. The judges would not allow the jury to determine any thing but the 
fact, whether Udal had written the book or not, without examining his in- 
tention, or the import of the words. In order to prove the fact, the crown 
lawyers did not produce a ſingle witneſs to the court : They only read the 
tellimony of two perſons abſent, one of whom ſaid, that Udal had told bim 
he was the author; another, that a friend of Udal's had ſaid ſo. They 
would not allow Udal to produce any exculpatory evidence; which, they 
ſaid, was never to be permitted againſt the crown *. And they tendered 
him an oath, by which he was required to depoſe, that he was not author 
of the book ; and his refuſal to make that depoſition was employed as the 
ſtrongeſt proof of his guilt. It is almoſt needleſs to add, that, notwith- 
ſanding theſe multiplied iniquities, a verdict of death was given by the 
jury againſt Udal : For, as the queen was extremely bent upon his proſe- 
cution, it was impoſiible he could eſcape d. He died in priſon before ex- 
ecution of the ſentence. 


Tus caſe of Penry was, if poſſible, ſtill harder. This man was a zealous 
Puritan, or rather a Browniſt,a ſmall ſect, which afterwards encreaſed, and 
received the name of Independents. He bad written againſt the hierarchy 
ſeveral tracts, ſuch as Martin Marprelate, Theſes Martiniane, and other 


1 It was never fully eſta! !'ſhed that the priſoner could legally produce evidence a- 
gainſt the crown, till after the revolution. See Blackflone's Commentaries, vol. iv. 
P. 352. b >tatc Trials, vol i p. 144 Strype, vol. iv. P. 21. Ibid Life of Whiegitt, 
7. 343. ? 
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ee full of low ſcurrility and petulant ſatire. After concealing 
himſelf for ſome years, he was ſeized ; and as the ſtatute againſt ſeditiom 
words required that the criminal ſhould be tried within a year after com. 
mitting the offence, he could not be indicted for his printed books. He 
was therefore tried for ſome papers found in his pocket, as if he had there- 
by ſeattered ſedition e. It was alſo imputed to him, by the lord keeper, 
Puckering, that, in ſome of theſe papers, * he had only acknowledged 
her majeſty's royal power to eſtabliſh laws, eceleſiaſtical and civil; but 
* had avoided the usual terms of making, enacting, decreeing, and ordaining 
laws: Which imply,“ ſays the lord keeper, * a molt abſolute authori. 
« ty 4,” Penty, for theſe offences, was condemned and executed. 


Tavs we have ſeen, that the moſt absolute authority of the ſovereign, to 
make uſe of the lord keeper's expreſſion, was eſtabliſhed on above twenty 
branches of prerogative, which are now aboliſhed, and which were, every 
one of them, totally incompatible with the liberty of the ſubject. But 
what enſured more effectually the ſlavery of the people, than even theſe 
branches of prerogative, was, the eſtabliſhed principles of the times, which 
attributed to the prince ſuch an unlimited and indefeizable power, as was 
ſuppoſed to be the origin of all law, and could be circumſcribed by none. 
The homilies, publiſhed for the uſe of the clergy, and which they were en- 
Joined to read every Sunday in all the churches, inculcate every where 
a blind and unlimited paſſive obedience to the prince, which, on no ac- 
count, and under no pretence, it is ever lawful for ſubjects, in the ſmalleſt 
article, to depart from or infringe. Much noiſe has been made, becauſe 
ſome court chaplains, during the ſacceeding reigns, were permitted to 


' preach ſuch doctrines; but there is a great difference between theſe fer- 


mons, and diſcourſes publiſhed by authority, avowed by the prince and 
council, and promulgated to the whole nation . 80 thoroughly were 
theſe principles imbibed by the people, during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
her predeceſſors, that oppoſition to them was regarded as the moſt flag- 
rant ſedition, and was not even rewarded by that publicpraiſe and approba- 
tion, which can alone ſupport men under ſuchdangers and difficulties as at- 
tend the reſiſtance oftyrannicalauthority f. It was only during the next ge. 


© Strype's life of Wh'tgift, book iv. chap. 11. Neal, vol. i. p. 564. d $trype's 
Anvals, vol. iv p. 177. © Giff-rd, a clergyman, was ſuſpended in the year 1584, 
for preaching up {limited obedicnce to the civil magiſtrate, Neal, vol. i. p. 435- 

f It is remarkable, that in all the hiſtocical plays of Shakeſpeare where the manners 
and characters, and even the tranſactions of the ſeveral reigns are ſo exactly copies, 
there is ſcarcely any mention of civil Liberty, which ſome pretended hiſtorians have 
imagined to be the object of ali the ancient quarrels, inſurrectious, and civil wars. ln 
the elaborate panczyric of England, contained in the tragedy of Richard Il and the 
detail of its advantages, not a word of its civil conſtitutiop, as any wiſe different from, 


or ſuperior to, that of other European kingdoms : An omiſſion which cannot be ſup- . 


poſed in any Engliſh author that wrote. ſince the Reſtoration, at leaſt ſince the Re- 
volution. 4 
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neration that the noble principles of liberty took root, and ſ reading tis | 


ſelves under the ſhelter of puritanical abſurdities, became faſhionable among 


the people. J | 

Ir is worth remarking, that the advantage uſally aſcribed to abſolute 
monarchy, a greater regularity of police, and a more ſtrict execution of 
the laws, did not attend the former Engliſh government, though in many 
reſpects it fell under that denomination. A demonſtration of this truth 
is contained in a judicious paper which is preſerved by Strype s, and which 
was written by an eminent juſtice of peace of Somerſetſhire in the year 
1596, near the end of the queen's reign ; when the authority of that 


princeſs may be ſuppoſed to be fully corroborated by time, and her 


maxims of government improved by long practice. This paper contains 
an account of the diſorders which then prevailed in the county of Somer- 
ſet. The author ſays, that forty perſons had there been executed in a 
year for robberies, thefts and other felonies ; thirty five burnt in the hand, 
thirty ſeven whipped, one hundred and eighty- three diſcharged : That 
thoſe who were diſcharged- were moſt wicked and deſperate perſons, who 
never could come to any good, becauſe they would not work, and none 
would take them into ſervice : That notwithſtanding this great number 
of indictments, the fifth part of the felonies committed in the county 
were not brought to a trial; the greater number eſcaped cenſure, either 
from the ſuperior cunning of the felons, the remiſſneſs of the magiſtrates, 


or the fooliſh lenity of the people: that the rapines committed by the in- 


finite number of wicked, wandering, idle people, were intolerable to the 
poor countrymen, and obliged them to keep a perpetual watch over the 
ſheep folds, their paſtures, their woods, and their corn- fields: That the 
other counties of England were in no better condition than Somerſet- 
ſhire ; and many of them were even in a worſe : That there were at leaſt 
three or four hundred able-bodied vagabonds in every county, who lived 
by theft and rapine ; and who ſometimes met in troops to the number of 


ſixty, and committed ſpoil on the inhabitants: That if all the felons of 


this kind were aſſembled, they would be able, if reduced to good ſubjec- 
tion, to give the greateſt enemy her majeſty has a frong battle : And that 
the magiſtrates themſelves were intimidazed from executing the laws upon 
them; and there were inſtances of juſtices of peace, who, after giving 


ſentence againſt rogues, had interpoſed to ſtop the execution of their own ' 


ſentence, on account of the danger, which hung over them from the con- 
federates of theſe felons. | 

In the year 1575, the queen complained in parliament of the bad exe- 
cution of the laws ; and threatened, that, if the magiſtrates were not, for 


5 Annals, vol. iv. p. 290. 
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the future, more vigilant, ſhe would entruſt authority to indigent and needy 


perſons, who would find an intereſt in a more exact adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice®, It appears that ſhe was as good as her word. For in the year 
1601, there were great complaints made in parliament of the rapine of juſ- 


tices of peace; and a member ſaid, that this magiſtrate was an animal, 


who, for half a dozen of chickens, would diſpenſe with a dozen of penal 
ſtatutes '. It is not eaſy to account for this relaxation of government, 
and neglect of police, during a reign of ſo much vigour as that of Eliza- 
beth. The ſmall revenue of the crown is the molt likely cauſe that can 
be aſſigned. The queen had it not in her power to intereſt a great num- 
ber in aſſiſting her to execute the laws *. 

Ox the whole, the Engliſh have no reaſon, from the example of their 


-anceſtors, to be in love with the picture of abſolute monarchy ; or to pre- 


fer the unlimited authority of the prince, and his unbounded prerogatives, 
to that noble liberty, that ſweet equality, and that bappy ſecurity, by 
which they are at preſent diſtinguiſhed above all nations in the univerſe, 
The utmoſt that can be ſaid in favour of the government. of that age (and 
perhaps it may be ſaid with truth) is, that the power of the prince, 
though really unlimited; was exerciſed after the European manner, and 
entered not into every part of the adminiſtration ; that the inſtances of a 
high exerted prerogative were not ſo frequent as to render property ſen- 
ſibly inſecure, or reduce the people to a total ſervitude ; that the freedom 
from faction, the quickneſs of execution, and the promptitude of thoſe 
meaſures which could be taken for offence or defence, made ſome com- 
penſation for the want of a legal and determinate liberty ; that as the 
prince commanded no mercenary army, there was a tacit check on him, 
which maintained the government in that medium to which the people 
had been accuſtomed ; and that this fituation of England, though ſeem- 
ingly it approached, nearer, was in reality more remote from a deſpotic 
and eaſtern monarchy, than the preſent government of that kingdom, 
where the people, though guarded by multiplied laws, are totally naked, 
defenceleſs, and diſarmed; and behides, are not ſecured by any middle 
power, or independent powerful nobility, interpoſed between them andthe 
monarch, p 


We ſhall cloſe the preſCht Appendix with a brief account of the revenues, 


military force, the commerce, the arts, and the learning of England dur- 


ing this period, | 
Quztx Elizabeth's economy was remarkable; and in ſome 
inſtances ſeemed to border on avarice. The ſmalleſt expence, 


if it could poſſibly be ſpared, apprared conſiderable in her eyes; and even 


Revenues. 


k DE'wes, p. 234. k See note (AAA) at the end 


of the volume. 


i Ibid p 661--664. 
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dhe charge of an expreſs during the moſt delicate tranſactions, was not 


below her notice l. She was alſo attentive to every profit; and embraced 
opportunities of gain, which may appear ſomewhat extraordinary. She 
kept, for inſtance, the ſee of Ely vacant nineteen years, in order to retain 
the revenue m; and it was uſual with her, when ſhe promoted-a' biſhop, to 
take the opportunity of pillaging the ſee of ſome of its manors u. But 
that in reality there was little or no avarice in the queen's temper appears 
from this circumſtance, that ſhe never amaſſed any treaſure ; and even refuſed 
ſubſidies from the parliament, when ſhe had no preſent occaſion for them. 
Yet we muſt not conclude from this circumſtance, that her œconomy pro- 
ceeded from a tender concern for her people: She loaded them with mono- 
polies and exceſſive patents, which are much more oppreſſive than the 
moſt heavy taxes, levied in an equal and regular manner. The real ſource 
of her frugal conduct was derived from her deſire of independency, and 
her care to preſerve her dignity, which would have been endangered, had 
ſhe reduced herſelf to the neceſſity of having frequent recourſe to parlia- 
mentary ſupplies. In conſequence of this motive, the queen, though enga- 
ged in ſucceſsful and neceffary wars, thought it more prudent to make a 
continual dilapidation of the royal demeſnes o, than demand the moſt 
moderate ſupplies from the commons. As ſhe lived unmarried, and had no 
poſterity, ſhe was content to ſerve her preſent turn, though at the expence 
of her ſucceſſors ; who, by reaſon of this policy, joined to other circum- 
ſtances, found themſelves, on a ſudden, reduced to the moſt extreme in · 
digence. 


Tas ſplendour of a court was, during this age, a great part of the _ 
lic charge; and as#Elizabcth was a ſingle woman, and expenſive in no 
kind of magnificence, except cloaths, this circumſtance enabled her to per- 
form great things by her narrow revenue. She is ſaid to have paid four 
millions of debt, left on the crown by her father, brother, and ſiſter; an 
incredible ſum ſor that age. The States, at the time of her death owed, 
Vor. III. K k 


| Bicch's Negor, p. 21. * . vol. iv. p. 33t. 2 Ibid. p. 215. 
There is a curious letter of the queen's, writ to a biſhop of Ely, and preſerved in the 


_ regilter ef that ſee, It is in theſe words: "Proud prelate, I underfland you are backward in 


weplying with your agreement : But I would have you know that I, who made you what you 
arc, can unmake you ; and if you do not forthwith fulfil your engagment, by God I will imm, 
iately unfroch you. Yours, as you demean yourſelf, EL1ZABETH. The biſhop, it ſeems, had pro- 
nuſed to exchange ſome part of the land belonging to the ſee for a pretended Dann 
and did fo, but it was in conſequence of the above letter. Annual Regiſter, 1761. p 15. 

0 Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 141. D'Ewes, p. 151. 457. 525+ 629. Bacon, vol. i iv. p. 363. 

” D'Ewes, p. 473. I think it impoſſible to reconcile this account of the public debts 
with that given by Strype, Eccleſ. Mem, vol. ii. p. 344. that in the year 1553, the 
crown owed but 300, oo pounds. I own, that the laſt ſum appears a great deal 
more likely. The whole revenue of queen Elizabeth would got in ten years have paid 
foge millions. | 
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her About eight hundred thouſand pounds: And the king of France four 
hundred and fifty thouſand a. Though that prince was extremely frugal, 
and after the peace of Vervins, was continually amaſſing treaſure, the queen 
never could, by the moſt preſſing importunities, prevail on him to make 
payment of thoſe ſums, which ſhe had ſo generouſly advanced him, during 
his greateſt diſtreſſes. One payment of twenty thouſand crowns, and ano- 
ther of fifty thouſand, were all ſhe could obtain, by. the ſtrongeſt repreſent. 
ations ſhe could make of the difficulties to which the rebellion in Ireland 
had reduced her”. The queen expended on the wars with Spain, between 
the years 1589 and 1593, the ſum of one million three hundred thouſand 
pounds, beſide the pittance of a double ſubſidy, amounting to two hundred 
and eighty thouſand pounds, granted ber by parliament *. In the year 
1599, ſhe ſpent fix hundred thouſand pounds in fix months on the ſer- 
vice of Ireland *. Sir Robert Cecil affirmed, that, in ten years, Ireland 
coſt her three millions four hundred thouſand pounds ul. She gave the 
earl of Eſſex a preſent of thirty thouſand pounds upon his departure for 
the government of that kingdem v. Lord Burleigh computed, that the 
value of the gifts, conferred on that favourite, amounted to three hundred 


thouſand pounds ; a ſum, which, though probably exaggerated, is a proof 1 

of her ſtrong affection towards him ! It was a common ſaying during this to t 

reign; The queen pays bountifully, though ſhe rewards ſparingly x. that 

Ir is difficult to-compute exactly the queen's ordinary revenue, but it obli 

certainly fell much ſhort of five hundred thouſand pounds a- year . In Gre 

the year 1590, ſhe raiſed the cuſtoms from fourteen thouſand pounds a- * oft 

year to fifty thouſand, and obliged Sir Thomas Smith, who had farmed . 

them, to refund ſome of his former profits *. This improvement of the 8 

revenue was owing to the ſuggeſtions of one Caermarthen; and was op- 1605 

poſed by Burleigh, Leiceſter, and Walſingham : But the queen's per- pliet 

ſeverance overcame all their oppoſition. The great undertakings, which in ti 

ſhe executed with ſo narrow a revenue, and with ſuch ſmall ſupplies from "i 

, . tren 

her people, prove the mighty effects of wiſdom and c:xconomy. She re- Kay 

ceived from the parliament, during the courſe of her whole reign, only tam 

twenty ſubſidies and thirty - nine fifteenths. I pretend not to determine our 

1 exactly the amount of theſe ſupplies; becauſe the value of a ſubſidy was = 

1-4 continually falling ; and in the end of her reign it amounted only ts * 

| j | - 4 Winwood, vol. i. p. 29. 54- r Winwood, vol. i. p. 117. 395+ $ D'Ewes, | But 

oY | p- 483. t Camden, p. 167. Appendix to the earl of Eſſex's apology. paſt 

1 Jy * Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. T Nanton's Regalia, chap. I. Y Frank'yn in 17 = 
1 his annals, p. 9. ſays, that the profit of the kingdom, befides Wards and the dutchy of 

18 Lancaſter {which amounted to about 220,000 pounds ), was 188, 197 pounds: The crown ny 

Ss lands ſeem to be comprebended in this computation. x whi 

oh | | Camden, p. 558. This account of Camden is difficult or impoſſible to be reconciled agi 

| to the ſtate of the cuſtoms in the begining of. the ſubſequent reign, as they appear in the is h 


journals of the commpns. Sec Hiſt. of James, chap. 46. 
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e four eighty thouſand pounds *, though in the beginning it had been a hundred 
rugal, and twenty thouſand. If we ſuppoſe, that the ſupplies, granted Eliza- 
queen beth during a reign of forty-five years, amounted to three millions, we ſhall 
make not probably be much wide of the truth d. This ſum makes only fixty-fix 
luring thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty- ſix pound#a-year ; and it is ſurprifing, that, 
] ano- while the queen's demands were ſo moderate, and her expences ſo well re- = 
eſent- gulated, ſhe ſhould ever have found any difficulty in obtaining a ſupply . 
reland from parliament, or be reduced to make ſale of the crown-lands, But ſuch 
tween was the extreme, I had almoſt ſaid, abſurd parſimony of the parliaments 
uſand during that period. They valued nothing in compariſon of their money: 
ndred The members had no connexion with the court; and the very idea, which 
e year they conceived of the truſt committed to them, was, to reduce the de- 
e ſer- mands of the crown, and to grant as few ſupplies as poſſible. The crown, 
reland on the other hand, conceived the parliament in no other light than as a 
ve the means of ſupply, Queen Elizabeth made a merit to her people of ſeldom 
re for ſummoning parliaments . No redreſs of grievances was expected from 
at the theſe aſſemblies : They were ſuppoſed to meet for no other purpoſe than 
ndred to impoſe taxes. 
proof Berort the reign of Elizabeth, the Engliſh princes had uſually recourſe 
g this to the city of Antwerp for voluntary loans; and their credit was ſo low, 
that, beſides paying the high intereſt of ten or twelve per cent. they were 
but jt obliged to make the city of London join in the ſecurity. Sir Thomas 
In Greſham, that great and enterprizing merchant, one of the chief ornaments 
ids a- of this reign, engaged the company of merchant- adventurers to grant a 
med K k 2 
of the 4 D'Ewes, p. 630. i 
b Lord Saliſbury computed theſe ſupplies only at 2,800,000 pounds, Journ, 17 Feb. 
OP» 1609. King James was certainly miſtaken, when he eſtimated the queen's annual ſup= 
per- plies at 137,000 pounds, Franklyn, p. 44. It is curious to obſerve, that the miniſter, 
which in the war begun in1754, was, in ſome periods, allowed to laviſh in two months as great 
Ron a ſum as was granted by parliament to queen Elizabeth in forty five- years. The ex- 
treme frivolous object of the late war, and the great importance of hers, ſet this mat- 
* ter in ſtill a ſlronger light. Money too, we may obſerve, was in moſt particulars of the 
only ſame value in both periods: ſhe payed eight pence a day to every foot ſoldier. But 
rmine eur late deluſions have much exceeded any thing known in hiſtory, not even excepting 
y was thoſe of the cruſades. For, I ſuppoſe, there is no mathematical, {till leſs an arithmetical 
ly te demonſtration, that the road to the Holy Land was not the road to Paradiſe, as + 
there is, that the endleſs encreaſe of national debts is the direct road to national ruin. 
Ewes, But having now completely reached that goal, it is needleſs at preſent to reflect on the 
ogy. ' paſt, It will be found in the preſent year, 1776, that all the revenues of this iſland, 
yu in north of Trent and weſt of Reading, are mortgaged or anticipated for ever. Could 
-hy of the ſmall remainder be in a worſe condition, were thoſe provinces ſeized by Auſtria ' 
crown and Pruſſia ? There is only this difference, that ſome event might happen in Europe 
which would oblige theſe great monarchs to diſgorge their acquiſitions, But no im- 
nciled agination can figure a ſituation, which will induce our creditors to relinquiſh their claims, | 
in the or the public to ſeize their revenues So egregious indeed has been our folly, that we 


have even loſt all title to compaſſion, in the numberloſi calamitles that are waiting us, | 
s $trype; vol. iv. P+ 124 ; 


* 
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loan to the queen; and as the money was regularly repaid, her credit by 
degrees eſtabliſhed itſelf in the city, and ſhe took off this dependence on 
foreigners d. ; 

In the year 1559, however, the queen employed Greſham to borrow for 
her two hundred thouſand pound at Antwerp, in order to enable her to 
reform the coin, which was at that time extremely debaſed e. She was ſo 
impolitic as to make, herſelf, an innovation in the coin; by dividing a 
pound of filver into ſixt y two ſhillings, inſtead of ſixty, the former ſtan- 
dard. This is the laſt time that the coin has been tampered with in Eng- 
land. 

Queen Elizabeth, ſenſible how much the defence of her 
Commerce. Kingdom depended on its naval power, was deſirous to encou- 
rage commerce and navigation: But as her monopolics tended to extin- 
guiſh all domeſtic induſtry, which is much more valuable than foreign trade, 


and is the foundation of it, the general train of her conduct was ill calcu. 


lated to ſerve the purpoſe at which ſhe aimed, much leſs to promote the 
riches of her people. The exclufive companics alſo were an immediate 
check on foreign trade. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, the 
ſpirit of the age was ſtrongly bent on naval enterprizes ; and beſides the 


military expeditions againſt the Spaniards, many attempts were made for 


new discoveries, and many new branches of foreign commerce were open- 
ed by the Engliſh. Sir Martin Frobiſher undertook three fruitleſs voyages 
to diſcover the north-weſt paſſage : Davis, not diſcouraged by this ill ſac- 
ceſs, made a new attempt, when he diſcovered the ſtraits, which paſs by 


his name. In the year 1600, the queen granted the firſt patent to the 
Eaſt-India company « The ſtock of that company was ſeventy-two thou- ' 


ſand pounds; and they fitted out four ſhips under the command of James 
Lancaſter, for this new branch of trade. The adventure was ſucceſsful ; 
and the ſhips, returning with a rich cargo, encouraged the company to con- 
tinue the commerce. 


Tus communication with Muſcovy had been opened in queen Mary's 
time by the diſcovery of the paſſage to Archangel : But the commerce to 
that country did not begin to be carried on to a great extent till about the 
year 1569. The queen obtained from the czar an-exclufive patent to the 

ngliſh for the whole trade of Muſcovy f; and ſhe entered into a perſonal, 
as well as national, alliance with him. This czar was named John Baſilides, 
a furious tyrant, who, continually ſuſpecting the revolt of his lubjects, 
ſtipulated to have a ſafe retreat and protection in England. In order the 
better to enſure this reſource, he purpoſed to marry an Engliſh woman; 
and the queen intended to have ſent him lady Anne Haſtings, daughter of 


d Stowe's Survey of London, book i. pr a. © MIS. of lord Royſton', from che 
paper office, p 295. f Camden, p. 408. 0 
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it by the earl of Huntingdon : But when the lady was informed of he barbar- 
ce on ous manners of the country, ſhe wiſely declined purchaſing an empire at 
the expence of her eaſe and ſafety 5. 
w for | Tus Engliſh, encouraged by the privileges which they had obtained 
er to from Baſilides, yentured farther into thoſe countries, than any Europeans 
vas ſo had formerly done. They tranſported their goods along the river Dwina 
ing a in boats made of one entire tree, which they towed and rowed up the 
lan- ſtream as far as Walogda. Thence they carried their commodities ſeven” 
Eng- days journey by land to Ycarſlau, and then down the Volga to Aſtracan. 
At Aſtracan, they built ſhips, croſſed the Caſpian Sea, and diſtributed 
f her their manufaCtures into Perſia, - But this bold attempt met with ſuch diſ- 
ncou · couragements, that it was never renewed ®, 
extin- Ar rs the death of John Baſilides, his ſon Theodore revoked the pa- 
trade, tent, which the Engliſh enjoyed for a monopoly of the Ruſſian trade: 
calcu- When the queen remonſtrated againſt this innovation, he told her miniſ- 
te the ters, that princes muſt carry an indifferent hand, as well between their ſub- 
ediate jects as between foreigners; and not convert trade, which, by the laws of 
„ the nations, ought to be common to all, into a monopoly for the private gain 
es the of a few ', So much juſter notions of commerce were entertained hy this 
de for barbarian, than appear in the conduct of the renowned queen Elizabeth 
open · Theodore, however, continued ſome privileges to the Engliſh, on account 
yages of their being the pa of the communication between Europe and 
I ſac- his country. 
iſs by Tos trade to Turkey commenced about the year 1583, and that com- 
o the merce was immediately confined to a company by queen Elizabeth. Be- 
thou- | fore that time, the grand ſignior had always conceived England to be a 
James dependent province of France * ; but having heard of the queen's power 
#sful ; and reputation, he gave a good reception to the Engliſh, and even granted 
o pon- them larger privileges than he had given to the French. 

Taz merchants of the Hanſe-towns complained loudly, in the begin- 
fary's ning of Elizabeth's reign, of the treatment which they had received in the 
rce to reigns of Edward and Mary. She prudently replied, that, as ſne would 
ut the not innovate any thing, ſhe would {till protect them in the immunities 
o the and privileges, of which ſhe found them poſſeſſed. This anſwer not con- 
ſonal, tenting them, their commerce was ſoon aftcr ſuſpended for a time, to the 
ilides, great advantage of the Engliſh merchaats, who tried what they could 
bjects, themſelves effect for promoting their commerce. They took the whole 
er the trade into their own hands; and their returns proving ſucceſsful, they di- 
man; vided t hemſelves into ſtaplers and merchant adventurers; the former reſid- 
ter of ing conſtantly at one place, the latter trying their fortunes in other towns 

and ſtates abroad with cloth and other manufactures. This ſucceſs ſo en- 


m the 


K k 3 
5 Camden. p. 3. * Lid. p. 418. i Ibid. p. 49. K Birch's Memoirs, ra}. 
i. . 36. 
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raged the Hanſe-towns, that they tried all the methods, which a diſeon- 
tented people could deviſe, to draw upon the Engliſh merchants the ill 


opinion of other nations and ſtates. They prevailed ſo far as to obtain an 


imperial edit, by which the Engliſh were prohibited all commerce in the 
empire: The queen, by way of retaliation, retained ſixty of their ſhips, 
which had been ſeized in the river Tagus with contraband goods of the 
Spaniards, Theſe ſhips the queen intended to have reſtored, as defiring to 
have compromiſed all differences with thoſe trading cities; but when ſhe 
was informed, that a general aſſembly was held-at Lubec, in order to con- 
cert meaſures for diſtreſſing the Engliſh trade, ſhe cauſed the ſhips and 
cargoes to be confiſcated: Only two of them were releaſed to carry home 
the news, and to inform theſe ſtates, that ſhe had the greateſt contempt 


imaginable for all their proceedings l. 


HENRY VIII. in order to fit out a navy, was obliged to hire ſliips from 
Hamburgh, Lubec, Dantzick, Genoa, and Venice: But Elizabeth, very 
early in her reign, put affairs upon a better footing : both by building 
ſome ſhips of her own, and by encouraging the merchants to build large 
trading veſſels, which, on occaſion, were converted into ſhips of war n. 
In the year 1582, the ſeamen in England were found to be fourteen thou- 
ſand two hundred- and ninety-five men n; the number of veſſels twelve 
hundred and thirty-two ; of which there were only two hundred and 


ſeventeen above eighty tons. Monſon pretends, that, though navigation, 


decayed in the firſt years of James I. by the practice of the merchants, 
who carried on their trade in foreign bottoms o, yet before the year 1640, 
this number of ſeamen was tripled in England ?. 
Tas navy, which the queen left at her deceaſe, appears con 
— ſiderable, when we reflect only on the number of veſſels, which 
| were forty- two: But when we conſider that none of theſe ſhips 
carried above forty guns; tbat four only came up to that number; that 
there were but two ſhips of a thouſand tons; and twenty-three below five 
hundred, ſome of fifty, and ſome even of twenty tons; and that the whole 
number of guns belonging to the flect was ſeven hundred and ſeventy- 
four a; we muſt entertain a contemptible idea of the Engliſh navy, com- 
pared to the force which it has now attained *. In the year 1588, there 
were not above five veſſels, fitted out by the noblemen and ſea- ports, which 
exceeded two hundred tons *, | 
Ix the year 1599, an alarm was given of an invaſion by the Spamards ; 
and the queen equipped a fleet-and levied an army in a fortnight to oppoſe 


them. Nothing gave foreigners a higher idea of the power of England 


1 Lives of the Admirals, vol. i. p. 4"0. 


m Camden, p. 388. a Monſon, p. 256. © Ibid. p. 300. P did. 


» 210, 256. 4 Monſon, p. 196, The Engliſh navy at preſent carries about 14, 000. 
guns. r Sec note, (BBF) at the end of che Volume. 


& 


5 Monlon, p. 300. 


than this ſudden armament. In the year 1575, all the militia in the king- 
dom were computed at a hundred and eighty two thouſand nine hundred- 
and twenty-nine r. A diſtribution was made in the year 159g, of a hun- 
dred and forty thouſand men, beſides thoſe which Wales could ſupply u. 
Theſe armies were formidable by their numbers ; but their diſcipline and 
experience were not proportionate. Small bodies from Dunkirk and New- 
port frequently ran over, and plundered the eaſt coaſt : So unfit was the 
litia, as it was then conſtituted, for the defence of the kingdom. The 
lord heutenants were firſt appointed to the counties in this reign. 

Ms. Muzp+n , has publiſhed from the Saliſbury collections a paper, 
which contains the military force of the nation at the time of the Spaniſh 
Armada, and which is ſomewhat different from the account given by our 
ordinary hiſtorians. It makes all the able-bodied men of the kingdom a- 
mount toa hundred and eleven thouſand five hundred and thirteen ; thoſe 
armed, to eighty thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy-five ; of whom forty- 
four thouſand, ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven were trained. It muſt be 
ſuppoſed that theſe able-bodied men conſiſted of ſuch only as were regiſter- 
ed, otherwiſe the ſmall number is not to be accounted for, Yet Sir Ed- 
ward * Coke ſaid in the houſe of commons, that he was employed about 
the ſame time, together with Popham, chief juſtice, to take a ſurvey of 
all the people of England, and that they found them to be 960,060 of all 
ſorts. This number, by the ordinary rules of computation, ſuppoſes that 
they were above 200, oo men able to bear arms. Yet even this number 
is ſurprizingly ſmall. Can we ſuppoſe that the kingdom is ſix or ſeven 
times more populous at preſent? And that Murden's was the real number 
of men, excluding eatholics and children and infirm perſons ? 

Hazz180x ſays, that in the muſters taken in the years 1574and 1575, 
the men fit for ſervice amounted to 1,172,674 ; yet it was believed that 
a full third was omitted. Such uncertainty and contradiction are there in 
all theſe accounts. Notwithſtanding the greatneſs of this number, the 
ſame author complains much of the decay of populouſneſs : A vulgar com- 
plaint in all places and all ages. Guicciardini makes the inhabitants of 
England in this reign amount to two millions. 

WaraTEver opinion we may form. of the comparative populouſneſs of 
England in different periods, it mult be allowed that, abſtrafting from the 


national debt, there is a prodigious increaſe of power in that, more per- 


haps than in any other European ſtate ſince the beginning of the laſt cen | 


tury. It would be no paradox to affirm, that Ireland alone could at pre- 

ſent exert a greater force than all the three kingdoms were capable of at 

the death of queen Eliaabeth. And we might go farther, and aſſert, that 
K K 4 


Lives of the admirals, vol. i. p 432. u $:ryp*, vol. iv. p. 222. P. (. 


* Journ, % April, 1621. 
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good aunty in England is able to make at leaſt to ſupport, a greater 
effort than the whole kingdom was capable of in the reign of Harry V.; 
when the maintenance of a garriſon in a ſmall town, like Calais, formed 
more than a third of the ordinary national expence. Such are the effect 
of liberty, induſtry, and good government 

Tus ſtate of the Engliſh manufactures were at this time very low; and 
foreign wares of almoſt all kinds had the preference ). About the year 
1590, there were in London four perſons only rated in the ſubfidy-bogks 
ſo high as four hundred pounds 2. This computation is not indeed to 


be deemed an exact eſtimate of their wealth. In 1567, there were 


found, on enquiry, to be four thouſand eight hundred -and fifty. 
one ſtrangers of all nations in London: Of whom three thou. 
ſand eight hundred and thirty eight were Flemings, and only fifty. 
eight Scots . The perſecutions in France and the Low countries drove 


afterwards a greater number of foreigners into England ; and the commerce, 


as well as manufactures of that kingdom, was very much improved by 
them d. It was then that Sir Thomas Greſham built, at his own charge, 
the magnificent fabric of the exchange for the reception of the merchants; 
The queen viſited it, and gave it the appellation of the Royal exchange. 
By a lucky accident in language, which has a great effect on men's 
ideas, the invidious word, ufury ; which 3 meant the taking of any 
intereſt for money, came now to expreſs only the taking of exorbitant 
and illegal intereſt, An act, paſſed in 1571, violently condemns all uſury ; 
but permits ten per-cent. intereſt to be paid. Henry IV. of France reduc- 


ed intereſt to 6} per cent. An indication of the great advance of France 


above England in commerce. 

Dx. How ſays ©, that queen Elizabeth, in the third of her reign, 
was preſented with a pair of black filk knit ſtockings by her filk woman, 
and never wore cloth hoſe any more. The author of the preſent State 
of England, ſays, that about 1577, pocket watches were firſt brought in- 
to England from Germany. They are thought to have been invented at 
Nuremberg. About 1 580, the uſe of coaches was introduced by the carl 
of Arundel 4. Before that time, the queen, on public PoE rode be- 
hind her chamberlain. 

Camnpen, ſays, that in 1781, Randolph, ſo much employed by the 
queen in foreign embaſſies, poſſeſſed the office of poſt maſter general of 
England. It appears, therefore, that poſts were then eſtabliſhed ; though, 
from Charles I. 's regulations in 1635, it would ſeem, that few poſt houſes 


- were erected before that time. 


Ix a remonſtrance of the Hanſe-Towns to the diet of the empire in 1582, 


* Haynes, p. 461, 462. b Stowe, 
d Anderſon, vol. i. p 421. 


T D'Ewes, p. 5O5., 7 Ibid. p. 497. 
Pp. 668. © Hiſtory of the wor!d, vol. ii. p. 222. 
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APPENDIX III. A 


it is affirmed that England exported anually about 200,009 pieces of 
cloth-*. This number ſeems to be much exaggerated. 
In the fifth of this reign was enacted the firſt law for the relief of 


the poor. 
A jupicious author of that age confirms the vulgar obſervation, that 


the kingdom was depopulating from the enereaſe of incloſures and decay 
of tillage z and he aſcribes the reaſon very juſtly to the reſtraints put 
on the exportation of corn ; while full liberty was allowed to export all 
the produce of paſtuxage, ſuch as wool, hides, leather, tallow, &c. Theſe 
prohibitions of exportation were derived from the prerogative, and were 
very injudicious. The-queen, once, on the commencement of her reign, 
had tried a contrary practice, and with good ſucceſs. From the ſame au- 
thor we learn, that the complaints, renewed in our time, were then very 
common, concerning the high prices of every thing f. There ſeems, indeed, 
to have heen two periods in which prices roſe remarkably in England, 
namely, that in queen Elizabeth's reign, when they are computed to have 
doubled, and that in the preſent age. Between the two, there ſeems to 
have been a ſtagnation. It would appear that induſtry, during that interme- 
diate period, encreaſed as faſt as gold and ſilver, and kept commodities 
nearly at a par with money. - 

Tusk were two attempts made in this reign to ſettle colonies in 
America ; one by Sir Humphry Gilbert in Newfoundland, another by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in Virginia: But neither of theſe projects proved ſucceſs- 
ful. All theſe noble ſettlements were made in the following reigns. The 
current ſpecie of the kingdom, in the end of this reign, 18 computed at 
four millions 8. p 

Tu earl of Leiceſter deſired Sir Francis Walfin gham, then ambaſſador 
in France, to provide him with a riding maſter in-that country, to whom 
he promiſes a hundred pounds a- year, beſide maintaining himſelf and ſer- 
vant and a couple of horſes. © 1 know,” adds the earl, “ that ſuch a man 
« as I want may receive higher wages in France: But let him "conſider, 
that a ſhilling in England goes as far as two ſhillings in France h.“ It is 
known that every thing is much changed fince that time. 


Taz nobility in this age ſtill ſupported, in ſome degree, the ads 
ancient magnificence in their hoſpitality, and in the numbers of 


| © Anderſon, vol, i. p. 424. | 

f A compendious or brief Examination of certain ordinary Complaints of divers of 
our Countrymen. The author ſays, that in 20 or 30 years before 1581, commodities 
had, in general, riſen 50 per cent ; ſome more. Cannot you, neighbour, remember, ſays 
he, that, within theſe 30 years, I could in this town buy the beſt pig or gooſe I could 
lay my hands on for four-pence, which now coſteth twelve-pence, a good capon for three 
pence, or four.pence, a chicken for a penny, a hen for two-pence, p. 35. Yet the price 
of ordinary labour was then eight-perce a- day, p. 31. g Lives ofthe Admirals, vol. 
i. p. 475. b Digges's Complete Ambaſſador, 
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their retainers ; and the queen found it prudent to retrench, by proclams. 
tion, their expences in this laſt particular. The expence of - hoſpitality 
ſhe ſomewhat encouraged, by the frequent viſits ſhe paid her nobility, and 
the ſumptuous feaſts which ſhe received from them *. The earl of Leiceſ. 
ter gave her an entertainment in Kenilworth Caſtle, which was extraordi. 
nary for expence and magnificence. Among other particulars, we are 
told, that three hundred and fixty-five hogſheads of beer were drunk at it |, 
The earl had fortified this caſtle at great expence; and it contained 


arms for ten thouſand men”, The earl of Derby had a family conſiſting 


of two hundred and forty ſervants®. Stowe remarks it as a ſingular proof 
of heneficence in this nobleman, that he was contented with his rent from 
his tenants, and exacted not any extraordinary ſervices from them: A 
proof that the great power of the ſovereign (what was almoſt unavoida- 
ble) had very generally countenanced the nobility in tyrannizing over the 
people. Burleigh, though he was frugal, and had no paternal eſtate, 
kept a family conſiſting of a hundred ſervants o. He had a ſtanding table 
for gentlemen, and two other tables for perſons of meaner condition, 
which were always ferved alike, whether he were in town or in the coun- 
try. About his perſon he had people of great diſtinction, inſomuch that 


. he could reckon up twenty gentlemen retainers, who had each a thouſand 


pounds a- year; and as many among his ordinary ſervants, who were worth 
from a thouſand pounds to three, five, ten, and twenty thouſand pounds“. 
It is to be remarked, that, though the revenues of the crown were at that 
time very ſmall, the miniſters and cqurtiers ſometimes found means, by em- 
ploying the boundleſs prerogative, to acquire greater fortunes than it is 
poſſible for them at preſent to amaſs, from their larger ſalaries, and more 
limited authority. | 

BuzLE1GH entertained the queen twelve ſeveral times in his country 
houſe ; where ſhe remained three, four, or five weeks at a time. Each 


viſit colt him two or three thouſand pounds %, The quantity of filver 


i Strype, vol. iii. Append. p. 54. 
K Harriſon, after enumerating the queen's palaces, adds: But what ſhall I need to 
« take upon me to repeat all, and tell what houſes the queen's majeſty hath ? Sith all u 
« hers; and when it pleaſeth her, in the ſummer ſeaſon, to recreate herſelf abroad, and 


view the eſtate of the country, and hear the complaints of her poor commons injured 


« by her unjuſt officers or their ſubſtitutes, every nobleman's houſe is her palace, where 
« ſhe continueth during pleaſure, and till ſhe return again to ſome of her own, in 
* which ſhe remaineth ſo long as ſhe pleaſeth.” Book ii. chap. xv. Surely one may 


ſay of ſuch a gueſt, what Cicero, ſays to Atticus, on occaſion of a viſit payed him by 


Czſar. Hoſpes tamen non is cui diceres, amabo te, eodem ad me cum revertere. 
Lib. xiii. Ep. 52. If ſhe relieved the people (to whom it ſcems the law could give no 
relief) her viſits were a great oppre ſſion on the pobility. 

1 Biogr. Brit. vol. iii. p. 1792. m Strype. vol. iii. p. 394. n Stowe, p. 674. 

Strype, vol. iii. p. 129. Append. P Life of Burleigh publiſhed by Collins. 

* Ibid. p. 40. 
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* 1 : 

plate poſſeſſed by this nobleman is ſurpriſing : No leſs than fourteen or 
fifteen thouſand pounds weight” ; which, beſides the faſhion, would be 
above forty-two thouſand pounds ſterling in value. Yet Burleigh left on- 
ly 4000 pounds a- year in land, and 11,000 pounds in money; and as land 
was then commonly fold at ten years purchaſe, his plate was nearly equal 
to all the reſt of his fortune. It appears, that little value was then put u- 
pon the faſhion of the plate which probably was but rude : The weiglit 
was chiefly conſidered ſ. 


Bur, though there were preſerved great remains of the ancient cuſtoms, 
the nobility were, by degrees, acquiring a taſte for elegant luxury ; and 
many edifices, in particular, were built by them, neat, large, and ſumptu- 
ous, to the great ornament of the kingdom, ſays Camden * ; but to the no 
leſs decay of the glorious hoſpitality of the nation. It is, however, more 
reaſonable to think, that this new turn of expence promoted arts and in- 
duſtry; while the ancient hoſpitality was the ſource of vice, diſorder, ſedi- 
tion, and idleneſs u. 


AmonG the other ſpecies of luxury, that of apparel began much to en- 
ereaſe during this age; and the queen thought proper to reſtrain it by 
proclamation v. Her example was very little conformable to her ediQs. 
As no woman was ever more conceited of her beauty, or more deſirous of 
making impreſſion on the hearts of beholders, no one ever went to a great- 
er extravagance in apparel, or ſtudied more the variety and riches of her 
dreſſes, She appeared almoſt every day in a different habit ; and tried all 
the ſeveral modes by which ſhe hoped to render herſelf agreeable. | She was 
alfo ſo fond of her cloaths, that ſhe never could part with any of them ; 
and at her death ſhe had in her wardrobe all the different habits, to the 
number of three thouſand, which ſhe had ever worn in her life-time *. 


Tus retrenchment of the ancient hoſꝑitality, and the diminution of re- 
tainers, were favourable to the prerogative of the ſovereign ;.and, by diſ- 
abling the great noblemen from reſiſtance, promoted the execution of the 
laws, and extended the authority of the courts of juſtice. There were 
many peculiar cauſes in the ſituation and character of Henry VII. which 
augmented the authority of the crown : Moſt of theſe cauſes concurred in 
ſucceeding princes ; together with the factions in religion, and the acquiſi- 
tion of the ſupremacy, a moſt important article of prerogative : But the 
manners of the age were a general cauſe which operated during this whole 
period, and which continually tended to diminiſh the riches, and ftill more 
the influence, of the ariſtocracy anciently ſo formidable to the crown. The 


See note at [CCC] at the end of the volume. This appears from Burleigh's 
vill: He ſpecifies only the number of ounces to be given to each legatee, and appoints 
a goldsmith to ſee it weighed to them, without making any diſtinction 5 the pieces. 

t Page 452. u See note | DDD) at the end ol the volume. Camden, p. 
432. * Cartet vol, iii. p. 703. from B:aumont's Diſpatches. 
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habits of luxury diſſipated the immenſe fortunes of the ancient barons ; and 
as the new methods of expence gave ſubſiſtence to mechanics and merch. 
ants, who lived in an independent manner on the fruits of their own induf. 
try, a nobleman, inſtead. of that unlimited aſcendant which he was wont to 
aſſume over thoſe who were maintained at his board, or ſubſiſted by falz. 
ries conferred on them, retained only that moderate influence which cuf. 
tomers have over tradeſmen, and which can never be dangerous to civil 
government. The landed proprietors alſo, having a greater demand for mo. 
ney than for men, endeavoured to turn their lands to the beſt account with 
regard to profit, and either incloſing their fields, or joining many ſmall 
farms into a few large ones, diſmiſſed” thoſe uſeleſs hands, which formerly 
were always at their call in every attempt to ſubvert the government, or 
oppoſe a neighbouring baron. By all theſe means the cities encreaſed ; 
the middle rank of men began to be rich and powerful ; the prince, who, 
in effect, was the ſame with the law, was implicitly obeyed ; and though 
the farther progreſs of the ſame cauſes begat a new plan of liberty, found. 
ed on the privileges of the commons, yet in the interval between the fall 
of the nobles and the riſe of this order, the ſovereign took advantage of the 
preſent ſituation, and aſſumed an authority almoſt abſolute, 


Wuarzvkx may be commonly imagined, from the authority of lord 
Bacon, and from that of Harrington, and later authors, the laws of Henry 
VII. contributed very little towards the great revolution which happen- 
ed about this period in the Engliſh conſtitution. The practice of break- 
ing entails, by a fine and recovery, had been introduced in the preceding 
reigns ; and this prince only gave indirectly a legal ſanction to the practice, 
by reforming ſome abuſes which attended it. But the ſettled authority 
which he acquired to the crown, enabled the ſovereign to encroach on the 
ſeparate juriſdictions of the barons, and produced a more general and re- 
gular execution of the laws. The counties palatine underwent the ſame 
fate as the feudal powers; and, by a ſtatute of Henry VIII., the juriſ- 
diction of theſe counties was annexed to the crown, and all writs were or- 
dained to run in the king's name. But the change of manners was the 
chief cauſe of the ſecret revolution of government, and ſubverted the power 
of the barons. There appear {till in this reign ſome remains of the an- 
ctent ſlavery of the boors and peaſants *, but none afterwards. 


Lzarxins, on its revival, was held in bigh eſtimation by 
the Engliſh princes and nobles; and as it was not yet proſti- 
tuted by being too common, even the Great deemed it an object of ambi- 
tion to attain a character for literature. The four ſucceſſive ſovereigns, 
Henry, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, may, on one account, or other, be 


Y 27 Hen. VIII, c: 24. * Rymer. tor. xv. p. 731. 
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admitted into the claſs of authors. Queen Catheripe Parr tranſlated a 
book: Lady Jane Gray, conſidering her age, and hertfex, aud her tation, 
may be regarded as a prodigy of literature. Sir Thomas Smith was raiſ- 
ed from being profeſſor in Cambridge, firſt to be ambaſſador to France, 
then ſecretary of ſtate. The diſpatches of thoſe times, and among others 
thoſe of Burleigh himſelf are frequently interlarded with quotations from 
the Greek and Latin claſſics. Even the ladies of the court valued them- 
ſelres on knowledge: Lady Burleigh, lady Bacon, and their two fiſters, 
were miſtreſſes of the ancient as well az modern languages; and placed 
more pride in their erudition than in their rank and quality. 


Queen Elizabeth wrote and tranſlated ſeveral books; and ſhe was 
familiarly acquainted with the Greek as well as Latin tongue. It is 
pretended, that ſhe made an extempory reply in Greek to the univerſity 
of Cambridge, who had addreſſed her in that language. It is certain, 
that ſhe anſwered in Latin without premeditation, and in a very ſpuited 
manner, to the Poliſh ambaſſador, who had been wanting in reſpect to her. 
When ſhe had finiſhed, ſhe turned to her courtiers, and ſaid . God's death 
« my lords, (for ſhe was much addicted to ſwearing) “ 1 have been 
« forced this day to ſcour up my old Latin, that bath long lain ruſting b.“ 
Elizabeth, even after ſhe was queen, did not entirely drop the ambition of 
appearing as an author; and, next to her deſire of admiration for beauty, 
this ſeems to have been the chief object of her vanity. She tranſlated Bo- 
ethius of the conſolation of philoſophy ; in order, as ſhe pretended, to 
allay her grief for Henry IV.'s change of religion. As far as we can 
judge from Elizabeth's compoſitions, we may pronounce that notwith- 
ſtanding her application, and her excellent parts, her taſte in literature was 
but indifferent: She was much inferior to her ſucceſſor in this particular, 
who was himſelf no perfe& model of eloquence. 


Ux#aeeiLy for literature, at leaſt for the learned of this age, the 
queen's vanity lay more in ſhining by her own learning, than in encoura · 
ging men of genius by her liberality. Spencer, himſelf, the fineſt Engliſh 
writer of his age, was long neglected; and after the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney, his patron, was allowed to die almoſt for want. This poet con- 
tains great beauties, a ſweet and harmonious verſiſication, caſy elocution, 
a ſine imagination : Yet does the peruſ alot his work become ſo tedious, 
that one never finiſhes it from the meer pleaſure which it affords: It 
ſoon becomes a kind of taſk-reading ; and it requires ſome effort and re- 
ſolution to carry us on to the end of his long performance. This effect, 
of which every one is conſcious, is uſually aſcribed to the change of man- 
ners: but manners have more changed ſince Homcr's age; and yet that 


de note (EEE) at the end of the volame. d Specd. 
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poet remains ſtill the favourite of every reader of taſte and judgement. Ho- 
mer copied true natural manners, which, however rough or uncultivated, 
will always form an agreeable and intereſting picture: But the pencil of 
the Engliſh poet was employed in drawing the affectations, and conceits, 
and fopperies of chivalry, which appear ridiculous as ſoon as they loſe the 
recommendation of the mode. 'The tediouſneſs of continued allegory, 
and that too, ſeldom ftriking or ingenious, has alſo contributed to ren. 
der the Fairy Queen peculiarly tireſome ; not to mention the too great 
frequency of its deſcriptions, and the languor of its ſtanza, Upon the 
whole, Spencer maintains his place among our Engliſh claſſics: But he 
is ſeldom ſeen on the table; and there is ſcarcely any one, if he dares to 
be ingenuous, but will confeſs, that, notwithſtanding all the merit of the 
poet, he affords an entertainment with which the palate is ſoon ſatiated. 
Several writers of late have amuſed themſelves by copying the ſtile of 
Spencer ; and no imitation has been ſo indifferent as not to- bear a great 
reſemblance to the original: His manner is ſo peculiar, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible not to transfer ſome of it into the copy. 
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NOTE [LA] * 3» | * 


H are the terms in which the king's miniſter expreſſed himſelf to the pope. An- 
non, inquam, ſanctitas veſtra pleroſque habet quibuſcum arcanum aliquid crediderit, 
putet id non minus celatum eſſe quam fi uno tantum pectore contineretur : quod multo 
magis ſereniſſimo Angliz Regi evenire debet, cui ſinguli in ſuo reguo ſunt ſubjecti, ne- 
que etiam ſi velint, poſſunt Regi non eſſe fideliſſimi. Væ namque illis fi vel parvo mo- 
mento ab illius voluntate recederent. Le Grand, tom. iii,p. 113. The king once ſaid 
publicly before the council, that if any one ſpoke of him or his actions, in terms which 
became them not, he would let them know that he was maſter. Et qu'il n'y auroit ſi 
belle tete qu'il ne fit voler. Id. p. 218. 


NOTE [BJ] p. 23. 


HIS letter contains ſo much nature, and even elegance, as to deſerve to be tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity, without any alteration in the expreſſion, It is as follows : 
Sta, your grace's diſpleaſure, and my impriſonment are things ſo ſtrange unto me, 
* as what to write, or what to excuſe, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend 
* unto me (willing me to confeſs a truth, and ſo obtain your favour) by ſuch an one, 
hom you know to be mine ancient profeſſed enemy. I no ſooner received this meſ- 
„age by him, than I rightly conceived your meaning; and if, as you ſay, confeſſing 
a truth indeed may procure my ſafety, I ſhall, with all willingneſs and duty, perform 
* your command, | 

© But let not your grace ever imagine, that your poor wife will ever be brought te 
" acknowledge a fault, where not ſo much as a thought thereof preceded. And, to ſpeak 
* a truth, never prince had wife more loyal in all duty, and in all true affection, than 
„jou have ever found in Anne Boleyn: With which name and place I could willing- 
* ly have contented myſelf, if God and your grace's pleaſure had been ſo pleaſed. Nei- 
* ther did I at any time ſo far forget myſelf in my exaltation or received queenſhip, but 
that I always looked for ſuch an alteration as I now find; for the ground of my preſer- 
* ment being on no ſurer foundation than your grace's fancy, che leaſt alteration I knew 
« was fit and ſufficient to draw that fancy to ſore other object. You have choſen me 
* from a low eſtate to be your queen and companion, far beyond my deſert or deſire. 
" If then you found me worthy of ſuch honour, good your grace let not any light fancy, 
or bad counſel of mine enemies, withdraw your princely favour from me; neither let 


* that ſlain, that unworthy ſtain, of a diſloyal heart towards your good grace, ever caſt 
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« ſo foul a blot on your moſt dutiful wife, and the infant- princeſs your daughter. Try 
me, good king, but let me have a lawful trial, and let not my ſworn enemies fit as my 
« accuſers and judges; yea let me receive an open trial, for my truth ſhall fear no open 
„ ſhame, then ſhall you ſee either mine innocence cleared, your ſuſpicion and conſcience 
« ſatisfied, the ignominy and ſlander of the world ſtopped, or my guilt openly declared. 
« So that whatſoever God or you may determine of me, your grace may be freed from 
an open cenſure : and mine offence being ſo lawfully proved, your grace is at liberty, 
both before God and man, not only tc execute worthy puuiſhment on me as an un- 
% lawful wife, but to follow your affect ion, already ſettled on that party for whoſe ſake 
am now as I am, whoſe name I could ſome good while ſince have pointed unto, 
« your grace not being iguorant of my ſuſpicion therein. 


But if you have already determined of me, and that not only my death, but an in- 
famous ſlander, muſt bring you the enj ying of your deſired happineſs, then 1 deſire 
« of God that he will pardon your great ſit therein, and likewiſe mine enemies, che in- 
« ſtruments tbereof, #: that he will not call you to a ſtrict account for your unprince- 
« ly and cruel uſage of me, at his general judgement-ſeat, where both you and my- 
« ſelf muſt ſhortly appear, and in whoſe judgement I doubt not (whatſoever the world 
may think of me) mine innocence ſhall be openly known, and ſufficiently eleared. 

« My laſt and only requeſt ſhall be, that myſelf may only bear the burden of your 
« grace's diſpleaſure, and that it may not touch the innocent ſouls of thoſe poor gentle- 
« men, who (as I underſtand) are likewiſe in ſtrait impriſonment for my ſake, If ever 
« 1 have found favour in your ſight, if ever the name of Anne Boleyn hath been pleaſiog 
« in your cars, then let me obtain this requeſt, and I will ſo leave to trouble your grace 
any further, with mine carneſt prayers to the Trinity to have your grace in his good 
« keeping, and to direct you in all your actions. From my doleful priſon in the Tower, 
this ſixth of May. 

&« Your molt loyal and ever faithful wife, 
„ ANNE BOLEYN,” 


NOTE CC] p. 30. 


A Propoſal had formerly been made in the convocation for the abolition of the leſler 
ponaſteries; and had been much oppoſed by biſhop Fiſher, who was then alive. 
He told his brethren, that this was fairly ſhowing the king the way how be might 
come at the greater monaſteries, « An ax,” ſaid he, which wanted a handle, came 
« upona time into the wood, making his moan to the great trees that he wanted a handle 
« to work withall, and for that cauſe he was conſtrained to ſit idle; therefore he made 
« it his requeſt to them, that they would be plealed to'grant him one of their ſmall 


* ſaplings within the wood to make him a handle; who, miſtruſting no guile, granted 


him one of their ſmaller trees to make him a handle. But now becoming a complete 
« ax, he fell ſo to work, within the ſame wood, that in proceſs of time, there was neither 

1 great nor ſmall trees to be found in the place where the wood ſtood, And ſo my lords, 
if you grant the king theſe ſmaller monaſteries, you do but make him a handle, where- 
« by at his own pleaſure, he may cut down all the cedars wirhin your Lebanons,” Dr. 
Bailie's Life of biſhop Fiſher, p. 108. 


NOTE [DJ p. 39. 


HERE is a curious paſſage, with regard to the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, to be 
found in Coke's Inſtitutes, 4th loſt. chap. 1 p. 44. It is worth travſcribing, as 
it ſhews the ideas of the Engufh government, entertained during the reign of Henry 
VI11. and even in the time of Sir Edward Coke, when he wrote his Inſtitutes. It clear» 
ly appears that the people had then little notion of being jealous of their liberties, were 
deſirous of making the crown quite independent, and wiſhed only to remove frum 


- themſclver, as much as poſſible, the burthens of government. A large ſtauding arm], 
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and a fixed revenue, would, on theſe conditions, have been regarded as great bleſſings; 
and it was owing entirely to the prodigality of Henry, and to his little ſuſpicion that the 
power of the crown could ever fail, that the Engliſh owe all their preſent liberty. The 
title of the chapter 1n Coke is, Advice concerning new and plamſible Projetts and Offers in 
Parliament. When any plauſible project,“ ſays he, is made in parliament, to 
« draw the lords and commons to aſſent to any act (eſpecially in matters of weight 
and importance), if both houſes do give upon the matter projected and promiſed 
« their conſent, it ſhall be moſt neceſſary, they being truſted ſor the commonwealth, to 
have the matter projected and promiſed (which moved the houſe to conſent) to be 
« eſtabliſhed in the ſame act, leſt the benefit of the act be taken, and the matter pro- | 
« jeded and promiſed never performed, and ſo the houſes of parliament perform not 
« the truſt repoſed in them, as it fell out (taking one example for many) in the reign 
« of Henry the Eight : On the king's behalf, the members of both houſes were infor- 
med in parliament that no king or kingdom was ſafe, but where the king had three 
« abilities: 1. To live of his own, and able to defend his kingdom, upon any ſudden 
« invaſion or inſurrection. 2. To aid his conſederates, otherwiſe they would never 
« affiſt him. 3. To reward his well-deſerving ſervants. Now the project was, that if 
the parliament would give unto him all the abbies, priories, friaries, nunneries, and 
« gther monaſteries, that, for ever in time then to come, he would take order that the 
« ſame ſhould not be converted to private uſes : but firſt, that his exchequer for the 
+6 purpoſes aforeſaid ſhould be enriched ; ſecondly, the kingdom ſtrengthened by a con- 
« tinual maintenance of forty thouſand well-trained ſoldiers, with ſkilful captains and 
« commanders; thirdly, for the benefit and eaſe of the ſubjedt, who never afterwards 
(as was projected), in any time to come, ſhould be charged with ſubſidie, fifteenths, 
4 Joans, or other common aids; fourthly, leſt the honour of the realm ſno 1d receive 
* apy diminution of honour by the diſſolution of the ſaid monaſteries, there being 
« twenty-nine lords of parliament of the abbots and priors (that held of the king per 
® byoniam, whereof more in the next leaf), that the king would create a number of 
u 'nobles, which we omit. The ſaid monaſteries were given to the king by authority of 
divers acts of parliament, but no proviſion was therein made for the ſaid project, or 
any part thereof.“ 


OLLIER, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. ii. p: 152. has preſerved an account 
which Cromwel gave of this conference, in a letter ro Sir Thomas Wyat the 
king's ambaſſador in Germany, © The king's Majeſty,” ſays Cromwel, © for the re- 
« verefſce of the holy ſacrament of the altar did fit openly in his hall, and there pre- 
* ſided at the diſputation, proceſs and judgement of a miſerable heretic ſacramentary, 
* who was burned the 20th November. It was a wonder to ſee how princely, with how 
« excellent gravity and ineſtimable majeſty his highneſs exerciſed there the very office 
* of ſupreme head of the church of England. How benignly his grace eſſayed to con- 
« vert this miſerable man : How ſtrong and manifeſt reaſons his highneſs alledged a- 
« gainſt him. I wiſh the princes and potentates of Chriſtendom to have had a meet 
place to have ſeen it. Undoubtedly they ſhould have much marvelled at his Majeſty's 


. © moſt high wiſdom and judgement, and reputed him no otherwiſe after the ſame, than. 


mn a manner the mirror and light of all the other king's and princesin Chriſtendom.” 
It was by ſuch flatteries that Henry was engaged to make his ſentiments the ſtandard 
to all mankind ; and was determined to enforce, by the ſevereſt penalties, his frong 
and man if reaſons for tranſubſtantiation. | 


NOTE CFI, p. 47. 


ey is a ſtory, that the duke of Norfolk meeting, ſoon after this ad was paſſed,” 
one of his chaplains who was ſuſpected of favouring the reformation, faid to 
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him,“ now what think you of the law to hinder prieſts from having wives?“ « Vet 
my lord,” replies the chaplain, « you have done that; but I will anſwer for it, you 
* cannot hinder men's wives from having prieſts. 


NOTE [GI, p. 56. 


O ſhow how much Henry ſported with law and common ſenſe $ how ſervilely the 
parliament followed all his caprices ; and how much both of them were loſt to all 

ſenſe of ſhame ; an act was paſſed this ſeſſion, declaring that a pre- contract ſhould be 
no ground for annuling a marriage; as if that pretext had not been made uſe of both 
in the caſe of Anne Boleyn and Anne of Cleves, But the king's intention in this law is 
ſaid to be a deſign of reſtoring the princeſs Elizabeth to her right of legitimacy; and it 
was bis character never to look farther than the preſent object, without regarding the 
inconſiſtency of his conduct. The parliament made it high treaſon to deny the diſfolu« 
tion of Henry's marriage with Anne of Cleves. Herbert. ' 


NOTE [H, p. 64. 


T vs enacted by this parliament, that there ſhould be trial of treaſon in any county 

where the king ſhould appoint by commiſſion. The ſtatutes of treaſon had been ex- 
tremely multiplied in this reign; and ſuch an expedient ſaved trouble and charges in 
trying that crime. The ſame parliament erected Ireland into a kingdom; and Henry 
henceforth annexed the title of King of Ireland to his other titles. This ſeſſion, the 
commons firſt began the practice of freeing any of their members, who were arreſted, 
by a writ iſſued by the ſpeaker. Formerly it was uſual for them to apply for a writ 
from chancery to that purpoſe. This precedent encreaſed the authority of the com» 
mons, and had afterwards important conſequences, Hollingſhed, p. 955, 956. Baker, 


p. 289. 
NOTE [1], p. 69. 


1 Lan: perſecutions exerciſed during James's reign are not to be aſcribed to his bigotry, 
a vice of which he ſeems to have been as free as Francis the Firſt, or the emperor 
Charles, both of whom, as well as James, ſhewed in different periods of their lives, even 
an inclination to the new doctrines. The extremities to which all theſe princes were car- 
ried, proceeded entirely from the ſituation of affairs during that age, which rendered it 
impoſſible for them to act with greater temper or moderation, after they had embraced 
the reſolution of ſupporting the ancient ⁊ſtabliſnments. So violent was the propenſity 
of the times towards innovation, that a bare toleration of the new preachers was equi- 
valent to a formed deſign of changing the national religion. 


: NOTE IEK, p. 111, 


POTSWOOD, p. ** The ſame author, p. 92. tells us a ſtory, which conſirme 


this character gf the popiſh clergy in Scotland. It became a great diſpute in the uni- 
verſity of St. Andrews, whether the pater ſhould be ſaid to God or the ſaints. The friars, 
who knew in general that the reformers negledted the ſaints, were determined to main- 
tain their honour with great obſtinacy, but they knew not upon what topics to found 
their doctrine. Some held that the pater was ſaid to God formaliter, and to ſaints 
materialiter ; others, to God fr incipaliter, and to ſaints minus principaliter ; others would 
have it ultimate and non ultimate But the majority ſeemed to hold, that the pater was 
ſaid to God capiendo ride, and to ſaints capiendo large. A ſimple fellow who ſerved the 
fub-prior, thinking there was ſome great matter in hand, that made the doctors hold ſo 
many conferences together, aſked him one day what the matter was, the ſub-prior 
anſwering, Tom that was the fellew's name, we cannot agree te whon the paternober 
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ould be ſaid, He ſuddenly replied, To whom Sir, ſhould it be ſaid, but unto God? Then 
ſaid the ſub-prior, What ſtall we do with the ſaints He anſwered, Give thew Aves 
and creeds enoxw in the devil's name; for that may ſuffice them. The anſwer going abroad, 
many (aid, that he had given a wiſer deciſion than all the doctors bad done with all their diſtinctions. 


NOTE CLI, p. 128. 


NOT HER ad, paſſed this ſeſſion, takes notice in the preamble, that the city of 

York, formerly well inhabited, was now much decayed ; inſomuch that many of 

the cures could not afford a competent maintenance to the incumbents. 'To remedy 

this inconvenience, the magiſtrates were impowered to unite as many pariſhes as they 

thought proper. An eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, Collier, vol. ii. p. 230. thinks that this de- 

cay of York is chiefly to be aſcribed to the diſſolution of monaſteries, by which the 
, revenues fell into the hands of perſons who lived at a diſtance. 

A very grievous tax was impoſed this ſeſſion upon the whole ſtock and monied in- 
tereſt of the kingdom, and even upon its induſtry, It was a ſhilling in the pound year- 
ly during three years, on every perſon worth ten pounds or upwards : The double on 
aliens and denizens. Theſe laſt, if above twelve years of age, and if worth leſs than twenty 
ſhillings, were to pay eight-pcnce yearly, Every wether was to pay two-pence yearly ; 
every ewe three-pence. The woollen manufactures were to pay eight-pence a pound 
on the value of all the cloth they made, Theſe exorbitant taxes on money are a 
proof that few people lived on money lent at intereſt : for this tax amounts to half of 
the yearly income of all money-holders, during three years, eſtimating their intereſt 
at the rate allowed by law ; and was too grievous to be borne, if many perſons had been 
affected by it. It is remarkable that no tax at all was laid upon land this ſeſſion, 
The profits of merchandiſe were commonly ſo high, that it was ſuppoſed it could bear 
this impoſition. The moſt abſurd part of the laws ſeems to be the tax upon the woollen 
manufactures. See 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 36. The ſubſequent parliament repealed the 
tat on ſheep and woellen cloth. 3 & 4. Edw, VI. cap. 23. But they continued the 
ether tax a year longer. Ibid. | 

The clergy taxed theraſclves at fix ſhillings in the pound, to be paid in three years. 
This taxation was ratificd in parliament, which had been the common practice ſince 
the reformation, implying that the clergy have no legiſlative power, even over them- 
ſelves. Sce 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 35. 


NOTE [RJ], p. 180. 


TFT HE pope at firſt gave cardinal Pole powers to tranſaR only with regard to the 
paſt fruits of the church lands; but being admoniſhed of the danger attending 
any attempt towards the reſumption of the lands, he enlarged the, cardinal's powers, 
and granted him authority to enſure the future poſſcſſion of the church lands to the 
preſent proprietors. There was only one clauſe of the cardinal's powers that has gi- 
ven occaſion for ſome ſpeculation. An exception was made of ſuch caſes as Pole ſhould 
thiock important enough to merit the being communicated to the holy ſee. But Pole 
ſimply ratified the poſlcfion of all the church lands; and his commiſſion had given 
him full powers to that purpoſe. See Harleyan Miſcellany, vol. vii. p. 264. 266, It is 
true, ſome councils have declared, that it excceds even the power of the pope to alienate 
any church lands; and the poje, according to his convenience, or power, may ether 
adhere to or recede from this declaration. But every year gave ſolidity to the right of 
the proprietors of church lands, and diminiſhed the authority of the popes ; o that 
men's dread of popery in ſubſequent times was more founded on party or religious 


zcal, than on very ſolid reaſons. 
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NOTE [SJ, p. 210. 


HE faſſage of Hollingsbed, in the Diicvurr- prefixed to bis Hiflory, and which ſome aſ:ribs 
% Harrizon. is as follows. Speaking of the encreaſe of luxury. Neither do 1 ſpeak 
in reproach of any man, God is my judge; But to ſhew that I do rejoice rather to 
fee how God had bleſſed us with his good gifts, and to behold how that in a time 
wherein all things are grown to moſt exceſlive prices, we do yet find the means to 
obtain and atchieve ſuch furniture as heretofore has been impoſſible : There are old 
men yet dwelling in the village where I remain, which have noted three things to be 
marvelouſly altered in England within their ſound remembrance. One is the multitude 
of chimnies lately erected; whereas, in their young days, there were not above two or 
three, if ſo many, in moſt uplandiſh towns of the realm (the religious houſes and ma- 
nor places of their lords always excepted, and peradventure ſome great perſonage): 
but each made his fire againſt a reredoſſe in the hall where he dined and dreſſed his 
meat. The ſecond is the great amendment of lodging: For, ſaid they, our fathers, 
and we ourſelves, have lain full oft upon ſtraw pallettes covered only with a ſheet un- 
der coverlets made of dagſwaine or hopharlots (I uſe their own terms), and a good round 
log under their head inſtead of a bolſter, If it were ſo, that the father or the good- 
man of the houſe had a matraſs or flock · bed, and thereto a ſack of chaff to reſt his 
head upon, he thought himſe'f to be as well lodged as the lord of the town: So well 
were they contented. Pillows, ſaid they, were thought meet only for women in child- 
bed: As for ſervanes, if they had any ſheet above them, it was well: For ſeldom had 
they any under their bodies to keep them from the pricking ſtraws, that ran oft through 
the canvas, and razed their hardened hides, —The third thing they tell of is, the exchange 
of Treene platers (e called, I zuppore, from Tree or I od) into pewter, and wooden ſpoons 
into ſilver or tin. For ſo common were all ſorts of treen e veſſels in old time, that a man 
ſhould hardly find four pieces of pewter (of which one was peradventure a ſalt) in « good 
farmer's houſe. Dezcription of Britain, chap. x. Again, in chap. xvi. In times paſt 
men were contented to dwell in houſes builded of fallow, willow, &c.: ſo that the uſe 
of oak was in a manner dedicated wholly unto churches, religious houſes, prince's palaces, 
navigation, &c. but now fallow, &c. are rejected, and nothing but oak any where re- 
garded; and yet ſee the change; for when our houſes were builded of willow, then 
had we oaken men; but now that our houſes are come to be made of oak, our men are 
not only become willow, but a great many altogether of ſtraw, which is a ſore alteration, 
In theſe the courage of the owner was a ſufficient defence to keep the houſe in ſaſety; 
but now the aſſurance of the timber muſt defend the men from robbing. Now have 
we many chimnies; and yet our tenderlines complain of rheums, catarrhs, and poſes ; 
then had we none but reredoſſes, and our heads did never ache. For as the ſmoke in 
thoſe days was ſuppoſed to be a ſufficient hardening for the timber of the houſe, so it 
was reputed a far better medicine to keep the good-man and his family from the quack 
or poſe, wherewith, as then, very few were acquainted.— Again, in chap. xviii, Our 
pewterers in time paſt employed the uſe of pewter only upon diſhes and pots, and a few 
other trifles for ſervice ; whereas now they are grown into ſuch exquiſite cunning, that 
they can in manner imitate by infuſion any form or faſhion of cup, diſh, ſalt, or bowl or 
goblet, which is made by goldſmith's craft, though they be never ſo curious, and very 
artificially forged. In ſome places beyond the ſea, a garniſh of good flat Engliſh pew- 


ter (1 ſay flat, becauſe diſhes and platters in my time begin to be made deep, and like 


baſons, and are indeed more convenient both for ſauce and keeping the mcat warm) is 
almoſt eſteemed ſo precious as the like number of veſſels that are made of fixe ſilver. 7 
the reader is curious to know the hour of meals in queen Elizabeth's reign, be may learn it from 
ab ſame Author. With us the nobility, gentry, and ſtudents, do ordinarily go to dinner 
at eleven before noon, and to ſupper at five, or between five and fix at afternoon. The 
merchants dine and ſup ſeldom before twelve at noon and fix at night, eſpecially in Lon- 
don. The huſbandmen dine alſo at high noon, as they call it, and ſup at ſe ven or eight ; 
but out of term in our univerſities the ſcholars dine at ten. 
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Yroiſſart mentions waiting on the duke of Lancaſter at five o'clock in the afternoon 
when he had ſupped. Theſe hours are ſtill more early. It is hard to tell, why, all . 
ver the world, as the age becomes more luxurious, the hours become later. Is it the 
crowd of amuſements that puſh on the hours gradually ? or are the people of faſhion 
better pleaſed with the ſecrecy and filence of nocturnal hours, when the induſtrious vul- 


gar are all gone to reſt? In rude ages, men have few amuſements or occupations but 
what day-light affords them. 


NOTE LO], p. 218. 


1 parliament alſo granted the queen the duties of tonnage and poundage; but 
this conceſſion was at t hat time regarded only as a matter of form, and ſhe had 


levied theſe duties before they were voted by parliament : But there was another 
exertion of power which ſhe practiſed, and which people, in the preſent age, from their 
ignorance of ancient practices, may be apt to think a little extraordinary. Her ſiſter, 
after the commencement of the war with France, had from her own authority, im- 
poſed four marks on each ton of wine imported, and had encreaſed the poundage a 
third on all commodities. Queen Elizabeth continued theſe impoſitions as long as ſhe 
thought convenient, The parliament who had ſo good an opportunity of reſtraining 
theſe arbitrary taxes, when they voted the tonnage and poundage, thought not proper 
to make any mention of them, They knew that the ſovereign, during that age, pre- 
tended, to have the ſole regulation of foreign trade, and that their intermeddling with 
that prerogative would have drawn on them the ſevereſt reproof, if not chaſtiſement. 
See Forbes, vol. i. p. 132, 133. We know certainly from the ſtatutes and journals, 
that no ſuch impoſitions were granted by parliament. 


NOTE TRI, p. 246. 


NOX, p. 127. We ſhall ſuggeſt afterwards ſome reaſons to ſuſpeR, that, perhaps, | 


no expreſs promiſe was ever given, Calumnies eaſily ariſe during times of ſaction, 
eſpecially thoſe of the religious kind, when men think every art lawful for promoting 
theis purpoſe. The congregation in their manifeſto, in which they enumerate all the 
articles of the regent's mal-adminiſtration, do not reproach her with this breach of pro- 
miſe. It was probably nothing but a rumour ſpread abroad to catch the populace, If 
the papiſts have ſometimes maintained, that no faith was to be kept with heretics, their 
adverſaries ſeem alſo to have thought, that no truth ought to be told of idolaters. 


NOTE [Q], p. 229. 
— p. 146. Melvil, p. 29. Knox, p. 125. 228, Leſly, lib. x. That 


there was really no violation of the capitulation of Perth, appears from t he mani- 
ſeſto of the congregation in Knox, p. 184. in which it is not ſo much as pretended. The 
companies of Scotch ſoldiers were probably, in Scotch pay, fince the congregation 
complains, that the country was oppreſſed with taxes to maintain armies. Knox, p. 164, 
165. And even if they had been in French pay, it had been no breach of the capitula- 
tion, ſince they were national troops, not French. Knox does not ſay, p. 139, that any 
of the inhabitants of Perth were tried or puniſhed for their paſt offences; but only that 
they were oppreſſed with the quartering of ſoldiers: And the congregation in their 
manifeſto, ſay only that many of them had fled for ſear. This plain detection of the 
calumny, with regard to the breach of the capitulation of Perth, may wake us ſuſpect 
a like calumny with regard to the pretended promiſe not to give ſentence againſt the 
miniſters. The sffair lay altogether between the regent and the laitd of Dun; and 
that gentleman, though a man of ſenſe and character, might be willing to take ſome 
general proſeſſions for promiſes, If the queen ovcrawed by the power of the congtega- 
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tion, gave fuch a promiſe in order to have liberty to proceed to a ſentence ; How Could 


ſhe expect to have power to execute a ſentence ſo inſidiouſly obtained? And to what 
purpoſe could it ſerve ? 


NOTE [8], p. 230. 


NOX, p. 153, 154, 155. This author pretends that this article was agreed te 
verbally, but that the queen's ſc*ibes omitted it in the treaty which was ſigned, 
The ſtory is very unlikely, or rather very abſurd; and in the mean time it is allowed, 
that the article is not in the trea'y : Nor do the congregation, in their ſubſequent mani- 


feſto, inſiſt upon it. Knox, p. 184. Beſides, Would the queen regent, in an article of 
a treaty call her own religion idolatry ? 


NOTE [T, p. 241. 


HE Scotch lords, in their declaration, ſay, How far we have ſought ſupport 

« of England, or of any other prince, and what juſt cauſe we had and have ſs 
4 to do, we ſhall ſhortly make manifeſt unto the world, to the praiſe of God's holy 
tc name, and to the confuſton of all thoſe that lander us for ſo doing: For this we ſear 
1 not to confeſs, that as in this enterpriſe againſt the devil, againſt idolatry and the 
& maintainers.of the ſame, we chiefly and only ſeek God's glory to be notified unto 
« men, ſin to be puniſhed, and virtue to be maintained; ſo where power faileth of our- 
* ſelves, we will ſeek it, whereſoever God ſhall offer the ſame.” Knox p. 176. 


NOTE [U}], p. 261. 


* 
HI3 year the council of Trent was diſſolved, which had ſitten from 1545. The 
publication of its decrees excited anew the general ferment in Europe; while the 
eatholics endeavoured to enforce the acceptance of them, and the proteſiants rejefed 


them. The religious controverſies were too far advanced to expect that any conviction 


would reſult from the decrees of this council, It is the only general council which has 
been held in an age truly learned and inquiſitive; and as the hiſtory of it has been writ- 
ten with great penetration and judgment, it has tended very much to expoſe clerical 
uſurpations and intrigues, and may ſerve us as aſpecimen of more ancient council. No 
one expects to ſce another general council, till the decay of learning and the progreſs of 
ignorance ſhall again fit mankind for theſe great impoſtures, 


NOTE ['W], p. 267. 


T anpears, however from Randolf's Letters, (See Keith, p. 290.)that ſome offers had been 
made to that miniſter of ſeizing Lenox and Darnley, and delivering them into queen 
Elizabeth's hands. Melvil confirms the ſame ſtory, and ſays, that the deſign was acknow- 
I-dged by the conſpirators, p 56, This ſerves to juſtify the account given by the queen's 
party of the Raid of Baith, as it is callÞd. See farther, Goodall, vol. ii. p. 358. The 
ether conſpiracy, of which Murray complained, is much more uncertain, and is found» 
ed on very doubtful evidence. 


NOTE | X], p. 271. 


UCHANAN confeſſes that Rizzio was ugly; but it may be inferred from the nar- 
ration of that author, that he was young. He ſays, that on the return of the duke 
of Savoy to Turin, Rizzio was in adoleſcentie vigere in the vigour of youth. Now that 
event happened only a few years before, lib. xvii. cap. 44. That Bothwel was young, 
appe2rs, among many other invincible proofs, from Mary's inſtruQions to the biſhop of 
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Domblain, her ambſſador at Paris; where ſhe ſays, that in 1559, only eight years be- 
fore, he was very young. He might therefore have been about thirty when he married 
her, See Keith's Hiſtory, p. 388. From the appendix to the Hel regum Scotorum, 
it appears, by authentic documents, that Patrick, carl of Buthwel, father to James, 


who eſpouſed queen Mary, was alive, till near the year 1560, Buchanan, by a miſtake, 
which has been long ago corrected, calls him James, 


NOTE TVI, p. 280. 


AR herfelf confeſſed in her inſtructions to the ambaſſadors whom ſlie ſent te 
France, that Bothwel perſuaded all the noblemen, that their application 
in favour of his marriage was agreeable to her, Keith, p. 389. Anderſon, vol. i. 
P-94- Murray afterwards produced to queen Elizabeth's commiſſioners, a paper ſign- 
ed by Mary, by which ſhe permitted them to make this application to her. This per- 
miſſion was a ſufficient declaration of her intentions, and was eſteemed equivalent to a 
command, Anderfon, vol. iv. p. 59. They even aſſerted, that the houſe, in which they 
mety was ſurrounded with armed men. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 141. 


NOTE [Z J, p. $00. 


ARY's complaints of the queen's partiality in admitting Murray to a conference, 

was a mere pretext, in order to break off the conference. She indeed employs that 
reaſon in her order for that purpoſe (ſee Goodall, vol. ii. p. 184), but in her private 
letter, her commiſſioners are directed to make uſe of that order to prevent her honour 
from being attacked, Goodall, vol. ii. p. 183. It was therefore the accuſation only ſhe 
was afraid of. Murray, was the leaſt obnoxious of all her enemies: He was abroad 
when her ſubjects rebelled and reduced her to captivity : He had only accepted of the 
regency, when voluntarily proffered him by the nation. His being admitted to queen 
Elizabeth's preſence was therefore a very bad foundation for quarrel, or for breaking 
«ll the conference; and was plainly a mere pretence. 


NOTE [AA], p. 301. 


E ſhall not enter into a long diſcuſſion concerning the authenticity of theſe let- 

ters: We ſhall only remark in general, that the chief objections againſt them 
are, that they are ſuppoſed to have paſled through the earl of Morton's hands, the 
leaſt ſcrupulous of all Mary's enemies; and that they are, to the laſt degree, indecent, 
and even ſomewhat inelegant, ſuch as it is not likely ſhe would write. But to theſe 
preſumptions we may oppoſe the following conſiderations. (I.) Though it be not gif- 
ficult to counterfeit a ſubſcription, it is very difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, to counter- 
feit ſeveral pages, ſo as to reſemble exaAly the hand-writing of any perſon. Theſe 
letters were examined and compared with Mary's band-writiog, by the Engliſh privy 
council, and by a great many of the nobility, among whom were ſeveral partizans of 
that princeſs, They might have been examined by the biſhop of Roſs, Herreis, and o- 
thers of Mary's commiſſioners. The regent muſt have expected that they would be 
very critically examined by them: And had they not been able to ſtand chat teſt he, 
was only preparing a ſcene of confuſion to himſelf, Biſhop Lelly exprelsly declines the 
comparing of the hands, which he calls no legal proof, Goodall, vol. li. p. 389. (2) 
The letters are very long, much longer than they »ceded to have been, in order to ſer ve 
the purpoſes of Mary's enemies; a circumſtance which enereaſed the difficulty, and 


expoſed any forgery the more to tie risk of a detection. (3.) They are not fo groſs;} 


and palpable as forgerics commonly are ; for they ſtill left a pretext tor Mary's fricnds 
to aſſert, that their meaning was ſtrained to make them appear criminal ; ſee Goodall, 
vol. ii, P. 361. (4) There is long contract of marriage, ſaid te be written by the 
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earl of Huntley, and ſigned by the queen, before Bothwell's acquittal, Would Morton 
without any neceſlity, have thus doubled the difficulties of the forgery, and the danger 
of detection? (g.) The letters are indiſcreet ; but ſuch was, apparently Mary's con- 


duct at that time: They are inelegant ; but they have a careleſs, natural air, like let. - 


ters haſtily written between familiar friends. (6.) They contain ſuch a variety of par- 
ticular circumſtances, as nobody could have thought of inventing, eſpecially as they 
mult neceſſarily have afforded her many means of detection. (7.) We have not the 
originals of the letters, which were in French : We have only a Scotch and Latin 
tranſlation from the original, and a French tranſlation profeſſedly done from the La- 
tin. Now it is remarkable, that the Scotch tranſlation is full of Galliciſms, and is 
clearly a tranſlation from a French original: Such as make fault, fuire des fautes ; make it 
ſeem that I believe, faire Jemblant de le troire ; make brel, 4 breehe : this is my firſt jour» 
nay, c'eſt ma premiere journee ; have you not dejire to , n'aves vous pas envie de rire ; 

Sbe place will bald unto the death, la place trendra jurgu" a la mort 5 be may not come forth if 
the bouſe this long time, il ne peut pas ſortir du logis de long tems ; to male me advriticement, 
faire m "avertir ; put order to it, mettre ordre cela; discharge your beart, decharger votre 
eaur ; make gud watch, faites bonne garde, &c. (8.) There isa converſation which ſhe 
mentions between herſelf and the king one evening: But Murray produced before the 
Engliſh commiſſioners, the teſtimony of one Crawford, a gentleman of the Earl of Le- 
nox, who ſwore that the king, on her departure from him, gave him an account of the 
ſame converſation. (9.) There ſeems very little reaſon why Murray and his aſſociates 
ſhould run the risk of ſuch a dangerous forgery, which muſt have rendered them infa- 
mous, if detected; fince their cauſe, from Mary's known conduct, even without theſe 
letters, was ſufficiently good and juſtifiable, (to.) Murray expoſed theſe letters to the 
examination of perſons qualified to judge of them : the Scotch council, the Scotch par- 


liament, queen Elizabeth and her council, who were poſſeſſed of a great number of Ma- 


ry's genuine letters. (II.) He gave Mary herſelf an opportunity of refuting and expo- 
fing him, if ſhe had choſen to lay hold of it. (12.) The letters tally ſo well with all 
the other parts of her conduct during that tranſaction, that theſe proofs throw the 
ſtrongeſt light on each other. (13.) The duke of Norfolk; who had examined theſe 
papers, and who favoured ſo much the queen of Scors, that he intended to marry her, 
and inthe end loſt his life in her cauſe, yet believed them authentic, and was fully con- 
vinced of her guilt. This appears not only from his letters above mentioned, to queen 
Elizabeth and her miniſters, but by his ſecret acknowledgement to Banniſter, his moſt 
truſty confident, See State Trials, vol. i. p. 8c. In the conferences between the duke, 
ſeeretary Lidington, and the bishop of Roſs, all of them zealous partizans of that prio- 
ceſs, the ſame thing is always taken for granted. Ibid. p. 74, 75. See farther MS. in 
the Advocate's library, A. 3. 28. p. 314. from Cott. lib. Calig. c. 9. Indeed, the 
duke's full perſuaſion of Mary's guilt, without the leaſt doubt or heſitation, could not 
have had place, if he had found Lidington or the biſhop of Roſs of a different opinion, 
or if they had; ever told him that theſe letters were forged. It isto be remarked, 
that Lidington, being one of the accomplices, knew the whole bottom of the conſpiracy 
againſt king Henry, and was, beſides, a man of ſuch penetration, that nothing could eſ- 
cape him in ſuch intereſting events. (14.) I need not repeat the preſumption drawn 
from Mary's refuſal to anſwer. The only excuſe for her ſilence is, that ſhe ſuſpected 
Elizabeth to be a partial judge: It was not, indeed, the intereſt of that princeſs to ac- 
quit and juſtify her rival and competitor ; and we accordingly find, that Lidington, from 
the ſecret information of the duke of Norfolk, informed Mary, by the biſhop of Roſs, 
that the queen of England never meant to come to a deciſion ; but only to get into her 
hands the proofs of Mary's guilt, in order to blaſt her character: See State Trials, vol. 
i. p. 77+ But this was a better reaſon for declining the conference altogether than for 
breaking it of on frivolous pretences the very moment the chief accnſacion was uner- 
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pectedly opened againſt her. Tho? ſhe could not expect Elizabeth's final deciſion in 
her favour, it was of importance to give a ſatisfactory anſwer, if ſhe had any, tothe ac- 
cuſation of the Scotch commiſſioners. That anſwer could have been diſperſed for the 
conviction of the public, of foreign nations, and of poſterity. And ſurely after the ac- 
cuſation and proofs were in queen Elizabeth's hands, it could do no hurt to give in the 
anſwers. Mary's information, that the queen never intended to come to a deciſion, 
could be no obſtacle to her juſtification, (15) The very diſappearance of theſe letters, 
is a preſumption of their authenticity. That event can be accounted for no way but 
from the care of king James's friends, who were deſirous to deſtroy every proof of his 
mother's crimes. The diſappearance of Morton's narrative, and of Crawford's evi- 
dence, from the Cotton library, Calig. e. 1. muſt have proceeded from a like cauſe, See 
MS, in the Advocates'l ibrary, A 3. 29. p. 88. 


find an objection made to the authenticity of the letters, drawn from the vote of the 
Scotch privy council, which affirms the letters to be written and ſubſcribed by queen 
Mary's own hand; whereas the copies given in to the parliament a few days aſter, were 
only written, not ſubſcribed. See Goodall, vol. ii. p. 64J67. But it is not conſidered, that 
this circumſtance is of no manner of force: There were certaialy letters, true or falſe 
laid before the council ; and whether the letters were true or falſe, this miſtake pro- 
ceeds equally from the inaccuracy or blunder of the clerk. The miſtake may be ac- 
counted for: The letters were vnly written by her; the ſecond contract with Both- 
wel was only ſubſcribed. A proper accurate diſtinction was not made; and they are 
all ſaid to be written and ſubſcribed. A late writer, Mr. Goodall, has endeavoured to 
prove tha: theſe letters claſh with chronology, and that the queen was not in the places 
mentioned in the letters, on the days there aſſigned : To confirm this, he produces char- | 
ters and other deeds ſigned by the queen, where the date and place do not agree with 
the letters. But it is well known, that the date of charters, and ſuch like grants, is 
no proof of the real day on which they were ſigned by the ſovereign. Papers of that 
kind commonly paſs through different offices: The date is affixed by the ficſt office; 
and may precede very long the day of the ſigvature. | 

Tux account given by Morton of the manner in which the papers came into his hands 
is very natural, When he gave it to the Engliſh commiſſioners, he had reaſon to think 
it would be canvaſſed with all the ſeverity of able adverſaries, intereſted in the higheſt 
degree to refute it. It is probable, that he could have confirmed it by many circum- 
ſtances and teſtimonies ; ſince they declined the conteſt, 


Tur ſonnets are inel-gant ; inſomuch that both Brantome and Ronſard, who knew 
queen Mary's ſtyle, were affured, when they ſaw them, that they could not be of her 
compoſition. Jebb. vl. 2. p. 478. But no perſon is equal in his productions, eſpecial- 
ly one whoſe ſtyle is ſo little formed as Mary's muſt be ſuppoſed to be. Not to men- 
tion that ſuch dangerous and criminal enterprizes leave little tranquillity of mind for 
elegant, poetical compoſitions. 


Is a word, queen Mary might eaſily have conducted the whole conſpiracy againſt her 
hvſband, without opening her mind to any one perſon except Bothwel, and without] 
writing a ſcrap of paper about it; but it was very difficult to have conducted it fo that 
her conduct ſhould not betray her to men of diſcernment. In the preſent caſe, her 
conduct was ſo groſs as to betray her to every body; and fortune threw into her ene» 
mies hands papers, by which they could convict her. The ſame infatuation and im- 
prudence, which happily is the uſual attendant of great crimes, will account for both, 
It is proper to obſerve, that there is not one cireumſtan ce of the foregoing narrative, 
contained in the hiſtory, that is taken from Knox, Buchanan, or even Thuanus, or in- 
deed, from any ſuſpected authority. 

* % 
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1 Nor IBB5J, p. $03 


3 we take this angry aecuſation, advanced by queen Mary, to be an argu- 
ment of Murray's guilt, there remains not the leaſt preſumption which ſhould lead 
us to. ſuſpect him to have been any wiſe an accomplice in the king's murder. That 
queen never pretended to give any proof of the charge, and her commiſſioners affirm- 
ed at the time, that they themſelves knew of none, though they were ready to main- 
tain its truth by her miſtreſs's orders, and would produce ſuch proof as ſhe ſhould ſend 
them. It is remarkabſe that, at that time, it was impoſſible for either her or them to 
produce, any proof ; becauſe the conferences nes the Engliſh commiſſioners were 
previouſly broken off. 


IT is true, the biſhop of Roſs, in an angry pamphlet, written by him under a bor- 
rowed name (where it is eaſy to ſay any thing), affirms, that lord Herreis, a few days 
after the king's death, charged Murray with the guilt, openly to his face, at his own 
table. This latter nobleman, as Leſly relates the matter, affirmed, that Murray rid- 
ing in Fife with one of his ſervants, the evening before the commiſſion of that crime, 
ſaid to him among other talk, This night ere morning the lord Darnley ſball lese bi life, 
See Anderſon, v. I. p. 75. But this is only a hearſay of Lefly's, concerning a hearſay 
of Herreis's ; and contains a very improbable fact. Would, Murray, without any uſe 
or neceſſity, communicate to a ſervant, ſuch a dangerous and important ſecret, merely 
by way of converſation ? We may alſo obſerve, that lord Herreis himſelf was one of 
queen Mary's commiſſioners who accuſed Murray. Had he ever heard this tory, or 
given credit to it, was not that the time to have produced it? and not have affirmed, as 


he did, that he, for his part, knew nothing of Murray's guilt. Sce Goodall, vol. 2. p. 


, Tas earls of Huntley and Argyle accuſe Murray of this crime ; but the reaſon which 
they aſſign is ridiculous. He had given his conſent to Mary s divozce from the king: 
therefore he was the king's murderer. See Anderſon, vol. iv. part 2. p. 192. It is 2 
ſure argument, that theſe earls knew no better proof againſt Murray, otherwiſe they 
would have produced it, and not have inſiſted on ſo abſurd a Preſumptiov. Was not this 
alſo the time for Huntley to deny his writing Mary's contract with Bothwel, if that 
paper had been a forgery ? | 

Muna could have no motive to commit that crime. The king, indeed, bore him 
ſome ill- will; but the king himſelf was become ſo deſpicable, both from his own ill 
conduct and the queen's averſion to him, that he could neither do good nor harm to 
any body. To judge by the event, in any caſe, is always abſurd ; eſpecially in the pre 
ſent. The king's murder, indeed, procured Murray the regency ; But much more 
Mary's ill conduct and imprudence, which he could not poſlibly foreſee, and which ne- 
ver would have happened, had ſhe been entirely innocent, 


NOTE [CC], p. 303- 


' Brr1zve there is no reader of common ſenſe who does not ſee from the narrative in 
| the text, that the author means to ſay, that queen Mary refuſes conſtantly o an- 

ſwer before the Evgliſh commiſſioners, but offers only to anſwer in perſon before queen 
Flizabeth in perſon, contrary to her practice during the whole courſe of the conference, 
till the moment the evidence of her being an accomplice in her huſband's murder is 
unexpeRedly produced. It is true, the author having repeated four or five times an 
account of this demand of being admitted to Elizabeth's preſence, and having expreſſed 
his opinion, that, as it had been refuſed from the beginning, even before the commence» 


ment of the conferences, ſhe did not expect it would now be complied with ; thought - 


i: imestable his meaning could be miſunderſtood (as indeed it was impoſlible), and not 
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being willing to tire his reader with continual repetitions, he mentions in a paſſage or 
two, ſimply, that ſhe had refuſed to make any anſwer, I believe alſo, there is no reader of 
common ſenſe who peruſes Anderſon or Goodall's collections, and does not ſee, that, 
agreeably to this narrative, queen Mary inſiſts unalterably and ſtrenuouſly on not con- 
tinuing to anſwer before the Engliſh commiſſioners, but inſiſts to be heard in perſon, 


dy queen Elizabeth in perſon ; though once or twice, by way of bravado, ſhe ſays ſimp - 


ly, that ſhe will anſwer and refute her enemies, without inſerting this condition, which 
ſtill is underſtood. But there is a perſon that has writ an Enquiry biforical and critical 
into the Evidence againſt Mary Que of Scots : and has attempted to refute the foregoing 
narrative. He quotes a fingle paſſage of the narrative, in which Mary is ſaid ſimply to 
reſuſe anſwering ; and thena ſingle paſſage from Goodall, in which ſhe boaſts ſimply 
that ſhe will anſwer ; and he very civilly and almoſt directly calls the author a liar, on 
account of this pretended contradi tion. The whole Enquiry, from beginning to end, 
is compoſed of ſuch ſcandalous artifices , and, from this inſtance, the reader may judge 
of the candour, fair dealing, veracity, and good manners of the Enquirer, There are, 
indeed, three events in our hiitory, which may be regarded as touchſtones of partymen. 
An Engliſh Whig, who aſſerts the reality of the popiſh plat, an Iriſh Catholic, who 
denies the maſſacre in 164m, and a Scotch Jacobite, who maintains the innocence of 
queen Mary, muſt be conſidered as men beyond the reach of argument or reaſon, and 
muſt be left to their prejudices. 


NOTE [DD], p. 317. 

Y Murden's ſtate papers, publiſhed after the writing of this hiſtory, it appears, 
that an agreement had been made between Elizabeth and the regeot for the deli- 
vering up of Mary to him, The queen afterwards ſent down Killigrew to the earl of 
Marre when regent, offering to put Mary into his hands. Killigrew was inſtructed to 
take good ſecurity from the regent, that that queen ſhodld be tried for her crimes, and 
that the ſentence ſhould be executed upon her. It appears that Marre rejected the offer; | 
þecauſe we hear no more of it. 


NOTE [EE], p. 318. 


—_— James Melvil, p. 108; 109. afcribes to Elizabeth a poſitive deſign of Aste; 
the Scotch faRions againſt each other; but his evidence is too inconſiderable to 


counterbalance many other authorities, and it is, indeed, contrary to her ſubſequent 


conduct, as well as her intereſt, and the neceſſity of her ſituation. It was plainly her 


intereſt that the king's party ſhould prevail, and nothing could have engaged her to 
ſtop their progreſs, or even forbear oganly aſſiſting them, but her intention of ſtill amuſ - 
ing the queen of Scots, by the hopes of being peaceably reſtored to her throne. See 
farther, Strype, vol. ii. Append. p. 20. 
| NOTE fFF}, p. 365. 

12 the queen's negociations for marrying the duke of Anjou were not feigned 

nor political, appears clearly from many circumſtances ; particularly from a paſ- 
ſage in Dr. Forbes's manuſcript collections, at preſent in the poſſeſſion of lord Royfton, 
She there enjoins Walſfingham, before he opens the treaty, to examine the perſon of the 
duke; and as that prince had lately recovered from the ſmall-pox, ſhe defires her am- 
baſſador to conſider, whether he yet retained ſo much of his good looks, as that a wo- 
man could fix her affe&ions on him. Had ſhe not been in earneſt, and had ſhe only 
meant to amuſe the public, or the court of France, this circumſtance was of no moment, 


NOTE [GG], p. 379. 


D=»=. „p. 328. The queſtanical ſe& had indeed gone ſo far, as a book of diſci- 
pline was ſecretly ſubſcribed M above five hundred clergymen ; and the Ne. 
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rian government thereby eſtabliſhed in the midſt of the church, notwithſtanding the ri- 
gour of the prelates and of the high commiſſion, So impoſſible is it by penal ſtatutes, 
however ſevere, to ſuppreſs all religious innovation. Sec Neal's Hiſt, of the Puritans, 
vol. i. 483. Strype's Life of Whitgiſt, p. 291. 


| NOTE [HH], p. 381. 


ed year the earl of Northumberland, brother to the earl beheaded ſome years be- 
fore, had been engaged in a conſpiracy with lord Paget for the deliverance of the 
queen of Scots, He was thrown into the Tower ; and being conſcious that his guilt 
could be proved upon him, at leaſt, that ſedtence wouldivfallibly be pronounced againſt 
him, he freed himſelf from farther proſecution by a voluntary death. He ſhot himſelf 
in the breaſt with a piſtol, About the ſame time, the earl of Arundel, ſon of the un- 
fortunate duke of Norfolk, having entered into ſome exceptionable meaſures, and re- 
fleding on the unhappy fate which had attended his family, endeavoured to depart ſe- 
cretly beyond ſea, but was diſcovered and thrown into the Tower. In 1587 this noble- 
man was brought to his trial for high treaſon ; chiefly becauſe he had dropped ſome 
expreſſions of affection to che Spaniards, and had affirmed that he would have maſles 
faid for the ſucceſs of the Armada. His peers found him guilty of treaſon ; This ſevere 
ſentence was not executed; but Arundel never recovered his liberty. He died a priſon- 
er in 1595. He carried his religious auſterities ſo far, that they were believed the im- 
mediate cauſe of his death, 


NOTE [11], p. 399- 


ARY's extreme animoſity againſt Elizabeth may eaſily be conceived, and it breke 
out, about this time, in an incident, which may appear curious. While the for- 
mer queen was kept in cuſtody by the earl of Shrewſbury, ſhe lived during a long time 
in great intimacy with the counteſs ; but that lady entertaining a jealouſy of an am- 
our between her and the earl, their friendſhip was converted intoenmity ; and Mary 
took a method of revenge, which at once gratified her ſpite againſt the counteſs and 
thavagainſt Elizabeth. She wrote to the queen, informing her of all the malicious 
ſcandalous ſtories which, ſhe ſaid, the counteſs of Shrewſbury had reported of her: That 
Elizabeth had given a promiſe of marriage to a certain perſon, whom ſhe afterwards 
often admitted to her bed: That ſhe had been equally indulgent to Simier, the French 
agent, and to the duke of Anjou: That Hatton was alſo one of her paramovrs, who 
was even diſgusted with her exceſſive love and fendneſs: That though ſhe was, on o- 
ther occaſions, avaricious to the last degree, ſas well as ungrateful, and kind to very few, 
ſhe ſpared no ex pence in gratifying her amorous paſſions: That notwithſtanding her 
licentious amours, ſhe was not made like other women, and all thoſe who courted her 
marriage would in the end be diſappointed : That ſhe was ſo conceited of her beauty, 
as to ſwallow the moſt extravagant flattery from her courtiers, who could not, on theſe 
occaſions, forbear even ſneering at her for her folly. That it was uſual for them to 
tell her, that the luſtre of her beauty dzzzled them like that of the ſun, and they could 
not behold it with a fixed eye: She added, that the counteſs had ſaid, that Mary's 
beſt policy would be to engage her ſon to make love to the queen; nor was there any 
danger that ſuch a propoſal would be taken for mockery : So ridiculous was the opini- 
on which ſhe had entertained of her own charms. She pretended, that the countefs 
had repreſented her as no leſs odious in her temper than profligate in her manners, and 
abſurd in her vanity : That ſhe had ſo beaten a young woman of the name of Scuda- 
more as to break that lady's finger, and in order to cover over the matter, it was pre- 


tended, that the accident bad proceeded from the fall of a candleſtick: That ſhe had 
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cut another acroſs the hand with a kniſe, who had been ſo unfortunate as to offend her. 
Mary added, that the counteſs had informed her, that Elizabeth had ſuborned Rolſtone 
to pretend friendſhip to her, in order to debauch her, and thereby throw infamy on her 
rival, Sce Murden's State Papers, p. 558. This imprudent and malicious letter was 


written a very little before the detection of Mary's conſpiracy aod contributed, no 


doubr, to render the proceedings againſt her the more rigorous. How far all theſe im- 
putations againſt Elizabeth can be credited, may perhaps appear doubtful : h ut her ex + 
treme fondneſs for Leiceſter, Hatton, and Eficx, not to mention Mountjoy ard others 
with the curious paſſages btween her and admiral Seymour, contained in Haynes, render 
her chaſtity very much to be ſuſpected. Her ſelf- conceit with regard to beauty, we 
know from other undoubted authority, to have been extravagant. Even when ſhe was 
a very old woman, ſhe allowed her courtiers to flatter her with regard to her excellent 
beauties. Birch, vol, ii. p. 442, 443- Her paſlionate temper may alſo be proved from 
many lively inſtances; and it was not unuſual with her to beat her maids of honour, See 
the Sydney Papers, vol. ii. p. 38. The blow ſhe gave to Eſlex before the privy-coun- 
cil is another inſtance. There remains in the Muſeum a letter of the earl of Hunting» 
ton's, in which he complains grievoully of the queen's pinching his wife very ſorely, on 
account of ſome quarrel between them Had this princeſs becu born iu a private Rtativn, 
ſhe would nat have been very amiable : But her abſolute authority, at the ſame time 
that it gave an uncontrouling ſwing to her violent paſſions enabled her to compenſate 
her iofirmities by many great and ſignal virtues, 


NOTE [KK], p. 398. 


l p. 525. This evidence was that of Curie, her ſecretary, whom ſhe allow- 
ed to be a very honeſt man; and who, as weil as Nau, had.yiven proofs of his inte- 
grity, by keeping ſo long ſuch important ſecrets, from whoſe diſcovery he could have 
reaped the greateſt profit. Mary aſter all, thought, that ſhe had fo little reaſon to 
complain of Curle's evidence, that ſhe took care to have him paid a conſiderable ſam 
by ker will, which ſhe wrote the day before her death. Goodal', vol. i. p. 413. Neith- 
er did ſhe forget Nau, though leſs ſatisficd in other reſpecis with his conduct. Id, 
ibid. 


NOTE (LL), p. 399. 


1 detail of this conſpiracy is to be fcund in a letter of the queen of Scots to 
Charles Paget, her great confident. This letter is dated the 20th of May 1586, 
and is contained in Dr. Forbes's manuſcript colleKions, at preſent in the poſſeſſion of 
lord Royſton. It is a copy atteſted by Curle, Mary's ſecrctary, and inderſed by lord 
Burleigh. What proves its authenticity beyond queſtion is, that we find in Murden's 


* 


Collection, p. 516, that Mary actually wrote that wery day a letter to Charles Paget: | 


And farther, ſhe mentions, in the manuſcript letter, a letter of Charles Paget's of 
the 20th of April : Now we fiad by Murden, p. 506, that Cherles Paget did actually 
write her a letter of that date. ; 

Tuis violence of ſpirit is very conſiſtent with Mary's character. Her maternal aflec- 
tion was too weak to oppoſe the gratification of her paſſions, particularly her pride, 
ter ambition, and her bigotry. Her ſon, having made ſome fruitleſs attempts to aſſo- 
ciate her with him in the title, and having ſound the ſcheme impracticable, on account 
of the prejudices of his proteſtant ſubje&s, at laſt deſiſted from that deſign, and entered 
into an alliance with England, without comprehending his mother. She was in ſuch 
a rage at this undut ful behaviour, as ſhe imagined it, that ſhe wrote to queen Eliza- 
beth, that ſhe no longer cared what became of him cr herſelf in the world ; the great 
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eſt ſatisfaction ſhe could have before her death, was to ſee him and all his adherents 
become a ſignal example of tyranny, ingratitude and impiety, and undergo the ven- 
geance of God for their wickedneſs. She would find in Chritendom other heirs, and 
doubted not to put her inheritance in ſuch hands as would retain the firmeſt hold of 
it. She cared not, after taking this revenge, what became of her body: The quickest 
death would then be the moſt agreeable to her. And ſhe aſlured her, that, if he perſe. 
vered, ſhe would diſowu him for her ſon, would give him her malediction, would diſin. 
herit him, as well of his preſent poſſeſſions as of all he could expe by her; abandoning 
him not only to her ſubjects to treat him as they had done her, but to all ſtrangers to 
ſubdne and conquer him, It was in vain to empley menaces againſt her: The fear 
of death or other misfortune would never induce her to make one ſtep, or pronounce 
one ſyllable beyond what ſhe had determined. She would rather periſh with honour in 
maintaining the dignity to which God had raiſed her, tian degrade herſelf by the leaſt 
puſillanimity, or act what was unworthy of ker ſtation and of her race. Murden, p. 
566, 567. ; 

James ſaid to Courcelles, the French ambaſſador, that he had ſeen a letter under her 
own hand, in which the threatened to diſinherit him; and ſaid that be might betake him 
to the lordſhip of Darnley : For that was all he had by his father. Courcelles letter a 
MS. of Dr. Campbell's. There is in Jebb, vol. ii. p. 573, a letter of her's where the 
throws out the ſame menace againſt him, 


We find this ſcheme of ſeizing the king of Scots, and delivering him into the 
hands of the pope or the king of Spain, propoſed by Morgan to Mary. See Murden, p. 
525. A mother muſt be very violent to whom one would dare to makef ſuch. a pro- 
polal : But it ſeems the aſſented to it. Was not ſuch a woman very capable of murder- 
ing her huſband, who bad ſo grievouſly offended her ? 


NOTE [MM], p. 400. 


HE volume of State papers collected by Mr Murden, proves beyond controverſy, 

that Mary was long ia cloſe correſpondence with Babington, p. 513. 516. 532, 

533- She entertzined a like correſpondence with Ballard, Morgan, and Charles Paget, 

and laid a ſcheme with them for an inſurreRion, and for the invaſion of Eogland by 

Spain, p. 528. 531. The ſame papers ſhow, that there had been a diſcontinuance of 

Babingtoa's correſpondence, agreeably to Camden's narration. See State Papers, p. 

513, where Morgan recommends it to the queen Mary to renew her correſpondence 

with Babington. Theſe circumſtances prove, that no weight can be laid on Mary's de- 

rial of guilt, and that her correſpondence with Babington contained particulars which 
could not be avowed. 


NOTE [NN], p. 400. 


FI HERE are three ſuppoſit ions, by which the letter to Babington may be accounted 

for, wichout allowing Mary's concurrence in the conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating 
Elizabeth. The firſt is that which ſhe ſeems he: {elf to have embraced, that her ſecre- 
taries had received Babington's letter, and had, without any treacherous intention, ven- 
tured of themſelves to anſwer it, and had never communicated the matter to her: But 
it is utterly 1mprobable, if not impoſſible, that a princeſs of ſo much ſenſe and ſpirit 
ſhouid, in an affair of that importance, be ſo treated by her ſervants who lived in the 
houſe with her, and who had every moment an opportunity of communicating the ſecret 
to ber. If the conſpiracy failed they myſt expect to ſuffer the ſevereſt puniſhment from 
the court of England; if it ſucceeded, the lighteſt puniſhment which they could hope 
for from their own miſtreſs muſt be diſgrace, on account of their temerity, Not te 
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mention, that Mary's concurrence was, in ſome degree, requiſite for eſfecting the do- 
ſign of her eſcape: It was propoſed to attack her guards while ſhe was employed in 
hunting: She muſt therefore concert the time and place with the conſpirators. The 
ſecond ſuppoſition is, that theſe two ſecretaries were previouſly traitors, and being 
gained by Walſingham, had made ſuch a reply in their miſtreſs's cypher, as might involve 
her in the guilt of the conſpiracy. But theſe two men had lived long with the queen 
of Scots, had been entirely truſted by her, and had never fallen under:ſuſpicion, either 
with ber erher partizans. Camden informs us, that Curle afterwards claimed a reward, 
from Walſingham on pretence of ſome promiſe ; but Wallingham told him, that he owed 
him no reward, and that he had made no diſcoveries on his examination, which were not 
known with certainty from other quarters. The third ſappoſition is, that neither the queen 
nor the two ſecretaries, Nau and Curle, ever ſaw Babington's letter, or made] auy anſwer ; 
but that Walſingham, baving decyphered the former, forged a reply. But this ſuppo- 
ſition implies the falſehood of the whole ſtory, told by Camden, of GifforJ's acceſs to the 
queen of Scots family, and Paulet's refuſal to concur in allowing his ſervancs to be bri- 
bed, Not to mention, that at Nau's and Curle's evidence muſt, on this ſuppoſition, 
have been extorted by violence and terror, they would neceſſirily have beea engaged, 
for their own juſtification, to have told the truth afterwards; eſpecially upon the ac - 
ceſſion of James. But Camden informs us, that Nau, even after that event, perſiſled ſtill 
in his teſtimony. | | 

Wes muſt alſo conſider, that the two laſt ſuppoſitions imply ſuch a menſtrous criminal 
conduct in Walſiagham, and conſequently in Elizabeth (for the matter could be no ſe- 
cret to her) as exceeds all credibility, If we conſider che ſituation of things, and the 
prejudices of the times, Mary's conſent to Babington's conſpiracy appears much more 
natural and probable. She believed Elizabeth to be an uſurper and a heretic : She re- 
garded her as a perſonal and violent enemy: She knew that ſchemes for aſlaſſinating 
heretics were very familiar in that age, and generally approved of by the court of Rome 
and the zealous catholics : Her own liberty and ſovereignty were connected with the 
ſucceſs of this enterprize : And it cannot appear ſtrange, that where men, of ſo much merit 
as Babington, could be engaged, by bigotry alone, in ſo criminal an enterprize, Mary, 
who was aQuated by the ſame motive, joined to ſo many others, ſhould have given her 
conſent to a ſcheme projected by her friends. We may be previouſly certain, that, if 
ſuch a ſcheme was ever communicated to her, with any probability of ſucceſs, ſhe would 
aſſent to it": and it ſerved the purpofe of Walſingham and the Engliſh miniſtry to 
facilitate the communication of theſe ſchemes, as ſoon as they had gotten an expedient 
for intercepting her anſwer and detecting the conſpiracy. Now Walſingham's know- 
ledge of the matter is a ſuppoſition neceſſary to account ſor the letter delivered to Ba» 
bington. | 

Asto the not. puniſhing of Nau and Curle by Elizabeth, it never is the practice to 
puniſh leſſer criminals, who had given evidence againſt the principal. 

Bur what ought to induce us to reje& theſe three ſuppoſitions, is, that they muſt, all 
of them, be conſidered as bare poſlibilities. The partizans of Mary can give no reaſon 


for preferring one to the other: Not the ſlighteſt evidence ever appeared to ſupport 


any one of them: Neither at that time, not at any time afterwards, was any reaſon 
diſcovered, by the numerous zealots at home and abroad, who had embraced Mary's de- 
lence, to lead us to the belief of any ef theſe three ſuppoſi tions; and even ber 
apologiſts at preſent ſeem not to have fixed en any choice among thele ſuppoſed pol- 
ſibilities, The poſitive . proof of two very credible witneſſes, ſupported by the a her 
very ſtrong circumſtances, ſtill remains unimpeached. Babiagton, who had an extreme 
intereſt to have communication with the quees of Scots, believed he had found a 
weans of correſpondence with her, and had received an anſwer from ber ; He, as well 
as the other onſpirators, died in that belief: There has not occurred, ſince that time 


4 
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the leaſt argument to prove that they were miſtaken ; Can there be any reaſon at pre- 
ſent to doubt the truth of their opinion? Cam ſen, though a profeſt apologiſt for Mary, 
is conſtrained to tell the ſtory in ſuch a manner as evidently ſuppoſes her guilt: Such 
was the impoiſibility of fiading any other conſiſtent account, even by a man of parts, 
who was a contemporary? 


Ix this light might the queſtion have appeared even during Mary's trial, But what 
now puts her yuilt beyond all coatroverſy is the following paſſage of her letter to 
Thomas Morgan, dated the 25th July 1536. ©& As to Babington, he hath both kindly 
« and honeſtly offered himfelf and all. his means to be employed any way I would, 
« Whereupon I hope to have ſatisfied him by two of my ſeveral letters, ſince | had his; 
« and the rather, for that I opened him the way, whereby I received his with your afore- 
« ſaid.”* Murden, p. 533. Babington coafeſſed, that he had offered to aſſaſſinate the 
queen: It appears by this, that ſhe had accepted the offer: So that all the ſuppoſitions 
of Walſingham s forgery, or the temerity or treachery of her ſecretaries, fall to the 


ground. 
NOTE [OO], p. 403. 


HIS parliament granted the queen a ſupply of a ſubſidy and two ſifteenths. They 
adjourned and met again after the execution of the queen of Scots; when there 
paſſed ſome remarkable incidents, which it may be proper not to omit. We ſhall give 
them in the words of Sir Simon d'Ewes, p. 410, 411. which are almoſt wholly tran- 
ſcribed from Townſhend s Journal, On Monday the 25th of February, Mr. Cope, firſt 
uſing ſome ſpeeches touching the neceſſity of a learned miniſtry, and the amend - 
ment of things amiſs in the eccleſiaſtical eſtate, offered to the houſe a bill and a book 
written ; the bill containing a petition, that it might be enacted, that all laws now in 
force E eccleſiaſtical goverament ſhould be void : And that it might be enaced, 
that that book of common prayer now offered, and none other, might be received 
into the church to be uled. The book contained the form of prayer and adminiſtration 
of the ſacraments, with divers rites and ceremonies to be uſed in the church; and he 
deſired that the book might be read. Whereupon Mr. Speaker in effe& uſed this ſpeech : 
For that her majeſty before this time had commanded the houſe not to meddle with 
this matter, and that her majeſty had promiſed to take order in thoſe cauſes, he doubted 
not hut to the good fſatisfaRtien of all her people, he deſired that it would pleaſe them to 
ſpare the reading of it. Notwithſtanding the houſe deſired the reading of it. Where» 
upon Mr. Speaker deſired the clerk to read, And the court. being ready to read it, 
Mr. Dalton made a motion againſt the reading of it; ſaying, that it was not meet to 
be read, and it did appcint a new form of adminiſtration of the ſacraments and cere- 
monies of the church, to the diſcredit of the book of common prayer, and of the whole 
eſtate ; and thought that this dealing would bring her majeſty's indignation againſt the 
houſe, thus to enterprize this dealing with thoſe things which her majeſty eſpecially had 
taken into her own charge and direction. Whereupon Mr. LewKenor ſpake, thewing the 
neceſſity of preaching and of a learned ministry, and thought it very fit that the petition 
and book ſhould be read. To this purpoſe ſpake Mr. Hurleſton and Mr Bainbrigg , and ſo 
the time beine paſled, the houſe broke up, and neither the petition nor book read. This 
done, her majeſty ſent to Mr. Speaker, as well for this petition and book, fas for that 


other petition and book for the like effet, that was delivered the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 


ment, which Mr. Speaker ſent to her majeſty. On Tueſday the 23th of February, 
her majeſty ſent for Mr Speaker by occaſion whereof the houſe did not ſit. On Wedoneſ- 
day the firſt day of March, Mr. Wentworth delivered to Mr. Speaker certain articles, 


which contained queſtions touching the liberties of the houſe, and to ſome of which be. 
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was to anſwer, and deſired they might be read. Mr. Speaker deſired him to ſpare his 
mStion, until her majeſty's pleaſure was further known touching the petition and book 
lately delivered into the houſe ; but Mr. Wentworth would not be ſo ſatisfied, but re- 
quired his articles might be read. Mr. Wentworth introduced bis queries by lamenting, 
that he as well as many others were deterred from ſpeaking, by their want of knowledge 
and experience in the liberties of the houſe ; and the queries were as follow : Whether 
this council were not a place for avy member of the ſame here aſſembled, freely and 
without controulment of any perſon or danger of laws, by bill or ſpeech to utter any of 
the griefs of this commonwealth whatſoever, touching the ſervice of God, the ſafety of 
the prince and this noble realm ? Whether that great honour may be done unto God, 
and benefit and ſervice unto the prince and ſtate, without free ſpeech in this council that 
may be done with it? Whether there be any council which can make, add, or diminiſh 
from the laws of the realm, but only this council of parliament ? Whether it be not a- 
gainſt the orders of this council to make any ſecret or matter of weight, which is here 
in hand, known to the prince or any other, concerning the high ſervice of God, prince 
or ſtate, without the conſent of the houſe? Whether the ſpeaker or any other may inter- 
rupt any member of this council in his ſpeech uſed in this houſe tending to avy of the 
forenamed ſervices ? Whether the ſpeaker may riſe when he will, any mattet᷑ being pro- 
pounded, without conſent of the houſe or not ? Whether the ſpeaker may over-rule the 
houſe in any matter or cauſe there in queſtion, or whether he is to be ruled or over-rul- 
ed in any matter or not? Whether the prince and ſtate can continue, and ſtand, and be 
maintained, without this council of parliament, not altering the government of the ſtate ? 
At the end of theſe queſtions, ſays Sir Simon D'Ewes, I found ſet down this ſhort note 
or memorial enſuing : By which it may be perceived, both what ſerjeant Puckering, the 
ſpeaker, did with the ſaid queſtions after he had received them, and what became alſo of 
this buſineſs, viz. © Theſe queſtions Mr. Puckering pocketed up and ſhewed Sir Tho- 
% mas Henage, who ſo handled the matter, that Mr. Wentworth went to the Tower, 
« and the queſtions not at all moved. Mr. Buckler of Eſſex herein brake his faith in 
« forſaking the matter, &c. and no more was done.” After ſetting down, continues 
Sir Simon D'Ewes, the ſaid buſineſs of Mr. Wentworth in the original journal book, 
there follows only this ſhort concluſion of the day itſelf, via. This day, Mr. Speaker 
« being ſent fo? to the queen's majeſty, the houſeleparted.” On Thurſday the ſecond 
of March, Mr. Cope, Mr. Lewkenor, Mr. Hurlſton, and Mr. Bainbrigg were ſent for 
to my lord chancellor, and by divers of the privy council, and from thence were ſcnt to 
the Tower. On Saturday, the fourth day of March, Sir John Higham made a motion to 
this houſe, for that divers govd and neceſſary members thereof were taken from them, 
that it would pleafe them to be humble petitioners to her majeſty for the reſtitution-of 
them again to the houſe. To which ſpeeches Mr. Vice-chamberlain anſwered, that if | 
the gentlemen were committed for matter within the compaſs of the privilege of this 
houſe, then there might be a peticion ; but if not, then we ſhould give occaſion to her 
majeſty's farther diſpleaſure: And therefore adviſed to ſtay until they heard more, 
which could not be long: And farther, he ſaid touching the book and the petition, her 

majeſty had, for divers good cauſes beſt known to herſelf, thought fit 0 ſuppreſs the 
ſame, witho*t any farther examination thereof; and yet thought it very unfit for her 

majeſty to give any account of her doing. But whatſoever Mr. Vice-chamberlain | 
pretended, it is moſt probable theſe members were committed for intermeddling with 
matters touching the church; which her majeſty had often inhibited, and which had cauſ- 
ed ſo much diſputation and ſo many meetings between the two houſes the laſt parliament, 


Tais is all we find of the matter in Sir Simon D'Ewes and Townſend ; and it appears 
that thoſe members, who had been committed, were detained in cuſtody till the queen 
thought proper to releaſe them. Theſe queſtions of Mr. Wentworth are curious be- 
cauſe they gontain ſome faint dawn of the preſent Engliſh conſtitution ; though ſudden- 8 
ly ec'ipſed by the arbitrary government” of 1 Weut worth was indeed, by his 

n 
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puritaniſm, as well as his love of liberty (for theſe two charaQers of ſuch unequal merit, 
aroſe and advanced together) the true forerunner of the Hambdens, the Pyms, and the 
Holliſes, who, in the next age, with leſs courage, becauſe with leſs danger, rendered their 
principles fo triumphant. I ſhall only aſk, whether it be not ſufficiently clear from all 
theſe tranſa ctions, that in the two ſucceeding reighs it was the people who encroached 
upon the ſovereign 3 not the ſovereign who attempted, as is pretended, to uſurp upon the 
people. 


NOTE [PP], p. 426. 


HE queen's ſpeech in the camp of Tilbury was in theſe words : My loving people, we 
have been perſuaded by ſome, that are careful of our ſafety, to take heed how we 
commit ourſelves to armed multitudes, for fear of treachery ; but 1 aſſure you, I do not de- 
fire to live to diſtruſt my faithful and loving people. Let tyrants fear: I have always ſs 
behaved myſelf, that, under God, I have placed my chiefeſt ſtrength and ſafeguard in che 
loyal hearts and good-will of my ſubjects. And therefore I am come among you at this 
time, not as for my recreation or ſport, but being reſolved, in the midſt and heat of the 
battle, to Ie or die amongſt you all; to lay down, for my God, and for my kingdom, 
and for my people my honour and my blood, even in the duſt. I know 1 have but the 
body of a-weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart of a king, and of a king of England 
too ; and think foul ſcorn, that Parma or Spain or any prince of Europe, ſhould dare te 
invade the borders of my realms : To which, rather than any diſhonour ſhall grow by 
me, I myſclif will take up arms; I myſelf will be your general, judge, and rewarder of 
every one of your virtues in the field. I know already, by your forwardnefs, that you 
have deſerved rewards and czowns; and we do affure you, on the word of a prince, 
they ſhall be duly paid you. In the mean time, my lieutenant general ſhall be in my 
ſtead; than whom never prince commanded a more noble and worthy ſubjeR ; not 
doubting, by your obedience to my general, by your concord in the camp, and your val- 
our in the field, we ſhall ſhortly have a famous oy over thoſe enemies of my God, of 
my kingdom, and of my people. 


NOE [QQ ], p- 431. 


8 TRYPE, vol. iii. p 525. On the fourth of September, ſoon after the diſperſion 
of the Spaniſh Armada, died the earl of Leiceſter, the queen's great, but unworthy 
favourite. Her aſſection for him continued to the laſt. He had diſcovered no conduct 
in any of his military enterprizes ; andtwas ſuſpected of cowardice : Yet ſhe entruſted 
him with the command of her armies during the danger of the Spaniſh invaſion ; a par- 
| tiality which might have proved fatal to her, had the duke of Parma been able to land 
his troops in England. She had even crdered a commiſſion to be drawn for him, con- 
Kituting him her lieutenant in the kingdoms of England and Ireland; but Burleigh and 
Hatton repreſented to her the danger of entruſting ſuch unlimited authority in the 
bands of any ſubjeR, and prevented the execution of that deſign, No wonder that a con- 
duct, ſo unlike the uſual jealouſy of Elizabeth, gave reaſon to ſuſpect that her partiali- 
ty was foundeduon ſome other paſſion than friendſhip. But Elizabeth ſeemed to carry 
her affeRtion to Leiceſter, no farther than the gra ve: She ordered his goods to be diſpoſ- 
ed of at a public ſale, in order to reimburſe herſelf of ſome debt which he owed her ; 
and her uſual attention to money was obſerved to prevail over her regard to the me- 
mory of the deceaſed. This carl was a great hypocrite, a pretender to the ſtricteſt te- 
ligiop, an encourager of the puritans, and a founder of hoſpitals. 
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NOTE [RR], p. 431. 


8 vol. Ii. p. 54%. Id. append. p. 239. There are ſome ſingular paſſages in 

this laſt ſpeech, which may be worth taking notice of ; eſpecially as they came 
from a member who was ne courtier: for he argues againſt the ſubſidy. © And firft,” 
fays be,“ tor the necy/ity thereof, I cannot deny, but if it were a charge impoſed upon 
aus by her majeſty's commandment, or a demand proceeding from her majeſty by way 
of requeſt, that I think there is not one among us all, either ſo diſobedient a ſubject in 
regard of our duty, or ſo unthankful a man in reſpe& of the ineftimable benefits which 
« by her, or from her, we have received, which would not with frank conſent, both of 
voice and heart, moſt wiilingly ſubmit himſelf thereunto, without any unreverend 
* enquiry into the cauſes thereof. For it is continually in the mouth of us all, that 
« our lands, goods and lives, are at our prince's diſpoſing. And it agreeth very well 
with that poſition of the civil law, which ſayeth, Duod omni regis ſont, But how? 
« Tia tamen ut omi fiat. Ad regem enim fotefias omnium pertinet 5 ad fingulos proprietas. 
« $0 that although it be moſt true, that her majeſty hath over ourſelves and our goods, 
« foteflatem imperandi ; yet it is true, that until that power command (which no deubt 
„ will not command without very juſt cauſe), every ſubject hath his own proprietatem 
* poſſidenti, Which power and commandment from her majeſty, which we have not 
yet received, I take it (ſaviag reformation) that we are freed from the cauſe of ne- 
* ty. And the cauſe of neceſſity is the dangerous eſtate of the commonwealth, &c.“ 
The tenor of the ſpeech pleads rather for a general benevolence than a ſubſidy : For 
the law of Richard III. againſt benevolence, was never conceived to have any force. 
The member even proceeds to aſſert, with ſome precaution, that it was in the power of 
a parliament to refuſe the king's demand of a ſubſidy. And that there is an inſtance of 
that liberty in Henry 111.'s time, near 300 years before, Sub fine, 


NOTE (88), p. 432. 


E may judge of the extent and importance of theſe abuſes by a ſpeech of Bacon's 

againſt purveyors, delivered in the firſt ſeffion of the firſt parliament of the ſubſe» 
quent reign, by which alſo we may learn, that Elizabeth had given no redreſs to the 
grievances complained of. Firſt,” ſays he, * they take in kind what they ought not 
* to take ; ſecondly, they take in quantity a far greater proportion than comerh to 
« your majeſty's uſe ; thirdly, they take in an unlawful manner, in a manner, | ſay, 
directly and expreſsly prohibited by the ſeveral laws. For the firſt, I am a little to alter 
* their name: For inſtead of takers, they become taxers : Inſtead of taking proviſions 
for your majeſty's ſervice, they tax your people ad redimendam vexationem ; impoſing 
« upon them and extorting from them divers ſums of money, ſometimes, in groſs, ſome- 
times in the nature of ſtipends annually paid, ne neceant, to be freed and caſed of 
« their opprefſicn. Again, they take trees, which by law they cannot do ; timber trees, 
« which are the beauty, countenance and ſhelter of men's houſes; that men have long 
« ſpared from their own purſe and profit; that men eſteem, for their uſe and delight, 
« above ten times the value; that are a loſs which men cannot repair or recover. 
« Theſe do they take, to the defacing and ſpoiling of your ſudjeds manſions and dwel- 
lings, except they may be compounded with to their appetites. And if a gentleman 
« be too hard for them while he is at home, they will watch their time when there is 
« but a bailiff or a ſervaut remaining, and put the ax to the root of the tree, ere ever the 
* maſter can ſtop it. Again, they uſe a ſtrange aud moſt unjuſt exaction in cauſing the 
« ſubjeRts to pay poundage of their own debts, due from your majeſty unto them: 80 
« 25a peer man, when he has had his hay or his wood, or his poultry (which perchance 


be was full loath to part with, and had for the proviſion of his own family, and not 


Naz 


* 
—— 
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te to put to ſale) taken from him, and that not at à juſt price, but under the value, and 
© cometh to receive his money, he ſhall have after the rate of twelve pence in the pound 


46 abated for poundage of his due payment upon ſo hard conditions. Nay, farther, 


&© they are grown to that extremity (as is affirmed, though it be ſcarce credible, ſave 
« that in ſuch perſons all things are credible), that they will take double poundage, 
& once when the debenture is made, and again the ſecond time, when the money is 


,* paid. For the ſecond point, moſl gracious ſovereign, touching the quantity which 
they take far above that which anſwered to your majeſty s uſe ; it is affirmed unto me 
< hy divers geutlemen of good report, as a matter which I may ſafely avouch unto your 


« majeſty, that there is no pound profit which redoundeth unto your majeſty in this 
« courſe, but; induceth and begetteth three pound damage upon your ſubjects, beſid e the 
„ diſcontentment. And to the end they may make their ſpoil more ſecurely, what do 


they? Whereas divers ſtatutes do ſtrictly provide, that whatſoever they take ſhall be 
« regiſtered and atteſted, to the end that by making a collation of that which is taken 


& from the country and that which is anſwered above, their-deceits might appear, they 


© to the end to obſcure their deceits, utterly omit the obſervation of this, which the law 
u preſcribeth. And therefore to deſcend, if it may pleaſe your majeſty, to the third 
.* ſort of abuſe, which is of the unlawful manner of their taking, whereof this queCion 
is a branch; it is ſo manifold, as it rather asketh an enumeration of ſome of the par- 
« ticulars than a proſecution of all. For their price, by law they ought to take as 


they can agree with the ſubjeR ; by abuſe, they take an impoſed and enforced price: 
« By law they ought to make but one apprizement by neighbours in the country; by 

® abuſe, they make a ſecond apprizement at the court-gate, and when the ſubje ds 
cattle come up many miles, lean and out of plight by reaſon of their travel, then they 
« prize them anew at an abated price: By law, they ought to take between ſun and 
C ſun ; by abuſe, they take by twilight and in the nightime, a time well choſen for 


C malefaQtors : By law, they ought not to take in the highways (a place by her ma- 
* jeſty's high prerogative protected, and by ſtatute by ſpecial words excepted) ; by a- 


«* buſe, they take in the highways: By law, they ought to ſhew their commiſſion, &c, 


A number of other particulars there are, &c.” Bacon's works, vol. iv. p. 305, 306. 


Sucu were the abuſes, which Elizabeth would neither permit her parliaments to med- 
dle with, nor redreſs herſelf. I believe it will readily be allowed, that this flight pre- 


rogative alone, v'hich has paſſed almoſt unobſerved amidſt other branches of ſo much 


greater importance, was ſufficient to extinguiſh all regular liberty. For what elector, 
or member of parliament, or even juryman, durſt oppoſe the will of the court, while 
he lay under the laſh of ſuch an arbitrary prerogative? For a farther account of the 
grievous and incredible oppreſſions of purveyors, ſee the Journals of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, vol. i. p. 190. There is a ſtory of a carter, which may be worth mentioning on 


this occafiov. & A carter had three times been at Windſor with his cart to carry 


away, upon ſummons of a remove, ſame part of the ſtuff of her majeſty's wardrobe ; 
« and when he had repaired thither once, twice, and the third time, and that they 
of the wardrobe had told him the third time that the remove held not, the carter, clap- 
ping his hand on his thigh, ſaid, Now 7 /ze that the queen is a woman as well as my wife. 
„Which words being overheard by her majeſty, who then ſtood at the window, ſhe 
* ſaid, What a villain is thi: and ſo ſent him three angels to ſtop his mouth. ”” Birch's 
Memoirs, vol. i p. 155. 


NOTE [TT], 5. 439. 


T. year the nation ſuffered a great loſs, by the death of Sir Francis Walfingham, 
ſecretary of ſtate ; a man equally celebrated for his abilities and his integrity. 


- He had paſſed through many employments, had been very frugal in his expence, yet 
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died ſo poor, that his family was obliged to give him a private burial. He left only 
one daughter firſt married to Sir Philip Sidney, then to the carl of Eſſex, favourite of 
queen Elizabeth, and laſtly to the carl of Clanricarde of Ireland, The ſame year died 
Thomas Randolph, who had been employed by the queen in ſeveral embaſſies to Scot- 
land; as did alſo the earl of Warwic, elder brother to Leiceſter. 


NOTE [UU}, P- 441. 


HIS action of Sir Richard Greenville is ſo ſingular as to merit a more particular re» 
lation, He was engaged alone with the whole Spaniſh fleet of fifty-three ſail, 
which had ten thouſand men on board ; and from the time the fight began, which was 
ahout three in the afternoon, to the break of day next morning they repulſed the enemy 
fifteen times, though they continually ſhifted their veſſels, and boarded with freſh men. 
In the beginuing of the action he himſelf received a wound ; but he continued doing 
his duty above deck till eleven at night, when receiving a freſh wound, he was carried 
down to be dreſſed. During this operation he received a ſhot in the head, and the ſurge- 
on was killed by his fide, The Engliſh began now to want powder; all their ſmall 
arms were broken or become uſeleſs; of this number, which were but a hundred and 
three at firſt, forty were killed, and almoſt all the reſt wounded; their maſts were beat 
overboard, their tackle cut in pices, and nothing but a bulk left, unable to move one 
way or other. In this fituation Sir Richard propoſed to the ſhip's company, to truſt to 
the mercy of God, not to that of the Spaniards, and to deſtroy the ſhip with themſelves, 
rather than yield to the enemy, The maſter gunner, and many of the ſeamen, agreed / 
to this deſperate reſolution ; but others oppoſed it and obliged Greenville to ſurrender 
himſelf priſoner. He died a few days after ; and his laſt words were 1 Here die I, Rich- 
« ard Greenville, with a joyful and quiet mind; for that I have ended my life as a true 
« ſoldier ought to do, fighting for his country, queen, religion and honour : My foul 
« willingly departing from this body, leaving behind the laſting fame of having behav- 
« ed as every valiant ſoldier is in his duty bound to do. The Spaniards loſt in this ſharp 
though unequal aRion, four ſhips, and about a thouſand men, And Greenville's veſſel 
periſhed ſoon after, with two hundred Spaniards in her. Hackluyt's Voyages, vol. ii, 
part 2. p. 169. Camden, p. 565. 


NOTE [WW], p. 456. 


65 is ufual for the ſpeaker to diſqualify himſelf for the office; but the reaſons employed 
by this ſpeaker are ſo ſingular, that they may be worth tranſcribing. * My eſtate,” 
ſaid he, is nothing correſpondent for the maintenance of this dignity : For my fa- 
ther dying, left me a younger brother; and nothing to me but my bare annuity. 
Then growing to man's eſtate, and ſome ſmall practice of the law, I took a wiſe, by 
whom I had many children; the kee ping of us all being a great impoveriſhing to my 
e eſtate, and the daily living of us all nothing but my daily induſtry. Neither from my 
« perſon nor from my nature doth this choice ariſe : For he (hat ſupplieth this place ought 
to be a man big and comely, ſtately and well ſpoken, his voice great, his carriage 
% majeſtical, his nature haughty, and his purſe plentiful and heavy: Bat contrarily, the 
„ ſtature of my body is ſmall, myſelf not ſo well-ſpoken, my voice low, my carriage 
« lawyer like, and of the common faſhion, my nature ſoft and baſhful, my purſe thin, 
light, and never yet plentiful.—— If Demoſibenes, being ſo learned and eloquent as he 
« was, one whom none ſurpaſſed, trembled to ſpeak before Phocian at Athens ; how 
„% much more ſhall I, being unlearned and unſkilful to ſupply the place of digoity, 
cha re, and trouble, to ſpeak before ſo many Phocions as here be ? Yea, which is the 
« greateſt, before the unſpeakable majeſty and ſacred perſonage of our dread and dear 
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ſovercign: The terror of whoſe countenance will appal and abaſe even the ſtoutek 
* hearts; yea, whoſe very name will pull down the greateſt courage. For how mightily 
do the eſtate and name of a prince dejeR the haughtieſt ſtomach even of their greateſt 
* ſubjets?” D'Ewes, p. 459- 


NOTE [XX], p. 461. 


ABAI.LA, p. 234. Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 386. Speed, p. 877. The whole 

letter of Eſſex is ſo curious and ſo ſpirited, that the reader may not be diſpleaſed 
to read it. My very good lord; Though there is not that man this day living. whom 
* I would ſooner make judge of any queſtion that might concern me than yourſelf, yet 
« you muſt give me leave to tell yeu, that in ſome caſes I muſt appeal from all earthly 
* judges : And if any, then ſurely in this, when the higheſt judge on earth has impoſed 
on me the heavieſt puniſhment, without trial or hearing. Since then I wuſt either 
„ anſwer your lordſhip's argument, or elſe forſake mine own juſt defence, 1 will force 
mine aching bead to do me ſervice for an hour. I muſt firſt deny my diſcontent, 
 * which was forced, to be an humorous diſcontent ; and that it was unſeaſonable, or is 
* of ſo long continuing, your lordſhip ſhould rather condole with me than expoſtulate. 
« Natural ſeaſons are expeRed here below; but violent and unreaſonable ſtorms come 
* from above: There is no terupeſt equal to the paſſionate indignation of a prince; nor 
« yet at any time ſo unſeaſonable as when it lighteth on thoſe that might expect a harve(t 
« of their careful and painful labours. He that is once wounded, muſt needs feel ſmart, 
* till his hurt is cured, or the part hurt become ſenſeleſs : But cure I expect none, her 
 * majeſty's heart being obdurate againſt me; and be without ſenſe 1 cannot, being of 
* fleſh and blood. But, ſay you, I may aim at the end: I do more than aim; for | ſee 
© an end of all my fortunes, I have ſet an end to all my defires. In this courſe do I any 
« thing for my enemies? When I was at court, I found them abſolute ; and, therefore, 
had rather they ſhould triumph alone, than have me attendant upon their 
© chariots, Or do I leave my friends? When 1 was a courtier, I could yie d them 
no ſruit of my love unto them; and now, that I am a hermit, they ſhall bear no en- 
« vy for their love towards me, Or do I forſake myſelf, becauſe I do enjoy myſelf ? 
Or do I overthrow my fortunes, becauſe I build not a fortune of paper walls, which 
«© every puff of wind bloweth down? Or do I ruinate mine honour, becauſe I leave fol- 
* lowing the purſuit, or wearing the falſe badge or mark of the ihadow of honour ? Do 1 
« give courage or comfort to the foreign foe, becauſe I reſerve myſelf to encounter with 
« him ? Or becauſe I keep my heart from buſineſs, though I cannot keep my fortune 
« from declining ? No, no, my good lord, I give every one of theſe conſiderations its 


due weight; and the more 1 weigh them, the more I find my ſelf juſtified from offend- ' 


« ing in any of them. As · for the two laſt objections, that 1 forſake my country, when 
„it hath moſt need of me, and fail in that indiſſoluble duty which I owe to my ſove- 
e reign ; 1 anſwer, that if my country had at this time any need of my public ſervice, her 
* majeſty, that governeth it, would not have driven me to a private life. I am tied te 
„ my country by two bonds; ene public, to diſcharge carefully and induſtriouſly that 
* truſt which is committed to me; the other private, to ſacrifice for it my life and car- 
« caſe, which hath been nouriſhed in it. Of the firſt I am ſree, being diſmiſſed, diſ- 
charged, and diſabled by her majeſty : Of the other, nothing can free me but death; 
and therefore no occaſion of my performance ſhall ſooner offer itſelf but 1 ſhall meet 
& it half way. The indiſſoluble duty which I owe unto her majeſty, is ouly the duty 
«of allegiance which I never have, nor never can fail in: The duty of attendance is uo 
« indiſſoluble duty. I owe her majeſty the duty of an earl, and of lord marſhal of Eng- 
land. I have been content to do her majesty the ſervice of a clerk ; hut I can never 
* ſerve her as a villain or flave. But yet you ſay I must give way unto the time. 80 
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« I do; for now that I ſee the storm come, I have put myſelf into the harbour. Seneca 
« ſaith, we must give way to Fortune: I know that Fortune is both blind and strong 
and therefore þ go as far as I can out of her way, You ſay the remedy is not to ſtrive : 
neither ſtrive nor ſeek for remedy, But, you ſay, I muſt yield and ſubmit; 1 oth 
« neither yield my ſelf to be guilty, nor allow the imputation laid upon me to be juſt: 
« ] owe ſo much to the Author of all truth, as I can never yield truth to be falſehood, 
« nor falſehood to be truth. Have I given cauſe, you ask, and yet take a ſcandal 
« when 1 have done; No: I gave ne cauſe, not fo much as Fimbria's complaint against 
« me, for I did fotum telum corpore recipere: Receive the whole ſword into my body. I 
« patiently bear all, and ſenſibly feel all that I then'received, when this ſcandal was giv= 
en me. Nay more, when the vilest of all indignitics are done unto me,” &c. This noble 
letter Bacon afterwards, in pleading againſt Eflex, called bold and preſumptuous, and 
derogatory to her majesty. Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 388. 


NOTE TVVI, p. 4. 


OST of queen Elizabeth's courtiers feigned love and deſire towards her, and ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to her in the ſtyle of paſſion and gallantry. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, having fallen into diſgrace, wrote the following letter to his friend Sir Robert 
Cecil, with a view, no doubt, of having it ſhewn to the queen. My heart was ne- 
« yer broke till this day, that I hear the queen goes away ſo far off, whom I have fol- 
« lowed ſo many years, with ſo great love and deſire, in ſo many journjes, and am now 
„ left behind her in a dark priſon all alone- While ſhe was yet near at hand, that I 
„ might hear of her once in two or three days, my ſorrows were the leſs ; but even now 
4 my heart is caft into the depth of all miſery. I, that was wont to bekold her riding 
« like Alexander, hunting like Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle wind blowing her 
fair hair about her pure cheeks, like a Nymph, ſometimes ſitting in the ſhade like a God- 
« deſs, ſometimes ſinging like an Angel, ſometimes playing like Orpheus; behold the ſor- 
4 row of this world ! once amiſs hath bereaved me of all. O glory that only ſhineth in 
« misfortune ! what is become of thy aſſurance? All wounds have ſcars but that of 
% fantafie : All aſſections their relenting but that of womankind. Who is the judge of 
« friendſhip but adverſity, or when is grace witneſſed but in offences ? There were no 
« divinity but by reaſon of compaſſion : For revenges are brutiſh and mortal. All thoſe 
times paſt, the loves, the ſighs, the ſorrows, the deſires, cannot they weigh down one 
frail misfortune ? Cannot one drop of gall be hid in ſo great heaps of ſweetneſs 7 l 
may then conclude, Sper N fortuna, valete. She is gone in whom | truſted ; and of 
„ me hath not one thought of mercy, nor any reſpect of that which was. Do with me 
« now therefore what you liſt. 1am more weary of life than they are deſirous I ſhould 
« periſh which, if it had been for her as it is by her, | had been too happily born, 
Aus den, 657. It is to be remarked, that this Nymph, Venus, Goddeſs, Angel, was then 
about ſixty. Vet five or fix years after, ſhe allowed the ſame language to be held to ber, 
Sir Hevry Unton, her ambaſſador in France, relates to her a converſation which he 
had with Henry IV. The monarch, after having introduced Unton to bis miſtreſs, 
the fair Gabrielle, aſked him how he liked her ? © 1 anſwered ſparingly in her praiſe,” 
ſaid the miniſter, and told him, that if, without offence, I might ſpeak it, I had the 
picture of a far'more excellent miſtreſs, and yet did her picture come far ſhort of her 
perfection of beauty. As you love me, ſaid he, ſhew it me, if you have it about you. 
« | made ſome difficulties; yet, upon his importunity, offered it to his view very ſecret- 
« ly, halding it ſtill in my hand : He beheld it with patfion and admiration, ſaying, 
that l had reaſon, Fe me reads, proteſting, that be had never ſeen the like; ſo; with 
© great reverence, he kiſſed it twice or thrice, | detaining it Rill in my hand. In the cad 
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« with ſome kind of contention, he took it from me, vowing, that I might take my leave ſack 
of it: For he would not forego it for any treaſure : And that, to poſſeſs the favour guiſ 
of the lively picture, he would forſake all the world, and hold himſelf moſt happ : is th 
t with many other moſt paſſlonate ſpeeches.” Murden, p. 718. For farther particulars com 
on this head, ſee the ingenious author of the Catalogue of royal and noble Authors, ar- litan 
ticle Z Hex. mod 
fruit 

NOTE [ZZ J, p. 492. our 

y 

T may notbe amiſs to ſubjoin ſome paſſages of theſe ſpeeches ; which may ſerve to , — 
give us a juſt idea of the government of that age, and of the political principles which ther 
prevailed during the reign of Elizabeth. Mr Laurence Hyde propoſed a bill, entituled, An yet 
act for the explanation of the common law in certain caſes of letters patent. Mr. Spicer ther 
ſaid, This bill may touch the prerogative royal, which, as L learned the laſt parliament, "wo 
' is ſo tranſcendant, that the of the ſubjet may not aſpire thereunto. Far be it + _ 
therefore from me that the ſtate and prerogative-royal of the prince, ſhould be tied by me, nn 


or by the act of any other ſubje . Mr. Francis Bacon ſaid, As to the prerogative-royal 
of the prince, for my own part, I ever allowed of it; and it is ſuch as I hope will never 
be diſcuſſed. The queen, as ſhe is our ſovereign, hath both an enlarging and reſtrain- 


ing power. For by her prerogative ſhe may ſet at liberty things reſtrained by ſtatute — 
law or otherwiſe, and ſecondly, by her prerogati ve ſne may reſtrain things which be at . 
liberty. For the firſt ſhe may grant a non ohſlante contrary to the penal laws. they 
With regard to monopo lies, and ſuch like caſes, the caſe hath ever been to humble our- 
ſelves unto her majeſty, aud by petition deſire to have our grievances remedied, eſpe- bein 
cially when the remedy toucheth her ſo nigh in point of prerogative. l ſay, and » a 
I ſay it again, that we ought not to deal, to judge, or meddle with her majeſty's preroga- (the 
tive. I wiſh therefore every man to be careful of this buſineſs. Dr. Bennet ſaid, He 
that goeth about to debate her majeſty's prerogative had need to walk warily, Mr. 01 
Laurence Hyde ſaid, For the bill itſelf, I made it, and I think I underſtand it: And far Spic 
be it from this heart of mine to think, this tongue to ſpeak, or this hand to write any whe 
thing either in prejudice or derogat ion of her majeſty's prerogative-royal and the ſtate. pow 
——[r. Speaker, quoth ſerjeant Harris, for ought I ſee, the heuſe moveth to have this This 
bill in the nature of a petition. It muſt then begin with more humiliation. And truly, Sir, toth 
the bill is good of itſelf, but the penning of it is ſomewhat out of courſe, Mr Montagu preri 
ſaid, The matter is good and honeſt, and I like this manner of proceeding by bill well. fure 
enough in this matter. The grievances are great, and l would note only unto you this vere; 
much, that the laſt parliament, we proceeded by way of petition, which bad no ſucceſsful - tion 
effect. Mr. Francis More ſaid, I koow the queen's prerogative is a thing curious to be be ti 
dealt withal 3 yet all grievances are not comparable; I cannot utter with my tongue, and 
or conceive with my heart, the great grievances that the rown and country, for which audes 
I ſer ve, ſuffereth by ſome of theſe monopolies, It bringeth the general profit into you, 
a private hand and the end of all this is beggary and bondage to the ſubj ecta. We have 
alaw for the true and faithful curcying'of leather: There is a patent ſets all at liberty, open 
notwithſtanding that ſtatute. And to what purpoſe is it to do any thing by act of par- the | 
lament, when the queen will undo the ſame by her prerogative ? Out ol the ſpirit of good 
humiliation, Mr. Speaker, I do ſpeak it, there is no act of her's that hath been or is more I ſho 
derogatory to her own majeſty, more odious to the ſubject, more dangerous to the the l 
commonwealth, than the granting of theſe mgnopolics. Mr, Martin ſaid, I do ſpeak titio 
of a town that grieves and pines, for a country that groaneth and languiſheth under A! 
che burthen of monſtrous and unconſcionable ſubſtitutcs to the monopolitans of ſtarch; Mr. 
tin, fiſh, cloth, oil, vinegar, ſalt, and I know not what ; nay, what not: The principal- parli 
eſt commodities both of wy town and country are engtoſt into the hands of thoſe blood thigk 
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ſuckers of the commonwealth, If a body, Mr. Speaker, being let blood, be left fill lan- 
guiſhing without any remedy, how can the good eſtate of that body fill remain? Such 
is the ſtate of my town and country; the traffic is taken away, the inward and private 
commodities are taken away, and dare not be uſed without the licence of theſs monopo· 
litans. If theſe blood-ſuckers be ſtill let alone to ſuck up the beſt and prineipaleſt com · 
modities, which the earth there hath given us, what will become of us, from whom the 
fruits of our own ſoil and the commodiries of our own labouy, which, with the ſweat of 
our brows, even upto the knees in mire and dirt, we have laboured for, ſliall be taken 
by warrant of ſupreme authority, which the poor ſubje& dare not gainſay ? Mr. George 
Moore faid, We know the power of her majeſty cannot be reſtrained by any a& : why 
therefore ſhould we thus talk ? Admit we ſhould make this ſtatute with a nos eee; 
yet the queen may grant a patent with a nor obffante, to croſs this non obflante, I think 
therefore it agreeth more with the gravity and wiſdom of this houſe to proceed with all 
humbleneſs by petition than bill. Mr. Downland ſaid, As I would be no let or over 


' vehement in any thing, ſo I am not ſottiſh or ſeuſeleſs of the common grievance of the 


commonwealth. If we proceed by way of petition, we can have no more gracious an- 
ſwer, than we had the laſt parliament to our petition. But ſiyce that parliament, we 
have no reformation. Sir Robert Wroth faid, I ſpeak, and I ſpeak it boldly, theſe pa- 
tentees are worſe than ever they were. Mr. Hayward Towvnſend propoſed, that they 
fmuld make ſuit to her majeſty, not only to repeal all monopolics grievous to the ſubject, 
but alſo that it would pleaſe her majeſty to give the parliament leave to make an a that 
they might be of no more force, validity, or effect, than they are at the common law, 
without the ſtrength of her prerogative. Which though we might now do, and the act 
being ſo reaſonable, we might aſſure ourſelves hef majeſty would not delay the paſſing 
thereof, yet we, her loving ſubje&s, &c. would not offer, without her privity and conſeut 
(the cauſe ſo nearly touching her prerogative), or go about to do any ſuch ad. 


On a ſubſequent day, the bill againſt monopolies was again introduced; and Mr, 
Spicer ſaid, It is to no purpoſe to offer to tie her majeſty's hands by a of parliament, 
when ſhe may looſen herſelf at her pleaſure. Mr. Davies ſaid, God hath given that 
power to abſolute princes, which he attributes to himſelf, Dixi guad Dii gi. (N. B 
This axiom he applies to the kings of England.) Mr. ſecretary Cecil ſaid, I am ſervant 
tothe queen, and before I would ipeak and give conſent to a caſe that ſhould debaſe her 
prerogative, or abridge it, I would wiſh that my tongue were cut out of my head. Iam 
fure there were law-makers before there were laws: (Meaning, 1 ſuppoſe, that the ſo- 
vereign was above the laws.) One gentleman went about to poſſels us, with the execu- 
tion of the law in an ancient record of 5 or 7 of Edward the third. Likely enough to 
be true in that time, when the king was afraid of the ſubject. If you Rand upon law, 
and diſpute of the prerogative, hark ye what Bracton ſays, Prerogativam noffram nemo 
audeat diſeutare. Aud, for my vwn part, I like net theſe courſes ſhould be taken. And, 
you, Mr. Speaker, ſhould perform the charge her majeſty gave vnto you, in the begin · 
ning of this parliament, not to receive bills of this nature: For her majeſty's ears be 
open to all grievances, and her bands ſtretched out to every man's petitions When 
the prince diſpenſcs with a penal law, that is left to the alteration of ſovereignty, that is 
good and irrevocable. Mr. Montague ſaid, I am loth to ſpeak what I know, leſt, perhaps, 
I ſhould diſpleaſe. The prerogative-royal is that which is now in queſtion, and which 
the laws of the land have ever allowed aud maintained. Let us therefore apply by pe- 
tition to her majeſty, | 

ArFTzx the ſpeaker told the houſe that the queen had annalled many of the patents, 
Mr. Francis More ſaid, | muſt confeſs; Mr. Speaker, I moved the houſe both the laſt 
parliament aud this, touching this point; but 1 never meant (and I hope the houſe 
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that thanks ſhould be given to her majeſty ; and alſo, that whereas divers ſpeeches have 
been moved extravagantly in the houſe, which doubtleſs have been told her majeſty, 
and perhaps ill conceived of by her, Mr. Speaker would apologize, and humbly crave 
pardon for the ſame. N. B. Theſe extracts were taken by Townſend, a member of 
the houſe, who was og courtier ; and the extravagance of the ſpeeches ſeems rather to 
be on the other fide : It will certainly appear ſtrange to us that this liberty ſhould be 
thought extravagant. However, the queen, notwithſtanding ber cajoling the houſe, was 
fo ill ſatisfied with theſe proceedings, that ſhe ſpoke of them peeviſhiy in ber concluding 
ſpeech, and told them, that ſhe perceived that private reſpects with them were private» 
ly maſqued under public preſence. D'Ewes; p. 619. 

Tur were ſome other topics, in favour of prerogative, ſtill more extravagant, ad- 
vanced in the houſe this parliament. When the queſtion of the ſubſidy was before them, 
Mr. Serjeant Heyle ſaid, Mr. Speaker, I marvel muck that the houſe ſhonld ſtand upon 
granting of a ſubſidy or the time of payment, when all we have is her majeſty's, and ſhe 


may lawfully at her pleaſure take it from us: Yea, ſhe hath 25 much right to all our 


lands and goods as to any revenue of her crown. At which all the houſe hemmed, and 
laughed and talked. Well, quoth ſerjeant Heyle, all your hemming ſhall not put me 
out of countenance. So Mr. Speaker ſtood up and ſaid, It is a great diſorder, that this 
houſe ſhonld be uſed —  -So the ſaid ſcrjeant proceeded, and when he had ſpoken a 
little while, the houſe hemmed again; and ſo he ſat down. In his latter ſpeech, he ſaid, 
he could prove his former poſition by precedents in the time of Henry the third, king 
Jobn, king Stephen, &c. which was the occaſion of their hemming. D'Ewes, p. 633. It 
is obſervable, that Heyle was an eminent lawyer, a man of character. Winwood, vol. 
i. p. 290. And though the houſe in general ſhewed their diſapprobation, no ove cared 
to te ke him down, or oppoſe theſe monſtrous poſitions. It was alſo aſſer ted this ſeſſion, 
that in the ſame manner as the Roman conſul was poſſeſſed of the power of. rejecting or 
admitting motions in the ſenate, the ſpeaker might either admit or rejeR bills in the 
houſe. DEwes, p. 677. The houſe declared themſelves againſt this opinion; but 
the very propoſal of it is a proof at what a low ebb liberty was at that time in Eng- 
In the year 1591, the judges made a ſolemn deeree, that England was an abſolute 
empire, of which the king was the head. In conſequence of this opinion, they determin- 
ed, that even if the a& of the firſt of Elizabeth had never been made, the king was ſu- 
preme head of the church; and might have erected, by his prerogative, ſuch a court as 
the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion : For that he was the head of all his ſubjects Now that 
court was plainly erbitrary : The inference is, that his power was equally abſolute over 
the laity. See Coke's Reports, p. 5. Caudrey's caſe. 


NOTE (AAA), p. 512. 
E have remarked before, that Harriſon, in book ii, chap. 11. ſays, that in the 


reign of Henry VIII. there were hanged ſeventy-two thouſand thieves and rogues | 


{ beſedes other malefaftors ) ; this makes about two thouſand a year: But in queen Eliza- 
beth's time, the ſame author ſays, there were only between three and four hundred a 
year hanged for theft and robbery : So much had the times mended. But in our age, 
there are not forty a year hanged for thoſe crimes in all England. Yet Harriſon com- 
plains of the relaxation of the laws; that there were ſo few ſuck rogues puniſhed in his 
time. Our vulgar prepoſſeſſion, in favour of the morals of former and rude ages, is very 
abſurd, and ill-grounded. The ſame author ſays, chap. 10. that there were computed to 
be 10,000 gypſies in England; a ſpecies of banditti, introduced about the reign of Henry 
VIII.; and he adds, that there will be no way of extirpating them, by the ordinary 
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courſe of juſtice : The queen muſt employ martial law againſt them. - That race has now 
almoſt totally diſappeared in England, and even in Scotland, where there were ſome re- 
mains of them a few years ago. However arbitrary the exerciſe of martial law, in the 
erown, it appears, that no body in the age of Elizabeth entertained any jealouſy of it. 


NOTE | BBB| p. 518: 


Pon in bir deſcription of Britain, printed in 1577, has the following paſſage. chap. 
13. Certes there is no prince in Europe, that hath a more beautiful ſort of ſhips 
than the queen's majeſty of Eng land hath at this preſent ; and thoſe generally are of ſuch 
exceeding force, that two of thew being well appointed and furniſhed as they ought, 
will not let to encounter with three or four of them of other countries, and either 
bowge them or put them to flight, if they may not bring them home. The queen's 
highneſs hath at this preſent already made and furniſhed to the number of one and 
twenty great ſhips, which lie for the the moſt part in Gillingham rode. Beſide theſe, 


ker grace hath other in hand alſo, of whom hereafter, as their turns do come about, 1 


will not let to leave ſome farther remembrance. She hath likewiſe three notable gallies, 
the Speedwell, the Tryeright, and the Black Galley, with the fight whereof, and the 
reſt of the navy royal, it is incredible to ſay how marvellouſly her grace is delighted ; 
and not without great cauſe, ſith by their means her coaſts are kept in quiet, and ſundry 
foreign enemies put back, which otherwiſe would invade us. After ſpcaking of the merchant 


Hips, which be ſays are commonly eftimated at 17 or 18 hundred. be continues. I add, therefore to 


the end all men ſhould underſtand ſomewhat of the great maſſes of treaſure, daily empley- 
ed upon our navy, how there are few of thoſe ſhips of the firſt and ſecond ſort (that is of 
the merchant ſhips), that being apparalled and made ready to fail, are net worth one 
thouſand pounds, or three thouſand ducats at the leaſt, if they ſhould preſently be fold. 
What ſhall we then think f the navy royal, of which ſome one veſlel is worth two of 
the other, as the ſhipwright has often told me.——It- is poſlible that ſome covetous 
perſon, hearing this report, will cither not credit at all, or ſuppoſe money ſo employed 
to be nothing profitable to the queen's coffers ; as a gued huſband ſaid once, when he 
beard that proviſions ſhould be made for armour, wiſhing the queen's money to be ra- 
ther laid out to ſome ſpeedier return of gain unto her grace : But if he wiſt that the 
good keeping of the ſea is the ſafe-guard of our land, he would alter his cenſure, and 
ſoon give over his judgement.. Speating of the foreftr, this autbor ſays, An infinite deal of 
wood hath been deſtroyed within theſe few years, and I dare affirm, that, if wood do 
go ſo faſt to decay in the next hundred years of grace, as they have done, or are Ike to 
do in this, it is to be feared, that ſea-coal will be good merchandize even in the city of 
Loudon. Harriſon's prophecy was fulfilled in a very few years: For about 1615, 
there were 200 ſail employed in carrying coal to London. See Anderſon, vol. i. p. 


494- 
NOTE [CCC] p. 523. 


3 of Burleigh publiſhed by Collins, p. 44+ The aut hor hints, that this quantity 
of plate was conſidered only as ſmall in a man of Burlcigh's rank. His words are, 
bi: plate wwas not above fourteen or fifteen theuſand pounds : That he means pounds weight 
is evident. For, by Burleigh's will, which is annexed to his life, that nobleman gives 
away in legacies, to friends and relations, near four thouſaud pounds weight, which 
would have been above twelve thouſand pounds ſterling in value. The remainder he 
orders to be divided into two equal' portions ; the half to his eldeſt ſon and heir ; 
the other half to be divided equally among his ſecond ſon and three daughters. Were 
we therefore to underſtand the whole value of his plate to be only 14 or 15,000 pounds 


ſterling · he left not the tenth of it to the heir of his family, k 


F 


. Nor zs ro THE THIRD VOLUME. 
| NOTE [DDD], p,. 523. 


ARRISON ſays, * the greateſt part of our building in the cities and good towns 

of England conſiſteth only of timber, caſt over with thick clay to keep out the wind 
« Certes, this rude kind of building made the Spaniards in queen Mary's days to won- 

«« der but chiefly when they ſaw that large diet was uſed in many of theſe ſo homely 

© cottages, inſomuch that one of no ſmall reputation amongſt them ſaid, after this man- 
* ner. Theſe Eugliſh, quoth he, have their houſes made of ſticks and dirt, but they fare 

4 commonly ſo well as the king. Whereby it appeareth, that he liked better of out 

good fare in ſuch coarſe cabins, than of their own thin diet in their princely habita- 

tions and palaces, The clay with which our houſes are commonly impannelled is ei- 

* ther white, red, or blue.” Book ii. chap, 12. The author adds, that the new houſes 
of the nobility are commonly of brick or ſtone, and that glaſs windows were beginning to 


be uſgs in England. 
| NOTE [EEE], p. 525. 


8 6 1 following are the words of Roger Aſcham, the queen's preceptor. * It is your 
« ſhame (1 ſpeak to you all, you young gentlemen of England), that one maid 
« ſhould go beyond ye all in excellency of learning and knowledge of divers tongues. Point 
& ont fix of the beſt given gentlemen of this court, and all they together ſhow not ſe 
© much good will, ſpend not fo much time, beſtow not ſo many hours daily, orderly, and 
« conſtantly, for the encreaſe of learning and knowledge as doth the queen's majeſty her- 
« ſelf. Vea, I believe, that, beſides her perfect readineſs in Latin, Italian, French and 
1 Spaniſh, ſhe readeth here now at Windſor more Greek every day, than ſome preben- 
«.dary of this church doth Latin in a whole week. Amovgſt all the benefits which 
« God had bleſſed me withal, next the knowledge of Chriſt's true religion, 1 count this 
© the greateſt, that it pleaſed God to call me to be one poor miniſter in ſetting forward 
&© theſe excellent gifts of learning,” &c. Page 241. Truly, ſays Harriſon, it is a rare 
thing with us now to bear of a courtier which hath but his own language; and to ſay 
how many gentlewomen and ladies there are that, beſides found knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, are thereto no leſs skilful in the Spaniſh, Italian, and French, 
or in ſome one of them, it reſteth not in me, ſith 1 am perſuades; that as the noblemen 
and gentlemen do ſurmount in this behalf, ſo theſe come little or nothing at all behind 
them for their parts; which induſtry God continue. The ſtranger, that entereth the 
court of England upon the ſudden, ſhall rather imagine himſelf to come into ſome pub- 
lic ſchool of the univerſity, where many give car to one that readeth unto them, than io - 
to a prince's palace, if you confer thus with thoſe of other nations. Deſcription of Bri- 
tain, book ii. chap. 45. By this account the court had profited by the example of the 
queen: The ſober way of life practiſed by the ladies of Elizabeth's court appears from 
the ſame author. Reading, ſpinning, and needle work occupied the elder ; muſic the 
yourger. Id. ibid, | 


END QF THE THIRD YOLUME. 
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